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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1956 


Mownpay, JANUARY 31, 1955. 


GENERAL STATEMENTS 


WITNESSES 


HON. CHARLES E. WILSON, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
W. J. McNEIL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


Mr. Manon. Secretary Wilson, we are honored and pleased to have 
you before the committee today to begin our hearings on the military 
budget for fiscal year 1956. You have a terrific responsibility. You 
have always worked harmoniously with the committee. You have 
been very helpful. I for one have a very deep feeling of respect and 
esteem for you, and I bespeak for this year the same cordial working 
relationships which we have previously had. 

You have quite a long statement here. I think you should make 
any preliminary remarks which you would like to make, and then go 
into your statement. We will not interrupt you during the presenta- 
tion of your statement. I know a lot of questions will arise, but we 
will let you complete your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY WILSON 


Secretary Witson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am sure that this committee does not need to feel that over in the 
Pentagon we underrate you because you are not looking for headlines 
all the time. We have two jobs, apparently, in the Pentagon. One 
is to work hard at the job and to get the mght things done, and the 
other is to put out the fires caused by headlines. So we appreciate 
this committee. Perhaps the fact that my statement is as long as it is 
is an indication that I should like to do the very best I can for the 
Defense Department in presenting understandingly our problems to 
you. 

I also understand the difference between the appropriations side 
of the business and the armed services side of it; in other words, the 
program versus what the program costs. I know that you gentlemen 
cannot appraise the cost without understanding what you are costing; 
so I want to do the very best I can to present it to you. It certainly 
is a top priority item with me. 

Whatever time I can make available, when you want me to come 
over here, I will make available. 

Mr. Manon. Fine. You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 
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Secretary Witson. I really am glad to have this opportunity to 
appear before your committee to discuss the principles which guided 
the development of our military program for fiscal year 1956, and to 
present in some detail the forces, manpower, materiel, and other 
objectives which underlie the budget request for this important seg- 
ment of our national security program, 

Admiral Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is scheduled 
to follow me. I understand that that is so. Over the course of the 
next 2 weeks the departmental Secretaries, the Chiefs of Staff, and 
certain Assistant Secretaries of Defense will appear before you to 
explain the military programs and new legislation we are proposing. 
Assistant Secretary of Defense McNeil is here with me today to assist 
in answering any general questions that may come up. He will 
present the financial details of the fiscal 1956 program later. 

I have divided my statement today into several parts and would 
like to present first, a brief review of the international situation as it 
affects our military programs; second, the military policies we have 
adopted to deal with the situation as we see it; third, a discussion of 
the military programs we have developed to carry out these policies; 
and fourth, a discussion of the overall financial implications of the 
budget before you and the cost of the new legislation proposed for 
ater transmission. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION AS IT AFFECTS THE MILITARY 
PROGRAMS 


During the past year we have made progress in our efforts to safe- 
guard the peace. As the President pointed out in his state of the 
Union message, “Free nations of the world are collectively stronger 
than at any time in recent years.’”’ The security of the United States 
and the security of our Allies are in reality one and the same. This 
concept of collective security is reflected in our military arrangements 
around the world. 

In the Far East we are strengthening our bonds with our allies 
through the pending Manila Pact which supplements our treaties with 
Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, Korea, and Japan. The 
treaty with the Government of the Republic of China should also 
help to stabilize the situation in the Far East. Korea, the Republic 
of China, and Japan have made progress in the past year in develop- 
ing and improving their military forces, and we are continuing to 
assist them in their efforts. The current situation in the Western 
Pacific was dealt with by the President in his message to the Congress 
on January 24. 

In the European area the forces of our NATO allies have continued 
to grow in strength and combat effectiveness, particularly in the case 
of support forces. While the numerical buildup of ground forces in 
Europe was substantially completed prior to 1953, and there are still 
some deficiencies in NATO forces, significant organizational and tac- 
tical improvements have been made, permitting greater mobility and 
increased firepower. In the past 2 years naval strength has increased 
importantly and available front-line combat aircraft increased almost 
50 percent. 

With the ratification of the recent Paris agreements, European unity 
we hope will move forward another step. There is now a real prospect 
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of adding the strength of Free Germany to the defense of Western 
Europe. 

In the Near East, Pakistan, and Turkey have made arrangements 
to consult with each other on problems of mutual defense. Other 
nations in that area are showing a growing interest in similar arrange- 
ments. The United States is supporting these collective defense efforts 
by assisting those countries in equipping and training their military 
forces. 

In this hemisphere, the Caracas and Rio conferences have demon- 
strated to the world the unity of the American states in strengthening 
their economic ties and resisting the inroads of imperialistic 
communism. 

While there are no apparent indications that the Soviet Union 
intends to take action during the next few years that would de- 
liberately precipitate another world conflict, we must always be alert 
to the possibility that such a conflict might arise through miscalcula- 
tion on their part. There is no indication that the Communist 
leaders have given up their goal to dominate and communize the 
world, and we do not now believe that their strategy or opposition 
to our way of life has changed materially. 

In the development of our military programs now and in the future 
we must reckon with the Communist capabilities as well as with their 
possible intentions. Because their military power has continued to 
grow and now includes the ability to produce and deliver nuclear 
weapons, the United States for the first time in its history has reason 
to be deeply concerned over the serious effects which a sudden attack 
could conceivably inflict upon us. 

At the same time that we consider the Soviet capabilities from a 
military point of view we must also consider their capabilities in the 
fields of subversion, propaganda, and economic warfare. While creep- 
ing Communist expansion is a threat to our national security it is not 
one that can be met by military means alone. We must be prepared 
to take action against subversion just as we must be prepared to meet 
the threat of military attack until such time as our efforts to achieve 
a just and lasting peace are successful. Because of the nature of 
the threat there is no way to predict a date of maximum danger. 
We must, therefore, be prepared for an indefinite period of years. 

It is the long-term nature of the existing threats to our national 
security that emphasizes the importance of a vigorous, healthy econ- 
omy. Economic strength is a basic prerequisite of military strength. 


MILITARY POLICIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The President, the National Security Council, and the Department 
of Defense, including the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the military depart- 
ments, have given a great deal of earnest consideration and study to 
the problem of developing sound military policies which will best 
serve the Nation for the years ahead. 

A summary of the fundamental concepts on which our military 
policies and programs are based is contained in a letter from President 
Eisenhower dated January 5, 1955, in which he outlined to me his 
views on the various problems relating to the armed services, par- 
ticularly in regard to the conservation and proper utilization of 
manpower. With the committee’s permission, I would like to place 
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this letter in the record at this point together with my letter to the 
President of January 3, 1955. 

Mr. Manon. That may be done. 

Secretary Witson. Thank you. 

(The letters are as follows:) 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, January 3, 1985. 

Dear Mr. PrestpENntT: For nearly 2 years we have discussed the various 
problems relating to the armed services and in particular the need for the con- 
servation and proper utilization of our manpower, both military and civilian. 
Just before Christmas you again discussed the question of personnel strengths 
with me and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I have found so much value in the views underlying your decisions as to the 
personnel strengths of the armed services that I wonder if you would give me the 
gist of them in written form. I should like very much to have them available 
during the next year to guide me in my consideration of those matters and to be 


able to make them available to all of the interested people who are considering 
this problem. 
With great respect, I am 
Faithfully yours, 
C. E. WILson. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
THe WuitEe Howse. 


THe Wuite Hovse, 
Washington, January 6, 1955. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Responding to your request I shall, in this note, briefly 
summarize the views on our general needs in military strength, including personnel, 
that I expressed verbally to you and the Joint Chiefs of Staff in December. 
Needless to say, these convictions on how best to preserve the peace were formed 
after earnest consideration of the oral and written views of our military advisers. 

In approaching this problem, we should keep ever before us the realization that 
the security of the United States is inextricably bound up with the security of the 
free world. For this reason, one of our tasks is to do everything possible to pro- 
mote unity of understanding and action among the free nations so that each may 
take its full and proper part in the cooperative process of establishing a lasting and 
effective security. 

Certain considerations, applying more specifically to our own country’s military 
preparations, are these: 

First, the threat to our security is a continuing and many-sided one—there is, 
so far as we can determine, no single critical ‘danger date’’ and no single form of 
enemy action to which we could soundly gear all our defense preparations. We 
will never commit aggression, but we must always be ready to defeat it. 

Second, true security for our country must be founded on a strong and expanding 
economy, readily convertible to the tasks of war. 

Third, because scientific progress exerts a constantly increasing influence upon 
the character and conduct of war, and because America’s most precious possession 
is the lives of her citizens, we should base our security upon military formations 
which make maximum use of science and technology in order to minimize numbers 
in men. 

Fourth, due to the destructiveness of modern weapons and the increasing 
efficiency of long-range bombing aircraft, the United States has reason, for the 
first time in its history, to be deeply concerned over the serious effects which a 
sudden attack could conceivably inflict upon our country. 

Our first objective must therefore be to maintain the capability to deter an 
enemy from attack and to blunt that attack if it comes—by a combination of 
effective retaliatory power and a continental defense system of steadily increasing 
effectiveness. These two tasks logically demand priority in all planning. Thus 
we will assure that our industrial capacity can continue throughout a war to pro- 
duce the gigantic amounts of equipment and supplies required. 

We can never be defeated so long as our relative superiority in productive 
capacity is sustained. 

Other essential tasks during the initial period following a possible future attack 
would require the Navy to clear the ocean lanes, and the Army to do its part in 
meeting critical land situations. Our forces in NATO and elsewhere could be 
swiftly engaged. To maintain order and organization under the conditions that 
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would prevail in attacked areas of our country would of itself constitute a major 
challenge. Improved Reserve programs would help greatly—in fact might prove 
the decisive margin—in these as in other major tasks. 

To provide for meeting lesser hostile action—such as local aggression not broad- 
ened by the intervention of a major aggressor’s forces—growing reliance can be 
placed upon the forces now being built and strengthened in many areas of the 
free world. But because this reliance cannot be complete, and because our own 
vital interests, collective security and pledged faith might well be involved, there 
remain certain contingencies for which the United States should be ready with 
mobile forces to help indigenous troops deter local aggression, direct or indirect. 

In view of the practical considerations limiting the rapid deployment of large 
military forces from the continental United States immediately on outbreak of 
war, the numbers of active troops maintained for this purpose can be correspond- 
ingly tailored. For the remainder we may look primarily to our Reserves and our 
mobilization base, including our stockpile of critical materials. 

All these capabilities have a double value—they serve our aim in peace-time 
of preventing war through their deterrent effect; they form the foundation of 
effective defense if aggressors should strike. 

Both in composition and in strength our security arrangements must have 
long-term applicability. Lack of reasonable stability is the most wasteful and 
expensive practice in military activity. We cannot afford intermittent acceler- 
ation of preparation and expenditure in response to emotional tension, inevitably 
followed by cutbacks inspired by wishful thinking. Development of sound, 
long-term security requires that we des‘gn our forces so as to assure a steadily 
increasing efficiency, in step with scientific advances, but characterized by a 
stability that is not materially disturbed by every propaganda effort of unfriendly 
nations. 

It is, of course, obvious that defensive forces in America are maintained to 
defend a way of life. They must be adequate for this purpose but must not 
become such an intolerable burden as to occasion loss of civilian morale or the 
individual initiative on which, in a free country, depends the dynamic industrial 
effort which is the continuing foundation of our Nation’s security. 

It is at this point that professional military competence and political states- 
manship must join to form judgments as to the minimum defensive structure 
that should be supported by the Nation. To do less than the minimum would 
expose the Nation to the predatory purposes of potential enemies. On the other 
hand, to build excessively under the impulse of fear could, in the long run, defeat 
our purposes by damaging the growth of our economy and eventually forcing it 
into regimented controls. 

It is for the reasons so briefly touched upon above that I have decided to present 
to the Congress, on behalf of the administration, a program which has been under 
development during the past 2 years. That program contemplates an active 
personnel strength of the Armed Forces at June 30, 1955, of approximately 3 
million, within which the Air Force will be increased to about 975,000. 

Experience will determine to what extent the personnel strengths set for June 
1955 can be further reduced. It would not be wise at this time to fix rigid targets 
for 1956. As a goal, I suggest a strength of the order of 2,850,000—with any 
further material reductions dependent upon an improved world situation. To 
reach such figures without injuring our combat strength will require continuing 
close scrutiny of all defense elements, with particular emphasis on administrative 
overhead. 

Essential to this entire program is economy in operation. If we are to support 
active and effective forces of the order indicated over a period which may last for 
decades, we must practice a strict austerity in day-to-day operations. This is an 
insistent and constant mission of every responsible official, military and civilian, 
in the Defense Department. 

In this time of rapidly developing technology and frequent changes in the world 
situation, we should in our efforts for peace and security continuously reshape our 
programs to changing conditions and avoid fixed or frozen ideas. The threat of 
modern war calls for constant modernization. 

Since your request to me and this reply both deal with matters on which our 
citizenry ought to be as fully informed as considerations of security permit, I am 
directing the public release of the two documents. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicat D. EISENHOWER. 
Tut HonoraBLeE CnHares FE. WItson, 
Tre SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Secretary Wixson. At all times we have kept in mind the necessity 
for providing forces which are adequate for our Nation’s security and 
have attempted to the best of our ability to determine the size of 
these forces in the light of: 

(1) The need to maintain these forces in a qualitatively improved 
state of readiness. 

(2) The importance of assisting our allies in their own military 
security programs. 

(3) The necessity for an adequate defense of the continental 
United States within our integrated military programs. 

(4) The best utilization of the qualified manpower that can be 
made available. 

(5) The need for sustaining an adequate and stable military pro- 
gram over an indefinite number of years, and as a consequence the 
feasible annual expenditures and new appropriations that can be 
made available for military programs within the framework of a grow- 
ing economy. 

‘As a nation we reject the concept of preventive war. However, a 
sudden nuclear attack aimed at our population, industrial and military 
centers could be a threat to our survival as a nation. Therefore, our 
primary objective must be to maintain the capability, first to deter an 
enemy from such an attack; and second, to blunt any such attack if it 
comes. Both purposes require a combination of effective retaliatory 
power and a continental defense system of steadily increasing effective- 
ness. These two tasks logically demand high priority in our security 
planning. 

There are additional military tasks, essential to ultimate victory, 
should general war be thrust upon us, which we must be capable of 
performing. The sea lanes would have to be cleared and protected to 
enable us to support our forces overseas and those of our allies. We 
must be in a position to deal with critical land situations as they arise 
and we recognize that the problem of maintaining order and organi- 
zation under the conditions that might prevail in the major cities of 
our country could of itself constitute a major challenge. 

To provide for meeting lesser hostile action such as local aggression 
we must rely primarily on the collective defenses of the free world now 
in existence and being strengthened in many areas. However, because 
indigenous forces do not provide a complete defense in themselves, 
and because our own vital interests and pledged faith might 
be involved, the United States should be ready to provide timely 
assistance in certain situations to cope with local aggression. 

We must also have Ready Reserve forces, an adequate mobilization 
base, appropriate reserves of ammunition and other equipment, and 
stoc kpiles of critical materials to meet the needs of an all-out war is 
such a situation should be forced upon us. This is the kind of defense 
structure that we must build and maintain to deal with the situation 
we face in the world today. At the same time we must carefully 
consider the force levels, composition and the organization of our 
armed services. The services must be so organized as to permit the 
maximum ultization of our scientific, technological, and production 
abilities. In addition to the maximum utilization of modern tech- 
nology we must plan and organize our forces so as to get maximum 
combat strength and at the same time minimize the number of men 
required on full time active duty. To retain excessive numbers of 
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men on active duty not only increases the cost to the country but at 
the same time it decreases our ability to support the Military Estab- 
lishment by removing manpower from more productive civilian 
pursuits. 

The lack of reasonable stability in our military programs is a most 
wasteful and expensive practice. We cannot afford to revert to the 
feast-or-famine pattern of our past history, not just because of the 
effect upon our economy but primarily because we cannot take the 
military risks involved in such a policy. Development of a sound, 
long-term security requires that we design our forces so as to assure a 
steadily increasing efficiency, in step with scientific advances, but 
characterized by a stability that is not materially disturbed by every 
propaganda effort of unfriendly nations or wishful thinking on the 
part of ourselves or our allies. 

We believe that efficiency and economy in the operation and manage- 
ment of the Defense Establishment is essential to the national security. 
This is also necessary in order to maintain the confidence of the 
American people in our program. We must have quality as well as 
quantity and only in this way can we get the maximum defense per 
dollar spent. A potential source of future savings and increased 
efficiency, for example, lies in our ability to level off our training costs 
once we are able to stabilize our forces by attracting and holding the 
highest type of personnel both in our military and civilian positions. 


MILITARY PROGRAMS 


These are the military policies which guided the development of the 
fiscal 1956 military program. We believe we have planned a well- 
balanced program of both offensive and defensive forces and one which 
fits into the overall pattern of collective allied strength. 

The forces and manning levels which are proposed in the President’s 
budget for fiscal year 1956 are based on the concepts and policies I have 
just outlined. 1 would now like to summarize these force objectives in 
terms of the individual services. 

At the end of December the Army had an active duty strength of 
about 1,300,000 men and was supporting major combat elements con- 
sisting of 19 divisions, 12 regiments, and 117 antiaircraft battalions. 
At this time last year, we were planning an Army strength of 1,173,000 
for June 30, 1955. Because there were uncertainties with regard to 
Korea and Indochina, we felt we needed a certain amount of cushion, 
which was included in the planned end-strength. Last December, in 
making our final review of this budget, we decided that these situations 
had changed to the point where this cushion was no longer necessary. 
We now have a target end-strength for June 30, 1955 of 1,102,000; 
that is, some 71,000 less than we had planned a year ago. Under the 
budget program for fiscal 1956 approved by the President, the Army 
will reduce its active duty strength to approximately 1,027,000 men 
by June 30, 1956 and will be supporting 15 combat divisions—2 of 
which are more or less permanently deployed—11 regiments, and 136 
antiaircraft battalions. In addition, the Army will have three 
training divisions which will be organized to enable the Army to carry 
out its divisional rotation program announced by the Army early last 
year, 
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The Army is actively studying the changes in organization and 
doctrine required to gear its force structure, organization, and equip- 
ment to present and projected changes in weapons technology. Tests 
have been going on for some time ‘at Fort Benning and Fort Hood, 
and more extensive tests on the divisional level will be held to study 
these new formations and concepts under simulated conditions of 
atomic war. The force structure beyond June 1956 may begin to 
reflect the results of these tests. While it is premature to draw definite 
conclusions at this time, it would appear that in the future the Army 
may be organized into a larger number of smaller, but more mobile 
and self-contained units of great firepower. 

The Navy program for fiscal 1956 will provide for the operation of 
over 1,000 active ships, including 405 warships. Active duty military 
stre ngth will be gradually reduc ed from 687 ,000 at the end of December 
to approximately 664,000 by June 30, 1956. The number of carrier 
air groups will be inc creased from the present 16 to 17, and an additional 
attack carrier equipped with modern aircraft will be added to the fleet. 
The program will continue to maintain 15 antisubmarine warfare 
squadrons. 

The Marine Corps will reduce its active duty strength from 221,000 
at the end of December to approximately 193,000 by June 30, 1956 
but will continue to maintain 3 combat-ready divisions and 3 airwings 
and essential supporting elements. At the same time certain rede- 
ployments of Marine Corps forces now in progress will increase their 
effectiveness and readiness for emergency employment. 

The Navy will continue to maintain an active aircraft inventory of 
13,000 planes, of which 10,000 will be operating aircraft in Navy and 
Marine Active and Reserve Air units. In addition to conversion and 
modernization of older types, a significant number of new ships will 
be added to the fleet during the current and succeeding fiscal year. 
The fiscal 1956 budget provides over $1.3 billion for the construction 
of new type ships and the modernization of older types. 

The Air Force will continue its buildup toward the 137 wing goal 
and the 975,000 manpower target established over a year ago. The 
objective for June 30, 1956 is now 131 wings—4 more combat wings 
than the Air Force planned 1 year ago. The active aircraft inventory 
of the Air Force will increase to approximately 23,000 by June 30, 1956 
and will continue to increase in fiscal 1957. Continuing modernization 
of the inventory is being accomplished simultaneously, and by June 30, 
1956, the combat units of the Air Force will be almost 100 percent 
jet equipped. Over $6 billion in new appropriations are requested in 
the 1956 budget for Air Force aircraft and guided missiles. Another 
substantial increment of military construction funds will be requested 
early this spring to push forward the construction of air bases and 
other military installations required by the expanding Air Force 
program. 


RETALIATORY CAPABILITIES 


We have provided in our military program very powerful retaliatory 
forces in the Strategic Air Command of the Air Force. In addition, a 
great retaliatory capability exists in the carrier striking forces of the 
Navy, and in the tactical air units of the Air Force and the Marine 
Corps. Our policy calls for flexibility and versatility in the employ- 
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ment of existing forces. We are prepared to use our total resources 
in the most effective manner appropriate to the particular situation. 

The buildup of the Strategic Air Command of the Air Force is 
continuing. This part of our retaliatory force will increase in numbers, 
but more importantly in quality as the remaining reciprocating engine 
bombers are replaced by modern jet aircraft. The B-36, long the 
mainstay of the long-range strategic forces, will be replaced by the 
B-52, the new long-range jet bomber. The long-range strategic 
fighter units in the Strategic Air Command forces are scheduled to be 
reequipped with supersonic fighters possessing a nuclear capability. 
These forces are being maintained in a high degree of readiness. Some 
of these forces are capable of operating directly from the continental 
United States; all are capable of operating from bases scattered around 
the globe. Local air defense for bases in areas outside the continental 
air defense system is being improved. 

The carrier striking forces of the Navy will be augmented by 1 addi- 
tional carrier and 1 carrier air group this year. More importantly, 
both the carriers and the aircraft are being rapidly modernized, the 
carriers both through the conversion of existing carriers and the con- 
struction of new carriers, and the aircraft through the replacement of 
old models with the new aircraft now in production. 

I am sure you are all familiar with the new Forrestal class carriers, 
the first of which was launched about a month ago. These new car- 
riers, as well as other carriers that are being modernized, will be 
equipped with newly developed aircraft with improved nuclear 
capabilities, such as the A3D and A4D, and very high-speed fighters 
such as F9F9, FJ4, and F3H. Our carrier-based airpower increases 
the flexibility and dispersion of our retaliatory power. 

The Army has also improved its nuclear capabilities. Atomic 
artillery and Honest John unguided rockets, both capable of deliver- 
ing atomic warheads, are now included in Army units in the conti- 
nental United States and overseas. 

The capability of our retaliatory force is dependent upon its quality 
as well as its size. The tremendous destructive power of nuclear 
weapons has put a premium on certainty of delivery. A single air- 
craft may now accomplish what would have required thousands of 
aircraft during World War II. Consequently, the quality of our 
retaliatory force is now becoming increasingly more important than 
its size. We feel confident that the retaliatory forces provided in our 
program are equal to the tasks they must perform. 


CONTINENTAL DEFENSE 


The United States has been building a continental air defense sys- 
tem for several years. This is a massive undertaking, involving great 
cost and effort in the land areas of the far North and in the seaward 
extensions. 

The major elements of this system are (1) the warning net, on the 
land, on the sea, and in the air, employing both electronic means 
such as radar and the eyes and ears of hundreds of thousands of our 
private citizens in the Ground Observer Corps manning 13,000 posts 
throughout the country; (2) the weapons systems, including manned 
interceptor aircraft, antiaircraft artillery, and guided missiles; and 
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(3) the communication and control system, the essential link between j 


the warning net and the weapons systems. 

While continental air defense is the primary responsibility of the 
Air Force, the continental defense system is a joint undertaking of 
all the services, including the participation of selected elements of the 
Reserve forces of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. The Air Force 
and its Reserve components, for example, provide the land warning 
net, the so-called Texas Towers, the close-in airborne early warning 
aircraft, and the manned interceptor forces. The Army, assisted by 
the National Guard, provides the antiaircraft artillery and Nike 
guided-missile units. ‘The Navy furnishes the seaborne early warning 
facilities, namely the picket ships, the distant airborne early warning 
aircraft, harbor defense, and submarine surveillance. 

In addition, each of the services in time of emergency will contribute 
such aircraft, radar facilities, and the antiaircraft artillery forces as 
may be available in its active forces and reserve components. The 
Air Force, for example, would provide all available tactical and 
training aircraft in the continental United States and the bulk of the 
Air Force Reserve forces would be committed to this mission for a 
period of time. The Army would contribute such National Guard 
antiaricraft resources and such other antiaircraft units of the active 
forces as may be available in the continental United States. The 
Navy and Marine Corps would contribute such aircraft, both land- 
and ship-based, as may be available and useful at the time of emer- 

ency. 

The problem of coordinating this vast aggregate of forces is indeed a 
big one. For this reason we have recently established the new Conti- 
nental Air Defense Command with headquarters at Colorado Springs, 
which is responsible for the control of the combat elements and coordi- 
nation of the early warning systems. 

The continental air-defense program is being pushed with all 
practical speed. It is important to understand that the kind of equip- 
ment needed in this program is subject to rapid obsolescence due to 
the high rate of technological advance in this field. The improvement 
of the system is geared to the availability of suitable equipment and 
to the capacity of our forces to use this equipment. 

Considerable progress has been made in the implementation of 
comprehensive plans for aircraft control and warning and submarine 
detection, as well as in measures for the destruction of hostile aircraft 
and submarines. The aircraft control and warning network will 
encompass (1) the present continental United States permanent radar 
network, which is undergoing substantial augmentation; (2) the 
Southern Canada Pinetree radar network, which is virtually completed; 
(3) an early warning line across middle Canada; and (4) the distant 
early warning line across the most northerly practicable part of 
North America. 

The Canadian Government is making an invaluable contribution to 
the air defense of the North American Continent. The Canadian 
forces not only participate in the warning net but also provide a num- 
ber of interceptor squadrons for this mutual effort. Important agree- 
ments in relation to the financing, equipping and operation of the 
Mid-Canada and the distant early warning lines have recently been 
negotiated with Canada and we have no important matters remaining 
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to be settled in this regard. They are contributing a full share in the 
planning, operation and financing of this important undertaking. 

The continental United States radar network is being extended sea- 
ward from both coasts by radar-equipped aircraft, radar picket 

vessels, and large radar in the Texas ‘Towers being installed on stra- 

tegically situated shoals off our coasts. The Mid-Canada line will be 
extended seaward by the use of airborne early warning aircraft and 
radar picket ships. <A limited number of aircraft and radar picket 
ships have already begun operations, and construction of the first 
Texas Tower will begin soon. Equipment is being procured to con- 
vert the continental defense net to a new semiautomatic system to 
improve communications, data processing, and weapons control. 

Our expanding active Air Force fighter interceptor squadrons are one 
hundred percent equipped with modern jet fighters. Improved fire- 
power in these interceptor forces is being achieved by the introduction 
of high performance air-to-air rockets and Falcon and Sparrow guided 
missiles will soon give our interceptors increased kill effectiveness. 

Antiaircraft defenses around many of our strategic targets are being 
strengthened by the installation of the Army’s “Nike surface-to-air 
guided missile. We are encouraged by the number of Nike batteries 
now ready to engage hostile aircraft should the need arise. Improved 
surface-to-air guided missiles are expected to be available in the future. 

A comprehensive and vigorous research and development effort is 
directed toward the future air defense system which will encompass 
radars of increased range and height finding capability; high perform- 
ance long-range, medium-range, and short- -range piloted and pilotless 
interceptors; more versatile surface-to-air guided missiles; improved 
devices for submarine detection; and nuclear weapons applications to 
continental defense. 

While our air defense system is already formidable, we must devote 
our efforts to a steadily improving air defense system phased to cope 
with growing Soviet capabilities and make maximum feasible use of 
new weapons and techniques as quickly as they are developed. We 
must recognize that in a very real sense all forces included in our mili- 
tary programs contribute in some measure to continental defense: 
offensive forces by their deterring effect and overseas-based forces plus 
our allies by posing both material and psy chological obstacles to any 
potential enemy operations. 


OTHER MILITARY FORCES AND MISSIONS 


While the two tasks I have just discussed have high priority, there 
are Other important military tasks which we must be prepared to 
carry out. A portion of our Ground Forces, amphibious forces and 
tactical air forces must be deployed in line with our international 
commitments and strategic needs. However, from the viewpoint of 
collective security of the free world, it is essential to hold these de- 
ployed forces to the minimum and to concentrate, principally in the 
United States, the balance of our forces in a strategic reserve available 
for use wherever they may be required. 

We recognize both the possible needs for timely reinforcement of 
United States forces overseas as well as the practical considerations 
limiting the rapid deployment of large military forces from the con- 
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tinental United States immediately on the outbreak of war. Thus, 
we must achieve a proper balance between the size of our active forces 
and the size of our Ready Reserve forces. We must develop Reserve 
Forces adequate in size and combat effectiveness to sustain and aug- 
ment the active forces of all services in a timely manner in the event 
of an all-out war. The new legislation requested by the President 
earlier this month will provide the foundation for rebuilding, strength- 
ening and improving the readiness of the civilian components of our 
Armed Forces to meet today’s requirements for rapid mobilization. 

As stated earlier, an essential task during the initial period, in the 
event of global war, will be to clear and keep open the sea lanes that 
tie us to our allies. Our military programs provide the forces to deal 
with potential enemy naval forces; to seize and defend advance naval 
bases; to conduct antisubmarine warfare and to carry out the mine- 
sweeping, minelaying, and harbor defense missions of the Navy. 

As we all recognize, global war is not the only threat to our national 
security. Our forces must also be prepared to cope with lesser hostile 
actions. Within the framework of collective defense of the free world 
we must place growing reliance on the forces of the other free nations 
of the world. We will continue to assist in the equipping and training 
of these forces. We must recognize, however, that there may be 
places where local forces cannot by themselves cope with aggression 
directed against them. We must be prepared, in line with our col- 
lective security responsibilities, to come rapidly and effectively to 
their assistance. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


It is quite apparent from what I have said that science and tech- 
nology are playing an important role in our military planning. The 
effectiveness of a military research and development program cannot 
be measured solely in terms of the number of dollars we expend for 
this purpose. I am confident that the present level of Department 
of Defense research and development expenditures is just about right. 
It is important to maintain stability in the overall level of expenditures 
in this field in order to facilitate sound planning. Our principal 
problem is to apportion our efforts in such a way as to produce the 
greatest possible amount of usable research and development. Our 
fiscal year 1956 program lays particular stress on the utilization of 
nuclear energy in military operations. The U.S. S. Nautilus put to 
sea on January 17 and its performance has exceeded expectations. 
This event is typical of what research and development can do, and 
opens up an entire new field of propulsion, not only for ships, but 
eventually for aircraft. Our program also emphasizes new equipment 
and techniques required to provide the mobility needed to meet the 
changed requirements of nuclear warfare, and the development of 
operational guided missiles to meet the urgent requirements of our 
air defense and retaliatory forces. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY REQUESTED FOR FISCAL YEAR 1956 


The fiscal 1956 budget requests a total of $34,360 million of 
obligational authority, which, together with an estimated $11,700 
million unobligated funds to be carried forward from this fiscal year, 
will finance the military programs I have outlined to you. Specific 
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appropriation requests are now before your committee covering 
$31,377 million. Additional requests, currently estimated at $2,983 
million, will be submitted later to cover the costs of proposed legis- 
lation. 

This proposed legislation consists of three major programs, the 
largest of which is military public works. The details of this pro- 
gram are being firmed up, and the budgetary requirements are cur- 
rently estimated at $1,910 million. These requirements stem from 
the expanding Air Force program, from the continental defense 
requirements of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and from other 
essential construction of the services, including another increment of 
greatly needed military family housing. 

The budgetary requirements of the second program are currently 
estimated at $950 million and relate to the proposed Military Career 
Incentive Act which would provide selective pay increases for military 
personnel and a number of other service benefits needed to encourage 
able men and women to select and follow military careers. The 
third program relates to the new national Reserve plan, for which 
$123 million would be required in addition to amounts included in 
the initial request for $31,377 million now under consideration by 
your committee. 

President Eisenhower recommended these last two programs to the 
Congress in his message of January 13, and Secretary Burgess will 
discuss them when he appears before your committee. I should 
point out at this time that these estimated costs may have to be 
changed, depending upon the action the Congress takes with respect 
to the authorizing Tagalation. 

Against this gross requirement of roughly $3 billion for proposed 
legislation, it is recommended that $1.5 billion be met from currently 
available funds which can be transferred as a result of actual and pros- 
pective savings and adjustments. This would be derived by the 
transfer of $700 million from the Army stock fund, and $800 million 
from the Army procurement and production appropriation, which 
are not required by the Army during the coming year. If the pro- 
posed legislation is enacted as requested, and assuming that the funds 
necessary to finance the legislation are provided by the Congress in 
the manner suggested, the net new obligational authority necessary 
for fiscal 1956 would be $32,860 million, of which $31,377 million is 
contained in the regular Department of Defense appropriation bill 
now being considered by your committee. 

The $31,377 million new obligational authority being requested in 
the present bill is distributed by service as follows: Army, $7,289 
million; Navy $8,918 million; Air Force, $14,530 million; Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, $13 million; and interservice activities, $627 
million, principally for retired pay. The service requests will be 
increased by the amounts required to finance the proposed legislation 
following action by the Congress. 


RELATION TO MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


During the current fiscal year 1955, the Department of Defense is 
proceeding to implement the provisions of section 110 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1955, which provided much-needed authority for the 
integrated financing of the military assistance program with that for 
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the same or similar procurement of items in the military departments, 
Under this legislation, the military departments may proceed in an 
orderly manner to combine or consolidate the procurement for MDAP 
items with those for their own accounts, with resulting procurement 
and supply-management economies. This consolidated procurement 
is financed in the regular military appropriations on the basis of antici- 
pated reimbursements, with such reumbursements collected when the 
completed end items have actually been shipped. While clearing 
up the former overly complex and relatively uncoordinated system 
of financing MDAP procurement is a difficult task, we antic ~ 
that this will be accomplished by the end of the current fiscal yea 
As a result, the MDAP program for common-type items will be ox a 
cash-and-carry basis—that is, deliveries to MDAP will be equal to 
the expenditures by MDAP for those items, as required by law. 





OBLIGATIONS AND UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 





At the beginning of the current fiscal year, a total of $15.7 billion 
in unobligs ated funds was carried over from prior-year appropriations, 
These funds, plus the $29.6 billion in new obligational authority pro- 
vided by the Congress and $4.6 billion in reimbursements and trans- 
fers, made a total of $49.9 billion available for obligation. Obligations 
during the current year are expected to total $37.9 billion, while 
$0.3 billion will expire at the end of the year. As a result, there is 
expected to be an unobligated carryover of $11.7 billion available for 
fiscal 1956, which has been taken into account in determining our 
budget request. Our program for fiscal 1956 contemplates that the 
unobligated balance at the end of fiscal 1956 will be reduced to approx- 
imately $6.5 billion, plus any unobligated balance of the military 
public works program which will be transmitted later. 

If we are to maintain orderly procurement processes near the end 
of a current fiscal year and in the early months of a succeeding year, 
it is essential to provide a “planned unobligated carryover.’ For 
example, we should have funds reserved and available for the engineer- 
ing changes necessary to complete items already on order and in 
production. Similarly, funds must be available to cover the total 
cost of long lead- time items, orders he’ which may be placed in a 
series of phased steps over a period of time. As an illustration, in 
ship construction long-lead items such as hull and machinery may be 
obligated before June 30 in a current year with shorter lead time 
components placed under contract and obligated in the succeeding 

ar. This applies also to other complex long-lead time items such 
as aircraft, 

We cannot state precisely what the minimum amount of unobligated 
carryover should be. We have been making concerted efforts in the 
De partment of Defense to examine this problem, and to reduce the 
amount of the unobligated funds which are not genuinely needed to 
carry out the programs in future years. Whenever we have found 
taatdle no longer needed to complete prior year programs, we have, 
in our budget presentations and with the subsequent approval of the 
Congress, applied these excess funds as a credit against the next 
year’s funding requirements. For example, the Army “did not request 
any new funds for the procurement and production appropriation in 
fiscal 1955, nor is it requesting any new funds in fiscal 1956; more- 
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over, as I have already stated, there is an $800 million amount recom- 
mended to be transferred from this same appropriation to finance in 
part the proposed legislation in the fiscal 1956 budget. We have 
applied the same kind of analysis and review to the funding require- 
ments in all appropriations. By the end of fiscal 1956, the unobli- 
gated carryover should approach the level that would normally be 
expected to be available from vear to year to run a military program 
of the present size and composition. 


EXPENDITURES 


On an overall basis, total expenditures for the military functions of 
the Department of Defense for fiscal 1956 are estimated at $34 billion— 
slightly higher than the amount of net new obligational authority 
requested and a little lower than the amount we now expect to spend 
during the current fiscal year. You will recall that last year the expen- 
diture estimate in the President’s budget for fiscal 1955 was about 
$37.6 billion. At this point—12 months later—it looks as though we 
will actually spend about $34.4 billion, or some $3 billion less than 
originally estimated. 

As the President pointed out in his fiscal 1956 budget message, the 
detailed estimates of expenditures for the many individual programs 
of the Department of Defense add to a total of $35,750 million. The 
President and the Budget Director believe, because of our success to 
date in introducing improvements in planning and efficiency in opera- 
tions, and because all elements of all programs do not develop exactly 
as forecast, that Department of Defense expenditures in fiscal 1956 
will end up at $34 billion. In my judgment, this is a reasonable esti- 
mate. The fact of the matter is, as you gentlemen are well aware, 
that it is quite an undertaking to attempt to estimate—18 months 
before the fact—exactly what is going to be spent for a program as 
vast and varied in its elements, and as spread out all over the world 
as is this defense program. 

We are continuing our efforts to increase efficiency and to make 
economies, and spend the money properly. I want to make it per- 
fectly clear, however, that we are not going to reduce the forces that 
are programed in this budget, or take actions which would impair 
their readiness or combat effectiveness, in order to reduce expenditures. 





UNEXPENDED CARRYOVER 


As in the case of unobligated balances carried forward from year to 
year, we have been making substantial progress in reducing the total 
unexpended balances. From a total of $62.2 billion at the end of 
fiscal 1953, we lowered the unexpended balance to $55.1 billion by the 
end of fiscal 1954, and we estimate that by the end of fiscal 1955 this 
balance will be about $46.6 billion, and by the end of fiscal 1956 about 
$41.4 billion. Thus, by the end of fiscal 1956, we expect to have reduced 
the unexpended balance around $20 billion from that at the end of 
fiscal 1953. Most of the remaining unexpended carryover will repre- 
sent outstanding obligations, the bulk of which will be for aircraft, 
ships, and other undelivered materiel and construction work in 
progress. 
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ADEQUACY OF THE PROGRAM 


In concluding, I would like to state that I believe the program now 
before you, and the additional requirements that will be transmitted 
later when the enabling legislation has been approved, represent a 
sound, flexible defense program for this country. As a result of our 
studies, we concluded that in certain areas the United States forces 
were not deployed to the best advantage of this country and the free 
world and that for their best utilization in the event of major war or 
of local aggression certain redeployments were both desirable and 
necessary. 

We feel that our military program also continues to provide a sound 
base for mobilization in the event of a general emergency and will 
enable us to maintain ready forces to perform essential tasks in the 
initial phases of a general war, and enable the United States promptly 
to supplement the indigenous forces of our allies in the event of 
aggression short of general war. 

We believe that the program as outlined in the budget for fiscal 1956 
represents the general order of magnitude of the size forces that this 
country can effectively maintain, can improve on a qualitative basis 
and that the economy of the country can continue to support. 

We recognize that improvements in organization and in weapons 
may make possible certain small savings and adjustments but that our 
overall strength in the active forces will need to be held to this general 
level for the next several years. As our Reserve structures and organ- 
izations improve it may be possible at a future date that their con- 
tribution will permit further minor adjustments in the active force 
levels. 

In working out this program we have been fully conscious of the 
impact that any reductions in our deployments abroad or in the 
strength of our total military forces might have upon our allies and 
have considered our plans carefully with due regard to the improved 
strength which they themselves are able to maintain, in many cases 
with our aid. None of the redeployments which we have made, nor 
the adjustments in our personnel strengths, should be considered as 
indicating any lessening of our determination to defend those areas 
vital to the security interests of this country and the free world. 

In connection with the current problem in the Pacific and in par- 
ticular the Formosa Straits, President Eisenhower said: 

What we are now seeking is primarily to clarify present policy and to unite in its 
application. We are not establishing a new policy. Consequently, my recom- 
mendations do not call for an increase in the Armed Forces of the United States or 
any acceleration in military procurement or levels of defense production. If any 
unforeseen emergency arises requiring any change, I will communicate with the 
Congress. I hope, however, that the effect of an appropriate congressional reso- 
lution will be to calm the situation rather than to create further conflict. 

The forces envisaged in the long-range program of the Department 
of Defense constitute by far the largest Military Establishment that 
this country has ever undertaken to maintain for an indefinite period 
of time. With the incorporation into our Military Establishment of 
the new weapons that we have developed, they constitute a force of 
tremendous striking power. The maintenance of these forces and 
their qualitative improvement will require expenditures over an in- 
definite period of years of many billions of dollars. 
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I cannot at this time foresee any important reduction in the Military 
Establishment nor in the total annual military expenditures of the 
Department of Defense below the present levels, nor do 1 see any need 
for any important increases short of war. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, in your statement to the committee 
you have laid down a program calling for an appropriation by Con- 
gress this year of something in excess of $34 billion. 

In view of the great importance of this portion of the budget, I 
have invited Mr. Cannon, the chairman of the committee, to be 
present at the hearing this morning, and Mr. Taber, former chair- 
man. It was not possible for Mr. Cannon to be with us this morning. 
He will be with us at a later date. 

Mr. Taber is here. 

Mr. Taber, I am going to invite you to develop any matter you 
may wish at this time. 

Mr. Taser. There is only one thing that I have in mind to ask, 
and it will be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET FOR CONTINENTAL DEFENSE 


Mr. Taser. Is there, in your opinion, sufficient money provided 
here in the budget for the development of the radar screen and other 
items related to the protection of the United States against enemy 
aircraft approach, as should be appropriated at this time? 

Secretary Witson. The answer to that is “Yes.’”’ The limitation 
in that area is not money; it is scientific development and knowing 
what you are doing and getting your technical developments right. 

Mr. Manon. This is a rather large committee. We have some new 
men on the committee, Mr. Norrell, Mr. Whitten, Mr. Andrews, Mr. 
Riley, Mr. Deane, Mr. Flood. Some of them have previously served 
on one of the defense subcommittees of the committee. Without 
exception I regard them as men of exceptional quality. I want to 
welcome them to the subcommittee. I think they can and will make 
a genuine contribution to our work. 

At the moment I am going to ask very few questions before I pass 
the witness for questioning. 

The only thing that I am interested in is that we develop here for the 
use of the committee and for the record, where necessary, the impor- 
tant facts. It is immaterial to me who develops those facts. 


UNEXPENDED AND UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 


I think that some of the new members of the subcommittee will be 
shocked, as I am shocked, over the continued tremendous unexpended 
funds available to the Department of Defense, and the tremendous 
sums which are not being obligated from year to year, and which funds 
it is proposed will not be obligated during the fiscal year 1956. 

I hope that the new members will read and study carefully pages 
16-21, and if they can bring a fresh outlook to this very perplexing 
and difficult question, we would welcome it. I have been over it so 
many times myself I am not going to ask any questions now along 
that line. I will pass the witness to Mr. Sheppard. 
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BASIS FOR CURRENT MILITARY PLANNING 


Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Secretary, with reference to page 3 of your 
statement—and I am asking these questions out of context—you say: 


While there are no apparent indications that the Soviet Union intends to take 
action during the next few years that would deliberately precipitate another 
world conflict, we must always be alert to the possibility that such a conflict 
might arise through miscalculation on their part. There is no indication that 
the Communist leaders have given up their goal to dominate and communize 
the world, and we do not now believe that their strategy or opposition to our way 
of life has changed materially. 

And in the last paragraph on the same page, you say: 

Because of the nature of the threat there is no way to predict a date of maximum 
danger. 

I would draw the conclusion from those comments—even though 
they are taken out of context, as it were—that you are not at this 
time in a position to indicate that the hazard, insofar as the expansion 
program that has been under way by the Russian-controlled factors 
is concerned, has diminished. Is that a correct assumption? 

Secretary Witson. | think that I would rather discuss it first from 
our angle. It might appear there is some inconsistency between 
those statements, but actually the paragraph you quoted first is the 
basis for the position that we must be militarily strong over an 
indefinite period. 

The Communists are getting along quite well, I am sure, from their 
angle, without precipitating the war. As a matter of fact, the Com- 
munists have made great progress from their point of view. They 
think the free world cannot run an economy without a war. They 
think we will have an economic collapse. They think their subver- 
sion and propaganda will be effective and that they can continue to 
make progress in the world establishing their theories and controls 
without precipitating a conflict. 

Perhaps to further illustrate my point—and I am speaking only for 
myself—6 months ago I was thinking about this whole business, and 
I said to myself, ‘If we had twice the military strength in our country 
that we have, nothing different would have happened in the world 
than did happen.’ 

We did not stop fighting in Korea because we did not have the men 
and the material to fight with. As a matter of fact, we were getting 
into a very powerful position. We did not refuse to go into Indochina 
because we did not have any thing to go in with. EDC did not col- 
lapse because we did not have ‘military power. The Communist 
threat cannot be licked by military power alone. 

It is my opinion that we have just about the right approach to it 
now. If we suddenly started to build up and increase our military 
strength, the whole free world might get scared. They might think 
we were aggressively inclined, so I think that we have a sound 
program. Our country can support it and should be willing to support 
it. We ought to start to work in some of these other areas to take the 
heat off in the world where we can. 

Now, I am personally very encouraged that this move in regard to 
Formosa is a move to start to clarify our position and make some 
progress. 

There are a lot of people worried about it. It is an important move 
in the international area, but it is not something that changes our 
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military program. We are already strong. We are strong enough 
to do what may be necessary. 

Nothing has happened in the Far East, in my opinion, in the last 
2 years that we could have changed by just more forces in being. 

‘Have I answered your question for you? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes, I think so. 

Is it your opinion at this time that the outbreaks that are continuing 
to emanate from Communist China are not directed from the Kremlin? 

Secretary Wiison. As far as I know, there is a very close coopera- 
tive relationship between the Soviet Union and the Communist 
Chinese, but I do not think they always operate on exactly the same 
basis, any more than the free world operates that way. 

Mr. Suepparp. And is it your present opinion that if it became 
necessary in the safeguarding of Formosa and the adjacent islands 
that we are presently interested in protecting, to carry out your 
present plans, that will not have a motivating factor on Russian 
support or aggression? 

Secretary Wiison. I do not think that the Soviets, in spite of 
what they may say, want a war with the free world. They have so 
much more to lose than they would gain. It may be within their 
strategy that they would like to see us fight China and dissipate our 
manpower and resources. 

I actually think that the steps we are taking will turn out to be 
constructive steps. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, as long as they can proceed to 
attain by indirection or otherwise the cause that they wish to attain 
without a direct conflict with the United Nations and the United 
States, you think that they will pursue that course? Is that what 
you said? 

Secretary Witson. Yes; and I think there is another thing I should 
say. We should give the devil his due. 

The whole world, including the Russians and the Chinese, are 
struggling with the aftermath of a terrible war, and some revolutions 
that followed the war. Now, internal revolutions have often followed 
wars. Wars do not settle problems; they just create new ones. We 
are still struggling with the aftermath of World War II. We have to 
be realists as well as idealists about it and look them over and see if, 
one at a time, we cannot help cure some of these problems. 

Mr. Manon. Will you yield at that point, Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. SHepparp. Certainly. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, if wars do not settle problems, and if 
they only precipitate and increase problems, and if we put the world 
on notice that is our attitude, does not that place the aggressor in a 
strategic, psycbological and military advantage over us? 

Secretary Witson. You could argue it from that point of view, but 
you can also argue it from the point of view it has put him in a very 
poor position before the world, and world opinion. 

Mr. Taser. And perhaps his own people? 

Secretary Wiitson. We know that our country has no imperialistic 
desires; no will to force our system upon anybody, but a great many 
on do not quite understand that as well as we do in our country. 

Ve talk so much about it in all kinds of ways that we may have the 
free world confused over what we are really trying to do. 
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Mr. Suepparp. That would seem to be a reasonable conclusion 
based on some of the comments we hear from abroad. 

Secretary Wiison. I am sure that the situation requires a great 
deal of wisdom and patience and understanding. 


““PORRESTAL”’ CLASS CARRIER 


Mr. Suepparp. I would like to ask you, with reference to your 
comments reflected in the general program—and I make specific 
reference to the Navy, which appears on page 8 of vour statement— 
we have in this bill an additional aircraft carrier of the Forrestal type, 
which I assume at the moment will cost between $180 million and 
$190 million. That figure will be developed later. 

I would like to ask you this question, and I would like a detailed 
response if you please, so far as policy pertains on the part of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. If by chance this committee in 
its wisdom, or lack of wisdom, were to eliminate the appropriation 
requested for the new carrier contained in this bill, what particular 
disturbance would be created within your military plans, and what 
would you do to supplant the construction of the Forrestal type 
carrier referred to? 

Secretary Wiison. Taking the question and breaking it down into 
pieces, the carrier is in the budget because in our overall program we 
think it should be there. It is not there because of any desire to 
appease the Navy or anyone else. It is there because we think it 
should be there. 

It really has not quite occurred to me that the committee in its 
wisdom would say we should not build a carrier, though I recognize 
that you can, if you wish. Therefore, I have not made any alterna- 
tive plan. As far as I know, none of the rest of us has. 

If the Congress did decide, and were willing to take the responsi- 
bility for saying that we should not have the carrier, then we would 
have to try to decide what to do, and whatever that would be it 
would be our second choice, to say the least. 

Mr. SHepparpD. But you do figure the carrier is essential to the pro- 
jected program that you have, so far as the present and the future 
pertains? 

Secretary Witson. It is, as we see the world situation now, and in 
the years immediately ahead. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Insofar as the Navy pertains, within its activities 
and requirements under your consolidated military projects here, 
would you consider the carrier in a priority category, comparatively 
speaking? 

Secretary Witson. Well, I think I can say it is. I am sure that the 
Navy feels that way about it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. I wish that you would insert in the record at this 
point a more detailed answer with respect to the essentiality of the 
new carrier. 

Secretary Witson. I will. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The new Forrestal attack cartiers are essential to give the highest type capa- 


bility to the new, modern airplanes which we are putting into the fleet, and for 
those which will come in the future. These planes are fast. They are heavy. 
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They require enormous quantities of fuel. The new carriers will have twice the 
capability in all major respects that a converted Essex class carrier has; i. e., 
almost double the flight-deck strength, double the number of catapults each with 
double the capacity, double the aviation-fuel capacity, and double the aviation- 
ordnance capacity. This is in a hull which has a large, canted deck to give maxi- 
mum practicable flight safety and is capable of sustaining considerable damage. 

The aging World War II carriers are being modernized to accommodate them 
to new weapons to meet interim needs. There is a limit to which their usefulness 
as bases for striking forces can be extended through modernization of these World 
War II carriers. The age at which they become uneconomical to operate and 
maintain will be reached about 1965. They will probably not be capab'e of 
operating the aircraft of the future, especially fighter and attack aircraft. Like 
land-based aircraft, the carrier aircraft of the future will continue to grow in 
weight, size, and speed; they will become more complex to maintain, service, and 
control; they will consume larger amounts of fuel and ordnance. 

Mr. Suepparp. I assume from what you have said on the record 
and off the record you do not feel that the carriers should be expressed 
or analyzed or evaluated as “sitting ducks” in the military assumptions? 
Is that a correct assumption? 

Secretary Witson. You have never heard me refer to them as 
“sitting ducks.”’ 

Mr. SuepparD. That is not my question. Will the reporter kindly 
read the question. 

(Question read.) 

Secretary Witson. I do not know how to make a simple answer to 
that question. 

Mr. SuHEepparD. When the record comes over to you, perhaps you 
will have time to analyze it and give an answer. 

Secretary Wiison. | will say this—no one should assume that a 
carrier is a sitting duck. If you want me to answer that, I would say 
it is foolishness to talk about a carrier as a sitting duck. 

Mr. SHEppaArD. I think that your answer is quite satisfactory and 
pertinent to the point involved. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


LEVEL OF PREPAREDNESS REPRESENTED BY 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Srxes. Secretary Humphrey, of the Treasury, is credited with 
having stated that this defense budget would provide for another 
small Korean war. 

Mr. Secretary. Is that the feeling in the Department of Defense? 

Secretary Wiison. I have never thought of it in those terms. It 
would make it possible for us to engage in a war if we had to have that 
kind of war, and we would have facilities we would need initially. 
Once such a war started, we would have to change our program. 

Mr. Stxes. Then your answer is—and I am not trying to put words 
into your mouth—no; this budget would not provide for another small 
Korean war. 

Secretary Wiison. I think that I would have to answer that by 
reference to the past. It did not look to us in the spring of 1953 that 
the Korean war had been fully financed, and one reason the budget for 
the Army was as high as it was was because the war was going on 
when we proposed the budget. That was for fiscal year 1954, starting 
July 1, 1953. 

Since the shooting stopped in the first month of the fiscal year, we 
were overfinanced, particularly in the Army, because the Army had 
the greatest financial load to carry. 
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Now, if we had a war going on the size of the Korean War, and if it 
was exactly the same kind of war, we would have to call up some 
Reserves as we deployed our active forces, and we would probably 
have to produce more ammunition. We lhave large stocks of am- 
munition, but we would feel uneasy about our reserve stocks 
going down, so we would start to increase production. So I cannot 
honestly say we would not come to the Congress and ask for some 
money. I think that I should refer to exactly what the President 
says about it. 

On page 22 of my prepared statement I say that in connection 
with the current problem in the Pacific and in particular the Formosa 
Strait, President Eisenhower said: 

What we are now seeking is primarily to clarify present policy and to unite in its 
application. We are not establishing a new policy. Consequently, my recom- 
mendations do not call for an increase in the Armed Forces of the United States or 
any acceleration in military procurement or levels of defense production. If any 
unforeseen emergency arises requiring any change, I will communicate with the 
Congress. 

That is exactly what would happen. 

Mr. Sixzs. Is it not idle even to speculate that in the event the 
American forces were again engaged in warfare the Department of 
Defense would not have to come back to Congress and ask for a great 
deal more money? I am sure you remember what has happened 
every time we got into a war. When we got into the Korean war, 
most of us thought from the things that had been said to us by the 
Department of Defense about our state of readinesss, that we were 
fairly well prepared to take care of ourselves defensively. Instead of 
that being true we had a crash program for that small war in Korea, 
a crash program that cost a great deal of money and probably many 
more lives than we would have lost if our preparedness picture had 
been better. 

Secretary Wiison. Well, I am not advocating any such low level 
of military preparedness, nor would I want anyone to think that I was. 

I would like to quote again the way I wound up my statement: 

I cannot at this time foresee any important reduction in the Military Establish- 
ment nor in the total military expenditures in the Department of Defense below 
the present levels, nor do I see any need for having important increases short of 
war. 

If such a thing happened we would have to take another look at it. 

Mr. Sixus. That, I assume, you are basing on the maintenance of 
a certain state of readiness, not on a state of warfare? 

Secretary Winson. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. If there should be a state of warfare, do I assume the 
Department of Defense would have to come back to Congress and 
ask for appreciably more money and troops? 

Secretary Wiuson. Likely so, depending upon what it was. 


EMERGENCY WOULD REQUIRE ADDITIONAL TROOPS 


Mr. Sixes. If it were necessary to send American ground forces 
into the Pacific to assist in the defense of Formosa, or the coastal 
islands which we have stated we would defend, or if American troops 
were needed anywhere else in the world for the type of emergency 
that would be brought about by an offensive movement of Com- 
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munist forces, where would we get the troops to meet that require- 
ment? 

Secretary Witson. Where would we get the troops? 

Mr. S1xgs. To meet that requirement. 

Secretary Wiison. We would call them up. 

Mr. Sixes. You would call in additional troops? 

Secretary Wixson. Certainly. 

Mr. Sixes. Over and beyond those you now plan to have in the 
Armed Forces during the fiscal year 1956? 

Secretary Witson. We have now the forces we would need for the 
initial stages of any such action, but we would have the same problem 
that we had in Korea. If a shooting war of some magnitude kept up, 
we would have to step up our forces in proportion to it. 

Mr. Srxes. There is no way then, as you see it, whereby projected 
troop strengths could be redeployed in order to take care of an action 
similar, for instance, to the Korean action? 

Secretary Witson. Well, we could do a very much better job than 
we did at that time, of course, because we had a very reduced ability 
then. 

Mr. Sikes. But you do not anticipate that you could avoid calling 
in more troops for the Army? 

Secretary Witson. You would need more in your training also. 
Unfortunately, as you know, you get a string of casualties when the 
shooting starts, so if you did not increase your personnel you would 
be suffering attrition and you would not have as many as you have 
now after a few months—6, 8, or 12 months. 


DEFENSE CAPABILITIES UNDER 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, do you consider that the joint capabil- 
ities of the Department of Defense are as great under the current 
budget as under the immediate past budget? 

Secretary Wiison. Our military strength is growing all the time, 
both in qualitative figures—— 

Mr. Sixss. I said “joint capabilities.” Are the joint capabilities 
of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force as great under this budget 
as they would have been under the budget immediately past? 

Secretary Wiuson. I consider they will be greater. 

Mr. Sixes. Then, why was it not possible for you to recommend 
this reduction in the Army a year ago rather than now? 

Secretary WILson. Because we did not have all of the items then. 

Mr. Sixes. What items? 

Secretary WiLson. Our newer airplanes and our newer atomic 
weapons. 

Mr. Sixes. You are considering those take the place of ground 
forces; is that correct? 

Secretary Wiuson. In part they do. I do not want to be mis- 
understood now. It is a gradual transition in military power and 
strength and strategy, and just to make my point, I would like to 
refer to the mechanization of the cavalry in the 1920’s. I would 
like to mention the fact that some 30 or 35 years ago the Air Force, 
which is now a separate force of great power, was not even a corps of 
the Army; it was a part of the Signal Corps. 
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Now, that kind of thing goes on all through military history—a 
gradual shift and use of new weapons and new strategy, and that 
situation is going on. But it does not mean we do not need an army, 
It means we reposition our expenditures and our manpower. 

Mr. Sixes. You are not telling me, are you, Mr. Secretary, that 
with a 1-million-man Army you will have a more effective Army than 
you had at current strength which I believe is 1,170,000? 

Secretary Wiison. That was not your question. You asked me 
about overall strength. 


COMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Sixes. I am trying to follow your answer, and I ask you now 
if you mean to tell me we will have a stronger Army at the projected 
level than at current levels? 

Secretary Wriuson. I think that there are many offsetting things 
in the organization of the Army, and in its weapons and all, but I do 
not think that I can claim that the Army alone would be a stronger 
military force, fighting just as an Army, without the Navy and the 
Air Force. I cannot imagine such a thing. It is hard to separate 
the two. 

Mr. Stxes. We are talking about the Army now. Would the Army 
be as strong with the new troop strength as it is with the current 
troop strength? 

Secretary Witson. There is another thing I think we should always 
keep in mind when we speak of armies, and that is, our allies. 

Mr. Stxgs. I will get around to that in a bit. Let us talk about 
our Army first. 

Secretary Witson. I think there would be some argument as to 
whether the new weapons in the Army alone had made up for the re- 
duced numbers. Some people think it would more than make it up 
and others would argue it had not as yet. That is partly because the 
tactical use of atomic weapons by the Army is a relatively new thing. 
It has not been tried in actual warfare. 

Mr. Stxzs. Such tactical use of atomic weapons in warfare is com- 
pletely untested, so what effect it is going to have, no one knows. 
You have some educated guesses, but that is as far as you can go. 

Is it not a little dangerous to rely on something that is untested in 
war to replace a drop in strength? 

Secretary Winson. That is the reason we are not doing what a lot 
of people advocate—reduce the Army still further. I think that it is 
a proper weighing of all the factors involved, including the armies of 
our allies. 

While you have not asked that specific question, I can hardly talk 
of this international situation, which is the one we are worried about, 
without talking about our allies. 

Our allies can supply strength in the armies where they cannot do it 
in this other area where our technology and our industrial base is so 
valuable to maintain the security of the free world. 

So we ask them to do the things they can do the best, and we try 
to supplement that in the overall strength of the picture with the things 
that we can do the best. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, as far as the known capability of our 
own American Army is concerned, do you feel that it will be as strong 
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under the proposed budget as it was in the last budget, taking into 
consideration the fact that the new weapons on which we are relying— 
and of course we should rely on them as much as we can—have not 
been battle-tested? 

Secretary Witson. I think that is a very difficult question to say 
yes or no to, because a decrease in numbers is on the negative side 
and an improvement in equipment is on the positive side. You are 
talking about the Army only. 

Mr. Sixes. The Army, only. 

Secretary Witson. Which presupposes that independent of what 
you do with the other services you have to keep the Army as strong 
as it was, which I do not happen to personally subscribe to. The 
actual decrease here proposed—are you talking now about the end 
strength we are aiming at for 1955? 

Mr. Srxes. As compared to 1956. 

Secretary Wiuson. Or the new 1956? 

Mr. Sixes. I am talking about Army strength in 1955, compared 
to Army strength in 1956. 

Secretary Witson. That is a difference. 

Mr. Sixes. I do not think we need too much detail on that. It 
appears to me you do not feel you can give me an unqualified “Yes, 
it is going to be stronger,’”’ and you do not want to give me an unquali- 
fied “‘No, it will not be as strong.’’ You say it is difficult to answer? 

Secretary Witson. That is mght. I think the Army people would 
say the same thing, except that they might say it is not as strong, 
depending upon how an individual man appraises the thing. 





VIEWPOINT OF ARMY ON REDUCTION OF ARMY STRENGTH 


Mr. Sixes. Let us talk about the Army people now. I think I am 
correct in this: It had been my understanding that the Army had 
anticipated more troops, a greater number of troops in fiscal 1956 
than in fiscal 1955, and that the instructions to cut the strength of 
the Army came as a great surprise to them, when brought out in 
December. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. McNett. Excuse me. Did you say a greater average strength 
in 1956 than the average number in 1956? 

Mr. Sixes. Let us say that the Army had not expected to have to 
absorb an additional cut. It came as a surprise to the Army that 
they were told they would have to make that additional cut. 

Secretary Wixson. I think that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Were the Army people consulted about this in advance, 
or were they simply given a new number and told, ‘This is your 
strength’’? 

Secretary Wiison. They had been consulted about it right along. 
They had recommended more people. 

That is a natural thing for the services to do. I find as a civilian 
they always recommend more. That is why the civilians have to 
try and look it over once in awhile. 

Mr. Sixes. Those are the people we depend upon to win battles 
are they not? 

Secretary Wiison. Surely. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it not natural to assume their advice is worth 
something? 
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Secretary Witson. Surely. But the history of the world is that 
if you listen to the military people only they will bankrupt the nation 
or else create a military dictatorship. That is why our Constitution 
says that the civilians should say how big the Army should be. 

Mr. Stxes. The Army had recommended more troops, rather than 
fewer troops? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. But they were told they had to take an additional cut 
of 100,000 troops, which was later changed to 75,000 troops. This 
came as a complete surprise, which they had not budgeted for; is 
that correct? 

Secretary Witson. It is not quite correct. At this time last year 
we had been thinking about a somewhat smaller force than we had 
asked for the fiscal year 1955. Then, due to the uncertainties that 
still existed in Korea and in Indochina with the war still going on, 
we thought we ought to have more cushion in the program, so we 
put some back in. 

The resurvey of our strategic position in the world made by the 
Chiefs after they took charge in the summer of 1953 contemplated 
something like we are talking about now. 

The timing of that was not completely tied down, because other 
people in the world had something to do with it. You had to con- 
sider whether the Korean war would break out again right away, or 
whether we would make some other adjustments. We have to put 
down some exact figures for you gentlemen so that you can appraise 
them in money, but it is awfully hard to set an absolute figure that 
1% years from now you are going to reach, because a little plus and 
minus can happen 

So I know the President likes to speak of them as ‘‘target figures,” 
but I will say this: That our country is fortunate in having as President 
a man who knows as much about military requirements and war as 
any living man in the world. Certainly if he thought this was the 
wrong program, he is the boss and could have changed it. The rest 
of us are all advisers to him. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Secretary, the man who presently is charged with 
the responsibility for properly carrying out Army policies, its Chief of 
Staff, has not indicated that he is in complete accord with the 
desirability from the defense standpoint of these cuts. He is quoted 
in today’s press as saying that— 


In these days of military mobility and modern weapons there are conditions 
in which more rather than fewer men probably would be needed. 


CONSIDERATION GIVEN TO ARMY’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


To what extent were the recommendations of the Chief of Staff and 
the other Army leaders weighed in this matter? Was the balancing 
of the budget the primary consideration in this cut? 

Secretary Wiison. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Then to what extent was it considered? 

Secretary Witson. The points of view of all the Chiefs and the 
meetings of the Chiefs were all cleared through the Security Council, 
discussed and considered by the President. 

Mr. Sixes. Did balancing the budget enter into it at all? 
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Secretary Wiison. I do not think I could honestly say that we work 
in @ vacuum in this business so far as cost and money is concerned. If 
I did you gentlemen would want to throw me out the door, and I 
think properly. 

What we did this time was to set the force levels first and then the 
Defense Department priced them. I think it was disappointing to 
some of the people across the country that we did not think we could 
cut the expenses some more. I think we have made a lot of progress 
and still achieved a very strong military position. 

Mr. Sikres. When the top men in the Army tell you that they do not 
feel they have the men they need to do the specific job now required of 
them, how do you evaluate their opinion in this matter? 

Secretary Witson. It is never a real simple thing. It is all on the 
basis of the assumptions you make; what you expect of your allies and 
other kinds of things. 

I have told you very frankly that if we get into another shooting 
war we would have to have some more men before the shooting was 
over. 

Mr. Sixes. In Korea our allies did us but little good; you cannot 
rate the allied military forces in Europe as being much potential help 
in Asia, unless they change materially from their attitude in the 
Korean war. 

Secretary Witson. Our country has agreed to provide Korea with 
total aid of up to $700 million for fiscal year 1955, and they are going 
up to 20 army divisions and a marine division over there, and we 
are stand ng the expense. While the shooting was going on I think 
the most they ever had in combat—combat-ready—was about 12 divi- 
sions. It is common knowledge that we have put hundreds of millions 
of dollars in Formosa, to assist Chiang’s troops on Formosa. We 
should not be doing it if we are going to be doing all the fighting with 
our own people in the event the Communists started another war. 

Mr. Sikes. Then is it true that the thinking of the people who are 
responsible for the Army’s operations was not given primary cons d- 
eration when the size of the Army and the budget for the Army were 
decided upon? 

Secretary Witson. I think that is a fair statement. I do not think 
it is unusual. I think it has happened many times before. 


CONSULTATION WITH CONGRESS ON TROOP STRENGTH 


Mr. Stkes. Was Congress contacted with reference to this reduction 
below the size of the force that was budgeted for? 

Secretary Witson. The final decision, as far as the adjustments in 
the end strength levels are concerned, was made in December. This 
is about the first real chance we have had to tell you about it. 

Mr. Stkes. Congress was not consulted in advance before the cuts 
were announced, though, is that not true? 

Secretary Wiison. That is correct, so far as I know. 

Mr. Sikes. Does that coincide with your thinking of the proper 
balance between the legislative and administrative branch of the 
Government? 

Secretary Witson. I would think so. When I explained why the 
number we asked for a year ago was 72,000 or so more than we had 
really thought we needed, that we put some cushion in it, | am sure 
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that the Army has not always been up to authorized strength in the 
past history of our country. 

Mr. Sixes. But to make a deliberate reduction without advising 
Congress or requesting the concurrence of Congress would appear to 
me to be taking away the authority vested in Congress by the 
Constitution. 

Secretary Witson. I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. Sixes. You should know that Congress has the authority to 
determine the size of the Armed Forces. 

Secretary Wixtson. As I say, I am not a constitutional lawyer. [ 
am sure it is the right thing to do; that is all I ean say about it. 

Mr. Srxes. You mean you are sure it is the right thing for the 
Department of Defense or some person or agency other than Congress 
to arbitrarily determine the size of the Army? 

Secretary Witson. No; I did not say that. It is the right thing 
to do on the size of the Ar my. The technicalities or shall I call it the 
protocol or what not—TI surely do not want to get into that. 

Mr. Sixes. I do not think it is either a technicality or protocol 
when the Constitution states clearly that Congress shall determine the 
size of the Armed Forces. Congress having determined the size of 
the Armed Forces, it would appear to me that the Department of 
Defense would advise Congress and request the concurrence of Con- 
gress before any material action is undertaken changing the strength 
of any branch of the service from the authorized level. 

Secretary Wiuson. Well, I never thought about that, to tell you 
the truth. We are talking about an adjustment of 3 or 4 percent in 
our armed strength. 

So far as [ am concerned, if anybody can tell it that close it is the 
President of the United States. 

I would like to add one other thing: That we were pretty slow 
aboyit getting at any reduction in the Army, and we are much above 
the end strength. We have plenty of time to go back to the higher 
end strength, if you people want to say we have to do it. If so, I 
think you should tell me within the next 30 days or so that you want 
me to draft 20,000 a month instead of 11,000. 

My conception of my responsibility is to do well and efficiently 
what the people through their Congress tell me is the job. You must 
make up your minds as to what you think we ought to do and we 
will try to do it. 


ABILITY TO MEET LOCAL AGGRESSION 


Mr. Stxes. You dwelled at some length on the need for meeting 
local aggression. Do you feel that we are prepared to meet local 
aggression of the type which we saw in Korea or similar actions which 
might be anticipated in other parts of the world, as far as the Army’s 
responsibility is concerned? 

Secretary Wiison. I think we are, short of an actual shooting war, 
in which case we would have to step up our military program as we 
actually got involved in the war. I do not think you can meet any 
local aggression with an army only. 

Mr. Sixes. Nobody here has indicated anything of the sort, Mr. 
Secretary. However, I am talking about the Army’s part of this job. 
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With fewer ground forces how would you feel that you have the 
degree of mobility and striking power necessary to meet that type of 
aggression? Do we have in being forces and equipment that would 
give us in this budget a greater degree of mobility than we had in 
prior budgets? 

Secretary Wiison. The reductions in the Army mostly come about 
through a change in our deployments, particularly in Korea. I am 
sure that the great majority of the people believe that we are doing 
the right thing; that we cannot keep 6 or 8 divisions tied down in 
Korea indefinitely. 

Mr. Srxes. I do not want to interrupt you unnecessarily, but let me 
quote from your own statement, where you said, on page 14: 


To concentrate * * * the balance of our forces in a strategic reserve available 
for use wherever they may be required. 


Secretary Witson. That is correct. 


MOBILITY OF FORCES 


Mr. Sixes. It is your feeling we now can move them more speedily 
into whatever part of the world they may be needed? 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Congressman, if you left them in Korea and 
you had a need for them some place else you would have an added 
issue of whether or not you dared to take them out of Korea at that 
time, as against taking them out at some proper time. 

Mr. Srxes. I am not questioning the wisdom of moving them into 
a strategic reserve. I would question whether you have the facilities 
for that rapid deployment under the proposed budget. 

Have you improved the Army’s degree of mobility by having more 
planes, speedier ships, and other facilities to transport them? 

Secretary Witson. I think the experience is that in many ways 
you could move troops better from the continental United States or 
Hawaii than you could from some rather small ports you would have 
oe or some place like that. I am sure the answer to that is 
“ es.”’ 

Mr. Sixes. Of course, that would depend upon where the action 
took place. 

Secretary Witson. We do have the facilities. 

Mr. Stxes. That would depend upon where the action took place. 

Secretary Witson. If the need arises we have a lot of ways of 
moving people. We moved a Marine division very quickly just 
before the shooting stopped in Korea. 

Mr. S1xzs. Is our ability to move people rapidly going to be greater 
or less under the new budget? 

Secretary Witson. I do not think it will be changed very much. 
It will improve as we improve our air transportation. 


STABILITY OF PRESENT FORCE LEVELS 


Mr. Sixes. We have talked in the past quite a bit about the “feast 
or famine” pattern of our military program. 

Secretary Wriison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. That, of course, is something we all would like to* see 
avoided. Do you feel there is a possibility that in the event of 
trouble somewhere in the world—and there are indications that there 
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may be trouble somewhere in the world, if we believe the news stories—| 


that by reducing the Army in the face of that possible trouble in the 

world we may simply be putting ourselves in the position of having 

to start building it up again soon? 
Secretary Wiison. I do not think so. 


INFORMATION ON WORLD SITUATION AS A BASIS FOR MILITARY PLANNING 


Mr. Srtxes. Do you have information that the Congress does not| 
have, which makes you feel that the world situation today is more | 
stable than the headlines and the statements the Communists them-| 


selves make, would have us believe? 


Secretary Wiison. I think short of an actual shooting war of some | 
magnitude that our military power is what we need to work toward | 
peace in the world. I think we should remember all the time that | 
we are not going to be aggressors and we are not the people promoting | 


wars. 
Mr. Sixes. Please answer my question. Do you have any infor- 


mation which is not available to the Congress and the publie which 


leads you to believe that the situation is more stable than appears 
from the things the Communists are saying and the things that appear 
in print? 


Secretary Wiison. I said awhile ago that I felt this last move here | 


in the Formosa area was a move toward peace in the world. I think 


that is a constructive thing, and it gives me more hope of getting out | 


of trouble and getting it behind us than what has happened in the 
past. It is a realistic look at the situation. 


Mr. Srxes. Would you mind answering the question I asked you? | 


Would you read that question, Mr. Reporter? 
(Question read by reporter.) 
Secretary Wiuson. I think the answer to that is ‘‘Yes.” 


Mr. Srxzs. Is it something that you can take this committee into | 


your confidence on? If there are reasons that show we can do with 


a smaller military budget, I am sure we all would like to know them. | 


It would certainly put my mind more at ease than it is at the moment. 


Secretary Witson. I think that while it is not conclusive, the Euro- | 


pean situation is improving. I think, as I tried to say in my state- 
ment, that there is some real hope that the West Germans are going 
to be on the side of the free world. I think we have achieved some 
increased understanding and working relations with the British. 

Rey Sikes. How soon do you think German forces might be avail- 
able? 

Secretary Witson. Well, they will start to become effective, | 
would think—not in the total—in an amount to more than replace 
any reductions we are making in our forces. 

Mr. S1xes. Suppose France objects and we have to start again with 
a new plan? 

Secretary Witson. What is that, sir? 

Mr. Srxzs. If the French should object we would have to start 
over with a new plan. French ratification has not been completed 
as you know. 

Sécretary Witson. That is right, but there is more reason to think 
it is going to come out all right than has been true for quite awhile. 

Mr. Sikes. But we do not know it will be done. 
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Secretary Wiison. That is right. 
Mr. Stxes. We hope very genuinely and sincerely that France and 
the other nations will quickly ratify German rearmament. 

Day after day there is great emphasis on the danger in Formosa, 
danger in southeast Asia, danger in Indonesia. It is the Chinese Reds 
who are making threatening noises and not the Russians. European 
forces conceivably would not be of much help to us in that part of the 
world. 

Secretary Witson. I do not think 2 or 3 divisions, more or less, is 
going to influence the Communist Chinese on what they do. 

Mr. Sikes. But a constant reduction might influence them, and 
that is what they have seen in our Army over a period of 2 years now. 
At the same time their forces have materially been strengthened from 
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when they were relieved of the war in Korea and the aid they were 
giving to the Viet Minh in China they were able to build up their 
forces if they wished to. 

Mr. Sixes. I am sure the Secretary knows of the improvements in 
their equipment, in their firepower, and in their supply system. Does 
the Secretary have anything else that he wishes to point out in line 
with my question: Do you have any information which is not gen- 
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ink @ erally available to the Congress and to the public which would enable 
yut J us_to feel more content about reductions in the size of the Army? 

the Mr. Secretary, let me suggest that if you want to add to that you 





may feel perfectly free to do it. 

Secretary Wiison. I might add this: There is no absolute security 
that we can achieve. I meant it very definitely when I pointed out 
that twice as big a force would not assure peace in the world. We 
will have to get at it through some other means, too, to cool off the 
points of conflict and various kinds of things. 

Too big a military force on our part might convince most of the 
people in the world that we were going to start trouble. They might 
be afraid we are going to start a war. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, are the Communists reducing their 
forces comparable to our reduction? 

Secretary Witson. The Chinese? All they can do is build up a 
land army. They have no airplane production in China. 

Mr. Sixes. We are talking about armies. Are the Russians in 
Europe reducing their armies? 

Secretary Wixson. I do not think they are. 

Mr. Sixes. We are not talking about building up; we are talking 
about cutting back. 

Secretary Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. It seems to me when we reach what may be called a 
balance of power in superweapons we may find that no one dares to 
use superweapons. That was true about the use of gas in World 
War Il. We may come to the point where nobody will risk pulling 
the trigger on atomic warfare because of fear of destroying friend and 
foe alike. In that case the advantage will be with the power having 
the strongest armies. 

Secretary Witson. There are plenty of in-between positions you 
can take, 
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We are either right or wrong in how we are trying to defend our- 
selves. I happen to think we are right. I for one do not want to start 
to prepare to fight World War II over again. I think it would be 
the most disastrous thing this country could plan on doing. 


WepDNESDAY, FesprRuARY 2, 1955 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR DECISION TO REDUCE ARMY STRENGTH 


Mr. Srxes. I have been attempting to establish the actual respon- 
sibility for the proposed reduction in Army strength. It has been 
brought out that this is not a reduction that was proposed by the 
Army. As a matter of fact, the Army apparently knew nothing of this 
until December and received the news of the reduction with some con- 
sternation, because it required a complete revision of their program 
and budget estimates. 

It has been brought out it did not have the concurrence of the 
Chief of Staff of the Army, and apparently did not have the support, 
or at least the unanimous support, of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I would like to ask for a direct statement, Mr. Secretary, on the 
responsibility for this cut in the Army’s strength. Is it your respon- 
sibility and your decision, or is it the responsibility of President 
Eisenhower, or if not, whose responsibility is it? 

Secretary Wiuson. I can answer that in part right now by saying 
of course, it is the final responsibility of the President. There is no 
question about that. I am an adviser to the President and what is 
finally done, he has to take the responsibility for. He gets the 
information and listens to all of us. 

Mr. Stxes. Then whose proposal was it originally? 

Secretary Wiison. Perhaps I can answer it better than by answer- 
ing it out of my mind now. The determination of the strength of the 
Army, as well as of the Air Force, Navy and Marine Corps, repre- 
sents a decision reached after long study within the Department of 
Defense and the National Security Council and was finally approved 


by the President. It was not based upon the proposal of any par- 
ticular individual. 


AVAILABILITY OF RESERVES AND NATIONAL GUARD FOR ACTIVE DUTY 


Mr. Sixes. I would like to ask whether the Department of Defense 
depends upon the Reserves and National Guard as forces which are a 
part of the active military forces subject for immediate deployment to 
danger areas? 

Secretary Wiitson. Reserve and National Guard personnel not on 
active duty are not immediately available for such deployment. 

(a) “Active Forces” are defined as “those units and members of 
the Armed Forces on active duty.’’ Reservists and National Guards- 
men not on active duty are not therefore part of the active forces and 
not subject to immediate deployment to danger areas. 

(6) Reservists and guardsmen on active duty are subject to the 
same deployment as regulars. 

(c) Reservists and euardsme n not on active duty may not be recalled 
into the active forces involuntarily unless a Presidential or congres- 
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sional emergency is hereafter declared. In either case the numbers to 
be called must be approved by the Congress. 

Mr. Sixes. Has the Department of Defense ever counted the 
Reserves and National Guard in its active forces? 

Secretary Witson. Only those reservists and National Guard 
personnel on active duty are counted in the active forces. 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL GUARD DIVISIONS UNDER NEW PLAN 


Mr. Sixes. Is it true that under the new plan for the Reserves and 
National Guard there will be fewer National Guard divisions than the 
present number of National Guard divisions? 

Secretary Wiuson. No, there will continue to be 27 National 
Guard divisions. 


BUDGET PROVISION FOR NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 


Mr. Sixes. Is there money for the new Reserve program in this 
budget, and if so, what amount of money? 

Secretary Witson. The amount shown in the Budget Document 
for proposed legislation includes $123 million as the estimated cost 
of training those men entering the National Reserve plan 6-month- 
training program. ‘This program, as well as the other programs 
contingent upon proposed legislation, are not currently before this 
committee. 


AVAILABILITY OF AMERICAN EQUIPMENT FOR USE BY ALLIES IN AN 
EMERGENCY 


Mr. Srxes. We have discussed greater dependence on our allies in 
the event of a shooting war. Is there equipment under the present 
mobilization base which can be diverted to our allies, or is all of the 
present mobilization base of equipment, and that which is contem- 
plated in this budget, required for our own forces? 

Secretary Witson. The existing United States mobilization base 
consists in principal part of manpower, stockpiles of raw materials, 
facilities to produce semifinished materials, tools, and facilities to 
produce end items of military equipment and stocks on hand. This 
base will produce such types of military equipment as can be used 
either by United States forces or by our allies. The existing United 
States mobilization base will not and has not been designed to 
furnish all United States needs and all Allied needs immediately upon 
the outbreak of general war. It would not be economically feasible 
to maintain in peacetime a mobilization base capable of satisfying all 
needs which would arise immediately upon the opening of hostilities. 
However, the existing United States mobilization base is capable of 
expansion in time of war to supply the requirements of United States 
forces and to supply those shortages in equipment for our allies which 
they cannot themselves supply. During wartime, until the rate of 
production equals the rate of net consumption, the equipment pro- 
duced by the United States mobilization base would be allocated under 
a system of priorities both to United States forces and to our allies; 
the order and magnitude of distribution between these forces being 
determined by the actual military situation then in existence. 
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GROWTH OF RED CHINESE ARMY 


Mr. Sixes. The American people know, or have a right to know, 
that the Chinese Red army has been tremendously beefed up since 
the fighting stopped in Korea. They have been redeployed and in 
addition there has been a material improvement from the standpoint 
of mechanization, mobility, firepower, and supply systems. 

Do you concur? 

Secretary Witson. No. While there has been some improvement 
in the Chinese Communist army since the cessation of combat in 
Korea, this improvement can hardly be described as “tremendous.” 


GROWTH OF RUSSIAN ARMED STRENGTH 


Mr. Sikes. There is every reason to believe that the Russian Army 
is a materially stronger army today than it was 3 years ago, or 5 years 
ago, in that it also has greater firepower, greater mobility, and an 
improved supply system. 

Do you concur? 

Secretary Wiuson. Yes. This is to be expected in view of the 
significant increases in firepower and effectiveness of United States and 
allied forces during the past 3 to 5 years. 


STRENGTH OF RUSSIAN SATELLITES 


Mr. Sixes. Is it not true that the same can be said of most of the 
satellite forces of Russia? 

Secretary Witson. The combat effectiveness of satellite forces is 
greatly inferior to those of the Soviet Union. The degree to which the 
Soviets can rely upon these forces is questionable. 


ATTITUDE OF YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. Srxzs. Is it not likewise true that Yugoslavia with her 29 divi- 
sions which we had counted on as a friendly neutral, and a nation to 
which we have given supplies and money, is now showing indications 
of reestablishing her former friendly ties with Red Russia and we may 
not be able to consider her as clearly a neutral, or as a friendly neutral, 
as in the past? 

Secretary Wiison. There has been no change in our evaluation of 
the position of Yugoslavia. 


KOREAN AND JAPANESE FORCES 


Mr. Sixes. We realize there has been a build-up in the ROK forces 
in Korea. I think that the job that was done by the Republic of Korea 
with the counsel and assistance of the Americans in building up their 
forces is one of the most significant pages of modern history. They 
have an effective fighting force which is continuing to be built up. 

I know there are token forces in Japan. However, is it not true 
that the Japanese force is a comparatively small one and that there 
is no target date for a build-up of forces to any appreciable extent? 

Secretary Witson. At the present time, the Japanese have six 
ground divisions, a small navy and are beginning to build an air force. 
The Japanese forces are expected to increase in both size and capability, 
particularly with respect to the air force. 
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CHINESE NATIONALIST AND GERMAN FORCES 


Mr. Stxes. Do we not know that there is a level-off in Chinese 
Nationalist forces, and that the personnel in those forces are steadily 
growing older because of the fact that there are very few replacements? 
Is it not a fact there are at the moment no German divisions; and 
that there is no target date at which we can begin to build German 
divisions; because there has been no final ratification of the Paris 
agreements; and that once a target date is agreed on, if agreed on, is 
it not true that the best military authorities believe it will require 
2 years to put 12 German divisions in the field? 

Secretary Witson. With respect to the Chinese Nationalist forces, 
a program is being undertaken to induct substantial numbers of 
young native Formosans to replace overage and ineffective personnel 
currently in service. 

It is true that the beginning of the German military build-up must 
await ratification of the Paris agreement. There is real hope that 
they will be ratified during the coming months. 


VIETNAM MILITARY STRENGTH 


Mr. Srxes. Is it not true that some of the gains that have been 
mentioned in friendly areas have been offset by a material drop in 
friendly forces in Indochina, where the Vietnamese forces are now sig- 
nificantly fewer in number than they were at the time of the fighting 
in Indochina? 

Secretary Witson. No. The problem of Vietnam military strength 
is not one of numbers of men or even amounts of equipment. The 
French and Vietnam forces at the peak of hostilities in Indochina 
considerably outnumbered the forces at the disposal of the Vietmihn. 
The problem is one of developing smaller but better organized and 
trained forces, properly motivated and imbued with the will to fight 
in defense of their homes and their freedom. This is the real meaning 
of the military program recently recommended by General Collins. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN ARMY ON ABILITY TO COPE WITH LOCAL 
AGGRESSION 


Mr. Sixes. I have noted your statement that the United States 
should be ready to provide timely assistance in certain situations to 
cope with local aggression. Is it not possible that by weakening the 
very forces which must cope with local aggression—and the ground 
forces historically have been the ones that have had to do so—we are 
possibly inviting a situation similar to that which happened in Korea? 

Secretary Witson. I can answer that one cold by saying that there 
is no such situation. 

Mr. Sixes. We do not know what the future holds, Mr. Secretary. 
If you do, I think you should enlighten us. 

ticretanis Witson. Whatever that is we can change with it. 


Mr. Srxes. Does this reduction in our Army point to an inability 
or unwillingness on our part to provide that timely assistance in 
certain situations to cope with local aggression? 

Secretary Wiison. No; it does not. 
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POSSIBLE USE OF APPROPRIATIONS IN EXCESS OF BUDGET 


Mr. Stkxes. Would you use additional money for troops and supplies 
if this Congress were to vote it, or would you turn it back to the 
Treasury as not being necessar y? 

Secretary Wiison. I believe that the funds requested in the fiscal 
year 1956 budget for the Department of Defense are adequate to 
support the forces as approved by the President and to continue to 
improve our overall military strength. Should the Congress appro- 
priate additional funds over and above those requested it would be 
necessary to study the entire program carefully to determine whether 
those additional funds could be effectively utilized within the time 
period under discussion. ‘here is no plan at this time to use any 
additional funds and it is questionable as to which of the important 
programs in the Department of Defense would receive first priority 
should additional moneys be appropriated. 


COMPARATIVE DATA ON DOLLAR VALUE OF DEFENSE CONTRACTS 
AWARDED 


Mr. Sixes. Please compare the sum total in money in defense con- 
tracts let in August, September, and October of 1953 with the same 
months of 1954. 


(The following statement was submitted:) 


Net value of all military prime contracts awarded August—October 1953 com- 
pared with amount awarded August—October 1954 (in millions of dollars): 





1953 1954 
ie - ee Zs sk \ _ 
PN thnnin ch idines tndne demkndistitntntiebdiiontiencdhiwtdehpebek adetedebeth 686 497 
IG sod non anns asennoe ends GLE DE eAe onlwnccHehatee ee seal 862 2, 066 
ONO k nb dcdt acca » eee S pialehageaesh dae date Rakes cada cathe sebhathee | 864 | 1, 917 
PR ts cteacthi bute ebccnwhale bls dntinaawsdodeidan jletatanache’ 2. 2 412. 4, 480 





TREATMENT OF SERIOUS VIOLATIONS OF MILITARY SECURITY 


Mr. Srxzs. I noted some weeks ago reports of a situation in Ger- 
many, wherein a German woman was convicted of selling American 
military secrets to the Reds. According to the newspapers—I have 
no way of knowing whether this is true or not—she transmitted the 
order of battle, along with details of Air Force and Army intelligence 
setups, to the Russians. I note that she was given a jail sentence. 
She had sources of information, and friends whom she used directly 
or indirectly to get information. Some of those were in uniform in the 
American forces. There seems to be a disposition to handle their cases 
in a different manner from hers. She went to prison. Apparently 
the only point under consideration with respect to the American officers 
involved in the case is whether they should be dismissed from the 
service. 

Now that may be the proper course. I don’t know the facts. But 
I should like to know the policies and attitudes of the Department of 
Defense on this matter. 

Secretary Witson. An investigation by the Air Force revealed that 
no military personnel of the Air Force gave any classified information, 
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either intentionally or unintentionally, to the German woman in 
question. Should there be any question that military personnel 
aided the enemy by giving unauthorized information, he would be 
subject to trial under the Uniform Code of Military Justice. Under 
such conditions, if found guilty, he could suffer death or such other 
punishment as directed by a court-martial or military commission. 
However, information developed during the investigation led to 
issuance of orders to an Air Force colonel to show cause W hy he should 
not be removed from the service. While the officer did not provide 
any classified information to the woman, the investigation did raise 
questions concerning his judgment and conduct. These questions 
will be considered by a board of senior officers which can result in 
discharge from the service under other than honorable conditions. 


POSSIBLE MISCONDUCT IN OPERATION OF POST EXCHANGE SYSTEM 


Mr. Sikes. Quite a bit has been said about graft and kickbacks in 
purchases and operations of the military PX system. 1 should like 
to know what inquiries the Department of Defense has instituted in 
recent months to determine the validity of those statements; what 
facts have been brought out; and what corrections, if any, have been 
made. 

Secretary Witson. The Department of Defense is aware of some 
criticism recently directed against military exchange operations, 
particularly in the European area. 

The Secretary of the Army initiated an inspector general investiga- 
tion in November 1954 of allegations concerning the European 
exchange system. 

An interim report, based on information supplied by the command- 
ing general, USAREUR, states that of 26 allegations investigated, 
16 have been adequately answered and require no further investiga- 
tion. Additional information respecting 10 others must be obtained 
before they can be evaluated. The report states that the commanding 
general, USAREUR, appears to be aware of the problems relating to 
the exchange system and is giving them proper attention, and that in 
most instances the allegations now being made refer to old matters 
known to local commanders and already corrected by them. 

Any charges of wrong-doing by any officer or employee of an exchange 
are promptly investigated by appropriate exchange officials, by mili- 
tary investigative agencies such as the Inspectors General of the 
Departments of the Army or Air Force, the Criminal Investigation 
Division, or by the FBI. Where the facts warrant, cases are referred 
to the Attorney General of the United States for criminal prosecution 
or civil suits as appropriate. 

Exchanges are integral parts of the Military Establishment and are 
subject to the same controls and supervision as are all other com- 
ponents of the armed services. In addition, internal controls and 
audits are applicable in much the same manner as a civilian retail 
organization. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. You have been a very 
patient man through a long series of questions. 





Monpay, JANUARY 31, 1955. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Mr. Secretary, I hope you and the members of the 
committee will bear with me as we discuss 2 or 3 matters I should like 
to go into. I have not served on the Defense Appropriations Sub- 
committee for some several years. I was on this subcommittee during 
the war. 

Not being on the committee for several years, I think perhaps | 
have some impressions I might not have had if I had continued to 
serve where I could hear you gentlemen testify in person from time 
to time. 

I do wish to raise 2 or 3 questions, though 1 or 2 were raised earlier 
by the chairman and by Mr. Taber. 


NEED FOR MORE COMPLETE INFORMATION ABOUT CONDITIONS ABROAD 


My first question is about the various releases by the Military 
Establishment, sometimes of facts and information that have been 
termed “secret”? to Members of Congress a very brief time earlier or 
even after released. I recall when I was on the Defense Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee before, when frequently, as the military appro- 
priation for the Navy was coming up, there would be a submarine or 
something looking like one sighted off the coast of California. 

There are many things which cause me to raise a question now as 
to some of this release of information, as to whether it is not a case 
of whipping up public sentiment to back some preconceived action 
that the services sincerely might desire the Congress to take. 

I am taking lots of time to build up the background of the point 
I wish to make. 

I spent the month of October in Europe, as a representative of the 
Appropriations Committee, where I had the benefit of briefings by our 
military people throughout that area. I spent several days in Berlin. 
The facts that I learned and that I had some occasion to see were 
startling. Nobody had ever given that information to the public so 
far as I know. What information I had gained over here had inflamed 
me and I think the public far beyond the facts as they existed should 
have. What these facts mean I don’t profess to know. 

For instance, in Berlin the situation is played up over here as to 
indicate that it is quite something to go into East Berlin. Actually 
when you get over there you find that they are running public buses 
from West Berlin into the Russian sector of Berlin. I had heard 
many statements made about stopping automobiles and people com- 
ing from one side to the other. Well, they are two countries. They 
stopped me when I started back into the United States. I had to 
clear customs to go from France to Spain. 

Not only that, but you can clearly see that the East Germans have 
made a decided effort to fix one street up in their sector, which looks 
like a wonderful job. You can practically anticipate that that was 
done to take pictures to circulate over their section of the world. 
That street is completely out of line and far ahead of the rest of it, 
but having that street fixed up for their own purposes, they have a 
prohibition against picture taking for of course our people would 
take pictures of the rubble. 
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Our military people told us that they had prohibited pictures. We 
did not take any. However, only a week after we were there there 
was an article played up in all the American papers that the assistant 
to so-and-so was held up for 2 hours for taking pictures. Now, that 
man was told by our military people not to do it. He created an 
incident. 

I learned that the restrictions about going into East Berlin are 
largely written by our own military people, to keep down incidents. 
There are just lots of things of that sort. 

Now, at that time I did not have the benefit of off-the-record or 
on-the-record testimony with regard to these matters. It makes one 
wonder why we are not being given a balanced statement of these 
facts. 

Now, what the press writes up is written up to be read. It is 
frequently of necessity striking. Ido not know of any misinformation 
that the press has given, but I found lots of facts which, if given to 
the American public, would have balanced the situation far beyond 
what we had any occasion to know through the press and would 
quiet many fears I hear expressed. 

Other Members of Congress have spent 3 or 4 weeks in Russia. 
They come back and tell about going into schoolrooms and going 
wherever they wished to, and they tell the condition of rural roads, 
and the inadequacies of transportation and all those things. We 
are never told those facts. 

The point I make is this: We do have a free press. Is there any 
disposition by the military to hold back any of the balancing facts 
in this world conflict? 

Secretary Wiison. The answer to that is ‘‘No,” sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. Allright, sir. Is there any program or policy where, 
when these isolated facts that do get in the press are very disturbing 
to the American people, an effort on the part of the military is made 
to show the other factors, which are not included in many of the 
press releases? 

Secretary Wiuson. I would think perhaps that was the responsi- 
bility of our State Department more than of the military. 

Mr. Wuirten. The point I make is this: I did not see or learn 
anything that would cause me to raise any question about the threat 
of communism or the clash of ideologies or the danger of war. But 
the field in which I did have a chance to learn was so far different 
from what the American people believe, if I am right in that analysis, 
it makes one wonder if the decisions might have been made higher 
and that being made then all the information is processed and selected 
to build up United States public sentiment to support a prior decision? 

Secretary Wiison. Well, I think I can answer for myself. I do 
not think any of you will find me making foolish statements trying to 
inflame the American people or contribute to misunderstanding in the 
world. If I do I should like to have you call me personally about it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, perhaps I have worded my own 
statement poorly. Certainly there is no such charge as that intended 
by my line of questioning, and I do not say that the press or anyone 
else is doing so, but by releasing factual information telling part of the 
story without the other part being known such part of the facts can 
have that effect, though it was not so intended. 
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Secretary Witson. Well, I am not conscious of any particular case 
where the military did that or intended to do it. 

You know, Americans are sort of impatient people. We fuss about 
a lot of things. We intend to do right. 

My great plea is to try to handle our affairs so that we are better 
understood by the people of the world. I have plenty of trouble being 
understood myself. Probably if I said what you have just said right 
now I would be accused right away of being in favor of coexistence 
and being the devil’s advocate. 

Mr. Wuirren. You apparently are not aware that I realize that 
even by raising the question, public sentiment being what it is at 
the moment, one takes unto himself quite a load. On the other hand, 
if we are going to try to have a balanced judgment we should have a 
balanced knowledge of the facts. 

I asked if in your Department there was any organizational setup 
with regard to these things getting into the press—so far as I know 
they may all be factual—any section in your own Department which 
had the responsibility of seeing that the facts given to the public were 
properly balanced by telling the whole story. 

The things I say may not enter into this at all, but in that field I 
was surprised to learn that there is one streetcar system in Berlin 
which runs from one side to the other, that you buy a ticket to go 
from one side to the other, and that 60,000 people live on one side 
and work on the other and go across each day. A city of several 
million people in 2 different countries is being operated actually by 
peoples speaking 4 languages. Incidents are natural. Those facts 
our people did not know, in my judgment. 

Every place I have made a talk since then I did not find anybody 
who was not tremendously surprised to hear these things. I know I 
was. It was a minor segment of the overall, but it raises a question. 
If we get only a small part of the facts in this field, how about the other 
fields? 

I do not know of any better place to go to present this. Perhaps, 
I am going to take a lot. As you say, you cannot afford to take it. 
I would hate to be handling your job. However, I would be remiss 
if I did not raise this question of whether the public gets all the facts, 
where some are given. 

Secretary Witson. There is another thing about it: Would I be 
doing anything constructive about it if I did it? I could do some- 
thing like that if I thought it was constructive. 

Mr. Wuirren. This is my first opportunity to be sitting across the 
table from you, but I will agree with you that you have earned that 
reputation, Mr. Secretary, from what I have heard. 

As I say, other Members of Congress in an unofficial way had quite 
an interesting experience, and I spent lots of time talking to them. 
They support the American military effort 100 percent. They did 
before they made this trip. They do now. But we read so much 
about the Iron Curtain. I am sure they got no military secrets, but 
it was quite surprising to learn than our people can go over there and 
go where they want to go, exclusive, I am sure, of their military estab- 
lishments, and get out in the schoolrooms, and classrooms, and nurseries, 
and go out to ride in the car out through the Russian countryside, and 
get out and walk around and talk to people. It was most surprising. 
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That of itself does not mean we are wrong on our views about 
communism. I have had no change of heart about the danger of 
communism or the possibility of conflict with Russia. 1 am prepared 
to go along with national defense, but in the fields where I have had a 
chance to pick up a little knowledge of these conditions the conditions 
are so far removed from what we have been led to believe I think 
it is well to bring it to the surface and ask whether in major segments 
of world troubles we are given an unbalanced picture. 

If you have any section or group whose primary job is to see that a 
balanced portrayal of these facts is given to the American public I 
would like to know about it. 

Secretary Witson. That is part of Secretary Seaton’s job, to get out 
correct information. 

Mr. Wuirren. This perhaps should be off the record, Mr. Chair- 
man. _ 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROJECTED BUDGETARY OUTLOOK 


Mr. Wuitten. The President has made a statement that the For- 
mosa situation represents no change in policy. Is it your statement 
that this budget does not change any attitude or change any planning 
so far as world conditions are concerned? They are about the same, 
so far as preparedness or the necessity for it is concerned this year as 
compared to last year? The changes you make, as I understood it, 
are in line with meeting pretty much the same military plans with 
certain redeployments in line with what you think is best to meet that 
situation? Is that substantially correct? 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirten. Is there a constant review going on as to whether 
the picture is going to be changed, or is this contemplated to be the 
continuing annual cost to the American people for years and years and 
years tocome? What is the general outlook? 

Secretary Witson. Perhaps I stuck my neck out a little bit in my 
last paragraph. I will read it again: 

I cannot at this time foresee any important reduction in the Military Estab- 
lishment nor in the total annual military expenditures of the Department of 
Defense below the present levels, nor do I see any need for any important increases 
short of war. 

That sums it up. Now, when I say “any important change” I 
am talking of something of the order of 5 percent. I would never 
say over a period of time you cannot do better. I am talking about 
something around 5 percent as being an important change, plus or 
minus. 

It gets back to the basic thinking that we must be strong until 
time cures some of these ideological conflicts and some of the after- 
math of World War II. There are some very trying situations left. 
Perhaps part of it we contributed to by feeling so bitter at the time 
against our former enemies that we moved into a pretty tough rela- 
tion, not quite thinking on through as to what would happen as 
a result. 

Mr. Wairten. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirtten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Secretary Witson. I do not believe it is necessary either to raise 
the budget or lower it. I think it is all right. I do not think we 
need to try any artificial things to get Congress to do what is right 
for the country, though I guess at times in the past the military 
people did have trouble with too much economy, and they, as best 
they could, tried to warn the American people. 

That is not my way of going at it. If I thought the Navy was not 
big enough I would just tell you why I did not think it was big enough. 

Mr. Wuirten. I don’t start out to raise or to lower the budget. 
I hope to determine that issue after the hearings, not before. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Andrews? 


RETALIATORY CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Secretary, is it correct to say that the basis of 
this program for defense is one of our ability to immediately retaliate 
in case of an attack by anenemy? That the emphasis is on our ability 
to retaliate quickly and completely? 

Secretary Witson. I think that we have flexible military power, 
and it is a very great power; and I think we can take care of any 
situation that might be forced upon us. 

Mr. Anprews. Well, are we prepared today to strike a decisive 
blow against an enemy who started a war with us, using A-bombs, 
making a complete retaliation and knocking him out of the picture, 
so to speak? 

Secretary Witson. Well, I think our military people should answer 
that; but as I understand it, we are. I do not think anyone who 
knows much about it questions that too much. They do question 
that on down the road X years from now, as to whether we might not 
reach a condition of atomic stalemate, where we would have the 
power but they would also have it. 

Now, certainly the world is facing some important problems; that 
is, how do we establish a condition of peace in this world? The world 
is relatively a great deal smaller than it used to be. We used to be 
protected in our country by the oceans. Things did not move so 
fast then. Small nations could maintain their individual sovereignty 
against a big neighbor because the big neighbor could not get all of 
its resources concentrated against the smaller nation. 

That is broadly recognized by the effort through the United Nations. 
You can argue whether it has accomplished a lot less than we had 
all hoped for or not. There are problems in the world. I do not mean 
to underestimate that; but I am pointing-out that we are strong in 
a military sense, and that excessive military power will not do the 
job, but it may simply scare all the rest of the nations and perhaps 
cause us to throw our weight around a little too much. 


RUSSIAN LAND STRENGTH 


Mr. Anprews. The last statement I saw with reference to the 
strength of Russia—and I do not know how correct is was—was to 
the effect that they had approximately 175 divisions. Do you know 
whether or not that is generally correct? 

—— Witson. Well, that is near enough to being correct, I 
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Mr. AnpreEws. Then it would be impossible for this country to 
try to match the military strength, division for division, with the 
Russians. 

Secretary Witson. Of course they do not have the same divisions 
we have. They are not the same in size or equipment. 

Mr. AnprEws. What is the size of their division? Is it around 
8,000 to 10,000? 

Secretary Witson. Their infantry division is a little more than that. 
But I do not think that anyone wants to argue that we are going to 
match the Soviets man for man and fight a war on the continent of 
Asia. I do not enthuse over such a prospect. 


UNITED STATES DIVISIONS PROVIDED BY 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Anprews. As I understand it, your request for 1956 is $34,360 
million obligational authority and $11.7 billion of unobligated funds? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. Making a total of $46,060 million. With that you 
plan to have 15 divisions, as against 19 divisions in 1955? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. Then I notice in addition to that you mentioned 
three training divisions. Would that make a total of 18 divisions? 

Secretary Wiison. The three training divisions would be in the 
process of training. 

The Army has a new rotation plan which I think they should tell 
you about in detail. The plan is to rotate units instead of just 
individual replacements. They think it will be a more effective plan. 

Of course, if we got into trouble those three divisions would be 
capable of being deployed fairly soon because they would be in 
training. 

Mr. Anprews. Those three divisions will be in being? 

Secretary Wiuson. That is right, but they will not be all trained 
and ready to send out of the country. They will be in the process 
of training. 

Mr. Anprews. Will that be in addition to the 15 divisions you 
mentioned in your statement? 

Secretary Wiison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnprEws. As a matter of fact we will have 18 divisions in 1956. 

Secretary Witson. But all 18 will not be combat-ready divisions. 

Mr. ANpDREws. Yes. 

Secretary Wrtson. I want to make that clear. 

Mr. ANpREws. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. The two divisions that we call static divisions 
we mean really are assigned in definite locations; such as the Caribbean 
and Alaska. So two of the divisions ordinarily would not be available 
to send somewhere else. We would want to keep them where they 
were, in all probability for some time. 


NUMBER OF REGIMENTAL COMBAT TEAMS 


Mr. AnpreEws. The Army is planning to make more use of regi- 
mental combat teams in the future than it has in the past; is that not 
correct? You plan 11 regimental combat teams for next year, in the 
budget, as against 12 for this year? 
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Secretary Wiison. That is right. 


Mr. Anbrews. It has been said that the Army did plan to make 
more use of regimental combat teams because of the possible use of 
atomic artillery pieces. 

Secretary Witson. The Army is actually taking a look at our divi- 
sions, on the basis that with more fire power and fewer men we might 
have a more effective Army. That is just one of the aspects of chang- 
ing technology in weapons, which makes possible a change in military 
organizations. That ought to be encouraging, for the Army is Open- 
mindedly taking a look at the problem. 


SIZE OF DIVISIONS 


Mr. Anprews. Through the years the division has been the smallest 
self-sustaining unit of the Army? 

Secretary Wiison. Our division kept getting bigger and bigger. 

Mr. Anprews. But it was still considered the smallest self-sustained 
unit the Army could put in the field? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. Now, with the use of helicopters they can use a 
smaller outfit? 

Secretary Wiison. The whole mechanization of the Army is im- 
proving and greatly changing. These regimental combat teams are 
units that operate on their own to some extent. They are effective 
units. The biggest divisions we have are the Marine divisions. 

Mr. Anprews. Do they have around 15,000 men? 

Secretary Witson. No; they are larger. 

Mr. McNett. Counting the supporting units they are considerably 
larger. 

Mr. Mituer. That is because, Mr. Secretary, they carry within the 
division added weapons, do they not, which are similar to what in 
the Army would be assigned to corps and army troops? 

Secretary Winson. Yes. 

Mr. Miuuer. They are supposed to be able to go ashore and really 
be self-sustaining. 

Secretary Wiison. They have pretty nearly everything. 

Mr. AnprEws. You say they run 21,000? 

Secretary Witson. About 20,800, including some 1,100 naval 
personnel providing medical, dental, and chaplain services to the 
division. 

Mr. McNetu. Counting all the supporting units they run somewhat 
higher depending upon the mission. 

Mr. AnprEws. What does the Infantry division run today? About 
12,000? 

Secretary Witson. It is approximately 17,500, I believe. 

Mr. Anprews. For the Army? 

Secretary Wiuson. Yes. 


TOTAL BUDGET REQUEST FOR 1956 


Mr. Anprews. In this budget request you asked for $31,377 
million, and you plan later to ask for $2,983 million? 

Secretary Witson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. AnpreEws. In the later request you will have a request for 
$1,910 million for military public works? 
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Mr. McNetu. May I answer that, sir? 

Mr. AnpREws. Yes. 

Mr. McNet. $2,983 million is made up of 3 items. One is the 
public works program you just mentioned of $1,910 million. The 
second amounts to $950 million and covers the proposed Military 
Career Incentive Act, depending upon what Congress does with that, 
which would provide in effect a pay increase and a number of other 
service benefits, such as medical care for dependents and that type 
of thing. Finally, there is $123 million in the event that Congress 
approves of the proposed national reserve plan and provides for the 
training of, let us say, the 6-month trainees. 


BUDGET FOR MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. AnprEws. When do you plan to submit your military con- 
struction request? 

Mr. McNett. The authorization bill should be ready in about 5 
weeks, or possibly 6. I understand that arrangements have been 
made for an early hearing after that. As soon as the bill has had 
actual legislative action the money request will follow and be sub- 
mitted to you. 

Mr. AnpreEws. Is that mostly for the Army, the Navy, or the Air 
Force? 

Mr. McNett. It is for all three. The Air Force request will be 
almost half of the total. Of the other half the Navy has slightly more 
than one-fourth of the total and the Army slightly less than one-fourth. 


WARNING OF ATTACK 


Mr. Anprews. I noticed a statement attributed in the press 
recently to Mr. Val Peterson, the Civil Defense Administrator, in 
which he was quoted as saying we had no guarantee of any notice of 
an attack at this time; and that it would be 3 or 4 years before we had 
1 hour, 2 hours, or 3 hours’ notice of attack. Would you care to 
comment on that, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Witson. Well, when you talk about an absolute guarantee 
of course you do not have it. 

Mr. AnpreEws. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. River. Mr. Secretary, there are one or two matters I should 
appreciate having you clear up for me and the committee. 


NATO NAVAL AND AIR STRENGTH 


On page 2 you stated: 


In the past 2 years naval strength has increased importantly and available 
frontline combat aircraft increased almost 50 percent. 


Is that naval strength entirely United States strength, or does that 
include some of our allies? 

Secretary Wixson. | think you are quoting what I said about the 
NATO position, are you not? 

Mr. Riney. On page 2, down near the bottom of the page. 

Secretary Wiison. That is our NATO position. 

Mr. Ritey. What other nations have modern naval strength that 
would be available? 
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Secretary Witson. Well, of course, the British have important 
naval strength, and France has some, and the other countries have 
some. We have helped some of them, too, with additional equipment 

Mr. Ritey. Is that modern equipment? 

Secertary Wiison. Yes, reasonably so. It involves smaller vessels 
that you would have in keeping your harbors clear and that kind of 
thing. It is not any big increase in what you would call major combat 
ships, such as cruisers or aircraft carriers or submarines. It is the 
minesweepers and all the other kinds of things that are very necessary 
if war broke out in Europe and we had the job of getting people over 
there, as well as supplies, such as has occurred twice in our lifetime. 

Now, the 50 percent applies to the aircraft. 

Mr. Ritey. That is almost entirely with us, is it not? 

Secretary Witson. No, the others are making some progress, 
too. 

Mr. Ritey. Is that naval aircraft, or overall aircraft? 

Secretary Wiuson. It would be Air Force aircraft. You see, they 
do not have quite the problem in regard to naval aircraft that we have, 
because their land bases are right there in their own countries. 

Mr. Ritey. We are the only country that has any aircraft carriers; 
is that correct? 

Secretary Wruson. No; the French have some small ones, and the 
British have aircraft carriers. 











PROBLEM OF RETAINING 


Mr. Rizey. Thank you, sir. Now, on page 6 you referred to the 
necessity for keeping a high-type personnel in all the services. I agree 
very wholeheartedly with that. 

Secretary Witson. I am glad to hear you say so. 

Mr. Ritey. The technical training that we have to give to our men 
today, according to the information I have, is most expensive; and our 
reenlistment rate is far from satisfactory. Of course, that is costing 
the taxpayers of America a considerable amount of money and also is 
costing us a great deal in lost time in training new people to take the 
places of those who are leaving the service. 

I should appreciate your comment, sir, on your recommendations to 
retain a higher percentage of our trained personnel as professional 
servicemen in the various services. 

Secretary Witson. Well, we are recommending that we make the 
compensation somewhat more equitable for the men with equivalent 
ability and responsibility, compared to what they would earn in civilian 
life. You cannot go all the way, but at least you can go part way. 

We are recommending improving the benefits that the military 
people have. A good many years ago our military had certain extra 
benefits that were very valuable to them, and at that time civilians 
did not have much. The military had certain things like retirement 
pay and other important benefits of post exchanges and other kinds 
of things that were helpful to them and that they relied upon. A 
good many of those benefits, such as medical care, insurance, pensions 
and so forth, are becoming general throughout the economy of the 
country. The Nation’s social-security program is greatly improved. 
Therefore, the comparison is not favorable any more to the military, 
and we want to restore that. 


TRAINED PERSONNEL 
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I am sure when you men get into the detail of it you will find that 
we have recommended a very good program to accomplish this 
purpose. 

Mr. Riney. Is that not true of the Army as well as the Air Force 
and the Navy? You have highly trained airborne troops and people 
who handle antiaircraft and guided missiles and other modern weapons, 
and highly trained Signal Corps people, and other personnel of that 
type. Is your rate of reenlistment not detrimental to the Army 
service as well as the other two services? 

Secretary Wiuson. Certainly. Our pay bill and all the other things 
we are recommending apply equally to all services. Certainly we 
have no purpose or intention of discriminating against the Army. 
That would be one of the last things 1 would want to propose. 

Mr. Ritey. I am awfully glad to hear you say that, sir, but the 
morale of the army has been somewhat damaged, | think, as evidenced 
by the questioning around the table. The Army men do not know 
whether the Army is going to be further reduced or not. The bright 
young men are not as attracted to the Army as they are attracted to 
the other services on that account. 

Secretary Witson. Well, each service seems to think that it has 
the biggest problem. I think it is a universal problem. If we cure 
it for one we are going to cure it for all. 


NEED FOR MORE REGULAR OFFICERS 


There is another thing which impresses me as something we must 
handle. In my opinion we do not have a suflicient number of Regular 
officers in our military services. We have too many Reserve ofticers 
now in the active services. 

The Navy is actually in the best position. The Army is next, and 
the Air Force is in the worst position. Less than 20 percent of the 
officers of the Air Force are Regular officers. ‘The others are Reserve 
officers. A Reserve officer always has a certain feeling of instability 
in his assignment. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is justified, the way they have been treated. 

Secretary WiLson. So, together, let us try to fix that up. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Riuey. Yes. 


AVAILABILITY OF RESERVES FOR REGULAR FORCES 


Mr. SHepparD. Under the circumstances you have just referred to, 
I am wondering why it is that so many applicants from the Reserve 
program who are trying to get into the Regular service of the Air 
Force are rejected. 

Secretary Wixson. I would not know without taking them case by 
case. 

Mr. SHepparpb. That is all, Mr. Riley. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivey. Mr. Secretary, I have had the same experience. I have 
seen some of our very brightest young officers, who graduated through 
the ROTC program in the various schools, who would like to make the 
service a lifetime profession, not be accepted. For some reason only 
a limited number of them have changed over to the Regulars. Nat- 
urally, that accounts for some instability. When a man gets an offer 
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in private life which is comparable to his service status he gets out, 
because the older he gets the more secure he wants to be and the more 
he wants to establish a profession. 

Secretary Wilson. That is right. 

Mr. Rixey. I am just wondering if you have any comments on that 
situation, as to why more Reserves are not accepted as Regulars. 

Secretary Witson. Well, there is a limitation on it by the Congress 
itself. Also, there seems to be a certain reluctance to change. In 
that particular category of our activity we act like we are going to 
make the same mistakes we have made in the past; that is, cut our 
Military Establishment way back, and then the only thing you would 
have left would be the Regulars. It is not a very sound program now. 

Mr. Ritey. Well, are there not something like 84 or 85 percent of 
our Reserves now going back into private life? 

Secretary Wixtson. No; it is not that bad. 

Mr. Ritey. I think in some of the services I have been told that is 
the case. 

Secretary Witson. When you have a figure like that you are in- 
cluding other people. 

Mr. Rizey. No, sir. I am talking about the college graduates now. 

Secretary Witson. Well, regardless of the figure, it is too high. 
The problem is in appealing to the abler people. If we leave the 
program like it is now we can fill up the numbers all right, but we will 
keep losing the best men. The ones who cannot get a very good job 
in industry would be the ones we would be sure to have left. We would 
have some others left, who had great patriotism and devotion to the 
services. I do not mean they would all be poor people. However, 
you tend to select the middle third or so, instead of the upper third. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. That is just the way it is operating now. 

Mr. Riey. Mr. Secretary, the service academies do an excellent 
job, but there are a lot of bright young men finishing school all over 
the country, a cross section of the cream of the crop, when you take 
them countrywide from the schools where they have trained all over 
the United States, who in my opinion would render oustanding 
service asaregular. I should like to see some method devised whereby 
we could attract more of those men to stay in the service, because they 
have been trained in the scientific subjects where we have such prob- 
lems to contend with every day. There are a number of very fine 
technical schools all throughout the country. 

Secretary Witson. I hope when you see the details of our proposal 
you will like it, because it will be designed to accomplish just what you 
are talking about. 

Mr. Ritey. I shall certainly look forward with a great deal of 
interest to seeing it. Now I have just one more question. 

Secretary Wiison. I would like to say this, and it may be a little 
flippant for me to do it; do not weaken or get political and give the 
enlisted men in the lower two grades all the money, so that we do not 
have any to put in the right place. This is a selective pay increase. 
The 2-year people are not recommended to get any increase. 

Politically that may not be the easiest thing for you gentlemen to 
do, but it is the right thing to do for the country. 

Just to illustrate what I mean, the lowest enlisted grade gets about 
8 times now the pay it did in 1908, and a major, for instance, gets 
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about 60 percent more than he did in 1908, and you wonder why the 
majors do not all stick. A major used to be quite a fellow, you know, 
when I was a boy. 

Mr. Scrivner. So were the sergeants and corporals when I was 
in service; but they do not give them any authority any more. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Wilson, I think if it were left to this committee 
you would not have any problem along that line. I have never 
worked with a group of men who were more bipartisan as regards our 
defense forces or who tried harder to resolve the problems facing us in 
the most practical manner. 


INFLUENCE OF HOUSING FACILITIES ON REENLISTMENTS 


Would you say that housing had anything to do with the lack of 
reenlistments? 

Secretary Witson. Surely, it does. Part of our program includes 
better housing for our people. 

Mr. Ritey. What about the housing on some of your stations 
abroad? What is being done to correct that situation? 

Secretary Witson. We are spending money abroad to do it. 

This rotational plan that the Army has developed ought to help in 
a way. 

I guess we have something like 250,000 dependents in Europe. If 
we ever have a war there our fighting men will be most anxious to see 
what happens to their dependents and how to get them back home. 
It is a tough kind of problem. 

We have decided in Korea that we are not going to have any 
dependents. We are going to try to rotate the people fast enough in 
the Far East. 

Mr. Ritey. I do not believe that you are going to get too many of 
our high-type men to stay abroad 2 or 3 years unless they have their 
families with them at least a part of the time. 

Secretary Witson. We are not going to ask anyone to stay 2 or 3 
years without dependents; it is too long. 

Mr. Rivey. You will have a transportation job. 

Secretary Witson. That may be cheaper than building the housing. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


HOUSING FAMILIES IN ADJACENT COMMUNITIES 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Secretary, I have one other question: What is 
your opinion about integrating the family men in the communities 
around the Army bases, insofar as possible, to give them a touch of 
civilian life along with their military life? 

Secretary Wiison. I do not believe that I understand the question 
exactly. 

Mr. Ritey. Instead of having everybody living on the base and 
making them all strictly military, what is your reaction to having as 
many as possible live in the community provided it is not too far to 
commute? In that way they could keep in touch with the civilian 
life of the community as well as the Army life. Do you not think 
that that would be conducive to eliminating some of the undesirable 
features of an all-Army life? 
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Secretary Witson. I have not had that brought up as a problem. 
Perhaps it is. I am not familiar with any restrictions we have that 
are bothering people. That does not necessarily mean that there may 
not be some. 

Mr. McNetu. Perhaps I can add something to that. I do not be- 
lieve there is any housing plan under consideration at the moment, 
including the one we mentioned this morning, which would contem- 
plate all people living on the base. More of the housing would be 
geared to take up what could not be absorbed in a community. In 
other words, of the total of what might be called the housing require- 
ment, anything we do in the next 3 or 4 years probably will not take 
care of more than half of the problem. 

Mr. Ritey. The uncertainty that you are going to move all of them 
on the base makes the community reluctant to go into the construction 
of housing for the military. 

Mr. McNetu. I see what you mean. 

Mr. Ritzy. Not only that, but by using housing in the adjacent 
communities you eliminate your school problem. If you have them 
all on the base you have to have a school there to take care of them. 
If you let some live outside their children can attend the local schools 
and churches, and to a certain extent integrate themselves into the 
community. Personally, I think it is a very wholesome thing. 

Secretary Witson. There is some difficulty, depending upon what 
type of base you are talking about. If you are talking about an SAC 
airbase, you would not want the people too far away. 

(Off record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiacieswortuH. Mr. Secretary, you have made a very compre- 
hensive, overall statement. I am sure it will be most helpful to this 
committee and the Congress as a whole. 

We have in addition the tables of Budget Highlights that have 
been furnished by the Department. 

I want to ask you a few questions. 


MILITARY STRENGTH COMPARISONS 


As I understand, the proposed force goals, if we compare the overall 
figure contemplated as of June 30, 1955, of 2,949,000 persons with the 
figure contemplated as of June 30, 1956, of 2,859,000, there is reflected 
a net reduction of about 90,000 people in that period of 12 months. 

The total as of June 30, 1956, reflects decreases in the Army, the 
Navy, and the Marine Corps and an increase in the Air Force. 

I take it from table 6 of the Budget Highlights that in the same period 
there is contemplated a very substantial increase in the Reserve com- 
ponent personnel in drill pay status, is there not? In other words, 
there is an overall increase according to this table from 857,000 to 
1,010,000, or something over 150,000 increase in the National Guard 
and Reserve personnel in all the services which is more than the 
reduction contemplated in the Regular personnel in that same period; 
is that correct? 

Secretary Wiison. As I understand it, that is correct. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. And the Regular personnel contemplated as 
of June 30, 1956, is still something like double what we had at the 
outbreak of the war in Korea; is it not? 
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Secretary Witson. You will have to state that again. 

Mr. McNerz. On June 30, 1950, which was approximately the 
time of the outbreak of the hostilities in Korea, the total manpower 
in the Regular forces was 1,460,000 as against 

Mr. WiaGLeswortsH. 2,859,000. It is approximately doubled? 

Mr. McNett. It approximately doubled; yes. 

Secretary Witson. Our Reserve position, of course, will be rela- 
tively good. 

Mr. WiaaLeswortH. Yes. I notice in table 6 there is an increase 
from June 30, 1954, from 697,000 to 1,010,000 as of June 30, 1956 and 
the increase would be still larger if you compare the June 30, 1956, 
figure with that of June 30, 1953. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. In addition we have, of course, a very large 
pool, probably 4 million or more, of experienced personnel that could 
be drawn on in case of trouble, have we not? 

Secretary Witson. You are talking about men who have been in 
and out of the services since the Korean trouble began? 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Correct. 

Secretary Witson. And some I suppose even go back to World 
War II. From the point of view of being to call up Reserves that do 
not need too much training before you could get them into effective 
units again, the country is in pretty good shape. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. From the point of view of availability, there 
would probably be over 4 million men in civilian ranks who have had 
experience in the armed services that could be drawn upon? 

Secretary Witson. That would be in the age group that you would 
expect to fight if we had that unfortunate job to do; that is correct. 

Mr. McNett. And during the period of this budget, over 2 million 
would have had training recently in the Korean period. 





ADEQUACY OF STRENGTH RECOMMENDED IN 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. WiceLeswortH. Now, this recommendation, I take it for 
granted, is made in the light of world conditions, the strength of our 
allies, the strength of the Communist power, the improved use of 
manpower, the tremendous improvement in firepower, the fact that 
several divisions have been withdrawn from the Far East, and all 
other available information at this time? 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. All of those things have been 
taken into account. 

Mr. WiGGLEswortH. And it is believed that the forces recommended 
are sufficient to take care of the initial stages of any conflict that we 
get into, whether minor or major? 

Secretary Witson. That is also correct. 

Mr. Wiace.ieswortuH. And this recommendation, after hearing the 
views of the various Chiefs of Staff, is the recommendation of yourself 
as Secretary of Defense, of the National Security Council, and of the 
President? 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

There is one more thing that I might add, and that is, our new 
Reserve plan for which we are asking for legislative authorization. 
It is designed to strengthen the situation still further and keep it 
that way by training additional young men for 6 months; giving 
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them the same basic training they would get if they had been inducted 
for 2 years. There is the question of equity involved also. Some oj 
the boys do not enthuse over what they call double jeopardy. If they 
have fought for their country once and there are some that have not 
fought once, they think those boys ought to take the job on first, and 
I understand that. What we are trying to do is to keep our strength 
of trained men without having so many in uniform all the time, or 
some in uniform all the time and others not being trained at all. 
That makes a very difficult thing to explain if in the same block in a 
city my boy goes and yours does not, and why is that? 


EXPENDITURES 


Mr. WiacLeswortH. From the standpoint of dollars and cents, 
I understand if you can realize a 5-percent economy as you go along, 
you expect to be able to get by with about $34 billion of expenditures 
in fiscal year 1956, which is slightly less than the contemplated expendi- 
ture in the current fiscal year, and which compares with an expendi- 
ture of $40,300 million in the fiscal year 1954; is that correct? 
Secretary Witson. That is right. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. WiacLeswortH. From the appropriation angle you are asking 
for $31,377 million excluding new legislation and transfers or 
$32,860 million if we include new legislation and recommended trans- 
fers, which compares with new obligational authority in the current 
fiscal year of about $29,600 million and with a figure for the fiscal 
year 1954 of about $34,500 million? 

Secretary Wiison. That is correct. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. WiacieswortH. Now, with regard to unexpended balances, 
as I understand it, you contemplate a carryover as of June 30, 1956, 
of about $41,400 million compared with $46,600 million in June 30, 
1955, $55,100 million as of June 30, 1954, and $62,200 million as of 
June 30, 1953. 

Secretary Wriison. Those figures are correct. 

Mr. WiccLeswortsH. In other words, you are cutting down those 
balances? 

Secretary Wriison. About $20 million. 

Mr. WiceGLeswortH. Yes, or about 33 percent. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES CARRIED FORWARD 


When we look at the unobligated balances, you estimate an unobli- 
gated balance as of June 30, 1956, of about $6,500 million compared 
with an estimated figure as of June 30, 1955, of about $11,700 million 
and as of June 30, 1954, of about $15,700,000. Why do we need that 
$6,500 million carryover into the fiscal year 1957? 

Secretary Wiison. I might explain first that there will be a little 
larger amount than that on account of the military public works that 
also get involved in some possible unobligated carryovers. 
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There is good explanation why we have to have some working 
credit, if you want to call it that. We cannot in good faith discuss 
placing contracts and buying land, and so forth, if we do not have 
the authority to do it. We cannot tell exactly at the end of the 
fiscal year when it will wind up. There are certain things like an 
aircraft carrier. We have to know we are going to finish that carrier 
when we start out to build the hull, but some of the items on it we 
will not need until——— 

Mr. WicGieswortH. Would not that money be obligated? 

Secretary Witson. Not necessarily, because we do not obligate it 
all. Sometimes if we wait we can get a little better equipment, or 
better prices. Sometimes a desirable change suddenly comes about 
like changing catapults over to steam from compressed air. 

Mr. McNer. Mr. Wigglesworth, may I add something? 

The unobligated carryover at the end of 1955 and 1954 and the 
end of this year is too high. It is higher than we need, I think. As 
Mr. Wilson said in his prepared statement, the unused obligational 
authority carried over into 1957 will approach that which would seem 
to make for a good businesslike approach. I think there has been a 
very great improvement in the method of contracting in the last 3 
or 4 years. 

There was an effort some time a few years ago—when you got an 
item such as new aircraft, particularly one of the more complex types, 
or a vessel such as the carrier that Secretary Wilson just mentioned— of 
ordering everything instantly, the easy-to-get as well as the hard-to-get 
items. For myself I think it is quite healthy when you are laying 
out a carrier which may take from 3 to 4 years to complete to put 
your emphasis on the long lead time items which means perhaps for 
the carrier presently authorized and financed that between now and 
June the contract is let for the hull and the machinery. Certain 
types of equipment with shorter lead time than 3 or 4 years can very 
properly be placed after June 30, and the likelihood is we are going 
to get a more suitable type of equipment. To that extent it is very 
proper I think to carry the funds over, reserved for the purpose, but 
unobligated. The same thing applies, as I mentioned a moment ago, 
to aircraft. It is probably easy to go out and make contracts for the 
easy-to-get items at the same moment you order the basic B-52. I 
think it is better that the shorter lead time items be ordered later so 
that they will all come together to complete the article. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. Do I understand you to say that in your 
opinion the carryover into the fiscal year 1957 is too high, or that the 
carryovers into fiscal 1954, 1955, and 1956 were too high, or both? 

Mr. McNett. It is my opinion that the carryovers in 1954, 1955, and 
1956 have been too high. The carryover into 1957 perhaps is not 
precisely what we should carry over, but it is beginning to approach 
the amount that would be, I think prudent. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortH. How good is that figure? 

Secretary Witson. You are now talking about the carryover of 
unobligated funds? 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. I am talking about unobligated funds. How 
good is that figure? 

Mr. McNett. I think the $6,500 million plus any portion that is 
unobligated of the new public works authority which may be granted, 
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or appropriations that may be passed this year, is a reasonably good 
figure. We will constantly refine it during the course of your hear- 
ings, but I think it is a reasonably good figure. 

Mr. Wiaa.esworta.-I asked the question because of our experi- 
ence a year ago. I have a table here, and I believe the figures are 
correct, which indicates that at the time the budget was presented, in 
January 1954, the estimated unobligated carryover was $6,899 million, 
By March 30, 1954, that figure had risen to $9,348 million. That 
figure was confirmed as late as April 22, 1954, by a memorandum from 
Mr. Garlock on June 7, 1954, or about 6 weeks later, it had risen to 
$12,303 million, and according to the final Department figures, as of 
January 3, 1955, the figure apparently turned out to be $13,576 
million. These figures do not include military public works. 

There is an increase of 100 percent from the time of the budget 
submission to the final figures, and there is an increase in 6 weeks 
between April 22, 1954, and June 7, 1954, of about 25 percent, or 
$3 billion. 

It is, of course, pretty hard for this committee to function efficiently 
under a situation of this character. 

Mr. McNer. That is correct. As I recall it, although it did not 
agree with the detail at that time, it is my recollection that before the 
Congress took final action on the fiscal year 1955 budget, we forecast 
we would have about $12 billion unobligated at the end of the year. 

I did not know exactly in which accounts the unobligated would 
appear, but that was the feeling I had of the situation. 

I agree with you; you are entitled to better detailed estimates than 
the ones you had in the budget a year ago. 

I believe that I can at least partially tell you why that happened 
last year. 

Last year there was a net value of new procurement and construc- 
tion contracts placed of $9,200 million. During this period there 
was a cleanup of the contracts which in many instances were rather 
hurriedly placed in 1951, 1952, and 1953. They accounted for a 
considerable portion of the difference. There was a very substantial 
amount in total, that is, in the procurement field which were canceled. 
Because the funds were of the continuing type, there was some incen- 
tive to cancel because the funds still remained available. It was 
really a cleanup of 3 years’ previous contracting during the Korean 
conflict. We had a number of contracts which had been placed, in 
some instances, for quantities at the cessation of hostilities that were 
not needed and in some instances for equipment which was on the 
drawing boards and which.was never successfully developed. 

I think that cleanup—and I have called it a cleanup—was essen- 
tially completed this last spring. We should not have that sharp differ- 
ence now, but all of that added to the unobligated carryover. As a 
matter of fact, I think that it indicated—and granting you are en- 
titled to better estimates than were in the detailed budget submitted 
last year—that within the Department of Defense real effort is being 
made not just to contract, not just to create obligations for the sheer 
pleasure of making the figures come out, but to try to place contracts 
from the standpoint of material that is actually needed, even though 
it results in more unobligated funds. 

In other words, we were not trying to spend every nickel you gave us 
just because we had it. 
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DETERMINATION OF AMOUNTS OBLIGATED 


Secretary Wiison. I would like to add a little to that also. When 
we got into the matter we first had to define pretty carefully when the 
funds were obligated and when they were not. That does not sound 
reasonable to you men, but you have to really find out for sure. 

For instance, when the military assistance side of the family told 
the Army they needed certain ammunition, and so forth, and said, 
“Here, we want to obligate so much money,” the Army had not yet 
plac ed the orders with the contractor, and would you call that obli- 
gated or not? 

We have things like buying a certain number of airplanes. With a 
good stabilized program the costs start to come down, so you have 
some unobligated funds. They were not spent either. We have a 
good many items in there. 

[ know that it sounds unreasonable, and it is too high, but the very 
fact it is high is encouraging in the sense we are not contracting to 
spend money that we do not have to, and we are working at the time 
all the time. We are going to have to have some better figures for 
the future, I am sure of that. 

This is a tremendously big business that we are trying to run. 

Following Korea, when the country realized the situation we were 
in, the Congress was very liberal with the money, and the job was 
just so big that we could not really do it effectively —do it in the sense 
that businessmen ordinarily like to handle their affairs. 

There was a certain amount of it that looked like good projects at 
the time that you could argue for a good faith, but when you got a 
little further into the matter you found some technical problems and 
you could not get ahead with it. 

Some of it started out with letters of intent. Finally it has to be 
put into a formal contract and made an obligation. 

So we are trying to operate in a more businesslike way than we have 
before because we have what we think is a stabilized program now. 
We think that we can save the country millions and millions of dollars 
in the process of doing it that way. 

I understand your interest in it and your feeling of uncertainty. 

Mr. McNetu. May I add this: The legislation that you passed last 
year I think is excellent. It has taken us some time to get in motion. 
I am speaking of getting a standard definition of obligations. It is 
going to be helpful in the months and years to come. I am speaking 
of section 1311. It was very helpful. 

Mr. WiacGLeswortH. The legislation coordinating MDAP and 
military expenditure should also contribute to savings, should it not? 

Mr. McNe tu. That was a very excellent piece of legislation. 

Mr. Wicatesworth. Is it going to result in savings? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. Have they become noticeable yet? 

Mr. McNetu. They are becoming noticeable now. 


MANAGEMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY INVENTORIES 


Mr. Wiaeieswortu. I have another question, Mr. Secretary, that 
I think all members who have served on this committee are very much 
interested in. 
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You told us a year ago that— 


management of the huge inventories of equipment and supplies had been 4 
particularly troublesome problem for years. 


You told us that— 
the lack of adequate financial control in this area has been particularly costly— 
and that 


although the Navy has employed a financial accounting property system for years 
the Army and the Air Force have not. 

When Mr. Pearson, the Under Secretary, came before us he said: 

No one knows the value of Army inventories. The total on hand and on order 
is probably between $35 billion and $40 billion—equivalent in value to the total 
of all inventories of all retailers of all things in the United States. 

The Army has had no accounting means of regularly ascertaining the value of 
its inventory assets. 

In short, it did not possess even the most rudimentary records with which to 
measure progress and to defend programs. 

Nor did it utilize any of the modern methods in fiscal control of inventories and 
related procurement actions. 

We were told that both the Army and the Air Force were taking 
steps to establish proper control over inventories and it was predicted 
tbat result would be achieved in a reasonable period of time. 

[ would be interested to know what the status of the inventory 
control picture is at the present time. 

Mr. McNett. There has been very great progress in that field since 
that statement was made. There is a lot of work yet to be done, but 
for the first time the Army has adopted the principle of having mone- 
tary property accounting. All of its property now has been inven- 
toried and priced in the depots in continental United States. The 
work is essentially completed in the Far East. It‘is essentially com- 
pleted in Europe. They still do not have property accounting at 
posts, camps, and stations. They have started it, but do not have 
that completely in their total figures. 

They now have over $7 billion under the Army’s stock fund. 

There was $585 million I believe, rescinded, if you recall, of the 
Army stock fund capital That is evidence once they had commenced 
to know what they had, what they are consuming per month, they 
were able to lower their inventory levels. That $585 million is a 
measure of it. 

This year in that class of material that is in the Army stock fund, 
they have, or will have lowered their inventories by another $700 
million, and that is represented by this transfer proposed in this bill. 
That is tangible evidence that they are commencing to use financial 
property accounting to help manage their business. 

In areas not covered by the stock fund, Army has applied the same 
principles, and it is one of the reasons for Army obligations for pro- 
curement not being as high as originally forecast. They have not 
been buying as much. They have not needed it. A year ago it was 
forecast the Army would not have as much unobligated carryover 
as they now have. I want to emphasize one of the reasons they 
have this large carryover unobligated is because they just have not 
had to buy as much material since they have commenced to know 
what they have and where it is. 
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The individual stock records are not perfect. As they go over it 
the second time, those individual records and the balance sheets at 
each depot are becoming more nearly accurate. 

The Army approached it with a mass attack last year once they 
decided to go into it. They have pretty well gone once around on 
the problem. 

The Air Force has gone into financial accounting for property. 
They really started in 1951. 

In the area of clothing, fuels and lubricants, I would say their 
inventories are excellent. They know where they stand and they 
know their consumption. It is running beautifully. In certain other 
areas the Air Force is going into it in spare parts, but they are going 
into it much more slowly than the Army but also more thoroughly. 
Their job is not complete as yet. It is moving, and I think we all 
ought to be rather gratified by the progress made, when for 150 vears 
no action was taken in that field. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. The Under Secretary of the Army said his 
objective was monthly reports within 30 days after the conclusion of 
each month, broken down into 315 categories in respect to all items 
on hand and on order for every bulk station, worldwide. 

Mr. McNett. Right. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. I assume that objective has not vet been 
reached. 

Mr. McNetnt. We have made it for every bulk station now. We 
do have it. We have it every 30 davs. We are not getting it within 
30 days yet. It is a longer time than that before we get the answer. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. When will the Army and the Air Force be in 
a position, considering the present rate of progress, to know actually 
what they have on hand from month to month? 

Mr. McNet. To include posts, camps, and stations in the total 
balance sheet, my guess would be about a year, or a vear and a half 
before the Army is complete. I would guess the Army, as far as total 
stocks are concerned, probably had 90 percent of it under reasonably 
good financial property control at the moment. 

In Air, in certain areas it is 100 percent and good. It is 100 percent 
effective in clothing, fuels, and lubricants. In the case of spare parts 
it is not complete with the Air Force yet. They are approaching it 
rather carefully, but quite thoroughly. My guess would be it will 
be 2 years, or a little more, be fore they can have all on the balance 
sheet. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortuH. Do you have any figure or estimated figure of 
the inventory of either the Army or the Air Force? 

Mr. McNetu. I have not for the Air Force. For the Army we do 
have. The figure does not run as high as Mr. Pearson forecast. It 
will run close to the $30 billion figure in the total inventory. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. For the Army? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. I have a suggestion, if it is proper. I would like 
to have one of you ask the three services that same question—when 
are they going to have it completed? That would be helpful to me. 
I would like for them to go on record. It does not quite help the record 
when we think it will be done. I would like to have them go on record 
when it will be done. It would be very helpful, if you do not mind 
doing that. 
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Mr. Wiacteswortn. I think that is a very good suggestion. I do 
not see how either you or we can hope to function efficiently unless we 
know what inventories are on hand currently. 

Secretary Wixson. Here is another useful thing that we could get 
out of that. Out of that you get consumption figures. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Exactly. 

Secretary Witson. And the consumption figures are a great help to 
the pecp!e who have to forecast what you need the next year. If you 
do not know what you have, or how much you have used, then you 
will pull the figures out of the air, and some of the men are pretty 
good at that but they are not perfect, and that is a tough job. 

When you have a history of what happened then you can really do 
some good forecasting. 

Mr. McNet. I do not want to belabor the point, but your state- 
ment earlier that Navy has had property financial acc ounting—Navy 
has had that accounting since 1908, and it has helped very “much in 
their estimating and planning, but you will have to remember that 
for 150 years the Army did not have financial property accounting as 
to getting all of their materials on a balance sheet and measuring con- 
sumption in terms of dollars, so when they started in the fall of 1953 it 
was quite a task, worldwide, and I think they ought to be patted a bit 
on the back because it has been quite a job. 

Mr. WicGLEeswortu. I realize it is a tremendous job, but I think it 
is vital. 

Mr. McNett. I agree. 


FINANCIAL PROPERTY ACCOUNTING IN THE THREE SERVICES 


Mr. Fioop. Are the three branches of the service going to use 
exactly the same system to arrive at this conclusion? 

Secretary Wiuson. I can answer that in part. A year and a half 
ago I got a very fine group of people to work on that problem. Mr. 
Cooper was in charge of it. They worked on it a year. There were 
some constructive recommendations. Mr. McNeil has some minor 
reservations, and perhaps a major one or two, but we are going to keep 
pushing them. It was helpful in convincing the services that some- 
thing needed to be done. 

While the Navy has been at it a long time, I would not quite say 
they were perfect at it yet. They found ways of overordering once 
in a while. They had plenty of anchors and things like that around 
that are a little hard to explain. We are going ‘to do a lot better, 
I am sure. 

The additional Assistant Secretaries that the Congress gave us a 
year ago, who are to be responsible for the financial end of the business, 
I am sure they are going to pay great dividends as time goes on. 

Mr. FLoop. That is not responsive to my question. My question 
was: Do you propose that the system be identical for this purpose in 
all of the services? 

Secretary Wixson. As near as I can get it. 

Mr. McNett. Compatible is a more precise term. 

Mr. Fioop. I can see that it would not be the same, but as far as 
reasonable, you propose to have the same system? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. We have set up a group of 10 people. In 
that 10 are Mr. McNeil and Mr. Tom Pike, the Assistant Secretary 
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for Supply and Logistics, and we are trying to do a good job. Itisa 
pretty tough one. They work very hard on it. 

It certainly would be exceedingly helpful to this committee, I 
realize, and to me, if I may say so, if everybody talked the same 
language and when we presented some figures we all knew what the 
figures meant. We are really working at it. As Mr. McNeil has 
pointed out, we have made considerable progress. We are already 
getting substantial savings, as the result of it. 

So, in the long run it should avoid at some future date, 5 vears 
from now, or whenever it is, the scrapping of hundreds of millions 
worth of material that was ordered and never needed or used. Per- 
haps we cannot be perfect in it. 

As an interesting sideline, we discovered we did not need so many 
warehouses as we had thought. That is a very good indication that 
we are getting at the job. 

Mr. Fuioop. I have just one question at this point. I want to be 
reassured that we are not going to have three yardsticks, as far as 
reason permits. 

Secretary Wriuson. That is right. It will be to the degree that I 
can get the job done. It takes time. 


DATA ON SIZE OF INVENTORIES 


Mr. WicaieswortH. Mr. MeNeil, could you furnish for the record 
a figure for the Navy inventory, and an estimated figure for the Air 


Force? 
Mr. McNett. Yes. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


STATUS OF FINANCIAL PROPERTY ACCOUNTING 
ARMY 


The Army has installed financial property accounting in 68 depots and market 
centers in the continental United States, 76 overseas installations, and 31 najor 
continental United States posts, camps, and stations. The Army has not in- 
cluded smaller class I posts, camps, and stations in the Zone of Interior, inven- 
tories at class II installations, such as arsenals, Government-furnished materials 
in the hands of contractors, and Army manvufacturing plants other than those 
included in the industrial fund. Extension of financial property accounting to 
these areas is currently under study. 

As of September 30, 1954, the Army had $20.4 billion in bulk inventories under 
financial property control, including $2.6 billion of stock belonging to the Air 
Foree, Navy, and other agencies. Army-owned inventory under financial 
property accounting, as of September 30, 1954, can be summarized as follows: 


{In millions of dollars] 


| Continental 





| 
| Continental | __ United 
Total | United States posts, Overseas 
} | States depots camps, sta- | 
tions 
Quetta aici sit, Del sions ascites 3, 064. 3 | 2, 248. 6 | 93.9 | 721.8 
Gili tin tcok alas chihecnasacnakbe<e 1, 367.8 | 780. 6 | 37.0 | 550. 2 
COE ol ah namic ing penne en deine 11, 094. 1 | 8, 788. 4 238. 0 | 2, 067.7 
MORNE ot- Ahoy ace ios diene eaccabtsones 214. 2 163. 9 3.5 | 46.8 
Ned Laclied 3Sniss tid -haeadoiaaeds 1, 463. 5 1, 145.4 20.8 | 297.3 
IN ee Solaire chin kc Sop eel eeeteemn meets 164.0 133. 9 1.8 | 28.3 
EPRI Mie 5 aaa cee aca Gc ams cs dhe olin age 408. 6 339. 2 13.8 55. 6 
dat at pin cael sehen kines cenit 17, 776. 5 | 13, 600. 0 408. 8 3, 767.7 
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NAVY 


The Department of the Navy has had financial property control for a period 
in excess of 50 years. Reporting of this property is contained in the financia} 
reports issued by the Navy Department annually. Current efforts are aimed 
primarily toward adjusting the system to meet changing conditions. 

A major part of the system is the stores accounting process, which comprises 
a complete analysis of opening inventories, receipts, issues, and adjustments 
with regard to material of many types. This material is broken down by category 
of item and property class within each category, all of which has been integrated 
with the budgetary, appropriation, and cost accounting system of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. The stores accounts include, but are not limited to, such 
items as common-use standard stock, in the stock fund accounts, and ammuuni- 
tion, electronic equipments, and spare parts for ships, aircraft, and ordnance, 
in the other accounts. Current refinements of the inventory accounting portion 
of this system include the classification of items by demand characteristics. 
Within the past 18 months, the Marine Corps was brought into the control 
program through the establishment of the Marine Corps stock fund account 
and the Marine Corps appropriation stores account. 

Within the Navy the basic system is essentially completed. However, the 
Navy does not consider that a financial control system can ever be completed 
in a static sense and, therefore, operates on the basis of a continuous review 
process designed to meet changing requirements, 

The value of property under irventory control as of June 30, 1954, was approxi- 
mately $53.5 billion, which includes ships, aircraft, land, buildings, and equip- 
ment currently in use, and property in inventory or stores accounts financed by 
working-capital funds and by various appropriations, This can be summarized 
as follows: 


Inventories: Millions 
Pinbighed Ge0G6 co 63 ons cnx nee ee ee Te 
NII RI PD sax os cst ens eo nahin sate ie staid salen dnl 106. 6 
FO en I oo rs tears acim Sica eat Nee cer aia ms Ace cs cette 217. 1 
PET SOs iii Bs chk i ae ein bccn hn Seah 623. 9 
RNS GIG ion oc nb Riis ge eee ce dadicks 206. 7 

Total 


Fixed assets: 


rh CONG ENE os 2S eee ot een Sash waka en Shee 17, 874. 9 
Armor and permanent ordnance.-_-..........-.....---.-..---. 2, 256. 2 
ea ihe oe ala a See tie neee alias 1, 676.9 
Poentrres Ali vere Werveee erat... 8  cewcdenwne 925. 8 
Pre ee Gr eee Wun oe ce wea abn teed 8, 934. 2 
MI ne ae a anki dalpaenibdanned 3, 976.7 
needs weno ee Oretee. oe ek eee 594. 9 

6 


Ns wa sogta i a oe slat a tamed atte septate his aed hare aia eile 36, 239. 


ee Bc 2) aod tea iN 53, 454. 1 


AIR FORCE 


The Air Force is in the process of implementing a system of accounting for 
property from time of acquisition until it is consumed or disposed of in some other 
manner. Numerous projects and studies are underway which will provide 
definitive procedures to supplement those already published in the Air Force 
Accounting Manual. These projects include accounting for materiel in transit, 
property in the hands of contractors, mobilization reserves, classified property, etc. 

To date, the Air Force has placed under accounting control the inventories held 
by bases worldwide, the inventories held by depots located in the United States 
and the inventories of clothing, aviation fuels, and medical-dental supplies which 
are under a stock fund operation. Procedures have been published covering the 
inventories held by overseas depots and a target date of April 1, 1955, set for 
implementation. Other procedures such as those pertaining to prepositioned 
mobilization have been written and are in the process of final coordination, 
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As of November 30, 1954, the inventory of supplies and equipment under 


accounting control totaled $25.2 billion broken down as follows: 
Millions 


Depots, Zone of Interior____--..-.------ ; ‘ $8, 269 
Reses. worlawiae............--~<... ee ee aw A 1, 949 
stock fund: 
Medical-dental division__ _-__- —— - 3 109 
Clothing division________________. 248 
Aviation fuels division__________- ia ; 233 
Equipment in use______.----- Matdacka be natk = 2, 901 
pO ae a en afd: Stated ‘ ; 11, 472 
eee els Si ba wa ; ag ee 8S) 


In addition to the $25.2 billion inventories under accounting control, it has been 
estimated that about $1.8 billion Air Force inventories are in Army depots. 
Further, it should be noted also that none of the above figures include Air Force 
depot stocks in overseas areas, undelivered stocks in the hands of contractors, 
stocks in transit, and stocks on order. 

With perhaps a few exceptions, such as the inventory of classified property, it is 
anticipated that all property will be included in the accounting system by July 
1, 1956. 

Mr. McNet. The Air Force has not gone as far as the other 
services 1n the extension of financial accounting for property. 

Mr. WiacLteswortH. You really do not know what the Air Force 
inventory is? 

Mr. McNett. I think we can get you a pretty good figure for the 
Air Force. 

SURPLUS PROPERTY MANAGMENT 


Mr. WiacieswortH. What can you tell us about surplus property 
and “Operation Clean Sweep’? What headway have we made? 

Secretary Witson. You are talking about plants and properties and 
idle land and things like that? 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. Secretary Floete has that in charge. We have 
made an itemized list of what we have and we are starting to work it 
over and do something about it. 

Mr. Manon. We will expect Mr. Floete to give us a good report 
when he appears before the committee. 

Secretary Witson. I think you will find he is a little discouraged 
because he has not done it more quickly. He is a businessman, and 
he figures that he ought to be able to operate a little faster than you 
can here. 

MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT ACTIVITIES 


Mr. WiGGLEswortH. Last year you gave us some very interesting 
information about the progress you had made up to that time in 
terms of efficiency, in terms of the elimination of lost motion, waste, 
and so forth, and I believe the Cooper committee has been helpful 
in this connection, has it not? 

Secretary Witson. They are working on the procedures and ac- 
counting methods and financial semtaile rather than trying to say 
what we should do or should not do. 

Mr. WiGcGLeswortuH. Has there been further progress in terms of 
organization, or cutting down boards and commissions and subcom- 
mittees, or in the utilization of military personnel, or civilian personnel, 
or in eliminating waste, or in increasing efficiency, or otherwise? If 





there has, please furnish a statement for the record. I do not want 
to take the time of the committee now. I think that it would be both 
interesting and helpful to the committee and to the Congress. 

Secretary Witson. I think I can say that it showed up rather 
interesting things in the way of expenditures. At this time last year 
we were estimating our expenditures would be $37,600 million. It 
is now going to be something like $3 billion less than that. Now, we 
have not cut our military program. As a matter of fact, the Air 
Force have found that they can get four more wings than they thought 
they could get at this time last year, so that is just an indication. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. For the same money? 

Secretary Witson. Well, the money has not changed except we did 
not spend it so fast, but we still have the wings, four more, which 
would indicate we are not cutting, we are just trying to stop the 
expense where it does not contribute directly to the military strength, 
and I am just saying that we have made some progress at it. 

We are expecting to make some progress in 1956. That is where 
that $1,750 million comes from that the Budget Director is estimating 
less than the summation of what it now looks to the three military 
departments that expenditures would be. We are coming toward 
what you call the law of diminishing returns. We cannot keep that 
up forever. 

Mr. Wiace.Leswortn. If there are specific steps that have been 
taken that can be presented for the record in the way that you did it 
last year, I think that it would be helpful to the committee. 

Secretary Wiutson. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. I do not mind once in a while talking about how 
good we are compared to our shortcomings. I will try to make a good 
story. 

Mr. Wice.ieswortn. I hope you will give us the complete picture. 

(Norr.—A statement submitted subsequently by the Department 
may be found in the appendix, page 820.) 

Mr. Manon. The committee will stand adjourned until tomorrow 
at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Deane will take the witness at that time. 


~ 


Tusspay, Fesruary 1, 1955. 

Mr. SHepparpD. The committee will please come to order. 

Mr. Scrivner. Before you proceed, at the close of the session 
yesterday Mr. Wigglesworth was talking about some of the sheets and 
salient facts of the budget, and he requested that they be inserted in 
the record following his statement. 

Mr. SHepparD. They will be inserted in the record at the point 
indicated by Mr. Wigglesworth. 

You may have the witness, Mr. Deane. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to my colleagues 
that I am honored to be on the Appropriations Committee, and par- 
ticularly to be assigned to this particular subcommittee. 

I have watched through the years significant contributions that this 
particular committee has made to national defense and I just hope 
in some small way that I can contribute to the splendid work that you 
have been doing in past years. 
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Mr. SHepparb. In behalf of Mr. Mahon and the older members of 
the committee, we are happy to have you with us, and I am sure you 
will contribute much more than your share. 

Mr. Deane. I am likewise, Mr. Secretary, tremendously grateful 
to you. 


RELEASE OF MILITARY INFORMATION TO CONGRESS AND THE PRESS 


I want to follow up a thought introduced by Mr. Taber yesterday 
on how news releases appear in the press and in magazines on what 
might usually be referred to in the committee as extremely secret. 

On your statement that you presented to us yesterday there is at 
the top “Confidential until released by the House Appropriations 
Committee.”’ 

I refer to United States News and World Report, of January 28. 
Here I note a discussion of the Army. 

In the article it says that the Army is to be composed of 19 combat 
divisions, and then they spell out where they will be located—5 in 
Europe, 2 in Korea, 1 in Japan, 1 in Hawaii, 1 in Panama, 1 in Alaska 
and 8 in the United States. 

Then it says: 

Twelve separate regimental and regimental combat teams. 


Then it spells out where they will be located—1 in Okinawa, 1 in 
Japan, 1 in Berlin, 1 in Austria and 3 others in Europe and 5 in the 
United States. 

And in the article there is given the detail of the number of wings 
and where they will be placed, and the total number of aircraft. 

Then, there is this significant paragraph: 

The decision on the changes is attributed entirely to President Eisenhower 
He wrote to Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson on January 5, explaining that 
he had proposed the basic plan to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I refer to that, Mr. Secretary, since attached to your statement is 
the copy of the letter that was sent to you by the President, and I 
wonder whether or not we are being asked, as members of the com- 
mittee, to suppress certain testimony when the press actually seems 
to know more about it than members of the committee. 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Congressman, that happens to be a question 
that I can answer very easily. If I had to appear only before one 
committee, and they all followed the same procedures, I could handle 
this. 

The first committee that I appeared before was the Armed Services 
Committee of the House and they decided to have open hearings. 
What I said in that session was public property. The facts are the 
same. The Armed Services Committee’s jurisdiction was in that area 
and not in the money area, so the thing that you are talking about, 
to the degree they were in my statement—and many of them were— 
I do not have anything to do with. That was past me. 

The reason that we mar ked this statement “Confidential” is because 
this is an executive session, and in courtesy to you we have not 
released the version we have for you, including our discussion on the 
money. Do you understand, sir? 

Mr. Deane. I understand. 


59566—55——_5 
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Mr. Scrivner. May Il interrupt? I just want to make the observa- 
tion that that is in conformity with the practice of this committee as 
long as I have been on it. We do not talk about anything that goes 
on, and we do not say anything until the final bill is reported. 

Mr. Deane. That is what I understand. 

Now, take the issue of February 4. It says that the first A-bomb 
for Navy is set for action off Formosa. It goes on and describes how 
many ships and carriers, cruisers, and destroyers, and submarines 
there are. It goes on to say that there are about 300 jet fighter 
planes on the carriers. It also says: 

For its “Sunday punch,” the Seventh Fleet has about 200 carrier-based 
bombers. If war started, they would hit enemy air bases first, then strike troo; 
assembly areas on the China coast, then turn to any other target that could be 
found. 

It mentions atomic bombs, little atomic bombs, and guided missiles. 
Are the writers of these stories just surmising? As indicated, do we 
have assembled in the Formosa area the greatest array of naval ships 
in the history of our country? 

Secretary Witson. The people that wrote that really did not need 
any special release or anything from the services to do it. They have 
people who specialize in the military side of things. They have worked 
at it for years. You cannot move four big aircraft carriers secretly. 
But after they leave their bases nobody knows exactly where they are. 
These people do not know where they are within a few hundred miles. 
But they do know when they leave their bases. When you call the 
men in you cannot keep it a secret the way we operate in the free 
world. When you talk about the number of planes it is a well-known 
fact how many planes a carrier carries, so a smart reporter can put 
together a story like you have there. I could pick out some technical 
flaws in it where a little here and there is not right, but a great deal 
of it is so. 

Also, if we started to deny these things then they could pin us down 
and get the complete story, so we are a little helpless about it. 

A lot of people all over ‘the world are trying to get into the act 
what ought to be done about Formosa. Some Americans seem to be 
rattling ‘the atomic bomb and some are trying to talk peacefully. 
That is a part of the free program or process. I think that we all 
ought to think about it and do the best we can. 

Mr. Wuirren. May I interrupt, Mr. Deane? 

Is there not another explanation to some of this that might be 
made, and that is, that this budgeted program quite naturally being 
one that might create an issue between the Executive and the Congress 
as to whether the Congress approved the reductions and changes in 
this budget, such information could possibly have been given out in 
order to enlist the public to support it and thereby affect the action 
of the Congress? 

Now, in my experience here I have seen many, many such examples, 
and I do not ask you to say that is so, but that is a possibility, is it 
not? 

Secretary Wiison. Is that a question to me? 

Mr. WuirtreNn. I ask you is not that a possible explanation of 
why sometimes facts are given to the press and to the public at a time 
when the Congress is called upon to keep them secret. 
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Secretary Witson. I would not think so, sir. I do not think that 
this was given to the press at all. I think they recognized that the 
people of our country were interested, and they just wrote a story for 
their magazine in order to have an interesting magazine to sell. 

Mr. Waitrren. Do you mean that the United States News would 
write a factual story, as this one is represented to be, without facts 
to back it up? 

Secretary Wiison. The magazine has confidence in its own people. 

Mr. Wuitten. One other comment, Mr. Deane, talking about 
what we know. I know from some years of experience on this com- 
mittee that on various occasions the military services have seen that 
the public got this information in an effort to get public support for 
their side when in the Congress there were many others who differed 
with them, so if it gets to a question of what I know, I personally 
know that. I do not mean that is true in every case. I mean there 
have been many, many examples of that in my experience here. 

Mr. McNetu. May I add something off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deanr. I am not bringing this up to be critical, Mr. Secretary, 
but just to point out what position a Member of Congress is placed in 
when he is quizzed many times by a newspaper man. 

Secretary Witson. I have just been trying to explain my position. 
Ido not attempt to control the press in any sense. I have nothing to 
say about what the committees of Congress do and how they should 
run their business. I try to cooperate. That is about all 1 can do. 
I want to assure you that the press, unless they feel they have an 
article that might violate security, which only occurs if they get some- 
one involved in the military department to write the article, do not 
clear with us. 

Now, during the actual war there was sort of a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment with the press, but right now they seem to feel that any infor- 
mation they can uncover in any kind of way belongs to them to tell 
the people, if they see so fit. 

I have a certain amount of difficulty, and I do not mind talking about 
itin the Department itself. Every once in a while someone wants to 
write an article to get a bit of extra visibility in his work. Some like 
to make a little money on the side. 

I am really trying to do the best I can withit. I am not a politician 
and do not claim to be, but I do understand that you men are entitled 
to be informed to the degree it is possible to keep you informed. That 
is why I have a new setup in the Department of Defense where one 
man is charged with the congressional and public relations. When 
we do have information that we want to release we try to make sure 
you do not read it in the papers and have all of your friends ask about it. 
You are entitled to better treatment. I am trying to do the best that 
Ican. Every now and then this fails to work well but it is not 
intentional. 


REDUCTION IN ARMY STRENGTH 


Mr. Deane. Yesterday there was an open hearing in the House 
Armed Services Committee. I do not want to array you with one 
of your own colleagues. I have not read the testimony, but from press 
statements it appears that General Ridgway testified that the new 
plan as submitted would jeopardize security to a degree; it would 
require a major reassignment of forces around the world. 
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He went on to say that the military used to think of a combat zone 
of from 30 to 50 miles and now it is thinking of 150 to 200 miles as a 
combat zone, which creates greater destruction and mobility. The 
press quotes General Ridgway that operations cannot permit a con- 
centrated target. 

The general is quoted also as saying that as far as a structural field 
force of a given composition, the need will be for more rather than 
fewer men. 

Now, I am sure that this committee would like to feel that there js 
unanimity of approach to this subject. From all information avyail- 
able it appears to me that the reduction in the Army did not have the 
approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It gives me real concern. Mr 
Secretary do you wish to comment on that point. 

Secretary Wiison. I do not wish to comment on the details because 
I have not had an opportunity to read what General Ridgway said, 
or did not say. 

When vou say that the program has the approval of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, you have the cart before the horse. It has the approval of the 
President. The Joint Chiefs are advisers to the President. 

Mr. Deane. What I said, as I read what was conjectured took 
place in the executive committee meeting of the Armed Services 
Committee, was that the plan was not approved by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Secretary Wiison. I have here a statement that I made to another 
committee. I would like to read it to you. This as after I reviewed 
these force levels, which you gentlemen also know. 

In arriving at the conclusions set forth above, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, ar 
all the military services, have been consulted at frequent interv ome Their views 
while not in all cases unanimous, have been considered by the National Securit) 
Council and the President. The total personnel strength of the active forces 
and the target end strength for each service for June 30, 1956, have resulted from 
these reviews. I believe that it is fair = add that the Air Force feels that ou 
defense program is a good one. The Navy and the Marine Corps have som 
minor reservations and would perhaps like a few additional personnel. Thi 
Army, from its point of view, would still recommend some higher strengths for 
the active forces of the Army. In my opinion, the program we have adopted is 
a sound one 

Mr. Deane. Where was that statement made? 

Secretary Witson. It was made recently to the House Armed 
Services Committee in a public hearing. 

Mr. Deane. In other words, I eather there is not a unanimity of 
thinking between the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the overall program? 

Secretary Wiison. I have just as much trouble as does the chair 
man of this committee in getting a unanimous opinion. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. My feeling is, as we proceed along with this hearing, 
and as we resolve our difference ‘es, that all of us can be on the same team. 


ARMY STRENGTH COMPARISONS 


Mr. Tazer. I wonder if the gentleman would yield to me. I would 
like, Mr. Secretary, to call your attention to table 5 in this book here 
that we have had submitted to us, and particularly to the last group of 
figures that relate to the Army. There, for June 30, 1955, appears a 
column following “Army,” in which there appears the figure 1,101,800, 
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and in the column representing end strength, June 30, 1956, appears 
the figure of 1,027,000, or a reduction of 74,000,and then if you will 
turn over to table 6 on the next page you will see that the National 
Guard and the Army Reserve is ine ‘reased from 554,000 to 644,000, 
or an increase in the overall strength of those 2 outfits of over 90,000, 
indicating a total increase for the Army of 16,000 rather than a de- 
crease. 

Now, I do not understand why we say that the Army is being re- 
duced. 

Secretary Witson. You are both correct. If we talk about only 
the people in the active forces, then one group of people is correct; 
and if we talk about our overall strength if we have to fight someday; 
then the other figures are correct. The difference is over, to what de- 
gree you count on some well-organized Reserves, and to what degree 
you count only on forces in being. 

Historically, our country has de ypended very much on Reserves, or 
the National Guard, or upon men who could spring to arms in the 
defense of their country. In the early days of the country that was 
all right, but it is a much more complicated business now. 

In the past vears we had the oceans that took time to cross, either 
way. Our historical position until World War I was to keep out of 
the wars in Europe. 

As I read my history, what we face now is a realistic look at the 
world as it is, and what is the right thing to do for the defense of our 
country. Iam not critical of anybody because changes are always a 
little hard to accept. One of my greatest problems is that so many 
people worship the gods of things as they are. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


“PALLOUT’ FROM ATOMIC ROMBS 


Mr. Deane. For the record, would you say without reservation 
that in your opinion, and from the information that you have, there 
is no danger of the fallout of atomic bombs when the weather people 
say it is time for these devices to be exploded? 

Secretary Wiison. I would say without reservation that our tech- 
nical people and scientific people understand the problem quite well. 
There is quite a range in the atomic field, you know. You talk about 
kilotons and megatons. They are a thousand times different. 

Mr. Deane. That is satisfac tory. 

We are spending so much time on the size of the Army that perhaps 
we are not giving as much attention as we should to the overall con- 
sideration of the enormous defense budget. 

Yesterday Mr. Wigglesworth was discussing with you inventories, 
and as [ recall, in the absence of a firmed inventory at certain areas 
you sometimes had to pull the figure out of the air. 


USE OF PROCEEDS FROM SALES OF SCRAP AND SALVAGED MATERIAL 


I notice on page 314, section 715, of the budget bill this language: 


Not more than $40 million of the amounts received during the current fiscal 
year by the Department of Defense as proceeds from the sale of scrap, or salvaged 
material, shall be available during the current fiscal year for expenses of trans- 
portation and other preparations for sale or salvage of military supplies, equip- 
ment, and material. 
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Do I understand what you are asking for there is $40 million to sel] 
your surplus materials? 

Mr. McNetu. That is up to $40 million of the proceeds of the sale 
of scrap or salvage. That is a part of the processing, taking the 
materiel, such as an old aircraft, and breaking it down and getting 
the scrap metal in shape to sell. 

Mr. Deane. What was that amount last year? 

Mr. McNet. I will have to get that for you. 

(The figure requested is as follows:) 

In fiscal year 1954, $30 million. 

In fiscal year 1955, $40 million. 

Mr. McNetu. That has been the custom for the last 8 or 10 years, 
since World War II, as a help to clean up old, wornout, obsolete types 
of equipment. 

Secretary Wiison. The scrap value of this military equipment is 
not very great. In some cases it is about the same as an old house: 
if you can get something from the junk dealer who tears it down, vou 
are lucky. We do not want to sell any planes to people some place 
in the world where they can get the spare parts and fly them, but they 
are not serviceable from our point of view. 


HOUSING FOR PERSONNEL OVERSEAS 


Mr. Deane. I have been tremendously interested in the overseas 
military housing. I realize that Mr. Floete will appear before our 
committee, but I wonder if you, Mr. Secretary, are familiar with the 
serious emergencies that really now exist in France? 


In 1952, at my own expense, I was in Europe and traveled in certain 
areas in and around Paris. I talked with some of our top military 
leaders. At that time they were trying to expedite the insured loan 
program, or the guaranteed loan program with a 5-year guaranty 
and the French interests would not accept that type of financing be- 
cause of the short period of time. 

I was back there again this year. I was in Germany as well as in 
France, and I found the situation still serious. 

I picked up some pictures, and I can understand why the morale is 
what it is. 

I further learned that with regard to France, in the rural areas, they 
continued to hold to the 5-year period. The situation has grown 
rapidly worse. 

I learned since I returned here in January that the Air Force has 
been allowed to purchase 2,862 trailers to meet this emergency situa- 
tion. That program will run into millions of dollars. It this guaran- 
teed period of 5 years were extended to 7 years, it would not cost the 
American Government anything. Are you familiar with that program 
to the degree that you can give an opinion why we would not extend 
the period from 5 to 7 years and thus be out of the real-estate business. 

Secretary Wiuson. I think that I had better go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. This is what I gather, Mr. Secretary: there is no 
hesitancy in entering into agreements with French banking interests 
in the city areas, but when you move out into areas like Tulle, where 
there is around 25 establishments, I do not believe that you can expect 
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the French interests to do what American interests will not do, be- 
cause if we moved out the residual value would not be there. 

[| will not belabor the point. It is a subject that has given me a 
great deal of concern, and when you realize what the divorce rate is 
in the service, often because of the se paration of an airman’s family, 
how troops are backed up in Germany and cannot be moved into 
France because of the lack of housing, to me it is a tremendously 
serious problem. 

Secretary Witson. You are correct about it being serious. It is 
like a lot of tough problems. There does not seem to be any easy 
solution for it. When you start a big new thing you usually get more 
people involved in it than you really need to “have after vou get it 
stabilized. Our military organization does not have’ anything in it 
to self-police itself like we have in a business where you have to make 
ago of it and sell your product with a little margin or you cannot stay 
in business. 

[ am having a study made right now to see if we cannot get some of 
these Americans back home from what they call the support areas 
not the combat troops, but the extra people floating around over the 
world. We are trying to do that and it may take a little pressure off 
of the family housing. 

I do not know how successful I will be. 

Mr. Deane. I do not want to burden you with the details because 
[ understand that Mr. Floete will be before us. 

Secretary Witson. I am sure that he will tell you that he does not 
like the situation either. We are trying to improve it. We have added 
difficulty, of course, because people over there, especially in some 
areas, were very short of housing themselves. 

Mr. Manon. Without belaboring the question further, let me 
suggest to the Secretary that the gist of this discussion be transmitted 
to Mr. Floete and that he be prepared to give us the latest thinking 
of the Department on this subject. 

Secretary Wiison. I will be happy to do that. 

Mr. Deane. Thank you very much. 

Secretary Witson. If anyone has a new idea, I would be happy to 
know of it. It is a problem that needs solving. 


FOREIGN TOUR OF AIR FORCE BAND 


Mr. Deane. I think that this is a new idea that I am about to 
mention. I want to commend the Defense Establishment and the 
Air Force on a mission that was carried out by the United States Air 
Foree Command. I am going to read now from a prominent news- 
paper, of Bremerhaven, Germany, which had this to say about the 
tour of this Air Force band. This appeared in the Coronet magazine 
of September 1954. It says: 

“Tt is a fortunate idea to make an orchestra the ambassador of a nation. What 
the politicians with their sober minds seldom create, the United States Air Force 
Band sueceeded in doing within a few minutes.” 

Thus editorialized the Wesermuender Rundschau following the August 6, 1953, 
concert of the 85-piece Air Force Symphonic Band in Bremerhaven, Germany, 
midway in its third postwar goodwill tour abroad. Sponsored by the State 
Department, the tours have won popular, official, and critical acclaim nothing 
short of spectacular. 
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In Berlin and Heidelberg, civic authorities estimated that the American musi- 
cians attracted greater crowds than Hitler rallies in nazism’s palmy days. |, 
Tangier, North Africa, the turnout caused the densest traffic jam in that ancient 
city’s history. 

On the band’s visit to Reykjavik last February, better relations between Ice- 
landers and American servicemen stationed there were apparent immediately 
For the time being, at least, Icelandic Communists ceased crossing streets to avoid 
American servicemen. At the end of the final concert, Ragnar Jonsson, president 
of the Icelandic Music Society, led the audience in an unprecedented four cheers, 

Col. George 8. Howard, conductor of the band and director of Air Force musica] 
activities, believes that one of the most striking tributes to the goodwill power of 
the musicians came from a Trieste Communist. 

“Before our 1950 concert in Trieste, we had a few qualms,”’ says Howard, a 
mild-spoken man given to understatement. ‘It was an open secret that party 
goon squads had been ordered to appear in force before Castello Sam Giusto, the 
concert site, armed with leather-lunged slogans, defunct cats, and fruit and vege- 
tables of extreme age.’ 

Nevertheless, the band went through its program. Uproar was expected, and 
uproar there was. Only it turned out to be surges of applause, not decayed fruit 
and jeering. The band played half a dozen encores. Then hundreds of Triestenj 
swarmed around the bandmen, wanting to shake hands or kiss the astonished 
Americans. 


I know from personal experience that when it played in Paris 
some 25,000 people were present. 

To my way of thinking we must find an idea that is superior to a 
bullet to win the Communist thinking. There are Communists all 
through Europe and France and Italy. I have a feeling that if we 
brought into our thinking this ideological weapon we w ould be making 
tremendous progress. 

I do not know whether you have any comment to make on what 
you have in the budget for ideological preparedness? 

Secretary Witson. Indirectly we may have a certain amount. 

Mr. Deane. From my experience, Mr. Secretary, and from first- 
hand knowledge of Italy, where there are untold thousands of Com- 
munists, we could, in my opinion, win those people with a military 
band in a way we would not by going in with political, economic or 
military approaches. I think we are deficient in the battle of ideas. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, I have a few questions on a very broad 
sweeping level, I suppose. I have listened very carefully to the 
examination of my colleagues, and I am impressed chiefly now by 
vour reaction to them. 


ATTITUDE OF SECRETARY ON REDUCTION IN MILITARY BUDGET FOR 1956 


You are the Secretary of Defense. You are also a member, because 
of that position, of the National Security Council. It is difficult for 
me to imagine in this Government a man in a higher position of respon- 
sibility than you, outside the President, so I am interested naturally, 
as a member of this committee, in what you think. That is very 
important. 

You took some pains to make the point to Mr. Sikes yesterday 
that you do not wish to become involved in this delicate business of 
constitutional law, and with some merit. Of course you realize you 
are not a constitutional officer as a member of the Cabinet. 

Now, I am intrigued by what seems to be a developing theory with 
reference to the President of infallibility as contrasted to constitu- 

tional responsibility here. 
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I am not sure whether I am right or not, but you seem to be retreat- 
ing behind the cloak of the President whenever the opportunity 
permits, or whenever the circumstances suggest. That alarms me : 
bit, for several reasons. 

| am going to concern myself for a few minutes with this business 
of the armed services, particularly the Army, but generally the 
armed service personnel side. 

From some of my colleagues I also have this impression, Mr. 
Secretary—that you have been resisting, at least you seem to give 
that impression, a proposal to increase the armed services rather 
than what is the fact, to defend what some of us think is a serious 
reduction in the Armed Services. 

I have the impression the thinking was that way on your part, 
that we are proposing an increase. Some of my friends and myself 
are concerned about the suggested reduction, distinet from this 
constitutional question raised by Mr. Sikes, and that raised by Mr. 
Vinson in the open hearings in the Armed Services Committee this 
week, 

Now, I inserted into the Congressional Record yesterday in order 
that I might refer to it today the following language from a newspaper 
columnist. 

Secretary Witson. You have me confused now. 

Mr. Fioop. I will read it. I want to make it clear. I am no 
military authority just because I belong to this subcommittee, and 
belonging to this subcommittee does not cloak me with any genius of 
any kind in armed services matters. 

Now, I see this language appearing on page A531 of today’s Con- 
gressional Record, and I do not know whether this man Alsop knows 
anything about it or not, but he does say this, writing from Burma: 

There was a first Mu.ich, in the form of the Korean truce. There was a 
second Munich in the form of the surrender in Indochina. There was a trans- 
parent fake in the form of the toothless Manila Treaty. And in the treaty with 
Chiang Kai-shek specifically excluding the offshore islands from American pro- 
tection, there was the equivalent of an engraved invitation to the Communists 
to seize those islands. 

Parenthetically, I do not expect you to embrace some of these 
phrases—“‘Munich,” and “engraved invitation.’”” [| am _ merely 
reading this. 

In the face of the record of retreat and appeasement, people at home are sur- 
prised by the natural, the downright inevitable, result. They are surprised 
because the retreat has been masked by a loud, huecksterish drumfire about 
“unleashing Chiang Kai-shek,’’ ‘‘recaptured initiatives,’ ‘‘massive retaliation,” 
“Strengthened outposts,”’ and the like. 

In addition to that, Mr. Secretary, you have heard my colleague 
from South Carolina, and several others, refer to General Ridgway 
and his testimony before the Armed Services Committee in the last 
48 hours. 

I have here the New York Times and the W ashington papers, 
which in detail, as you know, outlined this. General Ridgway was 
appointed by the President as Chief of the General Staff of the Army. 
In addition, it has been bruited about town here; it seems to be 
common knowledge, that Admiral Radford, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, if I can understand it, is rather a problem at 
the level of policy in the armed services. Some of us are aware of 
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the exciting history of the admiral a few years ago when he was in 
town before this committee. 

Now, all those things, and a number of others, indicate to me that 
there is some uncertainty and unhappiness on our part as to these 
decisions not to increase, but to reduce the armed services. 

I do not care whether this is on or off the rec ord, what I have said, 
or anything you might say, but I want you to know we are seriously 
concerned about the broadsword reduction efforts which we think 
they are. 

May I point out that Mr. Sikes raised a question and you said 
very flatly, Mr. Secretary—this proposed cut is 3 or 4 percent of the 
armed services. ‘On such questions I yield to the President.” 
Well, of course you would, but I want to make it clear for what it is 
worth that this doctrine of infallibility is uncertain in some of our 
minds. 

I paint that scene broadly, but I think you understand we are con- 
cerned. 

Secretary Wiitson. What about me giving my reply on the record? 
I would like to have a record myself of what I said. 

Mr. Frioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Witson. When the President asked me to take this job— 
and it was no idea of mine, I want you all to understand; I already 
had one of the best jobs in the United States and I was getting along 
all right, so far as I could tell. I did not have anybody “end running” 
me, and I got the facts on the table without reservation, for two 
reasons. The men in the organization thought they ought to treat me 
that way. I knew them for years, and I think I had their cooperation 
and respect. Perhaps if any one of them had been not quite—you 
know, felt like maybe to get his own way he would have to swerve 
things a little bit, he was afraid to do it, because I knew so much about 
the business, he thought, that I would catch him at it. 

I do not have quite that position down here. I recognize that our 
type of society is based on free speech, and we have given everybody 
considerable latitude. I do not want to try to muzzle anybody. 

I do appreciate when the people will come up with the facts, rather 
than just a prejudiced position, you see, because I am an old engineer 
and I have a great respect for the truth and the facts, because any 
engineer who did not have would not last very long. The laws of 
mechanics and physics would catch up with him. You cannot kid a 
machine or swerve the facts a little bit to suit your purposes in the 
engineering field. 

When the President asked me to take this job—I am frank to say he 
is the only man I have ever met that I would have taken it for—he 
said: 

There will be no one not acceptable to you, military or civilian, in your setup. 
You have to pick them. 

So they are all my selections: Radford, Ridgway, and all of them. 
And then the President said: 


Of course I have to vouch for them, so I do not expect you to make any mistakes. 


And then I took the personal effort to get acquainted with every 
four-star admiral and general in the Navy and Army and Air Force 
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before I did put their names up to the President. So I feel responsi- 
ble for these appointments. 

Now, when it comes to quoting columnists as the great experts in 
the business, as I said awhile ago, you have got me confused. I do 
not know what their batting average is, generally. 

Now, I have a quotation from Abraham Lincoln on this subject. 
] do not have it with me, but I should like to put it in the record, if I 
may, as to where you get if you pay attention to all your critics all 
the time. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, if you do not find your copy I will 
insert mine. 

Secretary Witson. Maybe you can remember it. 

Mr. Manon. I cannot remember it exactly yet. 

Secretary Wiuison. I have it hanging on the wall in the Pentagon, 
incidentally. 

Mr. Manon. All right. We will insert it at this point in the 
record. 

(The quotation is as follows:) 

If I were to try to read, much less answer, all the attacks made on me, this 
shop might as well be closed for any other business, 

I do the very best I know how—the very best I can, and I mean to keep doing 
so until the end. 

If the end brings me out all right, what is said against me won’t amount to 
anything. 

If the end brings me out wrong, 10 angels swearing I was right would make no 
difference. 

A. LincoLn. 

Secretary Witson. Perhaps you have noticed I do not quarrel 
with columnists. 

I did not come down here to quarrel with anybody. I am trying 
to do the best I can with a tough job. 

Mr. FLtoop, May I interrupt for the record, Mr. Secretary, to say 
that nobody is criticizing you. That is not the point. I am not 
leaning on Alsop any more than you are. This is no criticism of you. 

Secretary Witson. You put what he said in the record, and | 
think you are leaning on him, if I may say so. 

Mr. FLoop. You have the right to say what you think. I want 
to point out I am not. 

Secretary Witson. I think that would be helpful for you in the 
long run. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a matter of opinion, too, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Witson. I would like to speak about the President and 
this infallibility theory that you brought out. I have not advanced 
any such theory. Ido thirk that people deserve to be judged on their 
records. People learn by experience. 

The President, to an unusual degree, is willing to listen to any of 
us that have ideas, and reasoning or facts to back them up. Now, 
the people of our country elected him, by quite a majority. I think 
they knew what they were doing. 

And I would just like to put in the record that the country is 
fortunate that we have as President a man who has the experience 
and integrity and ability that our President has. 

Now, lam no military expert. Jam sort of used to getting together 
the facts about a problem. 
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Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, may I interrupt? We want to have 
your views and your assistance in this matter. 

Mr. Flood, if you will, please ask the Secretary to stay on the 
specific points which -you want him to talk about, and I think we 
will save time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I think the Secretary has an absolute 
right to make his observation the way he sees fit, in view of the state. 
ment which Mr. Flood has made. 

Mr. Manon. It is perfectly all right for him to make an observa- 
tion, but we do not want to go rambling about and not answer the 
questions, in order to get on with the hearing. I do not know just 
where we are. I am a little lost as to the question and the answer, 

Mr. FLtoop. May I add this: All of this, as I suggested, Mr. 
Secretary, is directed to the business of the reduction of the armed 
services under the existing circumstances. 

Secretary Wrison. Then why do we not talk about that? 

Mr. Manon. That is what I want you to talk about, and anvthing 
else you want to; but let us get on as well as we can. 

Secretary Wiison. 1 would like to say one more thing, since you 
bring up this columnist business and the newspaper business. They 
just love to build up a controversy or try to put a wedge between some 
of us. 


ADEQUACY OF PLANNED PROGRAM UNDER CURRENT CONDITIONS 


Mr. Froop. Mav I ask you this: I have before me the Washington 
Post of Monday, January 31. This you have seen. I only refer to 
the headline, 


Russia Demands That the United States Quit Formosa Under Cease-Fire. 


We are all familiar with the story. That is another element that 
developed since this budget was made up, and almost while we were 
sitting in this room. Now, do you feel that this one incident, in 
conneciion with others, should contribute, with this whole Formosa 
story that I do not want to get into, either, to a reexamination of 
force in being as of July 1, 1955? 

Secretary Wiuson. I will give you a straight answer to that. I do 
not. 

All these kinds of possibilities are considered by people that have 
the top responsibility in our country I am speaking now of Foster 
Dulles and the President in this area, as well as the other members of 
the Security Council and the Cabinet, as advisers. This is nothing 
new. We do not know what positions the Communists, both the 
Russians and the Chinese, are going to take. If we were to change our 
military policy day-by-day according to what they put out in the 
propaganda area, why, we would be jumping around every week. 


BASIC APPROACH OF UNITED STATES TO CURRENT UNREST IN THE 
PACIFIC 


Mr. Fioop. May I say this: You and I are not as far apart as you 
would seem to indicate. Do you feel that this kind of headline and 
this kind of maneuver is part of the propaganda through this whole 
Formosan problem, and has no particular Russian significance today, 
generally speaking? I am speaking now of just this one move. 
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Secretary Witson. The problem of the ideological conflict between 
the Communists and the free world is a reality that we all have to 
recognize exists. It is also tied up to some degree with nationalism 
and imperialism, which we also must recognize. 

What is the best way to handle that in the interest of the security of 
our country and the free world? is a question taking our time and 
attention to an unbelievable degree. 1 do not know anybody who 
has worked any harder than Foster Dulles and the President. | think 
we are approaching the solution of it with courage and realism. 

The purpose of our country is not to precipitate a third world war; it 
is to establish peace in the world and to operate from strength in 
doing it. We must have the courage to do some of the right things, 
which takes more courage than to just go around with a chip on your 
shoulder and talk. 

So I am not discouraged over what | read in the papers. I would 
like to read again what the President said about it. He is trying to 
explain the whole business to the country. He is trying to take the 
Congress into his confidence. He asked for this resolution. Some 
people said he did not have to do it. Well, that was a difference of 
opinion; whether he should or should not. 

Here is what the President said about the current problem in the 
Pacific, particularly the Formosa Straits: 

What we are now seeking is primarily to clarify present policy and to unite 
in its application. We are not establishing a new poliev. Consequently my 
recommendations do not call for an increase in the Armed Forces of the United 
States or any acceleration in military procurement or levels of defense produc- 
tion. If any unforeseen emergency arises requiring any change, I will commu- 
nicate with the Congress. I hope, however, that the effect of an appropriate 
congressional resolution will be to calm the situation rather than to create fur- 
ther conflict. 


EFFECT ON ALLIES OF REDUCTION IN AMERICAN MILITARY BUDGET 


Mr. Fioop. May I ask vou this, Mr. Secretary: You said in reply 
to a question, I believe, of Mr. Sheppard, that with reference to this 
reduction in the armed services—force in being in several months 
that you did not want and you thought it would be i improper to invite 
an arms race with other nations, or to have our allies feel that they 
would have an additional burden. Now, do you think that the action 
you are suggesting in reducing our armed services would be an invita- 
tion of that. nature to our allies, especially the French or the British? 
For instance, since we are cutting down in the face of all the cireum- 
stances, they would feel constrained or advised to do likewise. 

Secretary Witson. We have a very large and powerful military 
organization in total. I suppose the question is really largely whether 
we should have more Army, perhaps less something else. We think 
otherwise. We think that our allies can, from their resources, provide 
armies where they cannot do as much in the way of Air Forces on 
navies. Some of them do not have the facilities or the technical 
ability. 

Mr. FLoop. Mr. Secretary, that would not include the British. 

Secretary Witson. No, the British are expanding their airpower, 
also. 

Mr. Fuoop. May I inquire this, as to whether it is true as a fact, 
and I do not know whether it is true as a fact or not: You suggested 
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as well that this balance of force between the allies is important to 
your overall buildup. Is it not true as a fact that the British are 
eliminating their heavy carrier, and they are an experienced naval 
country? 

Secretary Wiison. I do not think I can say what the British are 
doing in that area. Can you, Mr. McNeil? 

Mr. Fioop. I do not know. 

Mr. McNetu. I know of nothing. 

Mr. Fioop. I would hope not, but I was just wondering. 

Secretary Witson. Some people seem to think their whole country 
is a carrier, you know. 

Mr. Fioop. I think that has merit, so far as we are concerned, 
They think we think so, I believe, sometime. 

Secretary Wiison. That is a theory that I do not subscribe to. 

Mr. Fuioop. I think Mr. Churchill disagrees with you a little bit. 


ADEQUACY OF MILITARY PROGRAM FOR 1956 


Mr. Taber raised the very forceful argument, as he always does, 
for the record, that by beefing up your Reserves you are washing out 
our fears on reduction of the Army itself, speaking specifically of the 
Army Reserves. I think you indicated very strongly that the time has 
passed when 1 million Americans will spring to arms overnight, as 
our forefathers felt. This beefing up the Reserves in your tables 
presented to us actually has nothing to do with a force in being at 
the moment of attack, faced with modern air and nuclear warfare, of 
course; is that not true? 

Secretary Witson. When you talk about attack, I think you had 
better tell me where the attack is. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, you pick the place. 

Secretary Wriison. Is it on our country? If it is on our country 
it is not going to be by a big land army which we would have to 
oppose with a big land army. 

To the extent of my knowledge and observation we have a good 
program for our country. If we stick to it and do not change it we 
have sufficient military strength to carry out sound national policy 
up to the point of an actual shooting war, in which case we are going 
to have to mobilize to some degree and bring in some more people. 

Mr. Foon. I think that is a very important and a very heartening 
statement. I am glad to hear that. I do not know that. I think 
maybe you do. That was what I was searching for for the last 2 or 
3 days. I think that is a very good statement. I hope you are right. 


VALUE OF MANILA PACT 


I have before me your statement, Mr. Secretary. I have forgotten 
the history. Were you present during the discussions for the Manila 
Pact in your official capacity? I have forgotten. 

Secretary Witson. You mean in the Pacific? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. I do not think you were. 

Secretary Witson. No; I was not. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, you have presented to us a very fine affirmative 
statement, when you first came before us. I do not know what 
weight you are giving to some of these things; but have you ever 
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heard it said that our friends in the Pacific and southeast Asia con- 
sider the Manila Pact—this is my language, and not Mr. Alsop’s—-a 
toothless sham and that there are no teeth in it and that it means 
nothing to these people looking to us for help? Have you ever heard 
that said? You stressed the Manila Pact as a background to the 
whole thing. 

Secretary Witson. Are you saying that it is a toothless sham? Is 
that your opinion of it? 

Mr. Fioop. | will say it is my opinion, for the purpose of getting 
yours. 

Secretary Wiison. Well, | do not think it is. It is an honest effort 
to get people together to start to work for their mutual defense. It is 
very clear to me that we cannot underwrite the defense of every 
nation in the world, unless they want to help defend their own coun- 
tries. They have to be in it, too. 

[ do not think the American people would support the idea that we 
are the policemen of the world and that we have to have sufficient 
military strength stationed in all the countries of the world to pre- 
serve the status quo and underwrite their security. 

Mr. Fioop. I agree with that. 

Secretary Witson. And this is an honest, worthwhile effort to make 
some progress. 

Mr. Fioop. You think the Manila Pact contributes to that purpose? 

Secretary Witson. I certainly do. 


PROPOSED TREATY WITH CHINESE NATIONALISTS 


Mr. FLoop. You refer as well to the proposed treaty now before 
another body, with Chiang Kai-shek. ‘There is a multilateral treaty 
with Chiang Kai-shek. I can see where we can rush to his defense. 
How is that a two-way street, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Wiison. Well, he is prepared to defend the island of 
Formosa, and he has a lot of troops that we helped support over 
there, not just during this administration, but for quite awhile. We 
have similar pacts with Japan, Korea, and the Philippines. 

Mr. FLoop. Off the record, Mr. Secretary. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES CARRIED FORWARD 


Mr. Fioop. What percentage of the unobligated funds would be 
for ships and aircraft? Just give an educated guess. Mr. McNeil 
might have that. A round percentage would do. 

Mr. McNet. At the end of next year? 

Mr. Manon. Have him break it down as to aircraft and also as 
to ships. 

Mr. Fioop. Ships only. 

Mr. Manon. Separate. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Most of it.is for that purpose. You can give it later 
if you do not have it now. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not need it now. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a good statement. 

Mr. McNett. All right, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Summary of unobligated carryovers, fiscal 1954 actual, 1955-56 estimated 


[Millions of dollars] 


Appropriation Fiscal 1954, | Fiscal 1955, Fiseal 1956, 
actual estimate estimate 


Total, Department of Defense 15, 7 , 703 
Aircraft and related procurement 
Shipbuilding 

Other major procurement 
Military construction 

Research and development 

All other appropriations 


5, 014 

538 
, 609 
211 

148 

92 
Army 3,819 
Procurement and production 3, 489 
Military construction 252 
Research and development f 52 
All other appropriations 


Navy 


26 
~ : < 2, 325 2.110 
Aircraft and related procurement 
Shipbuilding 

Navy and Marine procurement 
Military construction 

Research and development - 

All other appropriations 


, 389 
538 
60 
99 


Air Force 


Aircraft and related procurement... - 
Other major procurement 

Military construction 

Research and development 


Office of the Secretary of Defense 


Reserve tools and facilities procurement 
All other appropriations. 


Mr. Manon. I am not trying to crowd you on time, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. FLoop. No. It is getting awfully late. 

Mr. McNett. May I answer a question that was asked a minute 
ago? 

Mr. Manon. About what? 


FUNDS FOR SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


Mr. McNeru. About the disposal of surplus property. I have the 
figures for 1954. 

Mr. Fitoop. That was a question Mr. Deane asked, by the way. 

Mr. McNer. Yes. I will answer Mr. Deane’s question. 

For 1954 it was $30 million, and for 1955 it is $40 million, and it is 
asked for again in that amount this year. 

On expenditures, the expenditures under that authority are esti- 
mated to run about $35 million this year. I shall put a complete 
statement, going back into a little more history, in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Funds under the appropriation ‘Preparation for sale or salvage of militar) 
property” are generated from the sale of surplus or salvage military supplies, 
equipment and materiel. Under authority contained in annual appropriation 
acts, funds from this source, up to specified amount, are a:thorized to be expended 


for the costs of transportation, demilitarization, and other preparation for sale 
or salvage of military supplies, equipment, and materiel. 





\ summary of transactions under this appropriation for fise: 
1955, and 1956 follows: 


Fiseal year 


53 limitation account 
Activity recorded in fiscal year 1953_- 30, 234, 678 $30, 000, 000 
Activity recorded in fiseal year 1954 
Activity recorded in fiscal year 1955 (estimate 
Total 30, 234, 67 3 000 
1954 limitation account: 
Activity recorded in fiscal year 1954 53, 603,823 30,000,000 23, 2: 


Activity recorded in fiscal year 1955 (estimate 
Activity recorded in fiscal year 1956 (estimat 


Total 


55 limitation account: 
Activity recorded in fiscal year 1955 (estimate 70, 000, OOK 0 ) 3}, 000, 000 
Activity recorded in fiscal year 1956 (estimate 


Total 70, O00, 000 40, O00, O00 


1956 limitation account: activity recorded in fiseal year 
1956 (estimate) _ 38, 500, 000 40, 000,000) 31, 000, 000 


RECAPITULATION OF EXPENDITURES BY FISCAL YEAR 


Fiscal year 1953__- _. ! $11,981,426 | Fiseal year 1955 
Fiscal year 1954__- 18, 874, OS9 | Fiseal year 1956 


! Includes expenditures under 1951-52 limitation accounts not shown above 


Mr. Deane. You could possibly save $10 million there? 

Mr. McNetm. It is a saving this way: That procedure was adopted 
to provide an incentive to ¢ lean out this whole thing and get it done. 
There is no profit in the deal. Actually, sometimes to dispose of some 
material costs just as much as vou can get out of it. You take the 
proceeds to pay for the process of reducing an airplane to serap for 
example. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, I would like to make an observation, 
and then I have some questions. 

If we are not now in a position to reduce the size of our military 
forces somewhat, we have wasted not merely millions but hundreds of 
millions and billions of dollars, because we have spent literally hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in bringing more mobility, more flexibility, 
and more kill ability to our Armed Forces during the past few years 
We have also spent literally hundreds of millions of dollars in many 
countries throughout the world trying to make them stronger militarily 
so that they could carry some of the burden and thus relieve us from it. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, MAJOR FORCES, AND NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT 


My first question is this: Inasmuch as there has been some discus- 
sion about the situation I should like to have placed in the record at 
this point a breakdown showing the size of the Army, the size of the 
Navy, the size of the Air Force, and the size of the Marines. | 
should like to have included the number of planes in the Navy, the 
number of planes in the Air Force, and the number of wings in the 
Air Force as of June 30, 1950, including a statement as to how many 


59566—55——6 
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of those wings were then combat-ready. My recollection is that there 
were 48 wings and of those 29 were combat-ready. 
(The information is as follows:) 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Summary of military forces 


Actual Planned 





Selected military forces meena pera ; -_ aaa 
June 30, 1950 | Dec. 31, 1954 | June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1956 


Military personnel (in thousands): 
Department of Defense, total_._- 3, 181 2. 949 | 
Army 1,326. 
Navy 38 3 687 
Marine Corps 
Air Force 


Major forces, Army: 
Divisions, total_- 


Mobile_- 

Static 

Training 
Regiments, regimental combat teams. __- 
Antiaircraft battalions_- 


NMrmoanc | 


1 


Navy: | 
Active ships, total... 598 | - 1, 066 


Warships. - ; 237 | ) "406 | 
Other ships_.- - 361 | 595 | 660 | 


Carrier air groups we 9 | 17 

Carrier antisubmarine sque adrons.. band “i 5 li 
Marine corps: 

Divisions... 

Air wings 


Air force: 
Wings, total_.-- 


Combat... 
Troop carrier__- 


Active aircraft inventory, Department of De- 
fense, total , pear onal 22, 685 8, 084 \ 


Army bes . 1,291 | 3, 698 | 
Navy and Marine Corps | 9, 099 | 13, 047 
Air force \ shcchcodal 12, 295 | 22, 339 





CHANGE IN DIVISION STRENGTH AND FIREPOWER SINCE WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Scrivner. I should also like to have some information on 
divisions. Perhaps you in your position, and Admiral Radford and 
others, have not stressed enough the division strength and firepower. 
I should like to have a statement showing the comparison between 
one of today’s divisions and a World War Tl division, as it relates to 
manpower and as it relates to firepower 

I do not want to depend upon my recollection, but I hold in my mind 
some place that we were told last year that today’s division is 10 to 12 
percent greater in manpower and 82 to 85 percent greater in firepower. 
I should like to have a statement on that. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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INCREASES IN FIREPOWER 






here 






ARMY 





There is no simple way in which to compare the firepower of the same type of 
init at different points in time. The Army has developed for the purpose, how- 
ever, & point system which gives appropriate weight to each of the various types 
of weapons furnished to a typical division. By multiplying the number of each 
type of weapon by its respective weight, a theoretical measure of firepower may 
be computed. Such a computation for a World War II Infantry division and a 
present Infantry division is shown in the following table: 









































































), 1956 
a | World WarII Infantry | Present Infantry 
division T/O & E division T/O & E 
(strength, 14,670) (strength, 17,413 
2, 859 Item Factor ! is e a a 
1, 027 Number of Firepower Number of Firepower 
64 weapons points weapons points 
193 ai a = =m nine iions ineaiaitie es a odin - 
, Car, armored M-8__. ‘ 16 13 208 (2) Q 
Car, armored M-20 10 1 10 (2) 
18 Carbine 4 5, 158 2, 579 5, 352 2, 676 
- Car, half track 16 5 gO (2 Q 
13 Gun, 57-millimeter. - __-- ; 6 57 342 None 0 
2 MG caliber .30 heavy 6 90 540 36 216 
3 MG caliber .30 light 6 121 726 309 1, 854 
ll MG caliber .50 HB___-- 10 237 2, 370 331 3, 310 
136 Submachinegun . - - - p 2 295 590 970 1, 940 
Howitzer, 105-millimeter ; 15 36 540 4 810 
Howitzer, 105-millimeter (cannon com- 
1, 001 pany)... Fda we 15 18 270 None 0 
— Howitzer, 155-millimeter____- 20 12 240 18 360 
405 Launcher rocket, 2.36-ineh_._- 6 558 3, 348 None 0 
596 Launcher rocket, 3.5-inch 12 | None 0 66 6, 792 
Mortar, 60-millimeter 6 90 540 81 in6, 
17 Mortar, 81-millimeter_- ; 15 54 | 810 36 540 
15 Mortar, 4.2-inch .-_------ pijdaciatn 20 None 0 36 720 
Pistol, caliber .45_- 14 1, 228 307 2, 203 551 
3 Rifle, caliber, .30 automatic ae 3 405 1,215 493 1,479 
3 Rifle, caliber .30, M-1-_.-- ‘i 1 6, 268 6, 268 8, 099 8, 099 
= Rifle, caliber .30, M-1-C , ‘ 1 81 81 243 243 
Rifle, 57-millimeter__- 6 None 0 81 186 
131 Rifle, 75-millimeter __-- beck . 10 None 0 18 180 
= Rifle, 105-millimeter. _-- ; ’ 15 None 0 39 585 
120 Tank, 76-millimeter gun ads 25 | None 0 9 225 
I] Tank, 90-millimeter gun : 30 None 0 138 4,140 
= Carriage, multigun - 40 None 0 32 1, 280 
Carriage, twin 40-millimeter_- stad 30 None 0 32 960 
. 549 7 a —|—__—_—— ne “= ‘ 
Po Total cies : “ . ; 21, 064 |_. 37, 932 
582 Difference in firepower points. -- -- tea . +16, 868 
, 027 Percent of increase in firepower. - i ‘ 80 
, 940 Percent of increase in personnel ee ; ” 19 
! Source: Report of activities of Army Field Forces, 1949. 
II 2 Armament of ail vehicles included under appropriate arm item, 
on It should be noted that this method of computing firepower assumes that all 
weapons in the division are employed with full effectiveness, i. e., absolute accuracy 
nd of every shot fired, perfect target selection, perfect concentration of fire, and every 
ar, weapon in action and unaffected by the fire of the enemy. Obviously, this theo- 
en retical standard of full effectiveness can never be attained in practice. The 
re combat effectiveness of a military unit depends not only on the number of weapons 
it has but also on the number and skill of the men who use them, the availability 
of dependable communications for fire direction, the ability to get weapons to the 
id proper place at the proper time, a ready supply of ammunition, the quality of 








12 maintenance and many other factors. 
. Notwithstanding these limitations, the computations shown in the above table 
; provide a useful measure of the relative increase in firepower of an Infantry 





division since World War II. On this basis, the firepower of an Infantry division 
has increased 80 percent with an increase in personnel of 19 percent. 

A number of new units has been added to the Infantry division since World 
War II. The present Infantry division now includes 2 tank battalions equipped 
with the M—48 medium tank mounting a 90-millimeter gun compared with the 
single tank battalion which was separately attached to the Infantry division in 
World War II. The firepower of field artillery has been increased 50 percent by 
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increasing from 4 to 6 the number of pieces in each firing battery. Combat 
experience has shown that 6-gun batteries require almost no increase in overhead 
compared with the 4-gun batteries. An antiaircraft artillery battalion has also 
been added to the Infantry division since World War II, equipped with self- 
propelled carriages mounting either 4 .50-caliber machine guns or 2 40-millimeter 
guns. The World War II 2.3 6-inch rocket launcher has been replaced by the 
3.5-inch rocket launcher. 

The Infantry division has also been improved in combat effectiveness in ways 
not reflected in numbers or types of weapons. For example, a fourth company 
and a bridge platoon have been added to the engineer battalion in the division 
and a medical company provided for each of the three Infantry regiments. The 
engineer battalion is now equipped with bridging material found only at corps 
and Army level in World War II. Radar equipment has now been made organic 
to headquarters batteries of light artillery battalions to facilitate location of 
enemy artillery and mortars. The number of light liaison airplanes has also been 
increased. 

The basic unit of the Infantry division, the infantry squad, has been reorganized 
to improve its combat effectiveness. The squad now consists of 9 men instead 
of 12 since World War II combat experience proved that it was difficult for a 
squad leader to properly control and direct more than 8 other men in battle. 
The 9 men include the squad leader, his assistant, 5 riflemen and 2 automatic 
riflemen. 

In addition to the increase in divisional firepower since World War II, a very 
significant increase in the firepower of nondivisional elements of the Army has also 
taken place. The Army has recently activated a number of 280-millimeter gun 
battalions capable of firing high explosive projectiles or atomic shells with nearly 
as much destructive power as the atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima in World 
War II. Battalions of Corporal surface-to-surface guided missiles and Honest 
John free rockets have also recently been added to Army strength to supplement 
and extend the capability of field artillery. These weapons will permit the ground 
commander to attack hostile installations in the enemy’s rear with either conven- 
tional or atomic warheads under all conditions of weather and visibility, at ranges 
and with destructive effects heretofore impossible of achievement by ground forces. 

In the antiaircraft area, the Army also has greatly increased its firepower, not 
only through the large increase in numbers of units but also through integration of 
new and improved weapons such as the improved Skysweeper automatic radar 
controlled antiaircraft gun and the Nike surface-to-air guided missiles. The 
Nike is the Army’s first supersonic antiaircraft guided missile, designed to inter- 
cept and destroy enemy aircraft. The Nike system will provide a far greater 
degree of antiaircraft protection than was ever before possible with the more 
limited ranges and altitudes of conventional antiaircraft guns. 


NAVY 


Increases in Navy firepower are dependent to a large degree upon the capabil- 
ities of Navy carriers to handle the new high performance aircraft: now being 
delivered to the Navy. 

Several large Navy carriers have been modernized by incorporation of the angle 
(canted) deck, improved higher capacity catapulting and stronger plane arresting 
equipment, to provide the capability required to effectively operate the newer 
types of attack, antisubmarine warfare and all-weather fighter aircraft. These 
modernized carriers provide by virtue of their speed and size a more effective attack 
and antisubmarine weapon than the light escort-class carriers or unmodified- 
attack carrier which they replaced. 

More recently, a new carrier-conversion program was placed underway to 
incorporate steam catapults and increased elevator capacity. Through the use 
of the angle deck, the capacity of the carrier to handle aircraft on and off the flying 
deck is approximately doubled. These improvements are also being incorporated 
in the new Forrestal class carriers now under construction, and are planned for all 
new carriers. 

An extensive program for improvement of ship antiaircraft armament by the 
installation of 3-inch/50 guns has been substantially completed. In addition, 
improved electronics equipment has been installed in all destroyer-type vessels. 

Replacement of older-type submarines has been started. Several newly con- 
structed attack- and killer-type submarines, and a number of specially converted 
fleet submarines have been added to the fleet, replacing older types. The first 
nuclear powered submarine was launched at Groton, Conn., on January 21, 1954, 
and is now undergoing tests under atomic power. 
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The development of a fleet of guided missiles ships is progressing rapidly. The 
heavy cruisers Boston and Canberra are being converted to guided-missile cruisers 
and wil] soon join the experimental guided-missile ship Norton Sound, the former 
battleship Mississippi, and the three submarines, Tunny, Cusk, and Carbonero. 
Submarine Tunny has been modified to enable it to launch Regulus, a surface-to- 
surface missile which has been successfully tested for use by ships and shore 
facilities. Regulus’ capability is also being introduced into several fleet carriers 
and cruisers. Other ships will employ the successful Terrier surface-to-air missile 
for antiaircraft protection of the fleet. 

Although the total number of warships in the Navvy’s active fleet has not 
changed to any great extent, the striking power of the active fleet is b ‘ing steadily 
improved through the replacement of older vessels with new or modernized ships 
and higher performance and more powerful equipment 

Navy striking power is also being augmented by 1 additional carrier air group 
and 1 additional! attack carrier, raising the totals to 17 and 15, respectively, in 
the active forces. 

The Marine Corps is increasing its striking power by the introduction into its 
air wings of improved attack and fighter aircraft, and through the integration 
in its ground combat organizations of such new weapons as the M-—48 tank and 
the Honest John rocket. 

AIR FORCE 


The combat power of the Air Force since World War II has increased several 
fold. Most of the World War II aircraft in the combat inventory of the regular 
Air Force have been replaced with new jet-powered aircraft and a second round 
of aircraft modernization is now underway. 

The Air Defense Command’s fighter interceptor force is all jet equipped and 
new supersonic interceptor aircraft and air-to-air guided missiles are in produc- 
tion. The continental aircraft control and warning network is being steadily 
improved, thus increasing the probability of successful interception and destruc- 
tion of enemy aircraft. 

The striking power of the Tactical Air Command is being steadily increased 
as new aircraft such as the B—57, B—-66, F—84F, and F—100 are added to the active 
inventory. All tactical fighters and bombers will have an atomic capability. 

The piloted aircraft of the Tactical Air Command are being supplemented by 
the surface-to-surface guided missile, Matador, which has both a conventional 
and atomic capability. This weapon has already been placed in operational use 
and is in position in Europe. 

The combat power of the Strategic Air Command is increasing rapidly both in 
numbers and in offensive capability, particularly as new K-47 wings become 
operational. Within the last vear, B-47 squadrons have demonstrated their 
ability to fly nonstop from bases in the United States to England or North Africa. 
The longer flights have been made possible by air-to-air refueling from tanker 
aircraft—a procedure which has now become routine. From Limestone, Maine, 
B-47’s have been flown to Engiand without refueling in less than 5 hours. 

The Strategic Air Command will continue to increase its long-range all-weather 
-apability as the new B—52 gradually replaces the B—36, which has been the main- 
stay of our deterrent power. During World War II, B-29’s operating out of 
Guam took 15 hours for their missions over Tokyo. Our B-52 will be able to 
inake the equivalent of 2 round trips between Guam and Tokyo in much less time 
than it took the B—-29’s to make 1 round trip. 

The buildup of the Air Force is continuing. The 121 wing goal planned for 
June 30, 1955, 108 combat wings and 13 troop carrier wings, was practically 
achieved by December 31 when the 106 combat wings and 15 troop carrier wings 
were on hand. By June 30, 1956, the Air Force will have 131 wings and by June 
30, 1957—137. The striking power of the Air Fofce will continue to improve 
even after the 137-wing program is completed—through greater experience in use 
of the equipment, improved operationai techniques, and continued modernization 
of equipment. 


PRESENT DEPLOYMENT OF ARMED FORCES 


Mr. Scrivner. My third request is that we be furnished—and 
of necessity it must be off the record—a complete breakdown of the 
deployment of our American forces. I am not talking about just 
the Army; I want to include the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 
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Mr. SHepparpD. Pardon me. Does the gentleman mean as of now? 

Mr. Scrivner. As of today; the latest figure we can get. Where 
are all of our people? 

General Ridgway has suggested there must be some redeployment, 
and I am absolutely sure he is right, because I have seen a few places 
myself where we have had American military people, where I am 
convinced they are not contributing one single, solitary cent worth 
of defense to this country. That is the third item. 
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There is another point that I should like to have a statement on, 
relative to our National Guard and Reserves. I feel in my own mind 
that the regular services—that is, the Air Force and the Army—do 
not now and never have given proper credit or weight to the National 
Guard and the Reserves. I am speaking particularly about the 
National Guard and Air National Guard. 

I can recall when General Vandenberg said that the Air Nationa! 
Guard wings we had should not be considered as part of our air 
defense strength at all. 

It has been stated-—and this I will ask to have verified—that a 
great number of our Army personnel are tied down in antiaircraft and 
Nike batteries. Once the installation is made they sit and watch and 
wait. I have been told, and the suggestion is exceptionally good, 
that in many of these installations and in many of these instances a 
complete, comprehensive, cooperative program with the National 
Guard could be worked out whereby many of these antiaircraft and 
Nike batteries could be manned by National Guardsmen, which 

would make it possible to reallocate some of the Army and take 
| advantage of the proposed increase in the National Guard strength. 

The same thing is true with regard to the Air Force, as to man) 
interceptor bases, where they sit, watch, and wait for how long no one 
knows. It may be 30 days, it may be 30 months, or it may be 30 
years. There is a chance for us to make use of our reservists and our 
Air National Guard, and not tie down the regular troops. 

With that background, I should like to have a full and compre- 
hensive statement made as to what the Defense Department’s 
contemplated use is to be made of our Air National Guard, National 
Guard, and our Reserve units, particularly as it relates to those sub- 
jects I have just mentioned. 

If you wish to comment on that now I would be glad to have it. 

Secretary Witson. You are commenting on some very interesting 
and worthwhile things to examine into, to see if they cannot be 
worked out. 

One of the difficulties is the same thing I mentioned earlier; new 
ideas are a shock to a lot of people. It takes time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Allright. I would have asked this question regard- 
less of this morning’s paper—and again I do not like to conduct hear- 
ings on news reports, because they do not always get it exactly as 
said, especially when they are quoting somebody off the record for 
someone who does not wish to have his name mentioned. This says 
that Ridgway said the National Guard and Reserves would not fill 
the gaps. There are a lot of gaps that the National Guard could fill, 
if the Regular forces would take a realistic look at them. The 
National Guard can fill many gaps. 
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For too long there has been an attitude of almost enmity in the 
Regular services towards the National Guard and Reserves. 
(The information is as follows ) 


Use OF NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE UNITS IN CONTINENTAL AIR DEFENSE 


|. Effective air defense requires defensive forces in place and ready to engage 
hostile aircraft promptly 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. Unless successfully 
engaged by the defense, an enemy air force composed of a relatively small number 
of aireraft and carrying H-bombs or A-bombs could in an initial surprise attack 
destroy a major portion of vital population and industrial centers in the United 
states. Adequate defensive forces must be deployed on position and prepared to 
meet such an attack at all times. 

2. The Air Force Ready Reserve (ANG and AFR) is currently programed to 
be a D-day force maintained by continuous training in a high state of readiness. 
The foree is designed primarily for air defense of the United States; however, 
several other types of combat units are provided in order to insure flexibility of 
operation and to lend maximum support to the active forces in the event of either 
limited expansion or full mobilization. 

3. It is planned that Air National Guard and Air Force Reserve units charged 
with an air-defense mission will participate with the active forces in the immediate 
defense of the Nation on D-day. They are consicered by the Air Force to be 
essential links in the air-defense chain. The combat effectiveness of these units 
is not expected to reach the level maintained in the active establishment, and it 
is not consdered advisable to replace active air-defense squadrons with Air 
National Guard units. However, in certain instances, members of Air National 
Guard units are already standing alert in conjunction with Air Force interceptor 
units. This procedure enhances the training program for the Air National Guard 
and, at the same time, augments the capabilities of the Air Defense Command. 
In this respect the Secretary of the Air Force has stated, “‘It is expected that the 
plan will be expanded to include all National Guard fighter units and eventually 
Air Force Reserve units will be considered for similar missions.” 

4. In the case of the Army, National Guard, or Reserve units not in active 
service would not be able to man positions in adequate time to meet the opera- 
tional requirement for immediate defense. If National Guard or Reserve units 
were called to active duty to achieve the required degree of readiness, they would 
then become a part of the active Army, and the purpose of utilizing nonactive 
units would be defeated. The required degree of readiness can only be accom- 
plished by the use of Active Army antiaircraft units deploved on-site on a full- 
time basis. Therefore, at least minimum defenses must be manned by full time 
active Army units. National Guard units can, however, be utilized effectively to 
reinforce active Army units in the event of an emergency. 

5. Some National Guard battalions are already occupying on-site positions for 
the air defense of areas within the United States. As the program progresses, 
additional National Guard battalions will be placed on-site and will have guns 
and essential fire-control equipment permanently emplaced at tactical positions 
suitably located for defense of certain specified areas. Personnel, except for a 
small full-time caretaker detachment, will report :to the position from their 
homes or places of business in case of an attack. Periodic training is conducted 
at these on-site positions. 

6. It is estimated that at least 2 to 3 hours after being alerted will be required 
for these personnel to report to battle positions and become effectively operational. 
Thus these National Guard units are not capable of meeting a surprise attack 
under current conditions. However, they do make a major contribution to air 
defense by reinforcing active Army units. Moreover, in the event of a serious 
deterioration of international relations, the National Guard on-site units could be 
alerted prior to commencement of hostilities. 

7. One of the principal problems in the implementation of this National Guard 
program has been that of manning sites located in areas too remote from supporting 
population centers. 

8. Use of National Guard or Reserve units on Nike sites is not feasible at this 
time. The Nike equipment is highly technical in nature and requires highly 
trained specialists to obtain greater effectiveness. Up to 38 weeks school training 
is required to develop specialists and technicians, and National Guard personnel 
generally could not be expected to leave their jobs or businesses for such extended 
periods of time to acquire the necessary technical training. Neither could they 
be expected to devote the time necessary to maintain an acceptable level of 
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proficiency in their acquired specialty. Since the Nike system is relatively new 
there are insufficient personnel trained on Nike and related equipment who hay 
been released from the service to form a National Guard Nike unit suitably 
located. 

9. Current plans for further development of the continental AAA defense 
on-site program by use of units other than the active Army involve only th 
National Guard. The number of units currently planned for this program ar 
now contained in the National Guard. If the program later expands bevond 
current plans and when Army Reserve units become more effective in strengt! 
and proficiency, consideration may be given to their utilization. 

10. Air defense is a 24 hours a day, 7 days a week mission and requires defensive 
forces in constant readiness to engage an attacker. Sole reliance in the air defense 
of the continental United States cannot be placed on inactive National Guard or 
Reserve units. National Guard gun units are being used to man part of the anti- 
aircraft gun positions to supplement active Army needs. The Department of the 
Army considers that inactive forces are already planned for integration into the 
antiaircraft defenses of continental United States to the maximum practicable 
extent without loss of air-defense effectiveness and threat to the national security. 
The Reserve forces are considered to be necessary as an augmentation force in the 
air-defense role. Current accelerated efforts within the Army and Air Force 
are aimed toward increasing the D-Day combat readiness of these Reserve 
forces. The National Reserve plan will result in a higher level of training in the 
National Guard and ANG and Army and Air Force Reserve. The higher state of 
training and greater readiness under NRP will enable the Reserve forces to take 
an increasingly active part in the immediate air-defense readiness and particularly 
in the immediate reinforcement of the active forces. It will still be necessary that 
minimum essential air-defense activities be manned on a full-time basis. 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Scrivner, will you vield on that point? 
Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 


TRAINING PROGRAM FOR RESERVES 


Mr. Deane. Is it true that the Defense Department has cut the 
number of the compensated drill periods in the Reserve program from 
24 to 12? 

Mr. Scrivner. | cannot answer that offhand, but I might say if 
some of the compensated drills that I have seen are any example of 
what the drills consist of they should all be eliminated until a prac- 
tical, workable Reserve drill program is set up. 

Mr. Deans. Where do you think the problem is? 

Mr. Scrivner. Wait just a minute. 

Just as an example of what I am talking about, since you have 
raised the subject, | want to read for the record right here a portion of 
a letter that I received from a youngster whom I know: 

Since my separation from the Army last May I have been in an active Army 
Reserve unit. About every other meeting I give a lecture— 

He is a first lieutenant. 


to 6 or 8 disinterested enlisted men. The other meetings I sit around at an officers’ 
bull session and work on preparation of the lecture for the following week. In no 
way am I or the enlisted men I lecture better able to serve the country in an 
emergency. Better to scrap the active units than to make attendance compulsory. 


And he makes a suggestion which I think has a great deal of merit. 


The best solution would be to have weekend training, like the Navy has; 
report to an Army post, draw equipment, and work on your mission. My branch 
of the service is the. Engineers, and this could be the erection of bridges, construc- 
tion of roads, and so forth. On Saturday and Sunday a lot of good training could 
be accomplished. Once a month would not disrupt the domestic routine, but 
the value would be many times greater than the present 2 or 4 meetings of 2 
hours’ duration held monthly. 
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| have talked to a great many reservists. Many of them are voung 
men | have known ever since they were born. ‘This explains much 
of their view. They sav, ‘Well, it is the easiest way | know to pick 
up 14 bucks.” But it is not accomplishing what it was set out ot 
accomplish. 

So maybe with that as a background we can get a presentation on 
the subject. Is that from Assistant Secretary Burgess? 

Secretary Wiison. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. When he comes up perhaps he will have*some 
suggestion to make and be able to answer Mr. Dean’s question directly. 
The Reserve program as it has been operated since World War II is 
not a good, sound program. ‘The reservists themselves are just as 
dissatisfied, if not more so, as many of the rest of us. They would 
like to do a good job, if given the opportunity. However, that is 
something we will discuss with Secretary Burgess when he comes up. 


COMPARISON OF OPERATING AND NONOPERATING PERSONNEL 


Coming back to the question of manpower, I should also like to 
have for the record, Mr. Secretary, a breakdown of the Air Force 
figures showing how many people in the Air Force are actually flying, 
and how many of them are drawing flying pay. I should also like to 
know how many men in the Air Force are backing up each man who is 
flying. In other words, I suppose that is what you would call your 
overhead. 

I should also like to have the same information about the Navy. 
How many of their men are flyers? How many of the men are actually 
with the fleet? How many are based on shore stations? As near as 
you can, give us a statement as to how many men there are who back 
up the Active Fleet. 

I should also like to have a statement as to the number of men in 
the Marine Corps, and how many of them are actually combat 
Marines and how many are what you might call the backup troops. 

And of course I should like to have the same information for the 
Army. How many of those men in our presently more than 1 million 
in the Army are actual combat troops? 

(The information is as follows:) 


PERSONNEL IN OPERATING FORCES AND IN FLYING STATUS 
PERSONNEL IN OPERATING FORCBS 


As of November 30, 1954, over 57 percent of the military personnel of the 
Department of Defense were assigned to the operating forces, as follows: 


Number in Percent of 
operating total per 
forces sonnel 


Army. wee oe ed 779, 900 


Navy. J ee 416, 800 
Marine Corps. a 133, 400 
Air Foree_- 523, 100 


Total_. ‘ ; ’ sind 1, 853, 200 


It is planned to increase the proportion of personnel assigned to the operating 
forces to 62 percent by the end of the current fiscal year and to approximately 
63 percent by the end of fiscal year 1956. 
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PERSONNEL ON FLYING STATUS 

Air Force.—The Air Force military personnel plan against which budget 
estimates have been based for fiscal 1956 provides for an average of 199,90] 
officers and airmen to be on flying status during the fiscal vear. The budget 
estimates anticipate that all of these personnel will be entitled to and will draw 
incentive pay. 

It is estimated than an average of 7.8 military personnel will be required to 
support each military personnel on flying status. This ratio is predicated on the 
assumption that the total programed strength of the Air Force is essential to carry 
out its flying mission. 

Navy and Marine Corps.—The Navy budget for fiscal year 1956 provides for an 
average of 44,109 Navy and 9,014 Marine Corps personnel on flying status during 
the vear. The Navy and Marine Corps allocation plans on which budget esti- 
mates for 1956 are based provide that all personnel in a flying status during the 
year are entitled to draw flight pay 

It is estimated that the ratio of direct support personnel for each man on flying 
dutv is 2.7 to 1 for the Navy and 3.9 to 1 for the Marine Corps. 

The ratio of Navy direct support for flving duty personnel includes only those 
officers and enlisted personnel with aviation ratings and determined to be t} 
average number in the aeronautical organization during fiscal vear 1956. Other 
military personnel such as yoemen, stewards, hosnitalmen, and so forth, have not 
been included since presently there is no overall reporting svstem which could 
determine what portion of their work is devoted to the support of flying duty per- 
sonnel. The ratio of Marine Corps direct support for flying duty personnel in- 
cludes all personnel allocated to aviation activities. This would include personne! 
with aviation ratings and nonaviation ratings who are all assigned to aviation 
activities on an allocated basis. 

(Additional information was also furnished for the use of the 


committee. ) 
REPLACEMENT OF MILITARY PERSONNEL WITH CIVILIANS 


Mr. Scrivner. Another matter, Mr. Secretary, that I have felt 
would justify a reduction in the military manpower, not only in the 
Army, but in other places, is the program that we have been told was 
being ¢ arried on throughout the Defense Department of placi ing ¢ ivil- 
ians in civilian-type jobs and thus replacing military, which in some 
cases should make it possible for us to eliminate that military man. 
T should like to have you tell us just where we are getting and what has 
been done on that. 

Have you any comment, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Witson. I do not have the complete answers right here 
today. 

Mr. Scrivner. These other requests were for insertions in the 
record, but I am talking now about your reaction to our program of 
replacing military with civilians. 

Secretary Wrison. We have made progress on it. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much? 

Secretary Wiison. I cannot give you the figures offhand. 

Particularly in the Air Force we have made progress. I would like 
to get the figures together and tell vou just where we are. 

Mr. Scrivner. For instance, the Department of Defense, Office of 
Public Information, on January 25 has a release here on the Army’s 
Operation Teammate—‘“Frees 12,000 military for combat forces.” 
It goes on to say that the Department of the Army had placed i 
operation a civilian for military replacement program termed ‘“Oper- 
ation Teammate” designed to replace 12,000 military. That is equiv- 
alent to adding 12,000 military manpower; is it not? 

Secretary Wiison. Yes, sir. 
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\fr. ScrtvneEr. If you can replace a military man trained in mili- 
tary service with some civilian? 

Secretary WiLson. Yes, sir. 

\ir. ScrtvNER. It goes on to say that from 1951 to the present time 
more than 27,000 military personnel have been replaced by civilian 
employees, and that when it is completed in June it will mean about 
10,000. 

We were told a vear ago when some of us were overseas that the 
Operation Native Son not only in Europe but in the Far East was 
well underway, and that in that program thousands upon thousands 
of indigenous forei ign personnel were being used to replace our military. 
To me, if that is done—and I am sure it has been done—it means we 
have our choice of either keeping that many more military or reducing 
the military strength by that much. 

My recollection is that we were told one of the purposes for doing 
this was to make it possible to perhaps eliminate some military man- 
power. 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Scrivner, Native Son was an Air Force 
program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, the Army had a similar program, and so did 
the Navy 

Secretary Witson. They made good progress with it. We gained 
in many ways by it. 

We have talked about the difficult housing problem overseas, with 
dependents and all. When you can substitute a native son for a man 
that you send abroad, who has his family complications and all, you at 
least do not have to worry about what happens to his family. He 
already has a setup of his own. There are many advantages in it. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have gone into the advantages. If someone 
can bring us up to date as to how effective that has been, it would be 
interesting. 

Secretary Witson. We would be pleased to do so. 

(The information is as follows:) 


PROGRAMS OF THE SERVICES FOR REPLACEMENT OF MILITARY PERSONNEL WITH 
CIVILIANS 


NAVY 


* 

The fiscal vear 1955 budget contemplated a Navy end strength of 682,000 for 
June 30, 1955, excluding cadets and midshipmen. On the basis of that end 
strength, it appeared feasible to substitute civilian personnel in some 3,000 military 
billets. In planning to phase Navy personnel to the 657,000 planned end strength 
for June 30, 1956, reductions have been made in military personnel in military 
billets in the shore establishments in which it had been planned to substitute 
civilian personnel. This minimized the impact on the operating forces of the 
reduction in total Navy military personnel. 

In fiseal year 1954 military billets ashore were reduced by 37,173 while civilian 
were reduced 35,675. In fiscal year 1955, 8,179 additional military billets will be 
reduced ashore and this reduction is possible because some 4,977 civilian spaces 
are available and will be utilized to offset approximately 60 percent of the reduc- 
tion. Planned shore reductions for fiscal year 1956 are 5,751 military and 3,246 
civilian. This reflects the fact that approximately 50 percent of the military 
reduction can be replaced by civilian personnel. 


AIR FORCE 


During fiscal year 1954 the Air Force established the project known as Native 
Son, which was aimed at replacing military personnel overseas with qualified but 
inexpensive native labor. During that year, 33,854 military and United States 
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civilian positions were eliminated, at a cost of 21,533 additional foreign nation: 
This favorable ratio resulted from the corollary savings in pipeline and support 
which are realized when the overseas military population is reduced. Althoug! 
Native Son was phased out as a project at the end of last year, funds are being 
made available for hiring additional] foreign nationals wherever there is no impair. 
ment of our operating capability. Between June 30 and December 31, 1954, th 
Air Force retrieved an additional 2,500 military positions overseas at a cost of 
less than 1,300 natives. 

This year, with congressional suthority to use military personnel funds for the 
replacement of military by civilians, the Air Force established Project Hom 
Front. This project is aimed at gaining in the United States some of the benefits 
realized overseas from Native Son, and at stabilizing the input and training of 
military personnel. Air Force planning calls for substitution of 6,000 additional 
civilians for military by June 30, 1955, and for an additional 24,000 substitutions 
in fiscal vear 1956. 

The Air Force is steadily increasing the proportion of military personne! in the 
operating forces, as illustrated in the following summary: 


Increases ir 
perating 
forees 


Total | Operating 


Wings military forces 


Fiscal year 1953 977, 600 
Fiseal year 1954 f 955, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 (estimate) _ - 970, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 (estimate : 975, 000 


As indicated above, expansion of the operating forces has required all the mili- 
tary savings achieved by substitution of civilian personnel. It should be noted 
further that additional military manpower has been applied to the combat struc- 
ture through lowering of manning standards in support functions and through 
other management improvement actions. 


ARMY 


Between January 31, 1953, and November 30, 1954, civilian employment has 
declined by 109,907 civilians, despite a buildup in a number of functional areas. 
It has not been possible, however, to utilize the personnel authorizations saved 
for the replacement of military since funds were not available for this purpose. 
Despite this reduction, nevertheless, between fiscal year 1951 and fiscal vear 
1954, 19,699 military have been replaced by 18,315 civilians. The military 
replaced were placed in combat forces. a 

Under Operation Teammate during the remainder of fiscal year 1955 the Army 
will replace 12,495 military by 11,887 civilians, 8,385 of whom will be graded. All 
the military so replaced will be placed in combatant forces. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE TOTAL e 


Use of indigenous civilians by the armed services since the end of World War 
II, while not always identified as a program to replace military with civilian per- 
sonnel, does in fact reduce the need for military personnel overseas. The follow- 
ing figures indicate past and projected use of indigenous personnel by the services 


| 


| 
June 30, 1954 | June 30, 1955 June 30, 1956 





} ' 
Army... ohavalh jceiedeae ice J 333, 000 267, 000 | 232, 000 


Navy siecle sasntaliainaa edie ur : sie’ 30, 000 | 32, 000 32, 000 
FF IO ca thncnae a ca kbar ate amare 104, 000 113, 000 | 111, 000 


467,000 | 412, 000 375, 000 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL IN EUROPE 


Mr. ScrivNeR. You have made a point which I think perhaps has 
not been gone into as fully and as thoroughly as it should be. You are 
2 businessman. I claim to be a lawyer. You work with facts. We 
work with facts and logic. 

It has been brought out here, in references in this committee, that 
Russia has a great number of troops. This morning’s paper said 
there were 6 million in some 175 to 200 divisions. General Collins 
told us that the purpose for having our troops in Europe was that they 
were readily available for immediate action. Yet we were also told 
that what we had over there was not sufficient to stop a Russian 
invasion if Russia firmly intended to go through. 

Now, what is the purpose of having American troops stationed in 
Kurope? 

Secretary Witson. You want me to try to answer that now? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

Secretary Witson. We built up our forces over there to really 
help establish NATO. When we were willing to put our troops over 
there as well as to assist financially we got additional support, due to 
this evidence that we intended to fully support the organization. | 
am sure it was the proper thing to do at the time, if we were going to 
build up a NATO group to defend the free peoples of the world. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me ask you this: Was there then and is there 
now a danger of Russian invasion of Europe? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Let us go one step further. If there is 
any danger of invasion, do we have enough American troops in 
Europe to stop it? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us be perfectly frank and just admit that the 
other nations do not have too much in there yet. Let us put it on 
the table and just have somebody furnish us the exact number of 
troops we have and the exact number of troops the other countries 
have, let us see how we compare. 

(Classified information on this matter was provided to the Com- 
mittee.) 

Secretary Witson. Well, I think one of the military men should 
answer that question. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is immaterial who answers it. 

Secretary Witson. Either Admiral Radford or General Collins. 
General Collins is back here. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will have them before us. 

Secretary Wriison. He is on a special assignment over in Vietnam. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us go on another step. 

Secretary Witson. But his regular job is our American representa- 
tive on the NATO Standing Group. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. 

Secretary Witson. He has been freed so he could work at that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us go on one more step. 

Secretary Witson. They have had a recent military review. Now, 
how much he feels he can tell you about it I would like to leave up to 
him. 
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Mr. Scrivner. If he cannot tell us, I would like to know who hy 
can tell, outside of the President. We have been very jealous about 
the reputation of this committee, and whatever was told us stayed 
secret and was not quoted in the papers as some member of the com- 
mittee who preferred not to be named. 

Secretary Witson. We also feel it is very important to have the 
support of the West Germans and to have the line moved farther east. 
to protect West Germany, too. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Let us go back to my question. 

Secretary Wiison. I “would like to let the military people answer 
that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. 

Secretary Wiuson. That does not mean I do not understand what 
thev are planning, but I think they should tell you about it. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. If there is a danger and if our troops are 
there to be immediately available as fighting men, why do we have 
250,000 civilians in Europe? In other words, my logic is that if it is 
safe enough to have 250,000 American civilians over there, dependents 
and all, then the situation is not nearly so dark or so critical as a lot 
of people tell us it is. If it is as dark as some people would have us 
believe, then we do not have any business having 250,000 civilians 
over there, because one of the major jobs would be to get them out 
immediately. 

It cannot be both; it has to be one or the other. It would simplify 
my thinking treme sndously if somebody would finally make up his 
mind which one it is. If the danger is critical, then let us get the 
civilians out and get more troops in. If it is not critical and it is safe 
enough to have civilians over there, then, of course, there does not 
seem to be reason why we cannot cut the military a bit. 

Secretary Wiison. I am not talking about reducing our combat 
NATO forces. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, if we replace enough of our military with 
indigenous civilians I do not know why we cannot reduce our military. 
That is one of the reasons why I was so strong for the indigenous 
program; so that we could bring many of these American military and 
civilian employees home. Let these other countries furnish more of 
their men, that we saw walking around the streets in practically every 
town in Belgium, Germany, and Holland, while our young men are 
being taken from home and being sent overseas under the draft. 


MANPOWER LOSSES AND COSTS INCIDENT TO ACCIDENTS TO MILITARY 
PERSONNEL WHILE OFF DUTY 


Another point, Mr. Secretary, that relates to manpower consider- 
ably, which is also an item of a great deal of concern, is the matter 
of the off-duty accidents of the military people today. 

Just yesterday morning we picked up the paper and saw where 
2 soldiers from Fort Meade were killed in an automobile crash, and 
2 others were in the hospital. 

Would you furnish for the record, please, a statement which would 
show what it is costing the military in the way of lost manpower, 11 
dollars, in caring for these men in the hospitals, and the amount of 
insurance that we have been called upon to pay, as well as a statement 
as to what the policy of the Department is toward these accidents? 
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What are you doing to prevent them and what is the future going to 
be about them? 

Secretary Wiison. I do not know that we keep our figures so that 
we can readily do that for you. I do not know if we can separate 
them that way. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is important enough in my opinion that you 
should. 

Secretary Witson. Of course, in our American way we try to have 
the minimum interference and control over the individual lives of 
people when they are off the military bases. 

We had a discussion here yesterday about why we could not move 
more of them off the basis and let them live more like civilians and 
less like Army people. It is a problem continually for the military. 

They like to have them on the base and live there. Then you do 
not get this trouble. 

Mr. Scrivner. These men I referred to apparently were stationed 
on the base. 

Secretary Witson. They were probably off the base when they were 
in an accident. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Secretary WiLson. It isa problem. A great deal of it comes about 
through lack of courtesy in driving. You have to drive sensibly. 
It is bad enough if you want to risk your own life, and I suppose 
you are entitled to do it, but if vou risk the lives of other people along 
with it, you cannot defend that. 

Mr. ScrivNER. Some place somewhere there ought to be some 
figures. 

Secretary Witson. Drinking is abused, too, every now and then. 

Mr. McNett. May I just ask a question for clarification, in order 
to try to get some of the material you want? In the class of accidents 
such as the one you mentioned at Fort Meade, driving into Washing- 
ton off duty, I would not know how to handle that. There is a class 
of accidents which has had some discussion, and we have rather 
thoughtful articles on; that is where someone at Camp LeJeune, for 
instance, goes way up north on a 72-hour pass. Accidents like that 
happen, where they are driving all day and all night. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are often too fatigued. 

Mr. McNem. That might be different. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have another class of accidents, where some 
of these men are only putting in a 40-hour workweek in the military, 
and are working a couple of days outside in a filling station, and there 
is an explosion and they are burned. Some of them are in the hospital 
for a long, long time. 

That is something the military cannot overlook A man is lost 
to military service when he is in ihe hospital that way just as he is if 
he is cut off the payroll, because there is a two-way loss there. 

(The following statement was submitted:) 

Accident prevention is a matter of great concern to the Department of Defense. 
It is our policy to have a continuing, aggressive accident-prevention program 
throughout all commands, in operations and activities, at locations where military 
or civilian personnel are stationed or employed and equipment is utilized. This 
effort includes prevention of both on- and off-duty accidents. 

It is the opinion of the Armed Forces that the on-duty phase of the program 
is effective, a direct result of the control and supervision of the individual. On 
the other hand it is extremely difficult to exercise this control over personnel off 
post, particularly when related to the operation of privately owned vehicles. 
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To illustrate the extent of this problem the following worldwide data are 
submitted for the calendar year 1954: 

(a) Manpower losses due to privately owned vehicle accidents are as follows 
1,610 deaths, 16,360 nonfatal injuries, 536,600 man-days lost from duty (non- 
fatal). 

(b) Estimated monetary costs to Federal Government, $64,336,000. This 
figure includes hospitalization, pay and allowances, disability payments and 
in the case of fatalities, survivor benefits, gratuity pay, burial costs, estimated 
unused training investment, and Government insurance. 

There is an advisory group composed of representatives of the three services 
and the Office of the Secretary of Defense whose activities are directed toward a 
coordinated effort in the reduction of accidents. Each of the military services 
has a positive accident-prevention program wherein they have applied the latest 
scientific principles of accident prevention to conserve health, life, and prope rty 
through the elimination of unsafe practices and unsafe physical conditions. Ail 
of them conduct educational programs which are designed to acquaint the men 
and women of our Armed Forces with their personal responsibility for eliminating 
accidents both on and off duty. 

The traffic safety program includes: 

(a) Driver training courses. 

(b) Driver education and attitude development. 

(c) Seminars for responsible training personnel. 

(d) Closer coordination with civil authorities, 

(e) More positive enforcement policies. 

(f) Limitation on pass distance where travel is by private vehicle at local 
command level. 

(g) Modification of hour of return from pass or leave on local command level, 
when warranted. 

(h) Dissemination of prevention data through all media to maintain high level 
of safety consciousness at all times. 

The services are faced with a problem which 's nationwide in scope, involving 
greater numbers and greater utilization of motorcars. It is believed that the 
services, Within their areas of responsibility, are expending an effort equal to or 
greater than any other organization, reflected in appreciable progress. We shall 
strive continuously to improve our record and hope next year to reflect even 
greater progress. 


EFFECT OF FREQUENT CHANGES OF STATION ON RETENTION OF CAREER 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, in your statement you did not go 
into detail—and I suppose Mr. Burgess will—as to why some of the 
military men are leaving the military service. You did not touch 
one point at all. 

The questions that I have been asking servicemen during the past 
15 months indicate that the biggest reason of all why the men are not 
staying in the military service. It is something that could be remedied 
almost overnight by the Defense Department, if they would but do 
it; namely, the frequent changes of station. 

T talked in recent weeks with a Nav y captain. He had been given 
13 permanent changes of station in 9 years, and his wife had informed 
him that: 

This is the last permanent change you are going to make, because we are going 


out of the service. We are going to move into a home and we are going to stay 
there from here on out. 


I talked with a lieutenant colonel who had had 11 permanent changes 
of station in 7 years. I could go on down the line and show any 
number of men who had been moved from 5 to 7 times in 2% or 3 years, 

You can leave some people, apparently, at some assignment for 2 
or 3 or 4 years, but pe you apparently leave only a few abate; 
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and every time you change one of these generals, he changes part of 
the staff, and that means that somebody else changes, too. 

If you will talk to some of the wives, you will find exactly what I 
have said is true, and that that is one of the major items to consider. 
It has not been the lack of pay. They are doing pretty well as far as 
pay is concerned. When a lieutenant, junior grade, in the Navy, just 
out of the university 3 years and not a flying man at all, can get the 
equivalent of $6,000 a year, that is better than most attorne ys can 
do after they have been out for 3 years. 

This permanent change of station is the thing that is causing you to 
lose more of your military people than anything else; plus the fact 
that they are not being treated as human beings. Their human prob- 
lems are not being taken into consideration. 


ASSIGNMENT OF PERSONNEL TO LOCATIONS NEAR HOME AS A MORALE 
FACTOR 


I can show you any number of cases of enlisted men particularly. 
If you would stop to consider, you can use a clerk-typist at any military 
hase in the country, can you not? He can do just as good a job at 
Grandview Air Force Base as he can do at a base down in Texas or 
California. But a clerk-typist does not make enough to support his 
familv in any one of those areas. However, he could be assigned to 
some base where he could be close to home, where he already has a home 
established. If they would do that, many of them would stay in 
quite awhile. 

Mr. Stxes. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

Mr. S1xgs. I should like to substantiate all that Mr. Serivner is 
saying about this. It is an extremely important thing. I do not 
believe the importance of it has been fully recognized by the military 
services. I think he is exactly right in pointing out the gravity of 
this situation and its effect on morale. 

May I add to that, Mr. Se ‘rivner, my regret that so little ae 
apparently is given to a man’s request for duty in a specific base or 
general area when he is assigned to a new-duty station; duty in the 
general area where his home and family are, This has an important 
morale bearing. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I was coming to next. 

Mr. Stxes, You have the same general types of duty requirements 
in one part of the country as you have in other parts. Simply by 
looking one line further on a man’s record, when he is about to be re- 
assigned, the services can determine whether they are sending him 
300 miles from home or 3,000 miles from home. From a duty stand- 
point, he would do the same type of job in one area as in another. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was going to raise just exactly that situation. It 
is true in all of your services, Mr. Secretary. 

You said a moment ago that the te ndency was that we were treating 
these people more like civilians. Many of them do consider that they 
are in the job for only 40 hours a week, that they spend 40 hours a 
week in uniform and the rest of the time they are in civilian clothes, 
There is not any reason at all any more why you cannot honor som¢ 
of these requests for assignment to duty some where in the vicinity of 
a man’s home, especially ‘with regard to the enlisted men. The officers 
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can do pretty well for themselves, if they have what it takes to be an 
officer. 

What is the service going to do about that situation? 

Secretary Wixtson. 1 can tell the committee that we are fully 
conscious of it. I am, particularly. , 

Mr. ScrivNER. You may be conscious of it, but when we make 
requests for this type of assignment we get no consideration. 

Secretary Witson. Our plan, that Carter Burgess will explain to 
you, will provide some extra money on a permanent change of status. 

Mr. Scrivner. All that will do will be to augment the number of 
changes of station. 

Secretary Wixson. It will point up the costliness of it. 

Mr. ScrivneE’ We know how costly it is. 

Secretary Witson. We are certainly going to work at it. 

We are making some progress with all these problems, but not as 
much as I would like to make. 

Mr. Scrivner. Certainly not as much as we would like to see. 

Secretary Witson. It takes a long time. It is pretty hard to 
change the habits and procedures that are followed in the military. 
It takes some doing. Just have a little patience with me and with the 
rest of us. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have been waiting a long, long time. 

Secretary Witson. Look at our program. It is not quite as bad 
as you gentlemen think it is, because you hear of the atrocity cases. 
They are the ones you hear about. 

I remember years ago when | was a boy I heard my mother say, 
“Two moves are as bad as a fire.” That is what they used to say. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you talk to some of these Army wives, they will 
give you a better story than that. 

Secretary Wiuson. I know the problem and I know we can stop it 
to some considerable degree. 

Part of the problem is how to get people to use a little judgment. 
They look in the rule book, and if the rule book does not say to do it, 
why, then the easiest thing is to say ‘‘No.” It is just the system. 
That is not only true in this area. 

Mr. Scrivner. I hear about them every day, Mr. Secretary. If 
the military would use a little more humanity in your dealings, and 
give some more consideration to these men and their thinking it would 
accomplish a good deal. To them it is important. There is not any 
reason why, if a man is put on recruiting duty, if he has a family in the 
vicinity of Kansas City, where they have men on recruiting duty, he 
cannot go to Kansas City, and some man who lives in California can 
go to California on recruiting duty. 

Mr. AnpreEws. Will the gentleman yield briefly? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

Mr. Anprews. I know a young man who went in the Army last 
year; he is a pharmacist. He had just bought a drug store, several 
months before he went into the service. I tried my best to get him 
stationed at Fort Benning, which would have been 75 miles from his 
business, where he could keep an eye on it, but he has been out in 
California and I have been unable to do that. There was a spot in 
Fort Benning, so I was told, for him. He could have rolled the pills 
there, as well as in California. 

I think that is the case you have been making. 
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Mr. Scrtrvner. I could relate countless instances. I am talking 
about the men who would stay in the service permanently; not the 
9-year men. I am talking about noncommissioned officers. 

‘Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner, will you yield? 

Mr. ScrivNer. Surely. 

Mr. Manon. I do not know that I could produce it in writing, but 
I believe it is the policy of the Defense Department not to assign men 
close to their homes. I have heard it argued by the people in the 
Defense Department, and not without some logic, that they want this 
man’s undivided attention and they do not want him close to his drug 
business in Fort Benning, and they do not want him close to where he 
practiced dentistry somewhere, or close to anything related to his 
normal pursuits in civilian life. 

I should like to have you clarify that in connection with this whole 
discussion. 

Mr. Scrivner. For instance, we were told last vear—I think Dr. 
Hannah suggested it—that we ought to make it possible for some of 
these men in the service to buy their own homes. What happens? 
I can tell you what happened to one man, who did go ahead and buy 
his own home. He had been stationed at an airbase, and he was 
finally transferred out. He putin 2 yearsinJapan. Was hesent back 
to that base, where he owned his home and where his family was? 
No. He was sent hundreds of miles from it. 

Mr. Manon. Will the gentleman yield? I think maybe the Secre- 
tary has given us the be nefit of all his better ideas on this problem. 
Let us adjourn until 2 o’clock. 

It will give you a fresh start. These are not the things the Secre- 
tary can help us the most on. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is the one man who can help us more than 
anybody else, because I have been trying to get help from the services 
themselves all these years, and have gotten no place. 


DEVELOPMENT OF DECISIONS ON MILITARY STRENGTH 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, I assume very few Members of 
Congress, and still fewer members of the public, will ever read the 
letter which President Eisenhower sent to you on January 5, so I 
would like at this time to insert into the record the third paragraph 
of the President’s letter of January 5, which reads as follows: 


Because scientific progress exerts a constantly increasing influence upon the 
character and conduct of the war, and because America’s most precious possession 
is the lives of her citizens, we should base our security upon military formations 
which make maximum use of science and technology in order to minimize numbers 
in men. 

After reading that I will now ask you whether or not that is one 
of the criteria which the President used and which the National 
Security Council used in its evaluation of the revamping of the 
military forces. 

Secretary Witson. Yes; that is surely so. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Now, naturally following that I wish that you 
would detail for this committee just exactly the steps, as far as you 
know or can learn, that were taken in reaching the decision that was 
reached relative to the size of our forces. ° 

Secretary Wixson. | will furnish that for the record. I will say 
this, on account of the enormous amount of work involved, and so 
that we have a reasonable chance to do a good job, about as soon as 
we complete work on one budget Secretary McNeil’s office starts to 
work on a new one. 

Late last spring he kept saying to me, “Let us have some figures: 
we have to get together and do a good job, ” so we said, “All Tight, 
we will try to get “together the picture that we are going to prese nt 
for 1956.” It is a pretty tough problem. We said that we would 
take a final look at the program in December. He tells me that was 
a little late for him, it should be about the 1st of November that we 
take a final look at it. So we set tentative figures last June, and 
we completely went over the whole program again in December. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you say “We,” that does not tell us the whole 
story. 

Secretary Witson. I will provide a summary for the record. 

(The following statement was submitted:) 

The decision relative to the size of our Armed Forces, as recommended in the 
program presented to your committee, has been reached after a searching review 
of our military policies and programs extending over many months. The military 
departments, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
the National Security Council and the President have given a great deal of earnest 
consideration and study to the problem of developing sound military policies 
which will best serve the Nation for the years ahead. The program now before 
vou and the additional requirements that will be transmitted later when the 
enabling legislation has been approved represent a sound flexible defense program 
for the country. The forces envisaged in this long-range program of the Depart- 
ment of Defense constitute by far the largest military establishment that this 
country has ever undertaken to maintain for an indefinite period of time. With 
the incorporation into our Military Establishment of the new weapons that we 
have developed they constitute a force of tremendous striking power. We believe 
that this program developed over many months represents the general order of 
magnitude of the size forces that this country can effectively maintain, can 


improve on a qualitative basis and that the economy of the country can continue 
to support. 


Secretary Wiison. I would like to say this: I could give you the 
time, the dates, and the people involved, but I would not want to 
attempt to state any individual’s position. 

Mr. Scrivner. You can see the reason for the question. Unless 
someone carefully reads what has been said in the last 2 or 3 days 
before one of the other committees of the House, the impression that 
many people have gained is that General Ridgway was completely 
ignored and no one “sought his advice. I am quite sure that is con- 
trary to the facts. 


POSSIBLE USE OF AMERICAN TROOPS IN CHINA 


There is another question I would like to ask and that is whether 
or not in any of the discussions that have taken place, as far as our 
military operations are concerned, has anyone suggested, as far as 
you know, the use of American troops on the mainland of China? 

Secretary Witson. I do not recall anyone, 
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Mr. Scrtvner. Have you heard anyone in the military recommend 
the use of troops on the mainland of China? 

Secretary Witson. No; I have not. That does not necessarily 
mean that if we got into a war with China—well, we have had troops 
on the mainland of China; we also have had Marines on the main- 
land of China in the past. 

Mr. Scrivner. I agree. Quite a considerable number of instructors 
and what not. I am talking about under any recent discussion of 
conditions that now exist. I assume that your answer to that is no. 

Secretary Witson. I do not know of anyone advocating that. 


“PREVENTIVE WAR” DEFINED 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 5 of your statement vou refer to these two 
words, “preventive war.’ 

I wish, Mr. Secretary, you would define what you mean by “pre- 
ventive war. 

Secretary Wiison. ‘Preventive war’? means that you initiate the 
war while you are strong for fear the enemy will get stronger and you 
will not be able to overcome him at some later date. The theory is 
while there is still the time to start the war, give the enemy a licking 
and you have that one over with. That is my definition of “preventive 
war.” 

In other words, the initiation of war because you think you have a 
reason to prevent ‘something worse later. That would be my definition 
of the term. Our country ‘has been traditionally opposed to such an 
idea. 

ROTATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 7 of your statement you refer to the Army’s 
rotational program. 

Now, the practice all too often in the past has been rotation pri- 
marily as individuals, which means that those men are casuals and 
there is nothing more lonesome than a casual. I have felt for many 
years, having had experience as a casual myself, that that was not a 
good way to do it. 

Finally, recently you adopted the “buddy” program where 2 or 3 
men would enlist together and could go together, and then about a 
year or so ago I was very gratified to hear that the Army was adopting 
a program of transferring, or rotating by platoons, which is an entity, 
in which there can be unit pride. 

But on page 7 you say: 

The Army will have three training divisions which will be organized to enable 
the Army to carry out its divisional rotation program. 

Are you going from a platoon or a company to divisions as a unit? 

Secretary Wiison. It may be only one regiment at a time. The 
entire division will be rotated in a few months’ time. 

Mr. Scrivner. A regiment will be all right because if you can 
instill in a man the belief and knowledge that he is the best soldier 
and in the best squad and the best platoon and the best company 
and the best regiment in the world, you have something. Of course, 
that goes on up to the divisions. 
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Mr. Forp. Will you yield a minute? Recently I just happened to 
be reading one of the local hometown newspapers and saw where the 
Army recruiting sergeant in Grand Rapids, Mich. was urging men to 
enlist with the promise they could enlist in the 3d Division for 
continuous tour of duty with that division. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. You know how some of the 
Guard divisions feel about their flags and their divisions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sure. I am proud of the 35th. 

Secretary Wiison. There is some question as to whether it is a 
more expensive or less expensive way to do it, but most of us think 
that it is a better way to do it. 

Mr. Scrivner. One of the things that you cannot buy is morale, 
and if you have a man proud of himself first, and then proud of his 
outfit second, you have morale that is hard to beat. 

Secretary Wiison. I am sure that you are right. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that will build up morale and bring into the sery- 
ice pride in the unit, even if it costs more, it will pay bigger dividends 
in the long run. 

Secretary Wiuson. If I got into a fight, I would like to have a 
couple of stronghearted men that I knew on each side of me. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course. 

Secretary Witson. I am sure other men feel just the same way. 


PLANNED REDEPLOYMENTS OF FORCES 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 21 of your statement, Mr. Secretary, you 
state: 

As a result of our studies, we concluded that in certain areas the United States 
forces were not deployed to the best advantage of this country and the free world 
and that for their best utilization in the event of major war or of local aggression, 
certain redeployments were both desirable and necessary. 


Now, perhaps when we get the report that I asked for this morn- 
ing, as to where these troops are, we can have a little better idea of 
what the deployment is, but in view of the statement of yourself and 
some others, I would assume also that having made this study of 
where our troops are deployed, that you felt that there, again, by 
proper deployment of these troops there could be some reduction in 
the size of the Army by putting these troops where they would be of 
more value to us, and of more use to the Army. 

Secretary Wrison. Of course, the biggest move has been the re- 
deployment out of Korea and Japan—that is the biggest single one. 
We are going to look over every single thing we are doing and bring it 
up to date. Sometimes you have good reason to get substantial 
numbers of people in a certain place on a certain assignment. The 
conditions change and if you do not look out you leave them there, 
or replace them with other people. We are asking searching questions 
about every area where we have units deployed. 

Mr. Scrrtvner. I intend to ask some questions also when I get that 
report. That is all. 

Mr. Fioop. In keeping with what Mr. Scrivner said, and what you 
are thinking about, in my hometown paper yesterday, the Wilkes- 
Barre paper, there were two pictures of what they call the anthracite 
platoon coming from the anthracite coal fields, where they had re- 
cruited full platoons to serve together with that title and that appeal. 
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There seems to be some kind of well-organized program going on right 
now, nationwide, on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. It will be all right if they keep their promises to 
these men, but too many times they have told these men they could 
serve in units in certain capacities and at certain places, but they have 
never kept their promises, and we wonder why the men sour on the 
service from then on. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford can now take the witness. 


NEW LOOK IN DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, 2 years ago when first appointed to this 
committee, I started collect ting pertinent newspaper columnists’ 
articles with reference to some of our military problems. About a 
year ago, you may recall, there was considerable comment in various 
columns about the New Look in the national defense program. 

Without knowing that Mr. Flood was going to bring up a specific 
columnist, and certainly not in collusion with him, I happen to have in 
my files here a column dated February 22, 1954, also by the Alsop 
brothers. The headline of the column is ‘““New Look Theory a 
Sensible Attempt.’”’ I would like to read a few paragraphs from that 
column: 

Long before there was an American New Look, there was a British New Look. 
Since British governmental machinery is less cumbersome than ours, the work 
was simply done. 

Then it concludes with this comment: 

The whole nightmare vanishes if you consider our New Look as no more than a 
sensible attempt to catch up with revolution and warfare, which still leaves us free 
to respond to aggression in any way that seems best. 

As I indicated, I was following the newspapers closely a year ago 
about this problem. I read of a speech that had been given by the 
Minister of Defense, Lord Alexander, at the Constitutional Club in 
London, January 27, 1954, where he was reported to have made some 
comments about the overall free world defense program. I have the 
text of the speech with me and would like to read a paragraph. I 
think it is quite pertinent to some of our discussion here, particularly 
if it will give you any solace Mr. Secretary to know that he has some 
problems as well as yourself. 

He goes on to say: 

There is one other aspect of the defense policy which is always a difficult one, 
and this the correct balance between the three services. Each service has its own 
particular roles to play, and yet each is dependent upon the other. Very careful 
thought and study must be given to the future design and pattern of each service 
because the coming of new weapons of destruction is going to make great changes 
in the shape and design of these forces. It would be folly, indeed, to prepare 
for the last war, although we can learn some valuable lessons from it. I have 
fought in two world wars, and my experience has been that the difference between 
the First and the Second World Wars was as great as that between a wrestling 
match and a boxing match. I am convinced the next major war will provide 
an even greater difference, and that difference will grow as the years go by. 


VARIATIONS IN DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AND BUDGET BUREAU 
ESTIMATES OF EXPENDITURES 


Now, to turn to another problem, in your prepared statement it 
was indicated that in the President’s budget message, and in the 
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budget for fiscal year 1956, the expenditures for the Department of 
Defense are contemplated to be around $34 billion. According to 
the prepared figures of the Department of Defense itself, it is set forth 
that they will spend around $35,750 million. 

There has been some comment in the newspapers to the effect that 
it is a little hard to reconcile what the Bureau of the Budget forecast 
and what the Department of Defense predicted. That brings to my 
attention what the budget presented on January 9, 1953, said in refer. 
ence to the same problem. You will recall in’ the budget presented 
January 9, 1953, it was predicted by then President Truman that the 
Department of Defense would spend in fiscal year 1954, $46,296 
million and that the Department of Defense’s figures, which were 
comparable, would be $48,796 million. 

At that time I was a little concerned about that problem, and | 
asked Secretary McNeil, who was then testifying, questions in reference 
to it, and on page 112 of fiscal year 1954 hearings I asked him this 
question: 

Has there ever been this much variance between the estimate of the Bureau of 
the Budget as to your expenditures and the estimate of the Department. of 
Defense? 

Mr. MeNeil replied as follows: 

There have been variances in previous vears. 

I also asked this question: 


Does this variance appear to be a general thing that happens from vear to 
year, and is it unusual we have what appears to be an irreconcilable difference? 

Secretary Wriison. I do not think it is an unusual thing. There is 
reason for it. The services go over the whole program and add up 
what they think they are going to spend and what they are going to 
spend it for. They all hope to make some improvements here and 
there, but they cannot be sure that they are going to do it, and they 
do not like to be tied down too close. It is just like a man in his 
personal affairs. If he overdraws his bank balance he is in trouble, 
but if he does not spend quite as much as he thought he would, oi 
that he has available to spend, he is in the clear. 

In addition, the Budget Director has the problem of his own. He 
has to estimate both income and expense; last year, for instance, the 
comparable figures were $37,600 million that the services said that 
they were going to spend. It is going to be something like $3 billion 
less than that by our present forecast at the end of this June 30, so 
the Budget Director, from past facts and from what happened before, 
estimated that in spite of the fact that is what we have programed to 
spend, that, for one reason or another, we will not quite do it. 

Some programs may be slipping a bit because of all kinds of things. 
A strike may hold up a base program, for instance, or perhaps you 
may have a little more trouble getting the title to the property cleared 
up than you expected. 

Few things work exactly as planned, so there is usually a little 
slippage. 

On the other side, some things cost you more. 

I have agreed with the Budget Director as to the overall figure 
being a reasonable estimate because I think we can still make con- 
siderable progress. I would not like to underwrite that amount 
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every year, perhaps, but there will always be some variation in it. 
| would like to point out it is only a matter of 5 percent. 

It is pretty hard for people to forecast any activity that large and 
that far ahead and come out within 5 percent. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, this is not an unusual procedure? As I 
pointed out, it was in the budget presented in January of 1953. 

Secretary Witson. I would like to have Mr. McNeil talk to that 
point because he has had the same problem 7 years under the dif- 
ferent administrations and different Secretaries, and he can explain it. 

Mr. McNett. I do not think there is anything unusual about it. 
The only difference in reality is this year it was recognized in the 
budget message that the estimates by each of the numerous pro- 
grams—each program in itself—were pretty good. If the program 
was carried out, if nothing interfered, if all design work turned into 
hardware on schedule, the figure would come pretty close. 

In the case of public works, for example, I know of one instance 
out in California where they were all ready to go ahead, but there was 
a holdup on a Nike missile site. If it runs over into the following 
year we will make no expenditures where otherwise we would. It is 
that type of thing, and elements of that kind that appear in all the 
various programs. 

So if you examine each one, I think that you will find the estimate 
looks rather good; yet I think we all know, taking the program as a 
whole, that we will not carry out every single element of it just as it 
is forecast 18 months in advance. 

This year I think we are closer together than ever before in guessing 
what will happen. 

Secretary Witson. I would like to go on record. I would not be 
surprised if we spend $500 million more than $34 billion, or even if 
we spend somewhat less. It is the best estimate that we can make. 
[ am sure it is just as accurate as the estimate, on the other side, of 
income. 

Mr. Forp. You can look to tradition and past practice. Your 
predecessors were not hung for it. 

Secretary Witson. I subscribe to it, and I think we will do 
We will not do it by cutting any program at all. That is the plan. 

The reason that I did not want to try to go back to get the three 
Departments to say where the $1,750 million savings would come 
from was because they had it all listed out carefully and they would 
start to cut the program. Then we would wind up with $33 billion 
perhaps and would not get our military program. That is the ex- 
planation of it. 

Mr. McNett. What you are doing is making a guess at the XYZ 
missile, which will go into production, let us say, this spring, in the 
amount of 25 a month, and will have no bugs in it; it will move ahead 
on schedule and there will be no slowdow n, no pauses to put in new 
components to make it a little more effective weapon. 

If we carry out 25 a month, let us say, of the XYZ weapon, the 
expenditure estimate is pretty good. If it turns out in a month or 
two you do not quite make that or other production schedules for 
any reason whatsoever, and guessing what 220,000 suppliers will be 
doing all over the world—suppliers over whom you will not have any 
control—then the figure will not come out exactly. 
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RESCISSION OF BALANCES NOT REQUIRED FOR USE IN ARMY STOCK 
FUND 


Mr. Forp. On page 17 of your statement, Mr. Secretary, you 
indicate as follows: 


This would be derived by the transfer of $700 million from the Army stock fund. 


Were you anticipating that all of the Army stock funds will be 
capitalized as they said they would be during the hearings in 1954? 

Mr. McNett. The Army has for practically all of its standard stock 
common-use material in depots included under the stock-fund prin- 
ciple at the moment. They have not yet, as I mentioned yesterday, 
carried it to the posts, camps, and stations throughout the world. 

Mr. Forp. Are you talking about the property accounting financial 
system, or the stock fund? 

Mr. McNett. I am talking about the stock fund at this time. 
That is true also of the financial accounting for the property. 

Secretary Wiison. I would like to talk about the $700 million. It 
is $700 million that is being turned into the equivalent of cash by 
balancing excess inventories. It shows up as cash now. I think we 
all ought to feel encouraged over that because that is a real measure of 
progress. 

Now, someday we will get it balanced where that will not be so, 
there will not be any more that can come out of it, for as a going 
balanced concern you will be putting in what you are taking out. 
This is encouraging to have real money show up like this. 

Mr. Forp. May I say that I am also encouraged because at the 
time of the markup of our bill last year we indicated that we, as a 
committee, wanted to rescind to the Treasury around $500 million. 
The bill as it turned up ended up around $300 million. We had 
Army witnesses come up and tell us why they could, or could not, go as 
far as we wanted them to. They said that it would be very detri- 
mental and harmful if we went as far as we wanted to and we more or 
less abided by their suggestion. 

Now, we find in the next fiscal year they can rescind $700 million. 
I think that is a great tribute to their management and to the effective- 
ness of their program. I hope that they can do even better. 

Mr. McNett. Mr. Ford came down about a year and a half ago and 
spent practically the whole day on this financial accounting for prop- 
erty programs, which was really just getting underway, and may | 
say that I think your action last year helped very much in that when 
you decided to go along with the $300 million request it was not as 
much as you could have taken, and I think when we discussed it with 
you we admitted the dollars would be there but we felt very deeply 
that it would discourage people from going ahead with it; there would 
be no incentive. 

Here they saw that you people would work with them, and I think 
it is paying dividends to all of us. 

Mr. Forp. Will you repeat the mechanics of how you expect to 
handle the $700 million? 
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Mr. McNetu. Well, it is a form of rescission. It is a transfer in 
lieu of providing new money in regular appropriations. 

Mr. Forp. Transfer to what account, ‘‘Procurement and produc- 
tion’ or “Maintenance and operations’’? 

Mr. McNet. It can be anything you people decide. It is sug- 
gested in the budget message it be applied to the public works program 
and to the incentive pay act, but you can apply it to any part of the 
bill you want to. 

Mr. Suepparp. Did I correctly understand a previous statement 
that while you were delving into the unexpended balances the $700 
million that is presently under discussion was for all purposes & 
determinable part of your proposed budget? In other words, if you 
had not taken this $700 million into consideration to be applied against 
your total, then you would be asking for $700 million in additional 
new money; is that correct? 

Mr. McNeiu. That is correct. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I would like to have that determination pretty well 
clarified in order that there will not be any confusion as to the avail- 
ability of certain funds. 

Mr. McNet. We would have asked for $700 million more to carry 
out this program had it not been proposed that these free moneys 
could be transferred. 

Mr. SuHepparD. Thank you, Mr. McNeil. 

Secretary WiLson. This comes as close to spending the same money 
twice as anything that I have run across. 

Mr. SHepparD. That presents a rather intriguing concept. If you 
are capable of doing that, I do not think you belong to either political 
party. We had better put a diadem on your head. 


UNOBLIGATED AND UNEXPENDED BALANCES BROUGHT FORWARD 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, as I understand your testimony, your 
unobligated balances on June 30, 1954, were $15,700 million. On 
June 30, 1955, it will be $11,700 million, and on June 30, 1956, $6,500 
million. Is that correct? 

Mr. McNetz. That is correct. 

The first figure is actual. The $11,700 million is our estimate for 
the end of this fiscal year, and the $6,500 million would be our current 
estimate for the end of the next fiscal year, excluding military public 
works. 

Mr. Forp. Can you break down in table form how those unobligated 
balances would be distributed between the respective services? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. I can give it to you at the moment, any one 
you like. 

At the end of this year, of the $11,700 million, $3,800 million is for 
the Army; $2,100 million for the Navy; and $5,700 million for the 
Air Force; and $47 million for interderpartmental activities. 

Mr. Forp. It would be best for the record if we had it in table 
form. 

(Norr.—A table on unobligated carryovers may be found on p. 
78.) 





Could you‘also give it for your unexpended balances for comparable 


dates? 


Mr. McNetu. Yes. 


Mr. Davis. I wonder if we could have a little more detail of what 
you have asked for in order that we can get the major items within 
each of the three branches of the service, because that $55 billion or 
whatever it is, looks like an awful lot of money. 
a position to say, ‘Well, these are the things that the money has been 


obligated for but has not been spent for.”’ 


you would ask for a little more detail on that. 
Mr. McNem. We will provide it in detail by budget category for 


fiscal 1954, 1955, and 1956. 


(The information requested is as follows:) 


We bave t 


Estimated unexpended balances by budget category 


(Thousands of dollars} 


Budget category 


I. Military personnel costs 
Il. Operations and maintenance 
I 


Ill. Major procurement and production 
IV. Military public works. 
V. Reserve components. _- 
VI. Research and development. 
VII. DOD establishmentwide activities  - 
VIL. W ouens 4 ce oe al ore volving) funds_. 
Undistributed. 


Subtotal (S F-133 basis) 


Adjustment for allocated working funds, ete_-_-- 


Total (Treasury basis) 
Of proposed legislation _- 


Total. _- 


1 U nexpended | 


balance 
brought 
forward 


July 1, 1954 | 


$28, 912 
3, 374, 453 | 
31, 883, 410 | 


3, 167, 307 


259, 993 | 


1, 375, 343 
249, 979 


2, 054, 557 | 


11, 632, 980 


54, 826, 933 


254, 225 | 


Note.—Amounts will not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 


Estimated 


balance 

brought 

forward 
July 1, 1955 


955, 661 | 


3, 350, 871 
27, 991, 698 
2, 601, 699 


288, 419 | 


1, 322, 796 


226, O99 | 


2, 189, 144 


7, 497, 073 | 


46, 423, 458 


242, 106 | 
55, 081, 157 4 “46, 665, 565 


to be in 


I would appreciate it if 


Estimated 


| unexpended | unexpended 


balance 

brought 

forward 
July 1, 1956 


1, 083, 692 
3, 821, 007 
25, 837, 574 
, 322, 943 
375, 979 

, 267, 024 
126, 495 

2, 950, 956 
3, 888, 247 
, 673, 914 
240, 100 
40, 914, 015 j 
483, 000 


41, 397, 015 
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ible Actual and estimated unex pended balances 


("Thousands of dollars] 


hat 1 nevpended _ 
hin balance eee 
Department and appropriation carried int a oar 
or fiscal vi Carried 
, 1955 fiscal yea 
1D 1956 
Pen 7 een” as 
t if Department of Defense: 
General accounts * $53. 666, 348 
Special accounts or ES~ ; 24, OOS 
f ; Management funds : -1, 794, 744 
OI Stock funds_.._......-- = ; 495, 245 


Industrial funds ‘ ; 572, 87 
Other revolving accounts ; i "56, 301 
Replacing accounts - 741, 756 
Consolidated working funds ; . 65, 142 


Subtotal, standard form 133 basis 
Allocated working funds administered by Department of 

Defense agencies 
Allocated working funds adminis ‘tered by other agencies 52, 360 
PIII NN coin conc ninacneneiradanwainiaanmibonie 40:2 


Total, Department of Defense (Treasury basis) é 55, O81, 157 . 665, 56! 914,01! 


OSD and interservice activities: 

General accounts: 
Salaries and expenses, OSD 
Salaries and expenses, OPI 
Claims 
Construction of ships, MSTS 
Contirgencies ’ . 62, 020 - 1, 
Emergency funds 68, 690 , 708 4. OO 
Reserve tools and facilities 250. 000 50. 0: Se CMM) 
Retired pay 4, 701 2 180 
Salaries and expenses, Court of Military Appeals ‘ 23 ‘ = 

lilitary construction, foreign countries . BB 9, OF: 8 29% 

Access roads ee ; a 5 "2 500 
Family housing. aa : 70, 6) Ono 

Consolidated working funds ; 


Subtotal, standard form 133 basis - - 496, 357 536, 237 312. 337 
Allocated working funds administered by other agencies 
Nonclassified items -__----- ite z ‘ se 


Total, OSD and interservice activities (Treasury basis 496, 357 


Department of the Army: 
General accounts: 
Military personnel, Army- 740, 271 
Maintenance and operations ‘ ; 2, 514, 618 
Procurement and production ---. - . 0, 744, 459 
Military construction, Army 951, 878 
Military construction, Army Reserve forces 42. 170 
Reserve personnel requirements 34, 906 
Army National Guard_--_-- aos 84, 832 | 
Research and development padesids 4 $10, 535 
Promotion of rifle practice _ - - 19 
Operation and maintenance, Alaska communication 
system... .. ;, 501 
Construction, Alaska communication system. -- 2, 037 
no corte dete didlo ee 212 234 
Engineer service - - - ° 48, 724 
Ordnance service and supplies . 751, 857 
Expediting production-.___- 44, 97 
Special accounts: Preparation for sale or salv: age of militar y 
property -- Bee 2, 803 2. 569 
Management fund_- Tae aa ee 925, 542 25, 537 
Business enterprise f funds: 
Stock fund ss ; ‘ 904, 802 996, 802 
Industrial fund - - = , 7 183, 462 308, 469 
Replacing accounts: 
Replacing quartermaster supplies 256, 069 215, 163 
Replacing Signal Corps supplies and equipment 78, 978 5, 443 
Replacing medical supplies - - - : 1,719 705 
Replacing engineer supplies 90, 997 59, 343 
Replacing ordnance and ordnance stores 313, 992 40, 634 
Consolidated working fund. -_-- nei 64, 919 42,119 


Subtotal, standard form 133 basis ), 563, 149 2, 700, 753 
Allocated working funds administered by Department of 

Defense agencies____- 7, 741 
Allocated working funds administe red by ‘other agencies 60, 155 
Nonclassified items - - ae acccioie 403 


Total, Department of the Army (Treasury basis) eae _16, 631, 47 
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Actual and estimated unexpended balances—Continued 


(Thousands of dollars] 


| Unexnended Estimated Estimated 
balance ~ ee unexnended 

Department and appropriation carried into | | 28 “4 balane 
fiscal year | C@ftied into | earried into 
oie fiscal year fiseal \ 
One SCi ear 
1956 


Department of the Navy: 
General Accounts: 
Military personnel, Navy ' $258, 898 | $145, 138 
Military personnel, Naval Reserve. - | 18, 768 25, 212 | $184, 538 
Military personnel, officer candidates | 3, 403 320 | 
Navy personnel, general expenses 24, 541 | 15 876 |~ 
Military personnel, Marine Corps. se 95, 442 102, 221 
Military personnel, Marine Corps Reserve_-_-- - 7, 592 8. 076 | 4, SS) 
Marine Corps troops and facilities_ - 105, 035 59, 800 | (83 
Marine Corps procurement. -...-....---.--- sis Savas cat alc | 1, 080, 773 779, 628 
Aircraft and facilities _ -_- 579, 284 | 427, 895 
Aircraft and related procurement -| 6,310, 006 6, 391, 766 ate 
Ships and faciliti 860, 271 | 503, 766 oe 
Construction of ships 124, 579 | 122,747 | a 
Shipbuilding and conversion 1, 708, 624 2, 036, 449 Se a 
Navy military technical procurement 4 bn 
Ordnance and facilities 1,180, 547 | 563, 985 | Se 
Ordnance for new construction 2, 940 49, 146 ‘ or 
Medical care _- 45, 776 | 26, 315 3° 499 
Civil engineering - - - - 57, 578 | 27, 083 38° 37] 
Public works, Navy ----- 456, 236 339, 362 90° 2f9 
Military construction, 29, 411 37, 411 | a oe 
Construction, water- Sucts facilities, San Daas 1,716 
Facilities _--- 22, 415 
Research, Nav y 7 63, 449 | _- 
Research and dev elopment al alinit tal aie estate wieaeacdinn peste eat tes Saari | 
Servicewide supply and finance | 56, 357 | 
Servicewide operations- - - 44, 996 | 
Naval Petroleum Reserves- 1, 694 | 
Javal Petroleum Reserve No. 4, Alaska ; 2, 961 
Naval emergency fund 1, 721 
Special Accounts: 
Preparation for sale or Salvage of military property--.. 8, 289 
Ship’s stores profits___- 2, 438 2, 308 
Management fund 60, 316 104, 932 
Business enterprise accounts: 
Navy stock fund-__--_- : 379, 370 705, 950 
Marine Corps stock fund 74, 186 82, 186 | 
Navy industrial fund_-_-- 388, 406 | 371, 046 | 
Other revolving oe | 
Laundry service, Naval Academy 117 | 117 | 
Naval working fund.__.-..- 56, 184 56, 186 | 


3, 48] 


R99 


, 48 
128 
309, 145 


Subtotal, standard form 113 basis | 14,194,319; 18, 414, 982 
Allocated working funds administered by | 
Defense agencies. ___- 
Allocated working funds administered by other agencies_. 
Nonclassified items 





Total, Department of the Navy (Treasury basis) 
Department of the Air Force: 

General accounts: 
Aircraft and related procurement. - - 15, 859, 779 12, 304, 963 2. 254, 963 
Major procurement other than aircraft . 4 2, 735, 120 | , 549, 719 2 024.719 
Acquisition and construction of real Peer peneeade 2, 018, 551 r 830, 757 " 9a) 757 
Maintenance and operations. - te 1, 836,177 | L 591, 454 866, 954 
Military personnel ___- 271, 750 347, 234 "474. 988 
Research and development. ...___-_- cations - 525, 433 522, 650 552, 650 
Reserve personnel... -__- nin a/nignelcs pte awed are . 10, 013 7, 620 | wry 
Air National Guard.__.______- hoe beaters 90, 950 | 76, 884 92) 385 
Contingencies. ___- eee 6, 272 | 7, 058 | 3° 438 

Special accounts: 
Preparation for sale or salvage of military property - - -- 10, 478 7, 958 | 2 403 

Management fund. sae 70, 482 79, 679 | 9) 679 

Business enterprise funds: 
Stock fun 3 136, 887 526, 887 526, 887 
Industrial fund - .__. ess 1,010 160, 730 0), 730 

Consolidated working fund 204 | 











Subtotal, standard form 133 basis. -__- | 23,573,108 | 20, 013, 593 | 18, 870, 15 
Allocated working funds administered by Department of . 
NNO a ca 34, 496 
Allocated working funds administered by other age ncies. -| 45, 813 
PERE HII so. n acon vend cncxccducbaaeseeeee ek —1 





Total, Department of the Air Force (Treasury basis) . - -| 23, 653,416 | 20, 013, 592 18, 870, 153 
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BASIS FOR PROPOSED CHANGES IN MILITARY STRENGTH 


\{r. Forp. Mr. Secretary, as I understand all the things that I have 
read and heard, the justification for the change in the strength of the 
Army can be predic ated upon the following: 

Greater firepower, or better weapons; 

A stronger and more quickly usable reserve program; 

. Stronger allies; 

1. Perhaps better utilization of manpower in the services themselves; 
in prim words, cutting down the ratio of support to fighting man- 
power. 


CHANGES IN DIVISION STRENGTH AND FIREPOWER SINCE WORLD WAR II 


| would like to take up the first one, the question of better weapons. 
This came up during the hearings last year. I do not remember 
whether the issue arose in the Department of Defense hearings when 
all of the panels were present, or whether they were in our Army 
hearings, but a request was made for some analysis of World War II 
strength in manpower to present strength in manpower; World War II 
firepower to current firepower. I have here some notes from a table 
extracted from the hearings last year which coincide with what Mr. 
Scrivner requested. The table shows that the United States World 
War II Infantry division strength was 14,670 and the present Infantry 
division strength—this was a year ago—is 17,509, a 15 percent increase 
in strength. It also shows in this table which was submitted, I think 
by the Army, that the percent of increase in the firepower between the 
2 periods was approximately 84 percent. 

I think it would be well, both with regard to Mr. Scrivner’s request 
and my own, to bring these figures up-to-date to show for the record 
the change that has been taking place between World War II and the 
present time. 

Secretary Witson. We will be pleased to do that. We will ask 
the services to do it individually, or we can do it now for the record. 
Which way would you like for us to do it? 

Mr. Forp. It would be well for my part to have all three do it, 
but I am particularly interested in the Army. 

Secretary Witson. We will do it. 

(The information may be found on page 81.) 


COMPARISONS OF STRENGTH OF REGULAR AND RESERVE FORCES 


Mr. Forp. The second point involved the Reserve program. I 
think that it would be well if vou would turn to table 4 in the Army 
part of the folder that has been submitted to the committee. First, 
however, I would like for you to turn to table 3 of the Army section. 

Initially let me quote from some tables first that were inserted in 
our Army hearings for the fiscal year 1955, which indicate that in 
the fiscal year 1952—and I assume that was during the height of the 
Korean war—the military year average strength for the Army was 
1,595,100. 

On table 3, for the fiscal year 1956, the average strength of the 
Army is 1,090,200. Are those figures correct? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 
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Mr. Forp. Taking the 2 figures and subtracting the smaller on 
from the larger, there is shown a downward manpower revision o| 
504,900. 

Specifically, [ ask you to bear in mind that the first figure was ar 
the height of the Korean war. How many divisions did we have then’ 

Mr. McNett. Do you mean total divisions in Korea? 

Mr. Forp. At the height of the Korean war. 

Colonel RANDALL. Of a total of 20 Army divisions 8 were in Korea 

Secretary Witson. Including Japan. 

Mr. McNett. That does not include the Marine divisions. 

Mr. Forp. You had 20 Army divisions? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. There were a great many peopl 
in training. You had your casualties, and what they called the pipe- 
line, whic +h were the people on back to the United States. 

Mr. Forp. Now, turning to table 4, your Reserve component per- 
sonnel in a drill pay status, I am going to read some figures off and if 
they are incorrect, correct me. 

Your 1954 fiscal year average for the National Guard was 287,000. 

Mr. McNett. That is correct? 

Mr. Forp. Your forecast for 1956, average strength, will be 400,000? 

Mr. McNett. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Subtracting the smaller number from the larger indi- 
cates that the Army National Guard will have 113,000 more in an 
active drill status, comparing fiscal year 1956 to fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. McNett. That would be correct, sir. 

Secretary Wiison. I think that I should say that 2 of those 20 
divisions were National Guard divisions that were in Korea. 

Mr. Forp. During the height of the Korean war? 

Secretary Wiison. That is right. 

Mr. McNett. In fiscal year 1953 there were very few National 
Guard men. Part of the 1,594,000 mentioned awhile ago were 
guardsmen. 

Mr. Forp. Turning to the Army Reserve totals on that same chart, 
for the fiscal year 1954 the average strength is 127,000. 

Mr. McNetu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And the estimated fiscal year 1956 strength is 200,000. 

Mr. McNetz. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Or an increase of 73,000? 

Mr. McNett. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. So your total Reserve components on drill status, 
comparing 1954 to 1956, shows that the increase will be 186,000? 

Mr. McNetu. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Is it fair to state that your downward revision in active 
duty manpower for the Army is to a degree predicated on the increase 
in reserves in a drill status? 

Secretary Wiuson. All these factors are considered to a degree. 















































STRENGTH OF AMERICAN ALLIES AS AN 


PLANNING 





INFLUENCE ON MILITARY 


Mr. Forp. Now, we will turn to the question of stronger allies. 
At the height of the Korean war we pointed out that we had 
1,595,000 Army personnel under the heading average strength and 
that you are proposing to reduce your average strength for fiscal year 
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1956 to 1,090,000. At the height of the Korean war did we have 
any Japanese troops that were included in our overall defense program? 

Mr. McNem. The answer is no. They had formed an internal 
security force called the National Police Foree, but it was not an 
armed division structure and it was not a part of defense. 

Mr. Mruter. They were armed only as police. They did not have 
artillery or any of the things that go to make up a balanced military 
force. 

Mr. McNett. No; they were not a balanced military force. It 
was the Japanese National Police. 

About that time they started to get some unit equipment for 
training, but they were not effective forces in any way, shape or form 

Mr. Forv. We are reduci ‘ing our Army slightly. Is it true that in 
the overall concept of the joint or collective sec ‘urity effort we are 
roing to have 10 divisions of Japanese ground forces? 

Mr. McNett. The 10 divisions will be somew ays off. There are 
6 now, and 2 of those have already moved into positions to take the 
place of American troops. 

Mr. Forp. They are already in being. Two are being formed? 

Mr. McNet. Two are in place. There are two more that last fall 
were almost ready. I do not know their position today, and there is 
a plan to increase them to 10 ultimately. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us the date when that can be anticipated? 

Mr. McNetu. They plan to accomplish that after 1956. 

Mr. Forp. Which is the same period of time we are talking about 
with reference to our own reduction to 1,090,000 for our Army? 

Mr. McNert. Somewhat later. 

Mr. Forp. At the height of the Korean war we did not have 12 
German Army divisions, did we? 

Mr. McNett. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. When are those German Army divisions going to be 
“re and become a part of the Free World collective security 
defense program? 

Secretary Wison. Of course, we all know there are a number of 
steps still to be taken by the European nations before the military 
buildup begins. 

The forces we can talk definitely about are the Koreans, because 
we have a definite arrangement with them about it. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, I was coming to that next. Could we 
say it is hoped that there will be 12 German Army divisions, is that 
a fair statement? 

Secretary Witson. That is the plan. 

Mr. Forp. At the height of the Korean war can you recollect or 
can Mr. MeNeil recollect how many Korean Army divisions we had 
that were combat ready? 

Mr. McNet. In the heavy fighting in the closing months of the 
war there were 12 combat divisions on the line. An additional 
divisions had been authorized and were in various stages of training, 
with limited amounts of equipment. 

Mr. Forp. What is the status of the Korean ground forces at this 
time? 

Mr. McNett. They have 20 army divisions, and 1 marine ground 
division. 
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Mr. Forp. In the interval between 1951 and 1952 and the present 
time the Korean ground forces have gone up in divisions from 12 to 
21? 

Mr. McNeIL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. At the height of the Korean war do you recollect how 
many Chinese Nationalist divisions there were that were protecting 
Formosa? 

Mr. McNert. The number of divisions—just the unit designa- 
tions—did not vary too much from what is presently scheduled. 
There is a vast difference between their readiness and equipment at 
that time as compared with the present. The numbers have not 
changed particularly. 

Mr. Forp. Is it fair to state that the effectiveness of the divisions 
has increased materially since 1951? 

Mr. McNetu. Yes. They have essential equipment for 21 divi- 
sions today. At that time, 3 years ago, they had modern equipment 
for only a few divisions. 

Mr. Forp. If we assume that in fiscal 1956 we may have (1) 12 
German Army divisions; (2) 10 Japanese Army divisions; (3) 21 South 
Korean Army divisions; (4) plus a materially improved in effective- 
ness Chinese Nationalist Army, by divisions, have we not in effect 
made up any reduction in the numbers of our own Army active duty 
personnel? 

Mr. McNeru. Are you asking me, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. McNett. I would like to leave the evaluation of that to some- 
one else, but there is no question that there has been a tremendous 


increase in the strengths of the units you mention. I can add in 
addition that there had been a considerable increase in the manpower 
readiness and equipment readiness of other NATO forces as well, 
because there has been a considerable amount of equipment delivered 
in the last 3 years under the military assistance program. 


MILITARY AID TO OTHER NATIONS 


Mr. Forp. You may not be able to give the exact amounts now, 
but if you can I should like to have them supplied for the record. 
First, 1 should like to know what the United States has provided in 
dollars (1) for the buildup of Korean forces from the beginning 
through fiscal 1956; (2) the amount of money that the United States 
has provided, if it has, for the preparation of the Japanese Army 
divisions from the beginning and through fiscal 1956; (3) the amount 
of money that the United States has provided, if any, for the buildup, 
if it comes into being, of the 12 German Army divisions; and (4) the 
amount of money the United States has provided, which is a fact, 
for the improvement in the effectiveness of the Formosan forces. 

I should like to have that on the record, if we can have the individual 
amounts and the total? 

Mr. McNett. Most of the information you have requested is 
classified and cannot be put in the record. We can provide you with 
a statement on a classified basis. With respect to aid to Korea, the 
value of equipment and supplies, ammunition, et cetera, used by the 
Koreans, during the hostilities in Korea would be very difficult to 
determine. We can, however, provide a very good estimate of the 
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value of the equipment that we have provided to the 21 ac tive divisions 
there are today. Would that answer your question, sir? 

\fr. Forp. I think it would. 

(Classified information was furnished to the committee.) 

Mr. SHepparp. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Firoop. Will the gentleman yield? 

\ir. Forp. Mr. Sheppard. 


MILITARY COMMITMENTS OF OTHER NATIONS 


Mr. SHepparD. Pardon me, Mr. Flood. In order that I may keep 
abreast of your basic analysis let me ask a question. Out of the total 
number of divisions you have recently announced, in response to the 
gentleman’s interrogation, how many of those divisions are at the 
moment—I am going to use the word—hypothetical? Do you have 
actual commitments for them, consummated by the State Depart- 
ment or the military, or both? 

Secretary Witson. You would like to put that in the record? 

Mr. Suepparp. I would; yes. 

(Classified information was furnished to the committee.) 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Chairman, there is one point I should like 
to make, if I may. I should like to have this whole record here re- 
viewed by our people and State Department, from that angle. 

Mr. Manon. I think that would be very proper. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, that is agreeable to me. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Secretary, it is not my desire, in asking that 
question, to be embarrassing. If I am mistaken on Mr. Ford’s ap- 
proach, I hope he will correct me. 

Mr. Forp. All I want are the facts as complete as possible on the 
record without violating national security regulations. 

Mr. SHepparp. I think Mr. Ford’s interrogation was an indication 
of: What are we going into, so far as strength is concerned, and what 
is the ability to absorb the differentials, if there are differentials? In 
your answer I believe this committee is entitled to your response, but 
I do not think it necessarily has to be on the record, You can refer 
your answer to the clerk of the committee, if that is necessary. 

Mr. Forp. I would prefer to have it on the record. 

Mr. Manon. Put what you properly can on the record, and supply 
the committee with information which you cannot put on the record. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Foro. I would be glad to. 

Mr. Fuioop. I would like to be sure, Mr. MeNeil, that these divi- 
sional designations are not paper numbers. You know what happens 
about divisions, especially with respect to foreign troops—and in rare 
cases our Own. 

[ am sure this information that Mr. Ford would desire would be 
information where he could feel that these are not merely a lot of 
numbers. 

Mr. McNet. Right. 

Mr. F.Loop. That there would be some clarification about the quan- 
tity or quality of the divisions. Secondly, I think you should remind 
the record that the Nationalist Formosan divisions are, on the average 
for the combat troops, 6 vears older for the combat men, with very 
few replacements, than they were in 1949. 
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NUMBER OF DIVISIONS PLANNED IN 1955 AND 1956 BUDGETS 


Mr. Forp. As I recall the hearings a year ago, there was a great 
deal of discussion about the proposed reduction in the number of 
divisions from 20 to 17. The figure of 17 was the aim and the objective 
of the program; is that correct? 

Mr. McNeIL. Seventeen was the planning figure for an end strength 
of—lI will have to look it up to give you the exact figure. 

Secretary Witson. 1.1 million men. 

Mr. McNetr. It seems to me it was a little over 1.1 million. 

Mr. Forp. For the end of fiseal 1955? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. The number of divisions, as distinguished from 
RCT’s and other separate units, was 17. 

Secretary Witson. We have, of course, the figures that the Army 
proposes now in connection with the present proposed target end 
strength. So whatever we may have been thinking about in between- 
I do not know whether it is important to you or not. If it is we will 
try to furnish it. 

Mr. Forp. Was it not discussed that the Army divisions of fiscal 
1954, which were 20, would be reduced to a total of 17 in fiscal 1955? 
That is my recollection of the hearings. 

Mr. McNett. I think you are correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Let me say this: If I am incorrect on that point I should 
like to have the record straightened out. 

Secretary Witson. We had 19 divisions temporarily. You are talk- 
ing now about what else was planned and what was planned for 1955 
a year ago. 

Mr. Forp. If my recollection is accurate, the Army was to drop 
from 20 to 17 divisions. 

Mr. McNeru. The budget plan and budget document submitted 
last year called for going to 17 divisions. You are correct, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. And how many regimental combat teams? 

Mr. McNett. Eighteen. 

Mr. Mituer. That is where the difference is; 18 instead of 12. 

Mr. Forp. Apparently the Army budget was presented on the basis 
of 17 Army divisions in fiscal 1955. 

As I understand the testimony here on the presentation for fiscal 
year 1956 the Army divisions are going to be 18; is that correct? 

Mr. McNett. Eighteen, but three of them are training divisions. 

Secretary Witson. You see, the Army has elected to reduce the 
regimental combat teams somewhat. They have this new unit 
replacement plan, also. So it is a somewhat different picture. 

Mr. Forp. However, from the point of view of ready-combat 
divisions you have as many as you planned, and in effect one more; 
is that correct? 

Secretary Witson. I think it would be better to let the Army 
appraise that for you. They have three training divisions. But j ust 
exactly how the Army would appraise the current value of them at daty 
moment I do not know. 

As I recall the Army at the start of the Korean war, it was 10 
divisions and 12 regimental combat teams, and somewhere around 
590,000 men. 
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,\CTIONS REQUIRED IF PLANNED REDUCTION IN ARMY STRENGTH IS 
DISAPPROVED 


Mr. Forp. If you, as Secretary of Defense, were to be told today 
that you could not drop the Army 71,000 between now and June 30, 
what would you have to do? 

Secretary Witson. I would have to increase the draft from about 
11,000 a month back up to 22,000 or 23,000. 

Mr. Forp. You would have to increase the monthly draft calls 
from 11,000 which is now forecast for the rest of this fiscal year up to 
20,000 or 22,000 a month? 

Secretary Witson. Something like that. 

Mr. Forpv. Would you have to cancel your plans for premature 
discharge? 

Secretary Witson. I do not know exactly how many people are in 
that. There are not very many. There would be some adjustment 
both ways. 

Mr. Forp. I have seen announcements to the effect that between 
now and June 30 the Army is planning to prematurely release men 
who have selective-service tours of duty and enlistment contracts. 

Secretary Witson. That may be done in May and June. That is 
the only time the prereleases are proposed. 

Colonel Ranpauu. There has been some prerelease program in effect 
at varying periods all throughout this period, Mr. Ford, where a man 
has insufficient time remaining to justify sending him to another 
change of station. There will be some prerelease in the Army’s pro- 
yram during the months of May and June, in this program. 

Secretary Wiison. I would like to point out that this is a target 
plan. If you do not mind my referring to the President’s letter, he 
spoke of approximately a 3 million total on June 30. We have been 
talking about planning for something like 2,950,000. The rate of 
decrease currently is something like 40,000 a month, to come down in 
the 5or6 months. It will be 240,000, if you took 40,000 out a month. 

Now, whether we hit it June 30 or July 31 is something else. I 
just want to point out it is a target date, and we are not going to do 
anything radical or foolish. We have the problem of reenlistments 
that affects the draft. If we announce the draft we do not want to 
change it too often. I cannot say exactly what it is going to be. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand the current plans, between now and 
June 30 the Army is to be reduced 71,000, and to accomplish that you 
will have to drop the draft call? 

Secretary Witson. This has already been done. 

Mr. Forp. To 11,000 monthly, more or less, for the next 5 months? 

Secretary Witson. The draft call was dropped for February. We 
tried to give General Hershey enough notice so that it can be handled 
with a minimum of interference with his organization and so that the 
men will get a little notice and the phone will not ring with a message, 
“You do not have to get on the train the next morning.” 

So the reduction in the draft call was effective starting this month, 
February. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, that is your plan. It is all set? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. That is the plan. 
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Mr. Forp. If the Congress were so disposed to decide that your plan 
to reduce the Army by 71,000 was in error, how quickly would you 
have to know so that your ‘plans could be changed? 

Secretary Witson. I have not thought about that, because I did 
not figure that was going to happen. 

Mr. Forp. But to make vour operation effective in the Department 
of Defense, and particularly the Army, on this point, how soon should 
you know if the Congress wanted to change vour current plan? 

Secretary Wiitson. Last December. 

Mr. Forp. Certainly if they want to change it between now and 
June 30 immediate action should be taken? 

Secretary Wiison. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Miller? 


LEVELING OFF OF DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. Miuuer. Mr. Secretary, I should like to refer to the last page 
of your very interesting statement, page 23, which has been referred 
to several times. Do I understand from that paragraph at the end 
that in your opinion, barring some considerable change in the world 
situation, our defense program has hit sort of a plateau, where for the 
foreseeable future you would estimate that we would have to maintain 
about the same level of strength and expenditures that we are main- 
taining now? 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. In the last paragraph on page 
25 I tried toe explain it, where I said: 

I cannot at this time foresee any important reduction in the Military Establish- 
ment nor in the total annual military expenditures of the Department of Defense 
below the present levels, nor do I see any need for any important increases short 
of war. 

That is the way I look at it. 

Mr. Miturr. I assume you do not necessarily mean, however, that 
the relative strength of the component parts—Navy, Marines, Army, 
Air Force, and so forth—would necessarily remain in a static propor- 
tion? Am I correct in assuming that you are speaking as to the 
overall strength and the overall cost of our defense? 

Secretary Wrison. That is correct. I do not see, however, any 
big or important shifts as between the services. 

I might try to define what I mean by “important.” I would say 
that 5 percent or more, either way, was an important change. | 
would never quite be willing to say you could not do 2 or 3 percent 
better with some more knowledge ‘and information. That is pulling 
it down to a very close level, when you say that an important change 
would be 5 percent or more, or something less than that would be an 
unimportant change. 

My point of view is that the real situation in the world is not going 
to change fast enough in the foreseeable future here that our country 
could afford to risk what it has done in the past and cut the Military 
Establishment way down again and then risk having some sudden 
thing convince the people and the administration and the Congress 
that they had made a mistake and have to boom it back up again. 
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That is risky from a military point of view, and it is very expensive 
and disorganizing for the people. 

Have I answered the question, sir? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes, sir. For instance, in 1950 when we were sud- 
denly beset with the Korean situation and our low level of military 
strength, we embarked on what we have heard referred to as a crash 
buildup. Of course, as you have pointed out, that was not only very 
expensive, but it was an emergency situation. Am I to gather that 
as we have hit this plateau, so to speak, we are over the crash buildup 
phase of our rearmament? 

Secretary Wiison. That is a correct assumption. It is leveling out. 

What I am talking about substantially, compared to pre-Korea 
times, is twice the number of men in uniform and 2% times the ex- 
penditure. 


PROGRESS IN PLANNED DEVELOPMENT OF AIR FORCE 


Mr. Muiuuer. Sir, as I recollect the situation about 2 years ago, 
although there was the so-called New Look which had been developed, 
and the fact that we were not arming for any particular date of emer- 
geney but had to level off w henever we could, 2 years ago we were 
still pretty much disturbed about the size and strength of our Air 
Force. At least I was, and I think a good many of our people were. 

What would you say as to the developments, so far as our air 
strength is concerned, that have taken place in that period? | 
gathered from your testimony at that time that we would have liked 
to have had a stronger Air Force but we could not buy it with money; 


we had to build it in being rather than appropriate the money; and 
that is one of the reasons we cut back the appropriations. Has that 
situation developed satisfactorily? 

Secretary Wiison. I would say, generally speaking, ‘“‘Yes,”’ is the 
answer to that. 

I said here on page 23 of my statement of last Wednesday to the 
Armed Services Committee: 


I believe it is fair to add that the Air Force feels that our defense program is a 
good one. 

I personally checked that with General Twining, and I said that 
with his full concurrence. 

Great progress has been made in getting good jet planes into the 
Air Force. A great deal of progress has been made in lighter weapons 
with equivalent bang, if you want to put it that way, so that some of 
our smaller bombers and fighter bombers can carry what at one time 
we thought only a big bomber could carry. 

Also, some of our guided missiles and pilotless aircraft are coming 
along. So, from that point of view I think it is fair to say that the 
Air Force and the men in it feel that they are making real progress 
and have a powerful, marvelous Air Force. 

Mr. Miter. Is there not somewhere in that statement the fact that 
four more wings were programed than had originally been thought 
possible in this period? 

Secretary Wixtson. Yes; for June 30, 1956. That is correct. 

Mr. Mruter. Where is our Air Force in being as of now compared 
with the much-debated 140-wing program or the 120-wing program? 
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Secretary Wixtson. I cannot answer that out of my head. I am 
not very sure that I would ever be able to answer it, because there 
were different forecasts of where they might be. The history had 
been that they were not making their forecasts. 

Now, we are leveling the thing out and concentrating on getting 
the good planes and not having too much modification to make on 
them, and all that kind of thing. Actually the program until 2 or 
weeks ago was 130 wings. Right while I was preparing my state. 
ment the Air Force said, “Make it 1 more, because we are going to 
have 131.” 

I was pleased to do that. That is real progress. Those are 
equipped, good combat wings I am talking about. 

I have not heard anybody worrying about the Air Force too much 
lately. I hope they will feel the same way about the Army a year 
from now. 

Mr. Mituer. Would it be a fair thing to say, Mr. Secretary, that 
in your opinion, in addition to the improved factors that have been 
mentioned with respect to increased firepower of our Ground Forces 
and the improved position of our allies and friends, that we have a 
stronger Air Force and therefore a stronger team as of now than was 
foreseeable a few months ago? 

Secretary Wiuson. I would like to have the Air Force answer that 
for you. I think so myself. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is all I asked. I was just asking for your 
opinion. 

Secretary Wiison. Yes, I think so. I am quite pleased with the 
way it came along, as a matter of fact. 

I think the Air Force will tell you the biggest problem for them 
is to get some stability for their officers and noncommissioned officers 
and continually improve the quality. We have some wonderful peo- 
ple in now. However, training a bomber pilot is quite a thing. 
Every time you lose a good bomber pilot of the age where he could 
continue to stay in the service, and you have to train someone to take 
his place, you have a big reinvestment to make. I think they will 
tell you that is one of their big problems, and that is why we have 
worked on this career-incentive plan, as we call it. 


MAINTAINING READINESS OF RESERVE UNITS 


Mr. Miuer. I should like to refer briefly, Mr. Secretary, to the 
Reserve program that Mr. Ford has mentioned. I notice that in 
connection with this increased Army Reserve—and it is substantially 
increased—it does not appear from the figures submitted that there 
is any indication of units that might be in any sense combat-ready. 
I notice, for instance, that the ratio of officer personnel to enlisted 
personnel in the figures for the estimated end strength in 1956 are 
roughly not as much as 2 enlisted men to an officer, whereas the 
National Guard ratio is more realistic being about 1 to 10. 

What can you tell us about the quality of readiness that the program 
envisages so far as Reserve troops are concerned? 

Secretary Wiison. You are talking about the Army Reserve or 
the National Guard? 

Mr. Miter. I was talking primarily about the Army Reserve 
independent of the National Guard units, where the proportion seems 
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to be about as you would expect it for combat troops; that is, the 
proportion between officers and enlisted men. 

Secretary Witson. You are talking about the basic problem we 
have in regard to the men who have served their 2 years and have 
additional Reserve liability under the law. How we can get them 
into Reserve units is the problem. 

Part of our Reserve plan that we will be talking more and more 
about, is that we plan on training 100,000 men a year for 6-months’ 
training in the Regular Army training program, so that they will be 
trained the same way that a 2-year man would be trained in his first 
6 months. We think that that will greatly improve our Reserve 
forces, particularly the National Guard. 

Now, there was some discussion here about this training, and 
whether it was worth while or not. It depends on how much training 
you have done before. If you have been in the Regular Army for a 
couple of years and trained, and have been in Germany or in Kores 
or some place else, and then come back and join a National Guard 
unit, and they want you to come around and attend training once a 
week, that may seem dull. 

One way the National Guard kept reasonably full was accepting 
enlistments of boys who were 17 to 18 years old before they were 
drafted and by joining the National Guard were not drafted. Never 
having had any experience at all, they had to have training of some 
kind or other. 

What we hope to achieve later on so far as the guard is concerned 
is not to accept anybody into the guard that will not enlist for this 
6-months’ training period, and then he will be in the guard and then 
you will have a better guardsman, or somebody who has been into the 
Army for 2 years and has a Reserve liability who is willing to go into 
the guard. So you will have quite a better guard than we have now. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why not point out we had some real guardsmen 
without that 6-months’ training? 

Secretary Witson. What is that, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. We had some real guardsmen without that 6-months’ 
training. 

Secretary Wiison. I know. 

1 do not mean to mark down guardsmen. They are wonderful people. 
I was down here at the armory just last week, and they were presenting 
trophies to the different groups tor some of their outstanding accom- 
plishments during this last year, and they are a fine group of men, 
and a great many of them had decorations showing that they had 
seen service. I would be the last one to mark that group of people 
down. But they do have a turnover in it that bothers the officers 
some. I am sure that our whole Reserve program can be very impor- 
tantly improved. 

Mr. Mixer. I assume that the National Guard program, because 
of the dual status of National Guard troops—being State as well as 
Federal—would be somewhat along the line of our present organization 
of divisions. Has the planning, so far as the Federal Reserve com- 
ponents are concerned, gone far enough to determine whether or not 
you. will have divisions that would be somewhat near combat readiness, 
or will they all be service troops? What is the program planning in 
that respect? 
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Secretary Witson. You will have some of each. The guard divi. 
sions ordinarily do not have a full assortment of support troops, as 
you men who have been close to the guard know. We want it to be 
as acceptable as we can have it to the young men of the country. 
They have problems in connection with their jobs and business re- 
lations. Are employers going to be generous about it, or are they 
going to be a little tough about it? 

Carter Burgess and the men working on it have been contacting all 
kinds of people; getting their opinions and suggestions and criticisms, 
and enlisting their support. 

You have made a good point. I am very much interested in it. 
I think we are going to make some progress. 

Mr. Mituer. Iam certainly greatly interested init. As a matter of 
fact, today I was retired from the active Army Reserves after 37 years’ 
service, so I cannot help being eager to learn what is going to happen to 
the Reserves. 


PROJECT ‘‘NATIVE SON’ FOR EMPLOYMENT OF INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL 
ABROAD 


I have one final set of questions, Mr. Secretary. How is the 
“Native Son” program, which we talked about last year, working out 
overseas? 

Secretary Witson. I think it is coming along quite nicely. We are 
going to make a report for the record on it. When Secretary Burgess 
comes he will have some figures. 

Mr. Miuuer. You are still working on that. I noticed from your 
report you said that you were concerned about the number of depend- 
ents overseas. I assume that the efforts are still going forward to 
minimize the need for Americans in other than strictly military 
assignments Overseas. 

Secretary Witson. I am very sold on that from many, many angles. 
It helps us on this question of housing overseas. It helps us with the 
social problem of the families. It helps us with the problem of the 
men being over there on the basis that they might have to fight. 
Being just like all the rest of us, if a war broke out they would be 
worried about their families at the same time they were getting ready 
to fight. That is a tough position to be put in. 

Mr. Manon. Will you yield, Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mituer. I will not only yield; I will thank the Secretary. 
That was my last question, except that I would like to say I fully 
agree with his views on the importance of that problem. 

I vield back my time. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ostertag? 


OPERATION OF DEFENSE ESTABLISHMENT UNDER SECRETARY WILSON 


Mr. Ostrertaa. Mr. Secretary, 2 years have elapsed since you 
assumed the high office of Secretary of Defense. I am sure that no 
one need tell you that many things have happened in these 2 years. 
There has been a shift from a war picture to one of an uneasy peace. 
We have seen new world developments take place, all of which has 
perhaps altered our strategy and our thinking, and we have had 
considerable controversy from within our Defense Establishment. 
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However, I cannot resist saying to you at this time that as one 
who has had the privilege of participating in the hearings of this 
committee and observing the fiscal and business aspects of our 
Military Establishment, I cannot help but commend you and the 
organizational leadership you have given the Defense Department 
during your tenure. I feel that you have fostered sound er 
principles to it. After all, it is a business—a big business. Now i 
is heartening to know that certain efficiencies and certain economies 
have been put into effect. I do not think anyone can say that you can 
entirely measure defense in terms of dollars. 

Some of the problems and issues that have been discussed here 
during our hearings thus far cover many of the matters I have had in 
mind, conse quently I shall not labor those points. 


EFFECT ON BUDGET OF POSSIBLE DEVELOPMENTS IN EUROPE 


Going immediately to the picture as it relates to Europe, it has been 
said that NATO and the bringing of West Germany into the family 
of free nations for the defense of Europe sought to substantially change 
our military obligations in that part of the world. I take it from some 
of your answers—however, you may want to qualify it—that that is 
something in the distant future; that there is no absolute certainty 
as to such developments; therefore, there is nothing in your plan which 
would have to do with manpower and dollars in this budget, affected 
by any contemplated changes in Europe. Am | correct in that 
assumption? 

Secretary Witson. That is true so far as the combat troops we 
currently plan on keeping there are concerned, in the NATO setup. 
But the European situation did not clear up as rapidly as was hoped 
for 2 or 3 years ago. 

Mr. OstertaG. But you have no definite plan? 

Secretary Witson. We cannot be too impatient about it. These 
things take some time. 

Mr. Fitoop. I was very much interested in the answer to your 
question, Mr. Ostertag. Will you ask that question again? I am 
not sure I heard the complete question. 

Mr. Osrertac. Mr. Secretary, I am interested to know whether 
in the planning of your military program both manpower and military 
assistance and budget provisions, you contemplate rearming of the 
Germans for the military defense of Europe. 

Secretary Witson. The budget you have before you is entirely our 
own budget. The military assistance program is a separate one 

Mr. Ostertac. That is right. 

Secretary Witson. The economic aid is still a different one. 

Some of our military-aid programs still have to be finished. We 
are starting to get the job done. A great deal of the material that 
we were going to help the Germans to equip with, we have on hand 
in large part. 

Mr. Ostertac. Mr. Secretary, my question, so far as this budget 
is concerned, was primarily directed to this aspect of it: The aspect 
that has to do with whether in the light of the possibility of rearming 
Germany, you contemplate during the next fiscal year the withdrawal 
of American troops from Germany and Europe, because you expect 
Germany to have a military organization. 





Secretary Witson. The answer to that is “No.” There is no 
planned change in our NATO forces, as far as the combat units are 
concerned. The supporting forces and extra personnel we have around 
the world we are giving a good looking over. 


EFFECT ON BUDGET AND MILITARY STRENGTH IF PROPOSED NATIONA! 
RESERVE PLAN WERE NOT APPROVED 


Mr. OstertaG. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Ford referred to this question 
rather directly, however, in that area I want to inquire further about 
the 3 major projected programs referred to in your statement. 

The first deals with military housing; the second with the military 
‘areer incentive program—both of these programs, I take it are 
incentive in nature—and then the third aspect of the proposed pro- 
gram is a National Reserve plan. 

Mr. Ford asked the question: ‘Suppose the Congress in its wisdo' 
decided not to pass this law, what do vou do then?” I take it fro: 
vour answer that the one thing that would be required would be thi 
stepping up of the Selective Service; that is the number to be drafted 
Is that the whole force and effect of such a change? Would that not 
affect the budget dollarwise and in other ways? 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman if he would 
vield? 

Mr. OstertaG. Yes, I am glad to vield. 

Mr. Forp. I did not refer to the manpower legislation which has 
been discussed. 1 was referring to the proposed reduction in active- 
duty Army forces by 71,000 between now and June 30. 

Mr. Ostertac. I see. My question is directed to the legislation 
which would have to be enacted into law, as I understand it, before 
this National Reserve plan would have any force and effect. What 
happens, Mr. Secretary, if the Congress fails to enact such a law? 

Mr. McNern. Well, in the case of the $123 million, which is 
identified for that as a reserve pending legislation, if the legislation 
did not pass there would be no request submitted to cover that 
legislation. 

Mr. Ostertac. It would affect the budget considerably, would it 
not? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, but, as I say, in the budget document sent up 
as a part of the President’s message, there is, as we mentioned yester- 
day, $2,983 million. That is the portion of the total budget which 
has not yet been submitted; $123 million of that $2,983 million is 
tied in directly with this nine legislation, depending on the form 
of that legislation when it is handled by Congress. The amounts of 
the requests subsequently submitted would depend on that. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ostertag, would you yield for a question? 

Mr. Ostertac. I gladly yield to the chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Is your question to some extent this: If Congress 
declines, Mr. Secretary, to go along with the new Reserve program, 
then do you think you should alter your program with respect to the 
strength of the Army? 

Mr. Ostertac. The Army and the budget as a whole. 

Mr. Mauon. | am talking about manpower. 

a Ostertac. Yes, manpower; that is one of the points I had in 
mind. 
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Mr. Manon. What would be your statement? 

Secretary Witson. I think we would have to take a look at the 
situation that we then had on our hands. I always try not to confuse 
myself by having alternate plans when I do not know I need them. 
This is the best one I can see at this time. 

Mr. Manon. The point is that you would want to take a new look 
at the proposed reduction in Army strength if the Congress failed to 
go along on the Reserve program? 

Secretary Wiuson. I think we should. We would have 50,000 men 
in training all the time, who would be getting exactly the same funda- 
mental training as if they had been drafted for 2 years and been put 
in the Army. 

Mr. Manon. If you desire you may amplify your answer for the 
record. 

Secretary Witson. I would just like to say that we always take 
another look at a new situation. 

Mr. Manon. I see nothing wrong with that policy of taking 
another look. I just wanted to bring that out. 


AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


Mr. OsrertraG. Mr. Secretary, Congressman Miller raised a ques- 
tion about the Air Force, which you answered in such a way that it 
brought a question to my mind. In the buildup of the Air Force, in 
stre ‘ngthening the Air Force from the standpoint of training and devel- 
oping the ¢ aliber of the men required, do you feel that the Air F ‘orce 
Academy will eventually have a salutary effect on the Air Force? 

Secretary Witson. Yes, sir. 


COORDINATION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. OsrertaaG. There is one other area W hich has concerned many 
of us; one of those “untouchable areas.”’ I believe in it. I applaud 
the establishment of the Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Research and Development within your Department. I am wonder- 
ing whether there have been favorable developments by virtue of 
such coordination. Has there been better research; more efficiency 
and overcoming of duplication of effort by virtue of your pulling 
together under your Defense Department the research and develop- 
ment of all services? 

Secretary Witson. We think so. There is still a great deal to be 
done in it. It is one of the hardest kinds of things to supervise, be- 
cause if you were sure of what you were doing in research and develop- 
ment it would not be research, but it would be a sort of applied en- 
gineering. I say it is a little bit like drilling for oil. You do not go 
around and poke holes in the ground everywhere. You try to select 
some of the best places to do your drilling. 

I think we are making some progress. We are spending about twice 
as much money as we were spending 4 or 5 years ago. The very fact 
that we are picking out some of our programs and getting them done 
is an indication that the research back of that was good. 
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UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER 


Mr. Ostertac. I have just one more question, Mr. Secretary, and 
this is more or less in the form of an observation. 

Recognizing, Mr. Secretary, that the military authorities have 
continued to point out that we have moved now into an era requiring 
highly technical skills and training, which need more time for training, 
the ordinary enlistment or the ordinary period of the draft is too 
short, because with the high training that is required for military 
service today a longer period of service is needed. Many of us, have 
accepted that theory as essential. 

On the other hand, I receive a large number of complaints from 
servicemen; not that they are being trained too intensely or not that 
they are being overworked, but complaints that they have nothing 
to do. Now, if our servicemen are going around with the feeling that 
their service is not necessary and that they are not being trained, then 
it seems to me there is a weak link somewhere in the military program 
and military operations. 

I know that is a general observation, but I have had it expressed to 
me not once, but many times, by servicemen, so there must be a bit 
of truth to it. It seems to me that it is worthy of an attempt on the 
part of the military services to either release the men when they are 
not needed or place them in essential occupation and duties to our 
military defense. 

I am not asking for an answer to the question, because I am making 
it as a statement of information that has come to my attention. 

That is all T have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. You may present anything you wish for the record, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Wrison. Well, perhaps I could answer. When I first 
came down here I found that Bob Lovett had appointed a committee. 
Dave Sarnoff was chairman of it. It dealt with the utilization of 
manpower. They made astudy and areport. The problem is there, 
and we are making some progress with it. That is one reason we can 
reduce the overall number somewhat. ‘ 

Also, there may be other ways of going about it. One way to do it 
is just to squeeze the services a little bit, and then the people that 
are not working much are the ones that get found out. We must 
have a quality trained Military Establishment. 

The requirements are quite different in different places. Some types 
of units train differently from others. Some train just by working. 

Mr. Ostrertac. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


WeEpDNEsDAY, FrBrRuARY 2, 1955. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis, you may question Secretary Wilson. 


COOPERATION OF CANADA IN WARNING SYSTEM 


Mr. Davis. I want to ask you, Mr. Secretary, a couple of things 
in connection with the statement that you made to the committee 
on the first day. 

On pages 12 and 13 you mentioned the warning network in Canada 
which we are preparing jointly with the Canadians. 
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You mentioned there now has been negotiated an agreement with 
Canada, and then the statement appears: 

They are contributing a full share in the planning, operation, and financing of 
this important undertaking. 

ls this agreement classified to the extent that it prevents you from 
informing us as to what the nature of that sharing arrangement is? 
Mr. McNei. The agreements are in the process of being formalized. 
Discussion off the record.) 

~ 


BUDGET FOR MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Davis. On page 16 of your statement you mention a military 
public works program in the amount im $1,910 million. That compares 
with a request for money last year, of about $1,100 million, and 
program of about $1,500 mnillion. 

Does this larger contemplated amount this year represent an ex- 
pansion of the overall program from what we have been previously 
told, or does it represent simply an acceleration of the base at which we 
are going to get the previously contemplated program done, or is it a 
combination of both? 

Mr. McNett. It is really a combination of both, although not too 
much acceleration of the program that has been previously discussed 
is involved. 

In the case of the Air Force, it is essentially to complete the neces- 
sary facilities to house a 137-wing force. 

The ‘add on” items that really are not a part of the basic programs 
discussed before are the early warning system and some additional 
housing. 

Secretary Witson. To understand the program you have to always 
take the new money we asked for, the uncompleted previous appro- 
priations, and the lead time that it takes to get these kinds of things 
going, 

UNEXPENDED BALANCES BROUGHT FORWARD 


Mr. McNet. Also, Mr. Davis, last vear the Army and the Navy 
had rather substantial funds, compared with the size of their program, 
of carryover unused obligational authority which is pretty well used up 
in this year, and they are not able to take it as a credit. 

Mr. Davis. Last year you told this committee, Mr. Secretary, that 
you thought about the proper amount of carryover, unexpended 
moneys from one year to another, would be something like a year’s 
requirement. 

From the statement that you have made you are not going to 
approach anything like that in the projected years that you have 
mentioned, are you? 

Secretary Witson. I would think so. I would have to look at the 
figures. 

Mr. Davis. I am speaking of the overall program now, not just the 
publie-works program. 

Secretary Witson. You are talking about the total carryover of 
unexpended balances? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. We have it down from $62 billion to $42 billion; 
that is $20 billion we have taken out of the carryover funds, and we 
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are talking now of a program involving expenditures of around $34 
billion, so that would indicate we have perhaps $8 billion yet to go 
if we get a leveled-out base. 

We are working toward it all the time. Some of these projects 
involve new funds as well as the continuation of old ones 

I believe myself that the closer we come to asking for just the credit 
in the bank that we really have to have, the more carefully and 
soundly we will operate our program. There is a lot of progress 
being made. 

I do not know whether or not we will get that last $8 billion, but 
it is my personal opinion some day we should be able to get it down 
with good management. 

Mr. Davis. We have had some discussion previously here that has 
revolved around the small variation in the size of the Army, 

Certainly, if as the year went along and it came to your attention 
there were certain types of ammunition that you should not go ahead 
with because of technological developments, you would consider it 
within your discretion to lop some of that off, would you not? 

Secretary Wiison. Yes, though we would be very careful about it. 
No one likes the idea of running short of ammunition, you know. | 
think we would be inclined to err on the high side to be sure that we 
had it. 


EFFECT OF TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES ON MILITARY REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Davis. What I am driving at is this: In a rapidly changing 
world of technology you get these rapid developments in things like 
ammunition, planes and tanks, and it becomes almost your duty to 
reduce the new requirements of some of those things if you find that 
they are going to be outdated in a short period of time. 

Would not that same analogy apply with respect to the exact num- 
bers of manpower that you might want to keep in one branch of the 
service if through technological developments you could accomplish 
your objective without keeping the same number of men in any 
particular branch of the service? 

Secretary Witson. You have raised a very interesting point. 

I would say the way we have to handle one like that is through 
evolution rather than revolution. If we moved too far ahead, we might 
not be exactly right, but we are moving in the right direction, I am 
sure. 

I have just been discussing with some of our people whether or not 
we need to take a fresh look at the mobilization base. That program, 
4 or 5 years ago, was done somewhat as a crash job. I have no 
criticism of the fact that it had to be done, but it is barely possible 
now that we are trying to maintain facilities for production that do 
not reflect this technological trend, and with a new appraisal of re- 
quirements we could adjust it. 

I was discussing it with Secretary Floete last night. We listed all 
of our property. I think it is $18 billion, and the total acreage that 
the Defense Department controls is about equal to the State of 
Virginia. 

We are going to go over that list to see if there is any property we 
do not really need which can be turned back to the people of the coun- 
try for proper use. 
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| just mentioned it so the committee will know we are conscious of 
the problem. 

Now, we cannot move too quickly because a strong and sound 
mobilization base is an essential part of our defense program, and we 
want to be sure what we are doing before we make any modifications. 

Also, the dispersal problem is involved in it. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sec jealry, this is the third day that you have 
been before the committee. You have been very helpful to us. I 
did not interrogate you on Monday or yesterday, deferring to other 
members of the committee. 

| have a number of questions which I would like to have answered. 
You have covered some of them already. 

I shall ask those questions, and we will go as far as we can this 
morning in having you answer them, and then you can have the 
transcript in your “office and see that adequate answers are supplied 
if they are not supplied this morning. 

I will take the responsibility of asking the questions and I want you 
to take the responsibility of answering them as well as you are able to 
do so. 

Secretary Wiison. Mr. Chairman, that is quite satisfactory. 


PROPOSED REDUCTION IN ARMY 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, there has been considerable discussion 
as to the proposed reduction in the size of the Armed Forces for next 
year, particularly with reference to the Army. 

If you have not already presented all of your best arguments for 
the reduction in the size of the Army, please insert those arguments 
at this point. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

I would like to refer again to my statement. 

At all times we have kept in mind the necessity for providing forces which are 
adequate for our Nation’s security and have attempted to the best of our ability 
to determine the size of these forces in the light of: 

(1) The need to maintain these forces in a qualitatively improved state of 
readiness 

(2) The importance of assisting our allies in their own military-security pro- 
grams. 

(3) The necessity for an adequate defense of the continental United States 
within our integrated military programs. 

1) The best utilization of the qualified manpower that can be made available. 

(5) The need for sustaining an adequate and stable military program over an 
indefinite number of years, and as a consequence the feasible annual expenditures 
and new appropriations that can be made available for military programs within 
the framework of a growing economy. 

Mr. Manon. Now, as I interpret it, the action taken with respect 
to the size of the Army for the fiscal year 1956 does not have the 
wholehearted support of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. You have discussed 
= matter somewhat with us. 

I do not know whether it would be fair to say that the proposed 
program has the support of two-thirds of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Now, I would like to have at this point just what the facts are with 
respect, to the consultation between you and the Army, its Secretary, 
General Ridgway and his staff members, with respect to this decision. 


59566—55——__-9 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 


There has been full consultation between me and the members of my staff and 
the Secretary of the Army and the Chief of Staff of the Army as regards the size 
of the Army in the present program. The views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
been fully considered and the views of all interested parties have been made fully 
known to the President and the members of the National Security Council. t 


PROJECTED LEVEL OF SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Now, last year, probably last fall, it was stated that 
if we were not to be overtaken by the Soviets in naval power, we had to 
begin a program of construction of naval ships. I forget the total 
number of billions of dollars involved, but it seems to me it was said 
by those who made the statement, and the people who made the state- 
ment were not associated with the Department of Defense, we would 
have to spend a minimum of $2 billion a year on this program over 
about a 10-year period if we were to maintain a pace that would keep 
us out in front of the Soviets with respect to the Navy. 

In this bill you have, I believe, an estimated request for about 
$1,300 million. 

I would like for you to comment on whether or not you think in 
1956, or in future years, we will have to step up our naval construction 
program, ’ 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Estimates have been made that an annual expenditure level in the neighbor. 
hood of $2 billion would be required for shipbuilding if there were to be a fairly 
rapid modernization of the fleet. In the light of technological changes, involving 
such things as nuclear propulsion and guided missiles, it is not considered desirable 
to embark on such a program for the rapid and complete modernization of the 
fleet. The $1,317 million Navy shipbuilding and conversion program requested in 
the fiscal year 1956 budget represents an increase of $217 million over the com- 
parable amounts provided in 1955 and $536 million over 1954, and will permit sub- 
stantial progress to be made in meeting the problem of “block obsolescence’’ of 
the fleet. The orderly time phasing involved in this program will result in im- 


proved ship construction incorporating latest technological advances, especially 
in critical fields such as antisubmarine warfare. 


READINESS OF AIR FORCE AND NAVY AIR UNITS 


Mr. Manon. Now, you have spoken as to the increased readiness 
for our Armed Forces. I would like to ask you to make some inquiry 
of the Navy and the Air Force and ascertain whether or not you are 
willing to tell this committee that American air power represented in 
the Navy and in the Air Force is really ready to strike on short notice. 

I am not speaking only of a few squadrons or wings; I am speaking 
more or less of the entire combat airpower of the Air Force and the 
Navy. 

ee Witson. You are not talking about just the Air Force 
alone? 

Mr. Manon. I am talking about the Air Force from the standpomt 
of whether or not these planes are sufficiently maintained and repaired 
and if your maintenance force is sufficiently great. , 
a I have heard some things that have disturbed me a little along this 
ine. 

I do not know whether there is anything to them or not. As Secre- 
tary of Defense you ought to be sure, and we ought to be sure. 
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| know that the top people will say, “Oh, yes, we are ready,” but 
have we cut down in maintenance and repair to the extent that these 
planes, while they are there, are not ready to proceed immediately to 
perform a military mission? 

Secretary Wiison. You are talking about all airpower now? 

Mr. Manon. I am speaking of all. The Navy and the Air Force, 
and more particularly the Air Force. 

Secretary Wiuson. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


READINEss OF AIR ForcE AND Navy Arr UNITS 
AIR FORCE 


All Air Force units in an operational category are ready to strike on short 
notice. The training programs of our tactical units are all geared to insure this 
instant-strike capability. The Strategic Air Command has each of its bomb 
units specifically organized and constantly exercised to execute this rapid-strike 
capability. Our defensive forces, represented by the fighter interceptor squadrons 
of Air Defense Command, continually maintain a 24-hour alert from which air- 
craft may be directed against a target in less than 5 minutes after receiving a 
warning. The primary tactical strike forces of the Tactical Air Command are 
also held in constant readiness and have the capability of being deployed by air 
to practically any point on the globe where their ground support role may be 
required. Air routes for these deployments have been established and are being 
utilized and further developed today. 


NAVY 


All naval air units deployed to the Western Pacific and the Mediterranean, 
and units of the 6th and 7th Fleets, are ready for immediate combat. The 
attack carrier task forces are capable of gaining and maintaining general sea 
supremacy, suppressing enemy sea commerce and seeking out and destroying 
enemy naval forces. In performing these tasks, the attack carrier forces are 
capable of conducting operations day and night, providing both the attack and 
defense of the forces. 

During fiscal 1956, the attack and defense capabilities will improve through 
the introduction of new aircraft types for both attack and defense by the addition 
of one carrier air group. 

(Additional information is being supplied to the committee on a classified basis.) 


BUDGET OPERATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Manon. I have worked with military appropriations, Mr. 
Secretary, since 1940. The Armed Forces did a poor job of budgeting 
during World War II. It was difficult to do a good job. I thought 
a poor job was done in budgeting probably during the Korean war 
and I agree that this may have been unavoidable, but I will tell you 
frankly I have been shocked and disturbed now that we are at peace 
that the Department of Defense is doing what appears to me to be 
such a poor job in making these estimates. 

It seems to me that the conclusion could well be reached that the 
Department of Defense, despite all the talent at the top, is running 
a rather loose operation. 

Now, I listened very carefully to your testimony about unexpended 
funds and unobligated funds. It seems to me now that we are level- 
ing off and now that we are not aiming at any particular target date, 
and now that we are not in a shooting war, and now that we are 
working on the budget for the third fiscal year, you would not estimate 
that there would be so many billions of dollars unobligated—and I say 
unobligated—at the end of the fiscal year 1956. 
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Now, that to me is just about inexcusable, and I would like to have 
the best statement the Pentagon and you can provide in explanation 
of this thing. 

I think the average businessman and the average member of the 
Rotary Club where Congressmen would make a speech, or the diree- 
tors of the Chamber of Commerce would have a tendency to say, 
“‘Why is Congress so foolish as to permit continuation of such loose 
fiscal policy with such vast sums of money that are unobligated?” 

It is easy to explain that you do not spend it all because you have 
the long lead-time items, but if you ask for money that you will not 
obligate in a year to the tune of $5 billion or $6 billion, it just does 
not seem to make sense at this particular time. 

Secretary Witson. I am sorry that you do not think we are doing 
any better, because we really are. 

Mr. Manon. You are doing better, but it does not seem to me we 
are doing sufficiently better. We have had a crash program, but we 
have been out of the crash program for months and months, and that 
is the thing that I cannot quite fathom. 

People sometimes have a tendency to point out to the Congress, 
and particularly to the members of this subcommittee, and say, “ You 
boys let those military people get by with murder. Why do you not 
get a better operation? Why do you have all those loose billions at 
the end of the fiscal year that have not even been obligated?” 

I know a lot about this subject, if I may say so, but frankly, I could 
not make a sufficiently good defense of your present position. 

(The following statement was submitted:) 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Up to fiscal year 1951, the practice was followed of providing a combination 
of cash appropriations and unfinanced contract authority to meet contracting 
requirements in the ‘‘no-year’’ appropriations covering major procurement and 
construction for the Army, Navy, and Air Force. The theory underlying this 
practice was to appropriate for certain types of procurement only the cash re- 
quired to cover estimated obligations during the year. While this method kept 
unobligated balances at very low levels, it had the major drawback that it also 
made it difficult for either the executive or the legislative branch to exercise effective 
control over the military programs. In essence, we were in the same position as 
those persons who decide to buy a particular type of car or television set simply 
on the basis of a salesman’s assurance of “little money down and low monthly 
payments during the first year,’’ without full realization of the total cost, the 
number of months over which payment has to be made, and the fact that future 
monthly payments may be appreciably higher or that there may be a substantial 
unpaid balance at the end of the particular time period covered by the payments. 
The period of payment involved in financing the military program on the ‘‘install- 
ment plan’’ is illustrated by the fact that after 5 years we still have not fully 
liquidated the unfinanced contract authority provided in fiscal year 1951. 

During consideration of the fiscal year 1952 budget, this committee wisely and 
courageously adopted the principle of providing appropriations to authorize 
fully the approved procurement and construction programs, even though this 
initially required larger appropriations. As a result, our appropriation requests 
to the Congress now cover the procurement of a specific number of aircraft, ships, 
guided missiles, ete., or a specific increment of military construction. This 
assures the Congress of being in position to review our procurement, construction, 
and research programs as a whole and to secure information as to the total cost 
of the programs being presented for approval. It assures, for example, that we 
will not end up with aircraft lacking essential fire-control equipment, ete. It also 
assures that the Congress will not be faced with a series of partially completed 
projects, undertaken on the basis of partial financing by a previous Congress, 
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which now require substantial additional financing if the original investment is 
not to be lost. It is fair to say that this committee’s foresight in insisting on 
fully financing all programs at the time they are initially approved has improved 
our programing and saved the taxpayer substantial sums. 

An important distinction must be made between fully authorizing—that is, 
financing—the defense program and fully obligating the funds received. The 
fiscal control gained by fully financing our planned procurement, construction, 
and research programs would be lost if an effort were made to obligate all avail- 
able funds as quickly as possible. On the contrary, sound program and financial 
management calls for carefully timing the actual obligations to assure that maxi- 
mum return is received for each dollar obligated. Thus, contracts for short lead 
time components of a major item, such as an airplane or ship, are placed at a later 
date than contracts for the longer lead time components. It would be wasteful 
to do otherwise, for to order all the shorter lead time equipment required for a 
newly developed aircraft at the same time the production order is placed for the 
airframe and engines would inevitably result in some of it being unusable because 
of changes in the aircraft, or obsolescent because of improvements in that type of 
equipment. Similarly, much of the installed equipment in ships, such as arma- 
ment, should be ordered as late as possible, almost invariably long after the con- 
tracts have been let for hull and machinery. 

Thus, sound program and financial management requires (1) that procurement 
and research programs be fully financed in terms of obligational authority at the 
time the programs are approved by the Congress, and (2) that sufficient funds be 
earmarked for obligation beyond the budget year to assure completion of the 
projects justified to the Congress. In summary, funds should be available to meet 
the following general requirements: 

(1) Shorter lead time items: To assure that the latest technological advances 
are incorporated into the various components of major equipment items, contracts 
for shorter lead time items should be let as late as possible while still keeping de- 
livery in phase with longer lead time components. Funds should be reserved to 
assure that orders for the shorter lead time components can be placed at the appro- 
priate time. 

(2) Subsequent engineering changes: We know from long experience that 
practically every major item of military equipment requires engineering changes 
after it has been placed in production. These changes are required as @ result of 
technological advances, improvements developed in the course of production, or 
deficiencies that show up during initial tests. It is sound programing to recognize 
the fact that the costs of these engineering changes are part of the total cost of 
the item and to provide in advance the funds required to meet them. For example, 
a number of engineering changes were recently authorized for the B-52, involving 
such things as improvements in the reliability of the bombing-navigation system 
and in target- identification distance, installation of filters to prevent toxie oil 
fumes from entering the crew compartment, improvement of the electronic counter- 
measures equipment, ete. 

(3) First destination transportation: Reservation of funds to cover first 
destination transportation of long-lead-time items which will be delivered in @ 
subsequent fiscal year permits the contracting officer to specify whatever method 
of delivery is most advantageous to the Government. Otherwise, there would be 
a tendency to specify delivery f. 0. b. plant, since this would avoid charges against 
current funds, even though this might not be the most advantageous arrangement 
from the standpoint of total cost to the Government. 

(4) Spares for initial eauipemnt: It has been considered sound management 
and procurement practice to provide, as part of the initial program, certain spares 
and replacement items. Basically, the purpose of this is to permit ordering of 
spares while the dies, jigs, and tools are available and in place, and to make 
possible successful operation of the equip‘nent when delivered. Before funds are 
obligated for spares, however, definitive lists of the items and quantities required 
are worked out with the manufacturers. This requires a period of time during 
which all of the elements involved in determining the numbers of various spares, 
including the rates of wearout that cen be enticipsted, must be finalized. It is 
only then, after these determinations and negotiations have been completed, 
that funds are obligsted for spere parts. Meantime, the necessary funds are set 
aside in order to assure that these items may be ordered and will be available in 
_ inventory and maintenance depots at the time the basic end items are delivered 

or use, 
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(5) Work after delivery: In the case of ships, after delivery has been by the 
contractor, certain electronics and other equipment must be installed at the navy 
yard before the ship can join the fleet. Funds should be reserved to cover these 
installation costs. 

(6) Contracting delays: In many cases, particularly in newly developed items, 
production may get underway on the basis of a letter order, and only the amount 
of the letter order can properly be obligated. Although production will go forward 
on the basis of the letter order, considerable time may elapse before a mutually 
satisfactory definitive contract can be consummated and the remaining funds 
obligated. Where this process overlaps the closing months of one fiscal year and 
the early part of the next fiscal year, adequate funds must be earmarked to cover 
the full cost of contracts under negotiation. 

(7) Construction: In a program of the size and nature carried on by the 
Department of Defense, it may be proper to have sufficient unobligated funds on 
hand at the end of a fiscal year to carry forward the program on an ‘even keel” 
through the opening months of a succeeding fiscal year. This is particularly true 
when the actual work and contracting is being carried on by an agency other than 
the one issuing the construction directive. 

(8) Research: In order to carry out a program of this kind—again on an 
“even keel’”’—it is considered sound program and financial management to provide 
sufficient unobligated funds to cover operations for the first month or two of the 
succeeding fiscal year. 


In addition to these factors for which we should earmark unobligated balances, 
it is obvious that many things may occur during the budget year that will affect 
our various programs. It is entirely possible—or I should say probable—that 
price reductions, economies, and other factors may ‘‘free up” funds not required 
for currently authorized programs, so that the budget estimate of $6.5 billion 
unobligated balance into fiscal year 1957 would be increased by amounts that 
cannot be forecast at this time. It is our intention to reserve any such savings 
for use as credit against subsequent fund requirements. 

Mr. Wuirren. Would you yield, Mr. Chairman? Far be it from 
me to take any exception to the proceedings of the committee. I have 
served under the gentleman for many, many years, but in the present 
state of the series of questions, it would indicate to me as a listener that 
this might be taken as a drive to go ahead and spend this money. | 
am sure that that is not what the chairman intends. I think the point 
is, if the funds are needed for military preparedness, they should be 
used and if not needed such funds should be returned to the Treasury. 
It is always a question to the rest of us whether an answer submitted 
in the record gives us a chance to take issue on some matters covered. 
As the question now stands, it might appear we are trying to make 
the Department spend this money, when I know that is not the intent 
or the desire of the chairman. 

Mr. Manon. That is not the intent, as the Defense Department 
well knows. We want you to have unexpended every dime you can 
and carry on the defense program, but we do not want you to ask for 
funds unless you can certainly defend them. We do not want you to 
ask for funds that will not be obligated and therefore would not have 
actually been required for a whole fiscal year. That is the point. 
Why can you not do a better job of estimating your requirements at 
this time when the President says that we are in the midst of a peace- 
time economy. 

Secretary Witson. I think the point raised by Mr. Whitten is a 
very good one, and for the chairman’s own sake I think it ought to be 
clear in the record you are not encouraging us to obligate the funds 
until we are sure we know where we are. I want to assure the 
committee that we will not spend the funds just for the sake of spend- 
ing them. That is what I have worked hard on, and that is why some 
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of them have shown up in that category. That point ought to be 
cleared. I have cooperated on the other side, and have not permitted 
unnecessary money to be spent just so the appropriations would not 
run out. 

Mr. Manon. Many times we have made the point you need not 
be embarrassed if you have not expended the funds or obligated the 
funds, if there was a good answer, but I am unable to find at this 
time a satisfactory answer to these problems which I have raised. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE, EXPENDITURES, AND BALANCES, FISCAL YEARS 1954, 
1955, AND 1956 


Mr. Manon. Also, please insert in the record at this point a sum- 
mary by service and by major category, of funds available for obli- 
gation and expenditure, and the actual or estimated balances for 
fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956. 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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EFFECT OF DEFENSE EXPENDITURES ON THE ECONOMY OF THE NATION 


Mr. Manon. Now, if you turn to the budget this year you will 
find the statement in the budget: 


The fiscal and budget story during the past year centers around the fact that 
we successfully made the adjustment from a wartime to a peacetime type of 
economy—a truly significant achievement. 


Then, reading a little further it says: 


Our present growing prosperity has solid foundations free from the artificia] 
stimulations of war, or inflation. 

My question is—and you are a businessman—have we in fact 
made the transition to a peacetime economy? The Wall Street 
Journal, in commenting on this budget says that the Government has 
apparently determined that it has gone as far as it can go in reducing 
expenditures, generally speaking, and that our reliance for a balanced 
budget, if we are to ever have one in the future, will be on an expanding 
economy. That is the meat in the editorial. 

What do you, with your background in business and in Govern- 
mai say as to whether or not the peacetime transition has been 
made? 

Secretary Witson. Do you want me to try to answer that now? 

Mr. Manon. Discuss that for 5 minutes, please. 

Secretary Witson. I think that a very important transition was 
made with a minimum disturbance to the economy of our country. 
I think the President has stated the thing very well. 

Mr. Manon. Let me interrupt you at this point. This transition 
being made with a minimum of disturbance to the country —— 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. The fact is that in the fiscal year 1951, the first year 
of the Korean war, our major national security program spending was 
only $22 billion. It is twice that, you see, this year. How can you 
maintain that we have transcended, descended, shall I say, to a 
peacetime economy when we are spending approximately twice as 
much for defense this year as we did during the first year of the Korean 
war? Is it not true that we have an economy which largely is depend- 
ent a Government spending to sustain it? What is your answer 
to that? 

Secretary Witson. My answer would be it was not dependent upon 
Government spending. My experience is that the sudden changes are 
the things that upset the economy of the country. The inflation in 
the period that you are talking about, and the big appropriations that 
were not spent, and the effort, for instance, to step out and buy a lot 
of rubber at twice the price and some more things like that, upset 
the economy of the country considerably. 

The controls that existed during a part of the Korean episode 
interfered with business importantly, and the people that you interfere 
with over here [indicating] are not always helped by what you are 
trying to do over here [indicating], and it is so much easier to stop 8 

oing activity than to create a new one to take its place that the time 
actor of the change is not too well understood. 

The absolute spending, whether it is $20 billion, or $30 billion, or 
$40 billion, if the people are taxed to pay for it, that is one thing. 
You get this thing stabilized on that basis. If it is less, then the 
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people will have more money to spend for their own purposes, and 
your economy will take care of it. 

I am not in a position to speak for the over-all expenditures of the 
Government. I am so busy with the Defense Department that I do 
not directly concern myself with the business of other Government 
agencies. It is my honest opinion, which we have tried to express in 
this session, that I do not expect any big decreases in the cost of our 
Military Establishment as long as our country faces the problem it 
does in the world, and I do not think that is going to change very 
fast. 

Mr. Manon. And it may do that for years and years; is that your 
point? 

Secretary Witson. For enough years ahead that you do not need 
to talk about when it might change. If it is not going to change for 
5 years, you have to go through the 5 years and we should stabilize 
it and do a better job. 

Mr. Manon. We have made a transition then more or less to a 
permanent wartime economy rather than a peacetime economy, have 
we not? 

Secretary Witson. This is not a war economy, because I have told 
you frankly if a shooting war started anywhere of magnitude, even 
equal to Korea, we would have to step up our expenditures again. 

Mr. Mauon. I understand. Mr. Secretary, as I understand it, you 
maintain if we pull the rug out from under our economy and quit this 
Government spending, it would not affect the prosperity of our coun- 
try appreciably and immediately? 

Secretary Wixson. If you pulled the rug out it would; that is my 
point. 

Mr. Manon. My point is, you would pull the rug out if you would 
suddenly stop this defense spending, and the defense spending is the 
thing that has a tremendous responsibility for the present rate of em- 
ployment in industry in this country. If you do not think that, I am 
surprised. 

Secretary Witson. My point is that a sudden change will affect the 
economy of the country. A gradual change can be absorbed, and I 
do not subscribe to the theory of the Communists that the only way 
a free society can keep full employment, or reasonably full employ- 
ment, is through preparation for war, or war. I do not agree to that 
at all. 

Mr. Manon. [ hope we can have prosperity without heavy defense 
spending. You will admit that we have not tried out whether or not 
we can have a full measure of employment and prosperity short of 
heavy defense spending since 1950; certainly that has not been tried 
out this year, or last year, nor is it contemplated it will be tried out 
in the next few years; is that correct? 

Secretary Witson. I do not see how you could properly provide 
for the security of the Nation. I think that it would be an exceed- 
ingly dangerous thing to do what was done back in the late 1940’s. 
I would not be for that. 

Mr. Manov. Is it not sort of foolish, and bordering on insincerity, 
to talk about great peacetime economy and how wonderful it is, and 
not take into account the fact that tremendous industry is being 
generated by the $40 billion per year expenditure for defense. 
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Secretary Wixson. I do not think that generates any prosperity 
at all. 

Mr. Mauon. I would like to place into the record for further 
guidance in your response to my question a table which appears on 
page 343 of the Congressional Record of January 17, which related 
to defense spending. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Wurrren. Will the chairman yield? I hate to let this subject 
go. It is one that I have worked with for many years. I would like 
to make a comment with the chairman’s permission. 

I heard the head of the NPA say a few years ago if Stalin wanted 
to wreck the economy of this country he would declare 10 years 
of peace. 

As the chairman pointed out, if you cancel all the war contracts, 
with resulting unemployment and you got all of the boys out of the 
service, looking for jobs, it would have a tremendous shock on our 
economy, but you cannot afford to say that it takes a war to be pros- 
perous. If you analyze it, it is the extra effort because of the war. 

Now, if in this country we were to have peace and were to demobilize 
and were to cancel these contracts, and if we were smart enough to 
put forth the same extra effort on our own country in improving it, 
by building schools, roads, and doing all of the reforestation and 
resources development which we could do, we could have a prosperous 
peacetime economy. I think that spending in war adds to the appar- 
ent material prosperity of individuals due to the fact that we are 
making a whole lot of extra effort. The country ends up poorer, 
because of destruction of real wealth, but we could maintain the 
turning of the wheels and the employment of the people if we would 
put forth the same effort in peacetime that we put forth in war. 

I know that it was not so intended, but I certainly do not want to 
leave this subject where it looks like it takes a war to be prosperous. 
It does not. I do question whether the American people will put 
forth the same effort on our own country. 

Secretary Witson. I have more confidence in our system. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, you are the author of your own words, 
and you are pretty adept at expressing yourself, so just. express your 
best views in the light of the questions which have been asked. 
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Mr. Sertvner. To help clarify my thinking so that all of us can 
be talking about the same thing, someone should define war and peace 
You may have one idea of what peace is and I may have an idea 
which is entirely different. We are probably working the same end, 
but we would not be using the same language. 

\ir. Manon. The point is well taken. 


QUESTION OF WHETHER THERE HAS BEEN A CHANGE IN DEFENSE POLICY 


Now, Mr. Secretary, another question has been raised in recent 
day avs, and it was only ihis morning in connection with another witness, 
as to whether or not we have not actually changed our defense policy. 

| think there is some basis to argue that we are becoming softer in 
our attitude. We are talking more and more about our unwillingness 
to fight. We have not said we are too proud to fight, or anything like 
that, but often people who stand ready to fight have less necessity to 
fight than others who assume a more timid attitude. Now, you have 
been saying that we would not land any troops on the Continent of 
Asia. 

Secretary Wiuson. | did not say that. Somebody asked me the 
question but I did not say it in that fashion. 

Mr. Scrivner. I asked you the question whether anybody had 
suggested to you, as Secretary of Defense, that we should land troops 
on the Continent of Asia, and I think your answer was that you had 
heard nobody make that suggestion. 

Mr. Manon. The record, I think, i is fairly clear, and I do not want 
to put. words in your mouth. 

Secretary Wiison. I am a little sensitive about it. 

‘Mr. Scrivner. I am too. 

Mr. Manon. Certainly nobody is advocating, at least I am not, a 
big land war on the Continent of Asia. Some people apparently 
want us to get into one. 

What I am saying is our position would tend to indicate that we are 
closer to a policy of appeasement now than say we were quite sometime 
ago. 

Now, I realize we cannot afford to rattle the saber and fight at 
the drop of a hat without provocation, and I realize somewhat how 
devastating another war would be, but have we not more or less 
changed our military policy in recent months? 

Secretary Wiison. Is that a question that you want me to try to 
answer? 

Mr. Manon. That is the particular question. 

Secretary Wiison. I would say that we have not changed the 
military policy at all. I tried to make that point in my statement 
when I quoted the paragraph from the President’s message on For- 
mosa. Perhaps I should read it again. 

Mr. Manon. Let us not do it right now in view of the lack of time. 
You can give us the answer. 

Secretary Witson. We will just put that in the record as the answer 
again, 

Mr. Manon. Do it any way you like. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


In connection with the current problem in the Pacific and in particular the 
Formosa Straits, President Eisenhower said, ‘‘What we are now seeking is pri- 
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‘marily to clarify present policy and to unite in its application. We are not 
establishing a new policy. Consequently, my recommendations do not call for 
an increase in the Armed Forces of the United States or any acceleration jp 
military procurement or levels of defense production. If any unforeseen emer. 
gency arises requiring any change, I will communicate with the Congress. | 
hope, however, that the effect of an appropriate congressional resolution will be 
to calm the situation rather than to create further conflict.”’ 

Mr. Manon. I have one more thing and then I am going to release 
the witness to Mr. Sikes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Secretary, I note in your statement there has 
been no change in policy. I note from every source that I have any 
chance to note that certainly there is less indication coming from the 
Government, and from the military, that we will go as far as there 
were indications from the Defense Department, and from the Govern- 
ment say a year ago or a year and a half ago. 

I do not know that it was ever contemplated that we put land 
forces upon the Continent of Asia. I believe for quite a time we held 
out that we would go much further than it now appears we would. 
There has been no statement that we would not commit ourselves. 
I would like to find out if there has been any change in the policy, 
The answer to that clearly enters into whether we should go along 
with the reduced budget and the reductions in deployments of our 
military forces. 

There is much to indicate, as I tried to say then, that various 
member nations of the United Nations in Korea and elsewhere 
certainly did not participate militarily to the extent that many of us 
thought they would, or hoped they would, or to the extent that many 
of our military seemed to think they would. ' 

It also has developed in many areas of the world where some people 
in recent years indicated we would move in in force to fight to contain 
communism. Now the record shows that our present thinking is 
that we wil help the peoples there as best we can so that they defeat 
communism. 

Now, if we are fighting a more or less defensive war throughout the 
world to a greater extent than before, it might make sense to reduce 
your active forces, with an expandable program to meet the difficulty 
when it arises, the shooting war, but if, on the other hand, we are 
going to carry out the announced policy as many of us understood it 
to be a year and a half or 2 years ago, probably we would be most 
unwise to reduce the active forces. 

I am speaking as one member who does not have the responsibility 
that you do in some respects, and yet each of us on this committee 
has fully as much in passing on this budget. We are trying to seek 
light on it and not trying to do otherwise. 

I noted you asked me, when I had a minute to question you earlier, 
whether I was for the budget or against it. I am neither for nor 
against the budget. I want some help in trying to determine how |! 
should vote on this committee as to whether we approve the cutback 
and this changed approach, or not, and in that connection our overall 
policy and contemplated action is the key to it. 

Secretary Wiison. As far as I can tell and observe from all the 
discussions we have had, there is no fundamental change in our 
national policy. We are living in difficult times. Our basic policy 
is to do our full part and more in trying to establish peace in the 
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world and a stabilized condition of peace on a basis whereby the free 
world can continue to be free. 

Mr. Wuirten. From present information, no longer is it contem- 
plated we move in with force in some high problem areas. To me, 
no longer does it appear that many of our allies in the United Nations 
seem willing to use force of arms to contain communists throughout 
the world. 

There have been many, many messages sent and speeches made 
and many reports to the effect that the United States recognizes that 
our own welfare required that we use our weight throughout the 
world to contain communism because it was a threat to this Nation 
and would continue to be a threat. 

Now, apparently from the presentation that you have made here, 
and from outsiders, it would indicate some change in that premise. 
Now it seems the United States is willing to help in many of these areas 
the noble people in their efforts to prevent communism from spreading 
in those areas, but the implication, or indication, is that we would not 
move in with force of arms if those situations seemed to be lost. 

I am not taking issue with the change. I do not know enough about 
it to do it, but it does look like there has been some change in the 
Government’s attitude and representation by the Defense Depart- 
ment as to where our mission may lie. I think the very recommenda- 
tion of this committee in this budget would indicate somewhere some- 
one else has made the change. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. You see the problem. 

Mr. Wuirten. In a short statement, what is the basis for changing 
the situation as this budget does change it from the way we have been 
driving? It has been said it is just merely to have a stronger Army. 
I do not so understand it. It may be a stronger way to meet a situa- 
tion where you do not see an immediate war and want to cut down the 
active operating strength with a program to expand, or with the 
mechanics to expand if something did happen. 

What does this budget present in the way of a change in attitude? 

Secretary Witson. It does not reflect any change other than 
perhaps the one that was announced a year and a half or 2 years ago, 
when there was no way of predicting the time of maximum danger 
that we had to be militarily strong into the indefinite future. That 
is the national policy, if you want to sum it up in a few words, plus our 
determination and desire to do our full part to establish a condition 
of peace in the world. 

In other words, we are not warmongers, we are not trying to start 
wars, we are not going around with chips on our shoulders trying to 
provoke anybody into starting a war. That is not the purpose of 
our country at all. 

Now the obligation of the Defense Department is to be prepared to 
carry out national policy and implement the national policy. You 
are asking me some questions regarding national policy that perhaps 
Foster Dulles can answer better than I. I just say from all that I 
know about, this is a good sound military program. 

The over-all program is a good-sized amount. We are asking for 
more than $34 billion. As the chairman pointed out, is this peace or 
war? After all, it is a lot of money, and even back in 1951 our 
military function expenditures were only $20 million. I am just 
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saying it is a good sound program. I would like to see it cut if we 
could still achieve our military program. Ido not think it has to be 
increased. I think it is a proper one. 

Mr. Wuirten. I think that perhaps I can make a little more 
pointed what I am seeking: Does this change in the budget reflect an 
improvement, a believed-to-be improvement, in the Russian attitude, 
or does it represe it a change in administration feeling as to how soon 
we should commit our forces in the event of future difficulties, or does 
it represent a contraction of the geography of the world, or the areas 
in which we would commit our forces? 

Secretary Witson. I do not think that it represents any of those 
things that you have mentioned. We have a very powerful military 
force in being in our country, if we were called upon to use it. We 
have a force in being that can be expanded if we get into a war. As 
far as I can tell, it represents no change in point of view. It repre- 
sents a realistic look at the situation that exists in the world. 

Mr. Wuirren. By way of illustration, a year and a half or 2 years 
ago I did not know what the military view was, but alae we 
gained the impression that if the French were willing and ii the situa- 
tion got serious enough in Indochina, there was a distinct possibility 
that the United States might move in in strength, perhaps under the 
United Nations, and go all out to win. Certainly, as long as that was 
the atmosphere in which the budgets came up, and the figures included 
that, that gave a somewhat different picture than when you come 
up with a budget today and we know now the United States’ policy 
does not call for us going in in force into that particular situation, 
and apparently into others similar to it. Is that not a change in 
approach or attitude, or do we just think back to those times that 
such an action was a possibility? 

Secretary Witson. I think everyone has to draw his own conclusion 
as to what he thought. Really each one of these situations has to 
be appraised on its merits. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do not misunderstand me. To say that you are 
not going to do something is considerably different. I do not say this 
critically, and please do not so understand me, I am seeking light, but 
I noticed that in your statement you were careful not to say ‘that we 
would not move into Asia. I think probably that is the way to say it. 
I think you are right in making certain you did not say that under no 
circumstances would we move. I think we would make a mistake to 
say what we would or would not do under all circumstances. I think 
this budget clearly shows that such an action is not contemplated, and 
I wonder if there are other things that at one time we thought we would 
do and now we do not contemplate doing. 

Secretary Wrison. I am afraid that what I would have to say 
would be in such generalities it would not help you very much because 
I have already stated it in my statement. It says: 

While there are no apparent indications that the Soviet Union intends to take 
action during the next few years that would deliberately precipitate a world war, 
we must always be alert to the possibility that such a conflict might arise through 
miscalculation on their part. 

Mr. McNett. On 2 or 3 of these questions, Mr. Whitten, I think we 
had better examine them. Answers to these questions should not be 
put in the printed record. 
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Mr. Wairren. Mr. MeNeil, you can strike the particular parts. | 
do not want to withdraw the questions. You can make it general 
where it is specific, if you will. 

Mr. Forp. May I make a suggestion? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mir. Manon. Mr. Sheppard. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AND PROCUREMENT 
GENERALLY 


Mr. SuHepparb. Mr. Secretary, does your department direct the 
letting of construction contracts of any kind by direction or indirec- 
tion? 

Secretary Witson. The contracts are let by the services in all 
cases. They are the contracting officers, and they let the contracts. 
You are talking about construction now particularly? 

Mr. Suepparp. At the moment I am talking about construction. 
It does not involve any international operations, so we should not have 
any trouble with it. 

Does your office direct the letting of construction contracts of any 
kind, directly or indirectly? 

Secretary Witson. We certainly do not directly. I do not think 
we do so indirectly in the sense that you mean in your question. We 
do review some of the contracting activities, and we have to cooperate 
with the Congress, particularly in the construction end of the business. 

Mr. Sueprparp. | am not concerned about the congressional aspect. 
The only thing that I am trying to determine, to be perfectly fair and 
on top of the table, is does your office assume any responsibility for the 
direct letting of construction contracts? 

Secretary Witson. The answer to that is that we do not. When 
you say “‘indirectly,”’ I want to be careful with it because we do review 
some of the things. When we make mistakes, they are my mistakes 
along with the Air Force and the Navy and the Army. We have to 
come over here and tell you of the program, and we try to help the 
services get their statements and requests into good shape so that they 
can tell you frankly about them. When it comes to actually letting 
the contracts, that is the 1 ‘esponsibility of the services. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And your office in no manner directs whom those 
contracts go to? 

Secretary Wiison. That is correct. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is what I am trying to get. The answer is no? 

Secretary Witson. If vou have to use any political influence, you 
have to do so somewhere besides my office. 

Mr. Suppparp. There may be political influences other than those 
of Congress, and that is why I directed my question to your office. 

Secretary Wiison. I answered it for vou. 

Mr. SuepparD. Does your office direct the procurement of material 
of any type? 

Secretary Witson. No, we do not. We set some general policies 
under which we operate, but we do not let the contracts, 

Mr. Suepparpb. Has your office, or any of its subsecretaries under 
your direction, or to your knowledge, made any study of the manner 
in which contracts are being let; to-wit, through the advertised low 
bid acceptable category, or that of the negotiated bid operation? 
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Secretary Witson. The Assistant Secretary of Logistics and 
Supply continually looks into those kinds of things, and we have a 
number of different laws under which we operate, and we try to make 
sure that they are followed. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Is that your answer? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR OPERATING FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. SHepparp. Just how far is your office at this time called upon 
to operate in the field of operations, as that word would be applied 
to the operation in the respective military branches? 

Secretary Wiison. I do not believe that I understand that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SuepparpD. Well, there is a distinction or line of demarcation 
between the concept of directing from an administrative point of 
of view and that of operation, from an operational point of view, as 
I view the two concepts. 

My question is directed as to whether or not your office is at this 
time in any field of operation as such instead of that of administration? 

Secretary Wiison. The operational responsibility is directly from 
the Secretaries of the military departments to the Sa Secretary, 
Bob Anderson, and myself. That is the line of authority. The rest 
of the Department of Defense is a staff activity which audits what 

oes on, suggests policies, and whether we are living up to the law. 

hey are my advisers. Under the law I have a great deal of respon- 
sibility. I am responsible for what the people down there do. If 
they do something wrong you jump down my throat for it, so I have 
to have some people that advise me whether the right thing is being 
done or not in a broad policy area. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is true, but that would be in an executive and 
managerial capacity, just the same as you would have in General 
Motors. You would get advice from your respective departments for 
your field of function? 

Secretary Witson. The setup there was very similar. We have 
staff vice presidents and we have the line operating people, and the 
operating people operated and they had the responsibility for their 
operations. The staff people, like in the labor end of the business 
and public relations, and what we call the distribution —whether our 
sales policies were fair and we were treating dealers properly and those 
kinds of things—they had the staff responsibility. They have no 
authority to tell one of the operating divisions like Buick or Chevro- 
let—you have to do this. They did not have that authority. That 
was through the president and the executive vice presidents, just like 
it is down here. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, we have appreciated your cooperation 
and your assistance, and we wish you well in your very trying and 
difficult assignment. Thank you very much. 
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Wepnespay, Fesruary 2, 1955. 


BrrieFING ON MuuiTary SITUATION 
WITNESS 
ADM. ARTHUR W. RADFORD, CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. We are honored 
this afternoon with the presence of Admiral Radford, the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

We are going to proceed, if we may, by listening to your regular 
statement, Admiral—I presume you have a prepared statement—and 
we will not interrupt you during your statement. Then we will each 
ask questions. You may proceed. 

Admiral Rapvrorp. Mr. Chairman, I have in this folder some mate- 
rial which I have prepared for a briefing on military matters. Also I 
have several charts to show you. My idea is to give you a background 
picture, as I did last year. 

Mr. Manon. That will be fine. 

Admiral Raprorp. I will give it extemporaneously, referring to the 
notes that I have here. I should like, with your permission, to have 
this part completely off the record; and then later when we get to the 
questions, I would also appreciate it if you would do as was done last 
year, and let me answer off the record when I think that should be 
done. 

Mr. Manon. That will be wholly satisfactory. Proceed as you 
think best. 

Admiral Raprorp. All right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We share your view that nothing should be placed on 
the record which would be injurious to our position. 

Admiral Raprorp. In this particular part, where I am giving intel- 
ligence and so forth, it is hard to differentiate. I should like to have 
no record made at all. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Please take no record at all, Mr. Reporter. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 


TuHurspay, Fesruary 3, 1955. 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 
Admiral Radford, we are pleased to have you before us again this 
afternoon. 
CONTINENTAL AIR DEFENSE 


When we adjourned yesterday we were discussing our air defense. 
We are going to have quite an extensive briefing on air defense, but 
as the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff it seems to me it would 
be well if you would give us theoverall picture. We recognize that we 
will get more detail from others, but I think it would be helpful to 
hear what you might have to say in order that we might get your reac- 
tion to the situation, so you may proceed. 

Admiral Raprorp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Manon. Admiral Radford, with respect to the air defense of 
the United States, is the Defense Department handicapped by a lack 
of money or anything of that kind in connection with that program’ 

Admiral Raprorp. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is the program, to your knowledge, being pushed 
with all reasonable haste ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think I can say it is being pushed with al] 
practical speed. It has a high priority. 

Mr. Mauon. Is there anything, in your judgment, that the Congress 
could do toward the continental air defense that has not been done 
that would enable you to do a better job, or the Defense Department 
to do a better job in this field ? 

Admiral Raprorp. One area that still is not satisfactory is that of 
personnel—the high turnover rate of personnel. 

Mr. Manon. We have discussed that in detail. 

Admiral Raprorp. I think you are well acquainted with it. There 
will be some legislation before the Congress on it this year. 

Mr. Manon. But aside from that? 

Admiral Raprorp. Aside from that, I know of no other area. 


COMPARATIVE MILITARY STRENGTH OF UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA 


Mr. Manon. Compared to 3 or 4 years ago, what is the relative 
relationship between this country and the Soviets with respect to 
strength? Has our advantage increased or decreased during that 
period of time, in your judgment ? 

Admiral Raprorp. In the last 3 or 4 years, in my judgment, our 
strength has increased more than theirs due primarily to the tre- 
mendous development of our jet aircraft and our weapons delivery 
system. 

Mr. Manion. No doubt the Korean war added a great impetus to our 
defense program, the defense program being calculated, of course, to 
fight the Korean war and also to put us in a better overall defense 
posture ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. The American people are quite concerned about the 
attitude of India in this world conflict between the East and the West. 
Off the record, I would like to ask you some questions and have you 
discuss that a bit. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Radford, we have a military budget before 
us of approximately $34 billion. I should like to know whether or 
not you are supporting the military program which is provided for 
by this budget ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Unqualifiedly, sj. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes. 


GUIDED MISSILES PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. Admiral Radford, are you prepared to discuss the 
guided missiles program with this committee, or would you prefer 
we withhold those questions for some of the people in the research 
and development departments ? 
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Admiral Raprorp. I am not prepared to discuss the guided missiles 
rogram except in general terms. 

Mr. Srxes. The answer to this question can be on or off the record, 
as you see fit. Can you tell this committee that you feel that we are 
pushing the development of guided missiles of all types as rapidly 
as We ¢: ‘an 4 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say that the overall guided missile pro 
gram of the Department of Defense is being given the most searching 
and continuing attention. I have just been a member of a board that 
surveyed the whole program. I was not able to attend all the meetings, 
because I had to be out of the country some of the time, but I have had 
the benefit of the information. The guided missile program has had 
that kind of attention for the last 3 or 4 years. 

As of the moment, the best information I have leads me to believe 
that it is receiving all the attention that we can give it. There is very 
little more that we can do to improve our program, and not waste 
money. Real progress is being made. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxkes. I have the feeling that we may not be emphasizing the 
development of guided missiles enough, even though I take a great 
deal of comfort from the assurance you have just given the committee 
about the progress that is being made. I cannot. however, overlook 
the fact that guided missiles cost less than airplanes, guided missiles 
are faster than airplanes, and guided missiles may well be the weapon 
of tomorrow. 

If the Russians should develop a practical intercontinental missile 
capable of carrying an atomic warhead, before we do, I think this 
Nation will at that time be placed in the position of the greatest danger 
in its history, and I do not think we can afford to take any chances on 
that happening. 

Admiral Raprorp. Your question is on the record ? 

Mr. Sixes. That is on the record. Your answer can be on or off. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SrKes. Do you feel, Admiral, that greater progress can be ob- 
tained in the guided missile program by allowing each service to have 
its own ouided missile program, or would it not be possible that 
greater progress could be obtained if there were 1 central guided 
missile operation ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, we have a little of both right now. We 
have top level coordination established by the Secretary of Defense. 
and by his Assistant Secretary for Research and Development, Mr. 
Quarles. The armed services themselves, on the recommendations of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, have certain responsibilities and functions 
in connection with the program. The Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed 
to an assignment of responsibilities for the integration of guided 
missiles into the combat forces, including those to be deployed in the 
defense of the continental United States. 

The allocation of responsibilities to the services is not a restrictive 
provision. Asa matter of fact, new missiles developed by the program 
of any one service are available for use by any other service that 
requires them in the execution of its assigned functions. We also 
encourage each service to invite expert participation from other serv- 
ices in any of its development programs. 
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In other words, the guided missile programs are coordinated pro- 
grams, both at the Department of Defense level, and among the sery- 
ices themselves. 

REDUCTION OF ARMY IN 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Srxes. I should like to have you give to this committee some of 
the background thinking which led to the cut in Army funds and 
Army troop strength. Would you tell the committee, Admiral, if you 
are in a position to do so, who suggested this cut in the Army, why it 
was suggested, and what approvals were necessary for it to be put into 
effect. It was, I understand, a very sudden decision that had not 
been prepared for in the budget which had been made ready for the 
Congress. 

Admiral Raprorp. You want me to answer on the record ? 

Mr. Sixes. Please. You can leave security information off the rec- 
ord. Indicate whether you want your answer on or off the record, 
as you proceed. I should like to have as much information on the 
record as possible. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would like to say that I am speaking as the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Although I wear a naval 
uniform, I am not a member of any one of the armed services. In my 
assessment of this type of problem I try to be as objective as I possibly 
can. 

In my opinion the program that we have presented the Congress for 
the Armed Forces is a continuation of the program which was laid 
out a year ago. Some people called it the New Look. It was gen- 
erally designed to improve our military posture for the long haul. 

A basic concept of the program was that we could not consider our 
own Armed Forces in isolation; we had to include in our planning the 
allied strength which had and was being generated by our allies, in 
many instances through our military aid program. We also had to 
consider the qualitative aspects of large forces in the United States 
under peacetime conditions, at least conditions where we are not en- 
gaged in a shooting war, when we do not get the volunteer enlistments 
and have to depend very largely upon the draft. That affects, pri- 
marily, of course, the Army, but it also affects the quality and training 
loads of the services that do not depend on the draft, because we do 
not get sufficient reenlistments. 

That long-range program has actually been continued in effect. I 
know of no sudden decisions that were made without consultation with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Sixes. It is true that this decision to make a cut of 100,000, ot 
which 25,000 was later restored, was not made until after the budget 
was ready to be sent to Congress; is it not ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not feel that I can, in testimony before this 
committee, discuss the details of the procedures under which the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff operated. But I can say for myself that there were no 
decisions made that were a surprise to me. In other words, the budget 
is never finalized until it has to be brought up to Congress. 

Mr. Sixes. You are not prepared to say to this committee that the 
budget was materially changed in December to provide for this addi- 
tional cut in Army manpower which had not previously been pro- 
gramed for fiscal year 1956? 
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Admiral Raprorp. Well, I would just say that in December the 
budget was not finalized. In other words, there was not a budget. 
(Of course, there is always preliminary work. In fact, the departments 
are beginning to work now, or will shortly begin to work, on budgets 
for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Sixes. It is true, is it not, that after this decision was made to 
cut an additional 100,000 from the Army, it was then necessary for 
Army budget officers to reprogram their figures in order to bring to 
the Congress a budget in keeping with the new strength of the Army? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I could not say what the Army budget 
people did, but I would guess that all they did was go back and pull 
out another set of figures. All of the departments are ready to go up 
and down at that time of the year. 

Mr. Srxes. Whose decision was it to make this cut? Was it the de- 
cision of the President, of the Secretary of Defense, of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I read that the President said yesterday that he 
made the decision. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you stand by that? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Sixes. Was the consideration primarily a budget considera- 
tion, a matter of saving money ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No. I think the President took into account, as 
he said, all the advice he had from various sources, including that from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Sixes. But apparently not that of the Army leaders? 

Admiral Raprorp. No; I am quite sure the Army did not like it. 

Mr. Sixes. In view of the fact that our most recent experience in 
warfare in Korea was one in which we failed to get any substantial 
help from our allies, and one which required a very great amount of 
effort on the part of the ground forces, do you as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff feel that it is completely safe to depend upon our 
allies for ground forces in the event of another Korean-type episode ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I not only do not think it is safe, but I 
could assure you that it is not our intention to rely entirely on our 
allies. 

CAPABILITY OF ARMY UNDER REDUCTION 


Mr. Srxes. But we will not have the same capability with this Army 
that we would have had with an additional 75,000 troops, will we? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not think that that particular cut would 
make a difference in the outcome of a Korean-type war. We started 
Korea, as you know, with an Army of around 500,000. 

Mr. Srxes. But you would not tell this committee that 75.000 troops 
do not make any difference? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, not that they do not make any difference. 
But I do not think they make the difference in winning or losing a 
war. We have this to consider in all our plans: We have active forces 
and Reserve forces plus the strength of our allies. For instance, right 
today in Korea we have a fine Korean Army of 21 active divisions. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you feel that the joint capabilities of our military 
services will be as great under this budget as under the previous 
budget? I refer to our own services. 
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Admiral Raprorp. They should be. Practically. 

Mr. Sixes. If there are weaknesses, in what areas specifically would 
they be? 

Admiral Raprorp. I did not mean to indicate by my answer that I 
thought there were weaknesses, except that I have to admit that a dif. 
ference in personnel does make some difference. 

On the other hand, what we are striving for is a continued reduction 
in administrative and noncombat activities in all the services, We 
can hope to get more combat strength out of a given organizational! 
strength. In our overall planning I feel, as I said before, that. the 
Armed Forces strength which would be maintained under the new 
budget will be very great and will be adequate for the security of the 
United States in the foreseeable future, taken together with our ca 
pabilities for increasing those forces with the trained manpower we 
have available. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you consider it significant that the Russian military 
budget has, according to today’s press, been increased by 12 percent 
while ours is being reduced ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, of course, when you talk about the Russian 
military budget, in the first place I have no reason to believe that we 
have accurate figures on what the Russians are spending for thei 
military machine. Actually, so far as I know, the Russians have never 
demobilized and they are practically, to all intents and purposes, on 
the same footing they were on during World War II. Their major 
effort is in support of their Armed Forces. 

Mr. Srxes. The same would be true of their satellites, would it not! 
There has been no appreciable demobilization on the part of any of 


their satellites, including Red China? 


POTENTIAL UNDER TOTAL MILITARY BUDGET 


Admiral Raprorp. I think that is true. In our case, of course, the 
way our budget is set up, you cannot compare this year with last 
year. Last year I think the services asked for some $29 billion in 
new money. This year, although I am not prepared to testify in 
detail on the budget figures, I believe they are asking for $34 billion. 

Mr. Srxes. And the budget you are bringing to us, as I interpret 
what you have said, is to provide for a military force which is stronger 
in some concepts, notably the Air Force; is weaker in other concepts, 
notably the Army; and that the feeling back of it is that we can 
depend on our allies to provide greater help in the ground forces than 
they have provided before; and, therefore, we can take a chance on 
cutting that part of our Military Establishment in order to save 
money? Isthata fair statement or not ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not feel that I can say exactly what the 
reasoning behind all the decisions are. Some of them are outside 
my area of responsibility. 

However, I will say this: The Armed Forces of the United States 
which will be in being during fiscal year 1955 if this present budget 
is approved, or the program is in general approved by the Congress, 
will be very strong. They will be stronger in air power. They will 
be very strong in naval power. And there is some reduction in Army 
forces. 
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On the other hand, during the period when the plans were ee 
finalized, we improv ed our total allied strength in certain other area 
such as in ground forces. Also we are constantly generating more 
Reserve forces. 

Of course, our plan for Reserve forces is an integral part of our 
total Armed Forces program. If we get the whole program approved 
[ think I can say unqualifiedly that we will have a better military 
posture than we have ever had before. 

Mr. Srxes. Admiral, you will agree with me that you cannot send 
troops into battle from a plan which has not yet even been approved 
by Congress. I am speaking now with reference to the troops that 
would come out of the Reserve program. 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, the Reserve plan is to improve the present 
Reserve plan. 

Mr. Sixes. I understand, but it has not been enacted into law yet. 

Admiral Raprorp. No. 

Mr. Sixes. So you cannot count on any troops from it until it be- 
comes a part of the defense program, which is not possible until it 
has been enacted into law. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would like to point out one thing, Mr. Sikes. 
When the Korean war started we had to rely primarily on the Reserves 
of World War II. Many men were called back in who had been out 
of service. 

Mr. Srxes. We hope that never happens again. But you are talk- 
ing about the new plan now, not the old Reserve program. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. As a result of the Korean war and the 
enactment of the present draft law we have in this country probably 
1 million men with 2 years of recent service in the Army, within the 
last 2 years. We are discharging large numbers every month, so that 
at any given time we have a large number of men who have obligated 
service, “recent training and men who are ve ry young. So our position 
ismuch better right today. 

Mr. Srxes. It is my hope, and I know it is your hope, that we will 
not again find ourselves in a position where we have to send back into 
combat men who very recently came out of combat, such as the thing 
we had to do to our reservists during the Korean war. 

Admiral Raprorp. I certainly hope so. That is one of the points I 
feel must be stressed. Our trained manpower pool is one reason why 
we are so strong today. 

Mr. Srxes. Does this budget provide us with a military posture that 
would permit an engagement of the Korean type, or would it be neces- 
sary for the Department of Defense to come immediately to Congress 
to.ask for additional funds upon the inauguration of hostilities ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I am sure we would have to come up and ask 
for additional funds. 

Mr. Sixes. This budget does not carry any money that could be 
considered as reserve funds for an actual shoot ing war? 

Admiral Raprorp. That, perhaps, is a technicality. We carry 
money for a reserve equipment in every one of our budgets. 

Mr. Sixes. I do not mean to get into that. This budget would not 
fund any significant part of another Korean war or anything of the 
sort. 

Admiral Raprorp. No. 
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Mr. Sixes. By the same token, I assume that this budget carries 
no money for equipment and supplies for our allies? 
Z Admiral Raprorp. That is carried in the military aid appropriation 

ill. 

Mr. Srxes. Not in this budget? 

Admiral Raprorp. Not in this budget. 

Mr. Srxes. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Andrews? 


BUDGET PROVISION FOR NEW CARRIER 


Mr. Anprews. Admiral, is there money in this budget for a new 
carrier ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think there is. I read that in the paper. I am 
not prepared to testify on the details of the budget, but so far as I 
know there is. 

Mr. Anprews. Is that a brand new carrier, one for which the keel 
has not been laid ? 

Admiral Raprorp. If it is in this budget, it would be. 

Mr. ANprews. Do you know anything about the progress made 
on the new Saratoga? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not. 

Mr. Anprews. I will ask this question off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Rirey. I have just a couple of questions off the record, please, 
Admiral. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Frmay, Fesruary 4, 1955. 

Mr. Manon. It is now Mr. Flood’s turn to question Admiral Rad- 
ford. He has kindly consented to eliminate some of the matters he 
might present, in order to give the other members of the committee 
on the minority side an opportunity to question Admiral Radford. 

Mr. Froop. Actually, I did not have very much to ask directly. I 
had asked so much during your direct testimony, that took care of most 
of it. This may be off the record, if you wish. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RECOMMENDED LEVEL OF MILITARY STRENGTH 


Mr. Fioop. I understand in reply to a question from Chairman 
Mahon you said that you did unequivocally support the President’s 
recommendations with respect to the Army reduction in this budget. 
I believe that is correct. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. At what point must this situation get so bad that you 
would differ from that recommendation? Do you mean that you will 
support this budget and this Army reduction until the shooting starts? 
Is that it? 

Admiral Raprorp. I recall that testimony. Since then I have again 
read what the President said in his letter of January 5, 1955, to 
Secretary Wilson. The phraseology he used expresses my opinion 
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much better than I could offhand. He said in this letter to Mr. 
Wilson: 

Experience will determine to what extent the personnel strengths set for 
June 1955, can be further reduced. 

He had just stated in the previous paragraph that those personnel 
strengths were about 3 million. 

It would not be wise at this time to fix rigid targets for 1956. As a goal, I 
suggest a strength of the order of 2,850,000———with any further material reduc- 
tions dependent upon an improved world situation. 

In his message to Congress recommending the resolution with re- 
spect to the Formosa situation, the President also said that he did 
not feel that it was necessary to recommend an increase in the Military 
Establishment at this time, but if cireumsances changed he would not 
hesitate to do so. 

Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt? Again, I have this question of think- 
ing. It is a reduction that I am concerned about, and not an increase. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. I think maybe the difficulty is that you 
asked me if I am in favor of the budget figures, and I said, “Yes, I am.” 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Admiral Raprorp. I feel that if world conditions do not materiall 
deteriorate then the strength represented by those total figures will 
provide adequate security for the United States. 

Mr. Fioop. But you can conceive of a situation short of actual hos- 
tilities where this might have to be beefed up again ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. If we got intelligence that led us to be- 
lieve—we are certainly constantly striving to get warnings of any 
attack or any serious deterioration—it would be better to increase our 
strength, then we might well make recommendations to do so. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Admiral, you have given the committee with 
characteristic ability and frankness a wealth of information, off the 
record. Ishall accordingly be be very brief. 


CONTINENTAL AIR DEFENSE 


Yesterday we discussed, among other things, the continental defense 
problem. As I understand it, if there is no objection on your part to 
having it on the record, you stated that there is no handicap in going 
forward with this defense at maximum speed due to any lack of funds, 
and that we are progressing just as rapidly as possible, in the light 
of the technical situation. 

Admiral Raprorp. Technical and personnel. I mentioned that a 
shortage of trained personnel has been a problem there, too. The 
technical developments are lagging, which causes some delay in the 
new equipment. The question of maintaining enough trained per- 
sonnel is also quite a problem. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. So far as funds are concerned, they are ample? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right, sir. 
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REDUCTION IN MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr, WicGieswortu. Turning to the overall program which is be- 
fore us, we are told that if it is approved we will have as of June 30, 
106 an overall] military personnel strength of 2,859,000, compared to 

2,949,000 as of June 30 of this year. In other words, there will be a 
reduction of about 90,000 over all, 75,000 in the Army, 8,000 in the 
Navy, 12,000 in the Marine Cor Ps, ‘together with an addition of 5,000 
in the Air Force. 

We have also been told that that will leave us as of June 30, 1956, 
with approximately double the military personnel that we had at the 
time of the Korean war, That is correct; is it not? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say “Yes” offhand, although I do not 
remember the figures exactly. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. We are also told that the reduction recom- 
mended between June 30, 1955, and June 30, 1956, amounts over all 
to about 3.05 percent, and ‘that if we consider only the operating forces 
in the services it amounts over all to a reduction of about 0.97 percent 
in that year. 

We have also been told that this decision has been taken personally 
by the President, with his vast and successful military experience, and 
that it is concurred in by the National Security Council and by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

You have stated that you unqualifiedly support the figures recom- 
mended, and I take it from that that you feel the force ‘goals before 
us have been reached in the light of all the overall conside1 rations bear- 
ing on the national defense of this country, and that there is no so- 
called false economy in this picture. 

Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Wigglesworth, that is a correct estimate of 
my personal position. 

Mr. Wiectesworrn. That is what I am asking for. 

Admiral Raprorp. I should like to say further that I feel the grave 
responsibility which I have in my position as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. T have to take the broad, overall view of the armed 
forces. I try insofar as it is humanly possible to be as objective as 
I can in looking at the overall structure. I have no service responsi- 
bilities that interfere with that, and so far as I know my position 
is arrived at as a result of a completely objective study. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. I take it that these figures were arrived at 
in the light of the possibility of just such things as the Formosa inci- 
dent, and that they were arrived at in the belief that they are adequate 
for all contingencies likely to arise in the year that is now under 
consideration. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say that that is correct, with this addi- 
tional proviso: That from the standpoint of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, we feel that we are free at any time to reevaluate the situation 
and to make recommendations accordingly. When I say, “We feel,” 
I rem I speak for them. 

I do not feel that it is possible for the military to evaluate the sit- 
uation in the world today so exactly as to say, “We can take into 
account every possible contingency that might happen in the next 
year.” The world situation is unstable in many aspects. Also the 
possibilities of trouble are not controllable by the United States alone. 
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Certainly we have to feel that we will be supported should the sit- 
jation deteriorate and should recommendations for additional strength 
be considered necessary. That is the way I feel—that we would not 
have any difficulty in obtaining the necessary support if there should 
develop a new situation. vit g 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. Of course, if we got into a full-scale war it is 
obvious we would have to increase all along the line. But in the light 
of foreseeable developments what is asked for, in your opinion, 1s sufli- 
cient to take care of the initial phase, anyway, of any war, minor or 
major, that may come along. 

Admiral Raprorp. We have in our armed services today, and we 
will have throughout the period of the next fiscal year, if this budget 
is approved, great offensive and defensive capability. I feel that it 
is adequate for the situations that might arise during this period and 
is adequate to perform the essential tasks in the initial phases of war. 


POWER OF A DIVISION IN WORLD WAR IT AND TODAY 


Mr. Wiacriesworrtu. In that connection a division today is far more 
powerful, is it not, than a division in World War II? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. Manpowerwise and in firepower a divi- 
sion is stronger today. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Is it fair to say that the increase in firepower 
would be around 85 percent ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say that that is a figure that I have 
heard, although I believe General Ridgway can give much more accu- 
rate testimony in that respect than I can. 

Mr. Wicaieswortu. Is it fair to say that in terms of manpower the 
increase would run around 15 percent ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I believe it is. I would also say that there has 
been considerable thought given to the possibility that our divisions 
today are too large, and perhaps too unwieldy. The Army is study- 
ing—I believe you will hear this from General Ridgway—the possible 
revamping of our divisional strengths into smaller, more mobile divi- 
sions. We have the heaviest divisions of any Army in the world. The 
general trend overall seems to be toward a different organization, a 
lighter, more mobile outfit. These studies are going forward. 

Mr. Wiectesworth. If the figure of 85 percent increase in firepower 
is about right, it would be fair to say, would it not, that 20 divisions 
today would mathematically be equal in firepower to something like 
6 divisions in World War II? 

Admiral Raprorp. Theoretically, that is probably correct, but, of 
course, there are other aspects that are difficult to evaluate precisely. 
it depends a great deal on the situation. Under certain circumstances 
numbers of individuals or numbers of units could be of great im- 
portance, Offensively, all of the services today have capabilities 
that are so much greater than those at the end of 1945 that there is 
hardly a reasonable comparison that can be made. 


AIRCRAFT STRIKING POWER TODAY COMPARED WITH WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Wiccteswortn. Would you tell us something about the com- 
parative striking power of the airplane today compared with the air- 


plane in World War II? 
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Admiral Raprorp. It is something like 20,000 times as great or 
more. The striking power of modern aircraft has increased tre- 
mendously since the ‘days of World War II and its conventional weap- 
ons. Not only have the speed, range, and general effectiveness of 
aircraft improved, but the related equipment for bombing, navigation, 
and overall operations have also greatly improved. ‘These develop- 
ments, coupled with atomic and hydrogen weapons, have greatly 
increased the destructive power of the airplane. As President Bisen- 
hower stated in his speech in December 1953 before the General 
Assembly of the United Nations: 

A single air group, whether afloat or land-based, can now deliver to any 
reachable target a destructive cargo exceeding in power all the bon‘bs that fell 
on Britain in all of World War II. 

And, of course, improvements in the fields of aeronautics and atomic 
energy have been and are continuing to be made. 

Mr. Wiccresworrn. I believe that isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr, Scrivner. Admiral, I can concur almost unanimously with all 
of the good things that Mr. Flood said about you. You have made a 
very fine presentation. You have been frank in every sense of the 
word. I, too, have a great deal of confidence in you and your 
opinions. 


MILITARY PHILOSOPHY UNDERLYING THE 1956 BUDGET 


You did say without any hesitation that you unqualifiedly sup- 
ported the President’s recommendation. For the record I wish you 
would just outline the reasons. It is not sufficient just to say, “T do 
it.” Follow it up with the reasons why you feel it is a perfectly 
proper recommendation and why you support it. 

Admiral Raprorp. As I stated earlier, I unqualifiedly support the 
overall Defense Department program which the 1956 budget now 
before this committee will make possible. Some of the reasons why 
{ support the program I have already mentioned. However, I shall 
try to summarize them here. 

My overriding reason for supporting this program is that in ny 
opinion it will provide force levels that are adequ: te for the security of 
the United States. This program is a complete rejection of our his- 
torical but dangerous policy of fluctuating between the peaks and 

valleys of military preparedness. It recognizes the need for large 
numbers of selective forces on active duty and immediately available 
for action, plus forces in reserve org: anized and trained to meet curren 
and future requirements for rapid mobilization. Our long-range pro- 
gram can provide a stability 7 a the services which they have never 
before been able to attain. ‘alls for the maintenance in an im- 
proved state of readiness of ie largest forces that this country has 
ever attempted to retain on active duty for an indefinite period of 
time. For the first time the services will be able to plan realistically 
on a long-term basis. This stability will result in greatly improved 
efficiency and combat readiness of our forces. The lack of it in the 
past, caneal by our historical policies of “feast or famine” has cost 
the people of this country untold sums of treasure, and of mucli 
greater importance, it has undoubtedly cost us lives. Today it would 
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constitute a dangerous and unjustifiable military risk to our ver) 
existence. 

The program realistically takes into consideration the multisided 
nature of the Soviet threat and recognizes the necessity of fulfilling 
our military requirements with due 1 egard not only for military fac- 
tors but also a wider range of political and economic factors, as wel! 
as the latest technological developments. It calls for the integration 
of atomic Weapons into our strategy and tactics as rapidly as possible. 
It places maximum emphasis on the latest scientific developments and 
minimizes the requirements for sheer numbers of men. 

This program will permit us to be prepared for all the essential tasks 
to be performed in the initial phases of a global war, with emphasis 
on our ability to launch devastating offensive counterblows; and con- 
currently it permits us to be ready “with mobile forces to help the in- 
digenous troops of the free nations of the world to deter, and meet if 
necessary, local aggression short of all-out war. 

The objective of our long-range program is to deter an enemy from 
attack if possible but to insure victory should an attack come. ‘There- 
fore, it gives priority in all planning to our offensive capabilities with 
emphasis on our capacity to guarantee instant and overwhelming 
counteroffensive blows to any enemy who might attack us. Our pro- 
gram gives the highest priority to ‘the building of a continental de- 
fense system of ste eadily increased effectiveness in order to insure the 
certe unty of this capacity and the maintenance of our relative superi- 
ority in productive ability. 

This program recognizes that our security today is inexorably tied 
with that of the other nations of the free world, that our plans and 
programs cannot be developed by the United States for ourselves 
alone. ‘They must be worked out in cooperation with our allies and 

ach should furnish forces that constitute its most effective contribu- 
tion to the whole. It recognizes that together these nations provide a 
pool of collective strength and that if we are to be adequately pre- 
pared and simultaneously maintain a stable economy for the long pull, 
our forces must generally complement each other and constitute 
balanced forces on a global scale. 

The present Joint Chiefs of Staff took office in the summer of 1953, 
about 2 weeks after the military armistice in Korea had become effec 
tive. Naturally, the end of the shooting in Korea was a major factor 
bearing on our defense planning. We were asked to recommend the 
size and deployment of Armed Forces that we should have in the light 
of the Soviet threat, the existence of atomic weapons, United States 
commitments, the collective security arrangements of the free wor!d, 
our total manpower, and the national economy. 

The program which this budget will support is, in My Opinion, an 
implementation of the ultimate program which we recommended at 
that time. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would personally like to point out that we are in 
rather a queer situation. I do not know how long I have been making 
public speeches, but it is a long, long time in which I have talked 
about this great, free land of America—and it is free. But, strangely 
enough, free as it is it is one of the few countries—if there are any 
others I do not know of them now—which is conscripting men where 
there is no war on and sending them involuntarily outside of the coun- 





try. That is one reason why the cut in the Army does not disturb me 
at all. 

I have seen too many places where a lot of men have their time wast- 
ed, and you could cut out a lot and still do the same amount of fighting. 
It is particularly because that is primarily the one branch of the serv- 
ice where you are conscripting men and sending them out of the coun- 
try involuntarily that that i is true. If the time has arisen when a cut 

can be made I think that is just exactly the branch of the service 
aiets it ought to come. 

I do not know whether that idea has ever entered into any of your 
thinking or any thinking done around the Pentagon at all, because 
most of you men are career men and you do not have the civilian re- 
action that all of us do who live with it every day. It is just one of 
those things. 


FUNDS FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


I did notice yesterday—and it kind of hurt just a little—that you 
implied, at least, that Congress had not appropriated enough money 
for research and dev elopment for the military. 

Admiral Raprorp. If I did I did not intend to. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Thank you. I wanted to point out that 
we have been pretty liberal in that research and development program. 
In fact, we have been liberal. The only considerable curtailment of 
the program I know of was when back in 1946 or 1947 the President 
froze the funds for research and development, a program which Gen- 
eral LeMay said set our program back 18 months we can never re- 
cover. We have leaned over backward in giving the military research 
and development funds. At times I thought it was too much. 

Admiral Raprorp. I was talking about the period between 1945 and 
1950, when the overall military budget was lower. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. That is what I am talking about. 

Admiral Raprorp. I am not qualified to discuss the details of the 
budgets for research and development during that period, because I 
do not remember the figures. Certainly I did not mean to imply that 
Congress failed to give us requested funds. The main reason for an 
inadequat e program during that period is that the services were very 
much restricted in what they could request from Congress. I have 
never heard of Congress reducing a single request for ‘this progr = 
In fact I think there is a history of your ‘adding to research and devel- 
opment funds, if I recall correctly. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Would it not be fair to say that if the admiral did say 
we used too little money and energy in research and development 
from about 1946 to about 1950 that he was correct ? 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not think so. 

Mr. Manon. In my judgment we would say he was correct, because 
it seems to me—— 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not think we could. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me that this country as such did not carry 
on a program of research and development that was in any way ade- 
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quate during those years. We let our defense budget come down to 
-hout $12 billion or $13 billion, which was, I think we would say, too 


low. 
Mr. Scrivner. Well, that was your President's recommendation. 

Mr. Manon. That was not the fault of the Congress. You can say 
“your President,” but he was your President just like President Eisen 
however is my President. 

Mr. Scrivner. Further on that, since you have raised the question, 
the budget was to have been cut the following year by another billion 
and a half dollars, but just after that the Korean war started. 

Mr. Mauon. I do not think that is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will show you President Truman’s statement about 
the 15th of May 1950, where he said the military budget was going 
to be cut down to $12 billion—11% billion less than then being con 
sidered. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean in the Korean war! 

Mr. Scrivner. May 15, 1950, before the Korean war. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. I think General Eisenhower was before the com 
mittee. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not think there is any particular judgment we 
could make. 

Mr. Manon. General Eisenhower was before the committee in April 
in support of the President’s budget at that time, just like Admiral 
Radford is supporting it now. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely, but what I was pointing out was that between 
1946 and 1950 my contention was that Congress did a pretty good job 
and gave them practically all they asked for research and develop- 
ment. As a matter of fact, it was so much that the President by 
Presidential order cut back on the use of funds for military research 
and development. 

Mr. Manon. I think we could say that the President did not ask 
for enough research and development funds; therefore we did not 
appropriate enough research and development funds. 

Mr. Scrivner. We gave them everything he asked for, and even 
after we gave it to him he cut it back. 

Mr. Manon. What I am getting at is this: Everybody admits that 
we did have an inadequate research and development program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Everybody does not. 

Mr. Manon. And it was not the fault of Congress. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whether we did or not was not our fault, and I do 
not think everybody agrees we did not have enough. In view of the 
circumstances I think you will find a lot of people thought we had 
plenty. 

Mr. Manon. They thought it then, but I do not think they would 
sav so in the light of hindsight. 

Mr. Scrivner. If I knew all the things I now know when I was 21 
years old I probably would have done a lot of things different from 
what I did then. 

There is another thing which has bothered me, Admiral, and per- 
haps you will have to answer this off the record. 
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CHINESE NATIONALIST TROOPS 


Why was Chiang Kai-shek’s offer of Chinese Nationalist troops, 
which he made within 72 hours after the Korean war was started, not 
accepted ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I can truthfully say that I do not know. I never 
have known. 

Mr. Scrivner. I just wondered. 

You showed us in the off-the-record discussion some maps. We 
discussed various strength items. From here on this should be off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. In view of some of the changed situations that have 
developed in the Far East, we now find that it is not necessary to main- 
tain as many troops in Japan, for instance, as we thought as recently 
as only 2 years ago would be necessary. Is that change also one of the 
reasons why it is possible to reduce the size of our Army ? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct, sir. 


WAR POTENTIAL OF RED CHINA 


Mr. Scrivner. Some of the questions asked, Admiral Radford, have 
shown a great deal of desire for knowledge about Red China. They 
have a lot of men in their army. What would you say is Red China’s 
war potential, so far as its industry, the ability to keep its troops 
supplied, the ability to transport its troops, the availability of fuel for 
a sustained effort of any kind, and some other items concerned? Those 
things we need to know to form some sort of a judgment as to what 
we face. Would you care to comment on that? 

Admiral Raprorp. Because of the inadequacy of Red China’s indus- 
trial base that country would be unable to produce either heavy mili- 
tary equipment to increase their forces or the necessary replacement 
parts to maintain their forces for a sustained effort. Highway sys- 
tems, as we know them, are practically nonexistent. Railroad are few. 
limited generally to north-south traffic with few spur lines. River and 
coastal traffic comprise the bulk of China’s transport. Thus China’s 
transportation system would not permit rapid deployment of large 
numbers of troops. Having no aircraft factories Red China is de- 
pendent upon the U. S. S. R. for planes and replacement parts for 
planes already acquired. China has no shipyards capable of con- 
structing or repairing modern warships or merchantmen. The Com- 
munist Chinese are entirely dependent upon the Soviet Union for 
tanks, trucks, and armored cars. Since China is not self-supporting 
in petroleum products, all military services would be dependent upon 
the Soviet Union for large quantities of refined petroleum products 
required in a sustained effort. 


USE OF ATOMIC VERSUS NONATOMIC WEAPONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Another point which has always been in the back of 
my mind is that we are spending literally billions of dollars on 
A-bombs and H-bombs. Are we going to use them if needed ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Do you want this on the record ? 
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\fr. Scrivner. I think so. We may have to take it off later. 

Admiral Raprorp. We have announced publicly that we are design- 
ing our forces to be capable of using atomic weapons. 

Mr. Scrivner. | assumed that not only did we have the capability 
of making them but that if necessary we had the will to use them. 

Admiral Raprorp. I assume so, too. 

Mr. Scrivner. That always raised another question in my mind: 
If we are making them and we have the will to use them, why do we 
have such great ‘continuing requests for what we call the normal or 
conventional bombs or ammunition of all kinds ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. Because there could be many situations short of 
a global war where we might prefer to use nonatomic weapons. Also 
there could be many situations even in a global war where the use of 
nohatomic weapons alone or in conjunction with atomic weapons 
would be advantageous. 

It is important for us to have the flexibility and facilities to respond 
in whatever manner appears to be to our advantage under the circum- 
stances existing at the time. In assessing the milit: ary requirements 
of today, I would like to point out that in my estimation military 
planners have never had so many great intangibles to reckon with. 
The simplest thing to do, of course, ‘would be to prepare for either an 
atomic war or nonatomic war. 

Mr. Scrivner. One or the other / 

Admiral Raprorp. To be prepared indefinitely for both an atomic 
and a nonatomic war on a global basis would require expenditures of 
such magnitude that it would be staggering even for this country. 

On the other hand, atomic weapons are certainly not yet in the 
category of high-explosive bombs and shells from a quantity stand- 
point. “Actually we are continuing to build up our atomic stockpiles 
and at the same time we are maintaining and improving our other 
weapons. In the military the men who are sincerely trying to forecast 
in their planning efforts what we need have a great division of opinion 
and very honest disagreements. I have always said that I would be 
disturbed if everybody did agree. ‘This is especially true when dealing 
with problems of the utmost importance to the omgeange security of 
this country, and where in many instances there are great intangibles 
and no pat answers. We can only use our a intellige ‘nce and our 
best judgment; even then we will have some divergencies of opinion. 

With respect to atomic weapons, they represent a technological ad- 
vance that is without precedent in military history. Perhaps their 
full impact is not yet appreciated. In my opinion we have to straddle 
the fence with respect to atomic and nonatomice weapons for two rea 
sons. One isthat we must have a flexibility of response to deter aggres- 
sion. As I said before, there could develop certain situations short of 
global war or even in global war where we might prefer to use non- 
atomic weapons, either “alone or in conjunction ‘with atomic wee ypons. 
Also we are always aware that even in situations where we might pre- 
fer to use atomic weapons, the circumstances could be such that we 
might be restricted from doing so for other reasons. 

Mr. Scrivner. This next question, which relates to Europe, should 
be off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 
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PRIMARY MISSION OF THE ARMY, THE NAVY, AND THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Scrivner. Admiral Radford, I wish you would state, so we 
would have it clearly before us, first, what is the primary mission of 
the Air Force, second. the primary mission of our Navy, and third, 
the primary mission of our Army. 

Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Scrivner, I believe the most concise state. 
ment of the composition, organization and primary mission of each 
of the services is contained in the National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended. The applicable sections are quoted below : 


(a) United States Army (sec. 205 (e) ) : 


In general the United States Army, within the Department of the Army, shall in 
clude land combat and service forces and such aviation and water transport as 
may be organic therein. It shall be organized, trained, and equipped primarily 
for prompt and sustained combat incident to operations on land. It shall be 
respons ble for the preparation of land forces necessary for the effective prosecu- 
tion of war except as otherwise assigned and, in accordance with integrated 
joint mobilization plans, for the expansion of peacetime components of the 
Army to meet the needs of war. 


(6) United States Navy (sec. 206 (b)): 


In general the United States Navy, within the Department of the Navy, shall 
include naval combat and services forces and such aviation as may be organic 
therein. It shall be organized, trained, and equipped primarily for prompt and 
sustained combat incident to operations at sea. It shall be responsible for the 
preparation of naval forces necessary for the effective prosecution of war except 
as otherwise assigned, and, in accordance with integrated joint mobilization 
plans, for the expansion of the peacetinite components of the Navy to meet the 
needs of war. 

All naval aviation shall be integrated with the naval service as part thereof 
within the Department of the Navy. Naval aviation shall consist of combat and 
service and training forces, and shall include land-based naval aviation, air 
transport essential for naval operations, all air weapons and air techniques in- 
volved in the operations and activities of the United States Navy, and the entire 
remainder of the aeronautical organization of the United States Navy, together 
with the personnel necessary therefor. 

The Navy shali be generally responsible for naval reconnaissance, antisub 
marine warfare, and protection of shipping. 

The Navy shall develop aircraft, weapons, tacties, technique, organization and 
equipment of naval combat and service elements; matters of joint concern as 
to these functions shall be coordinated between the Army, and Air Force, and 
the Navy. 


(c) United States Marine Corps (sec. 206 (c)) : 


The United States Marine Corps, within the Department of the Navy, shall be 
so organized as to include not less than three combat divisions and three air 
Wings, and such other land combat, aviation, and other services as may be 
organic therein, and except in time of war or national emergency hereafter 
declared by the Congress the personnel strength of the Regular Marine Corps 
shall be maintained at not more than four hundred thousand. The Marine 
Corps shall be organized, trained, and equipped to provide fleet marine forces 
of combined arnis, together with supporting air components, for service with the 
fleet in the seizure or defense of advanced naval bases and for the conduct of 
such land operations as may be essential to the prosecution campaign. It shall 
be the duty of the Marine Corps to develop, in coordination with the Army and 
the Air Force, those phases of amphibious operations which pertain to the tac- 
tices, technique, and equipment employed by landing forces. In addition, the 
Marine Corps shall provide detachments and organizations for service on armed 
vessels of the Navy, shall provide security detachments for the protection of 
naval property at naval stations and bases, and shall perform such other duties 
as the President may direct: Provided, That such additional duties shall not 
detract from or interfere with the operations for which the Marine Corps is 
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rin nary organized. The Marine Corps shall be responsible, in accordance with 
ntegrated joint mobilization plans, for the expansion of peacetime components 
| i Marine Corps to meet the needs of war. 

(2d) United States Air Force (sec. 208 (f)) : 

In general the United States Air Force shall include aviation forces both combat 
and service not otherwise assigned. It shall be organized, trained, and equipped 
primarily for prompt and sustained offensive and defensive air operations. The 
\ir Force shall be responsible for the preparation of the air forces necessary for 
the effective prosecution of war except as otherwise assigned and, in accordance 
with integrated joint mobilization plans, for the expansion of the peacetime 
components of the Air Force to meet the needs of war. 

In accordance with the policy declared by Congress, and in accord- 
ance with the provisions the National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended (including Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953), and to pro- 
vide guidance for the departments and joint agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Secretary of Defense, by direction of the Presi- 
dent, promulgated by means of Department of Defense Directive 

5100.1 dated March 16, 1954, a detailed statement of the functions of 
the Armed Forces and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. A copy of this diree- 
tive can be made available upon the request of any member who may 
desire to see it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some time ago a general said that the day and age 
of the big amphibious landings was over. Do vou agree ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not think the day of the big amphibious 
landing is over. Most likely they would not be the same kind of land- 
ings that we made in World War II and in Korea. Different tactics 
would probably have to be used because of the existence of atomic 
weapons. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have not slept a lot of nights thinking about these 
things, and I know of no better source of information than you. 

If a war should come today, or — the immediate future, will 
we be in that war fighting to win, or just trying to keep from losing ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I feel certain es if war should come we will 
light to win. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


NATURE OF FORCES ALLIED AGAINST THE COMMUNIST THREAT 


Mr. Scrivner. Admiral Radford, in closing my series of questions, 
| would just like to ask this: What possibility of war is it we are 
preparing for ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. We are prepared to meet a military threat from 
the forces of the Communist bloc. These forces are not designed for 
(defensive purposes today. Those forces far exceed—— 

Mr. Scrivner. You are speaking of the Soviet bloc forces? 

Admiral Raprorp. The Soviet bloc forces far exceed anything that 
they need for defensive purposes. So we have evolved with our allies 
what we consider to be a balanced, allied force on a global scale. 

The most important United States contribution to those allied forces 
consists of modern air and naval power and complex technical weapons 
and equipment. These are the forces and facilities that we are more 
proficient in developing than most of our allies. 
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Then we have the backup forces of our Army and Marine Corps, 
part of which are already deployed abroad to enhance the strength 
in that area and to provide additional assurance that we will live up 
to our treaty obligations. 

We feel that the other free nations can most efficiently provide in 
their own and adjacent countries the bulk of the defensive ground 
forces and local naval and air power. In other words, our allied forces 
are balanced on a global scale to counter what we estimate to be the 
military threat from the forces of the Communist bloc. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, finally you feel in your own mind, from the years 
of experience that you have had and from a study you have made of 
the facts given to you, that the program now presented to us will carry 
out those objectives ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do. 

Mr. Forp. Admiral, if this country should follow what is commonly 
called an isolationist policy where we had no allies whatsoever, is it 
fair to assume we would have to ask for larger military forces of our 
own ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say—much larger. 

Mr. Forp. On the other hand, if we knew today that the NATO 
forces of our allies were, for example, double what we know they are 
now, could be conceivably reduce our own ground forces? I am 
assuming in that question we are following, as we have been, the col- 
lective security program. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would like to answer your question off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. If our allies, whoever they might be, under a collective 
security program had far larger ground forces, could we in the con- 
cept we are following reduce our own ground forces ? 

Admiral Raprorp. One of the objectives of the program which leads 
me to give it such unqualified support is that it is designed to be a level 
program, pretty close to a level program, on which the various services 
can plan. 

The generation of much larger allied ground forces would cer- 
tainly have an impact on our own plans. However, at this time I am 
not at all sure, even in such an eventuality, that I would recommend 
a material reduction of our own forces of any category below those that 
we are planning for in the immediate future. 

Although we are striving to attain a balanced allied force, there 
are certain limits below which I would be reluctant to go in our own 
force structure, because, after all, our aim is to have forces on active 
duty which have not only great offensive power, but will constitute 
a nucleus about which there can be a tremendous expansion should 
that become necessary. Also all of our forces are tied in with reserve 
programs. 

The great advantage from a military standpoint of being able to 
plan ahead on a level basis has been, to my mind, the main feature of 
the President’s program. 

I have been in Washington off and on as a military man for over 30 
years, and I have never seen the services get the breaks made possible 
by this program; namely being able to really plan ahead in view of 
the assurances for level planning that we have been given. It is a 
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great break for the services and should result in a qualitative improve- 
ment that we have never been able to effectuate before. 

Mr. Forp. Is it fair to say that our own program is tied in with the 
contributions which all our allies can make in personnel or weapons 
that they can contribute ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. It is absolutely tied in. The size of our own 
program has a definite bearing on the overall allied position. 

One of the reasons we have reduced in the last 2 years is because of 
the increase of allied strength in certain areas, largely due to our mili- 
tary aid programs. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


EFFECT OF RESERVE PROGRAM ON ACTIVE FORCES 


Mr. Forp. If we had no Reserve program at all in this country— 
Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marines—would that require a larger active 
Military Establishment ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. The budget as presented here, including numbers in all 
three branches of the service, is to a degree predic ‘ated upon strength 
of the Reserve program ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 


INCREASE IN FIREPOWER 


Mr. Foro. It has been testified here before and mentioned here today 
_ the Army indicated in their hearings last year that the firepower 
of a division in the last 6 or 7 years has increased 85 percent and per- 


sonnel 15 percent. 

Abstractly, probably you cannot use that as a full criterion because 
we know that the opposition has likewise increased its firepower, but 
in determining your strength figures for the ground forces I presume 
you have to ev valuate what our firepow er has increased, and what you 
believe the enemy’s firepower has increased; is that correct 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. It is one of the considerations. 

Mr. Forp. So bearing in mind that relative situation, their firepower 
increase compared to ours, it is your judgment we can support this 
budget at the strength figures proposed ? 

Admiral Raprorp. We not only take into account the firepower of 
the Army divisions, but the total offensive strength of all our forces. 
For example the offensive power of our tactical air units operating 
with the Army is also a part of the picture. I do feel we have a very 
well-balanced military program. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miter. Referring for a minute to the question of atomic wea- 
pons, I would like to ask this question off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Mirtrr. With respect to intelligence, I would like to ask 
Admiral Radford this question off the r ecord. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Miniter. With regard to the Mediterranean I would like to ask 
a question off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis. 
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CONTINENTAL AIR DEFENSE 


Mr. Davis. I do not quite get the position of what is referred to as 
the continental defense. This is my understanding of it: That General 
Chidlaw has a command within the Air Force known as the Air 
Defense Command, but in addition to that he has been given the 
responsibility of continental air defense as it affects other depart- 
ments. In other words, the antiaircraft of the Army, the picket ships 
of the Navy, our part of the joint radar network with Canada have 
also been coordinated under his unified command. Am I correct in 
that? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Now, I think oversimplification is one of our dangers. 
We talk about how much power we can pack into one airplane, and 
that is true; it is very interesting, but if you have a vast area to strike, 
say a country one-fifth as large as the land surface of the earth, of 
course one airplane, regardless of the bomb load would be inadeyuate., 

I think it is significant and important, but I think it can be mis- 
leading when you talk about how much power we can put into one 
airplane. 

REASONS FOR LARGE SOVIET FORCES 


_ Now, I wonder why the Soviets, if they embrace a philosophy that 
in view of the great power of the atomic and hydrogen bomb, they 
can have much smaller military forces, why they don’t reduce their 


number of divisions which, according to the press, is reputed to be 
about 175, and why they do not reduce their air force, and so forth. 

Will you sort of put that in perspective for the committee, Admiral? 

Admiral Raprorp, The answer to your question, Mr. Mahon, is that 
Russia certainly could reduce its forces 1f the Soviet leaders had a 
sincere desire for peace and abandoned their objective to communize 
the world. However, they maintain forces far in excess of any defen- 
sive requirements. In fact, Russia has never materially demobilized 
from its World War IT levels. 

In my opinion, there are several reasons for this, all of which basi- 
cally are in support of the ultimate goal of the Soviet leaders, a Com- 
munist world dominated by the Kremlin and controlled from Moscow. 
They use this large force as the pressure or threat behind their poli- 
tical, propaganda, and subversive campaigns to acquire new satellites. 
In addition, even after new victims are once acquired, force or the 
threat of force is required to insure complete obedience to the party 
line and to prevent any possibility of internal uprisings. This is also 
true in Russia itself just as it is in all police states. Large forces are 
required to maintain internal security and to perpetuate the power of 
the Communist leadership. 

In pursuance of their avowed aims of world domination, they must 
be prepared at any time to take over and subjugate the peoples of the 
Free World should such an eventuality appear feasible to them either 
through military action or otherwise. Also in the aggressive prosecu- 
tion of their cold war tactics they must not only be prepared for global 
war should that at any time appear to be to their advantage, but they 
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must anticipate the possibility of one coming about through miscal 
culation. 

An addition: il reason for their maintenance of large conventional 
forces is the hope, on their part, that through their propaganda efforts 
the free world will agree not to use atomic weapons under any circum- 
stances, including self- defense. The relative advantage to the soviet 
bloc should we ever enter into such an agreement is obvious. 


DIFFICULTY OF MAKING MEANINGFUL COMPARISONS OF FIREPOW ER 


With regard to our mathematical comparisons of firepower today 
and that of World War II I think the trouble lies in our attempts at 
oversimplification. The subject came up with respect to the firepower 
of a division. Then I referred to the logistic implications of the air- 
plane. Any such theoretical comparisons, without ample qualifica 
tions, can be misleading because they do not fully reflect the entire 
picture. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the firepower of all major countries is 
increasing. Iam not using that as an argument about the size of our 
present forces at all. I am just talking about the overall picture. 
I thought that ought to be in a little better focus maybe than it was. 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral, you have done a superior job in presenting 
the situation to this committee. Unfortunately, your most interesting 
and helpful statements have been off the record. We cannot help that. 
We feel that the decision as to what should or should not be on the 
record is up to you. We do not want to do anything that would lend 
aid and comfort to those who oppose us. 

Thank you very much. Whenever you have any information which 
you think this committee should have please let us have it. We hold 
you in very high esteem as a man anda military officer. 

Admiral Raprorp. Thank you. 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 3, 1955. 


MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL 
WITNESSES 


CARTER L. BURGESS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (MAN- 
POWER AND PERSONNEL) 


COL. GEORGE A. ROLL, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, EXECUTIVE, 
OFFICE OF MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


GUS C. LEE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


JOHN H. COOPER, CHIEF, MANPOWER BRANCH, BUDGET OFFICE, 
OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 
I will ask General Moore to present our witnesses. 
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BACKGROUND OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY BURGESS 


General Moore. Mr. Chairman, this morning there is before the 
committee Mr. Carter L. Burgess, the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Manpower and Personnel. 

Prior to World War ITI Secretary Burgess was in the insurance bus- 
iness in New York. During World War IT he rose from the rank of 
second lieutenant to colonel and served in various departments in 
Europe and in the United States. He has served as a special assistant 
to the Secretary of State in charge of administration. He has been 
awarded the Legion of Merit, the French Legion d’Honneur and Croix 
de Guerre, and British Order of the British Empire. 

With your permission, I would like to have inserted in the record 
at this time more detailed information as to the background of Mr. 
Burgess. 

Mr. Manon. Without objection, it will be placed in the record at 
this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


CARTER L. BURGESS 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL) 


Carter L. Burgess was given a recess appointment as Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Manpower and Personnel) by President Eisenhower on September 20, 
1954. He was sworn in on September 24, 1954. He was confirmed by the Senate 
on December 2, 1954. 

Mr. Burgess was born at Roanoke, Va., on December 31, 1916. He graduated 
from the Virginia Military Institute in 1939 with a Bachelor of Arts degree. 

Prior to World War II, Mr. Burgess served as claims adjuster for the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co. in Boston and New York and then as assistant manager of 
Stone Printing & Manufacturing Co. in Roanoke, Va. 

During World War II, Mr. Burgess rose in rank from Army second lieutenant 
to colonel and served in various capacities, including aid de camp to Chief of 
Staff of European Forces; Assistant Secretary of General Staff, Air Force Head- 
quarters (North Africa) ; Assistant Secretary, General Staff, SHAEF (Europe) ; 
and Secretary of the General Staff. SHAEF, and was Administrative Secretary 
at the Casablanca Conference in 1943. 

From 1945 to, 1946, Mr. Burgess was special assistant to the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State in charge of administration. While in this position, he was Deputy 
Executive Secretary of the International Secretariat at the United Nations Con- 
ference at San Francisco in 1945. 

From 1946 to 1947 he served as assistant to the president of Trans-World Air- 
lines in Washington and from 1947 to 1953, was assistant to the president, assist- 
ant to the vice president in charge of divisional operations, and director of ad- 
ministration for the General Aniline & Film Corp. in New York. 

In 1953, Mr. Burgess became assistant to the president of the University of 
South Carolina. During 1953, he also served as consultant to the Under Secre- 
tary of State on staff organization, consultant to the President on White House 
staff organization, consultant to the Senate Armed Forces Committee on title IV 
of the National Defense Act, and acting staff director of the Secretary of Defense 
Committee on Fiseal Organization. 

In 1954, Mr. Burgess became a director of the East Tennessee Natural Gas 
Corp., and a director of the Piedmont Natural Gas Corp. He also was consultant 
to the President on Cabinet and executive staff organization and served as staff 
director of the Secretary of States’ Public Committee on Personnel. 

He has been awarded the Legion of Merit, French Legion d’Honneur and 
Croix de Guerre, and British Order of the British Empire. 

Mr. Burgess is married and has five daughters. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Burgess, we are glad to have you with us. 
There is tremendous interest in this committee and the Congress 
and throughout the country in the subject upon which you are to 
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address us this morning. I wish that you would proceed in your own 
way and give us the picture. After you have given us a picture of the 
situation we will then want to interrogate you. 

| am going to recognize Mr. Riley at this point. 

Mr. Rize. I want to personally welcome Mr. Burgess here. His 
latest assignment before taking on this job was with the University of 
South Carolina in an administrative « capacity, where he did a very fine 


job, and I am sure he will do as fine a job for the Government in his 


present position. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Burerss. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; the 
Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have already given this committee information on the planned size of 
the military services for fiscal year 1956 and the numbers and types of 
niajor units to be maintained. They have also identified the basic prin- 
ciples used in developing the national security program and the 
policies under which we are operating. For my part, I propose to 
expand on some of the details of the manpower and personnel aspects 
of the budget for fiscal year 1956. I will indicate some of the accom- 
plishments | of the past year, some of the programs for the future, and 
th of the concerns which are receiving our closest attention. 


REVIEW OF MILITARY STRENGTHS 


Mr. Wilson has told you that the men and women in uniform on 
June 30, 1955, would be an 2,949,000—of these 1,102,000 will be in 
the Army, 672,000 in the Navy, 205,000 in the Marine Corps, and 
970,000 In the Air Foree. By June 50, 1956, we pl in to have an active 
military force of 2,859,000 men and women in uniform. Of these 
1,027,000 will be in the Army, 664,000 in the Navy, 193,000 in the Ma- 
rine Corps, and 975,000 in the Air Force. <All of ‘the : shows figures in- 
clude cadets and officer candidates. 

A rapid comparison of these figures indicates that the overall mili- 
tary strength will deci rease 90,000 in fiscal year 1956. These losses will 
occur as follows : 75,000 in the Army, 8,000 in the Navy, 12,000 in the 
Marine Corps. The Air Force will be increased by 5,000 persons. 


REVIEW OF CIVILIAN STRENGTH 


The manpower requirements of the Department of Defense are not 
complete unless civilian personnel, including indigenous personnel 
used overseas, are also totaled. On June 30, 1955, the total planned 
civilian employees of the Department of the Army will be 454,687, in 
the Department of the Navy 413,779, in the Department of the Air 
Force 310,380 and in OSD 1,918. This is a total of 1,180,764. 

The civilian employment of the Department of Defense has shown 
i reduction for some time as can be noted from comparison of the 
January 31, 1953, civilian employment —e of 1,426,391; the June 
OO, 1953, figure of 1,332,068; the June 30, 19! 4, figure of 1,209,285; 
and the most recent date for which the le is available, November 
30, 1954, which shows the strength to be 1,180,556, for a total reduc- 
tion of 245,835 since January 31, 1953. 
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For June 30, 1956, the total planned civilian strength of the Depart. 
ment of the Army is 438,406, for the Navy 410,533, for the Air Force 
320,060, and for OSD 1,918. 

This shows that the Departments of the Army and the Navy are 
continuing the downward trend in overall civilian employees, while 
the Air Force has a slight increase. The Army will drop 16,281 ci- 
vilians, the Navy will ‘drop 3,246 and the Air Force will Increase 
9,680. The net change in fiscal year 1956 for all the services is a de- 
crease of 9,847. 

The Military Departments have made progress in the past 2 years 
toward eliminating nonessential civilian jobs.. We will continue to 
supervise the program closely with an objective of effecting further 
efficiencies and economies wherever we can. 


MANPOWER PROGRAMS 
OPERATING FORCES 


The real test of a military force is the personnel who are main- 
tained in the Operating Forces—the divisions, the combatant ships, the 
air wings and closely allied forces. Our objective has been, and will 
continue to be, to have the highest possible percentage of our militar) 
strength being in the operating forces. 

The overall | Military Establishment will go down 90,000 in the course 
of fiscal year 1956. ‘This is about 3.05 percent of the begin strength. 
On an overall basis the Services are cutting 28,624 from the Operating 
Forces, or 0.97 percent of the begin strength. Thus the Operating 
Forces are taking less than an across-the-board share of this reduction. 

An increased percentage of total strength in the operating forces 
continues a trend which has been in effect for some time. Let’s look 
at the period June 30, 1952, to June 30, 1956. On June 30, 1952, the 
number of men and women in uniform was 3,635,912. This was about 
the peak of the Korean war. The total personnel in the operating 
forces was 1,928,239 or 53.03 percent of the total. 

On June 30, 1956, it is planned that the Operating Forces will have 
1,799,473, or 62.94 percent of the total. These percentages are an indi- 
sation of the payoff we are giving the country in our utilization efforts. 

Progress of this nature is not the work of a single office or service. 

The Services will be able to make the planned progress in fiscal year 
1956 for the following reasons: 

1. Reduced input of personnel requires a smaller training and sup- 
porting establishment and results in a smaller number of persons in 
transient status, 

2. Previous efforts in T/O reviews within the Operating Forces and 

tailoring or Supporting Establishment T/O’s by means of work meas- 
urement, performance analysis, and personnel audits is bringing a 
‘oT now. 

- More effective use of civilian personnel both here and abroad. 

4, The program to effect a strategic concentration of certain of our 
forces which the President mentioned in his state of the Union mes- 
sage will have a favorable influence on our Operating Force percent- 

ages by reducing the distances traveled and the time so involved. 
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MANPOWER INPUT 


In his letter to Mr. Wilson on January 5, 1955, President [isen 
hower stated “Lack of reasonable stability is the most wasteful and 
expensive practice in military activity.’ This statement has a one 
application with regard to manpower input into each of the service: 

Due to different terms of enlistments and changes in strength, the 
allocation and distribution of personnel is not the same in each service. 
(And I’d like to mention here that in no 2 successive years has our 
Armed Forces strength been the same.) These factors operate in 
cycles and when in phase produce undesired and uneconomical peaks 
and valleys. 

Our objective, and it shall be a continuing one, is to provide a rea 
-onably level input into each of the services each month of the yea 
so that the expensive peaks and valleys which occur in the training 
establishments will be kept at a minimum. We expect the Career 
Incentive Act to assist us in reaching this objective. 

Input into the training esti ablishment comes from inductions, assign- 
ment of non-prior-service reservists to active duty, and enlistments. 


LEVEL INDUCTIONS 


The Army is the only Service using inductees at this time. Level 
draft calls are being used. For the remainder of fiscal year 1955 they 
are planned for 11,000 per month; in fiscal year 1956 a monthly ec: all 
of 12,000 is planned. This level load of inductees permits the Army 
to program a fairly level training load, upset only by the seasonal fluc 
tuations in enlistments. 


VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENTS 


The Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force plan to continue getting 
their full personnel requirements from enlistments and the assign- 
ment of non-prior-service reservists to active duty upon their request. 
This appears to be a feasible plan to us, prov ided that legislation to 
extend the draft is passed. We all realize the great stimulus induction 
authority gives to the enlistment program. ‘This legislation is a cor- 
nerstone in our ability to maintain our current strength with such low 
draft calls. 

Meanwhile, the Army has been obtaining 21.3 percent of their needs 
by enlistments and expects this to increase to 26.1 percent in fiscal 
year 1956. This voluntary act by an individual to enter service is most 
difficult to level out. Experience figures, however, give us a pretty 
good insight into what fluctuations will occur in each month of the 
year. 

Our attempt then is to control the flow of new personnel into the 
training establishments so that it can be maintained at the minimum 
overhe: id, be used at the maximum capacity throughout the year, and 
avoid the expensive accelerations and decelerations in this program 
area. We believe we are doing a pretty good job of this right now 
and we will continue to stress it in the future. 


ova00—55—_—_12 
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CIVILIAN SUBSTITUTION FOR MILITARY 


Intimately related to the problem of level input into the services’ 
training establishment is the policy of substituting civilian personne! 
for military personnel. The authority contained in section 720, Public 
Law 458, 83d Congress, authorizes the Secretaries of the Military De- 
partments to effect the direct substitution of civilian personnel for an 
equivalent or greater number of military personnel when it will result 
in economy without adverse effect upon national defense. 

This authority facilitates optimum use of both military and civilian 
personnel under a particular program and should be continued. 

We have been able to release military personnel from support-type 
jobs to the Operating Forces during this past year without use of see- 
tion 720 authority. During fiscal year 1956 this authority, for ex- 
ample, would be very important to the Air Force. As they move to 
their 975,000 authorized strength they will have shortages in certain 
skill areas which this authority would permit them to fill with 
civilians. 

Without the section 720 type of authority the Air Force would have 
to invest in a costly peak of military personnel in its training establish- 
ment, thereby impairing their capability of manning their combat 
wings within their present manpower resources. It is more eco- 
nomical to use the flexibility of civilian employment rather than divert 
military personnel from the operating forces. 


LIMITATIONS ON CIVILIAN SUBSTITUTIONS 


Each of the Services is engaged in studies of the further use of 
civilians. While advocating the increased flexibility which can come 
to the Services from section 720-type authority, I must caution that 
there is a limit to which such substitution can be carried with success. 
The Army feels that this will be reached at the conclusion of their 
present replacement program. 

Our personnel mobilization base must not be endangered and we 
must remember that all operational and some service and support 
activities must be ready for displacement to active theaters of opera- 
tions. Neither must we endanger our overseas rotational base. 

In this connection, current Department of Defense guidance to the 
services states that 

Civilian personnel will be used in positions which do not require military in- 
cumbents for reasons of law, training, security, discipline, rotation, or combat 
readiness, which do not require a military background for successful perform- 
ance of the duties involved, and which do not entail unusual hours not normally 
required or compatible with civilian employment. 

Rotation is intimately connected with the morale of the personne! 
involved. Men cannot be kept on alert status or in hazardous assign- 
ments indefinitely; married personnel cannot be kept from their fami- 
lies beyond certain limitations. This means, for instance, that billets 
in the Navy Shore Establishment must be kept for personnel whose 
skills are used only in ships; it means that the Air Force must have 
billets in the continental United States to which it can rotate its per- 
sonnel from forward deployments with the attendant long periods of 
alert status. 
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Some of these billets so retained in the Shore Establishment or in 
CONUS could be performed by a civilian if the skill required were 
the only criterion. In short, we must be careful in implementing this 
desirable program on which we all agree. Judgment and forward 
thinking must be exercised, and here the views of the military com- 
mander and the personnel planners must be given great weight. 


PRODUCTS OF THE UTILIZATION SYSTEM 


Full implementation of a manpower conservation and utilization 
program in an organization as large and complex as the military estab- 
lishments of the United States requires a considerable period of time. 
This work has been in progress for a number of years and the results 
of its efforts are impressive. Equally important are the cumulative 
values which may be anticipated in ‘the future as the methods and 
training which have been conducted to date are fully developed. 

This ‘past 3 year has been one of adjustment and implement: ation of 
previous major changes rather than a year in which major changes 
were first published. The Services were particularly active in projects 
to eliminate unjustifiable dual staffing and in reducing training time. 

Many factors have contributed to the changes in military and civil- 
ian strength in the past years. I do not claim that improved utiliza- 
tion is the only factor acting to produce lower costs in total manpower. 
However, active sponsorship of the following six policies and pro- 
grams, previously published by the Department of Defense, have fa- 
i influenced the changes which have occurred: 

Review of Tables of Organiz: ition. 

2 Use of civilian personnel, rather than military, where economi- 
cal and not detrimental to combat effectiveness or the required rotation 
of military personnel between overseas and Zone of the Interior 
assignments. 

3. Increased use of indigenous personnel. 

> Reduction of training time and training overhead. 

Improvements in systems and proc edures for effective use of 
skills, 

6. On-the-spot surveys and reviews of manpower utilization in field 
activities. 

GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE FINDINGS 


General Accounting Office technicians completed a survey in 1954 
of some 2,979 or ganizational entities in 16 bases or headquarters offices 
with a view to determining the probable extent to which dual staffing 
existed in the military departments. By GAO standards only 4 per- 
cent had unjustifiable dual staffing. Corrective action has been taken 
and this aspect of manpower utilization has been extended to other 
areas not covered by the GAO’s survey. 


MILITARY CAREERS FOR ENLISTED AND OFFICERS 


The high rate of officer and enlisted turnover in each of the military 
services is a matter of serious concern to the Department of Defense. 
The problem has been under study for over 2 years and a number of 
factors, tangible and intangible, contribute to the current lack of per- 
sonnel stability in our Armed Forces. 
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Our basic problem stems from the large expansion of our forces 
since the Korean buildup. During this period the largest proportio, 
of our intake consisted of inductees and other nonprior service person. 
nel. Our reenlistment rate experience shows that these first-term per- 
sonnel are not career minded, particularly in the occupations such as 
electronics and aircraft maintenance, which require relatively long 
training time. 

This has resulted in a general decline in the average experience leye! 
of enlisted personnel in the Services. For example, between 1950 and 
1954 the proportion of enlisted personnel in the Services with less than 
4 years of experience has increased 20 percent. This means that we 
have a shortage of qualified personnel in many of our leadership and 
other skilled jobs i in the petty officer, master sergeant, and technical 
sergeant grades. 

The reenlistment rate is below what we would like it to be; it is 
below what it should be for the military and economic good of the 
country. Officer resignations are increasing, particul: rly in the 
younger officer group. These trends have serious implications for the 
future quality of our career military personnel. Modern weapons are 
becoming increasingly complex and expensive. Our military estab- 
lishment cannot operate efficiently unless we can retain an experienced 
nucleus of competent, highly trained, and career motivated personnel. 


REENLISTMENT DEFINED 


Many different meanings and interpretations have been given to the 
term “reenlistment rate.” I shall use it to identify the percentage of 


separatees who are regulars, who are eligible to reenlist, and who do 
reenlist in their service within 90 days of their dischar ge. 


REENLISTMENT EXPERIENCE 


In fiseal year 1950 the total Department of Defense had a 59-percent 
reenlistment rate. In fiscal year 1951-53 this dropped to an average of 
55 percent. In fiscal year 1954 it was 23.7 percent. Preliminary figures 
for fiscal year 1955, for the period July- September, indicate the rate 
is 21 percent. The rates vary within each Service and for good reason. 
Meanwhile, it is too early to attempt to assess the possible effects of 
the increase in reenlistment bonuses upon present and future reenlist- 
nent decisions. 

REENLISTMENT IN FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Looking ahead into fiscal year 1956, it is difficult to predict what 
kind of reenlistments the Services will obtain. I do know though that 
‘ach of the services face a huge problem in fiscal year 1956. The num- 
ber of men eligible for separation in that year is some 1 million men. 
The cost of ‘putting a single man through normal basic training is 
about $3,200. This will give you some idea of the m: agnitude of ‘the 
expense in training the replac ements for the personnel who are le: aving 
the Services. Natur ally, the training of replacements takes large num- 
bers of qualified military personnel who otherwise could be in the 
Operating Forces. 
But when a young man elects to leave the militar Vv service we pay a 
price which is much higher than the dollars to train his replacement— 
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ve lose his acquired military skill. This is an intangible to which it is 
Jificult to attach a dollar tag—its price will be best known when and 
f that skill is needed on the firing line in an unwanted war. 


KEEPING OUR YOUNG OFFICERS 


I have been discussing the problem of enlisted personnel so far. 
But what I have had to say about their reluctance to accept the military 
service as a career is equally applicable to the younger officers. 

The President has mentioned that of 4,000 young naval reserve 
officers completing their obligated service only 200 elected to remain 
in the career service. 

The Air Force is also having trouble retaining their younger pilots. 
In fiscal year 1954 they had 1,691 pilots who left the service voluntarily 
after completing their period of obligated service. In fiscal year 1955, 
the Air Force expect this number to be about 1,247; in fiscal year 
1956 the number will increase to 1,791. 

Pilot training costs vary but the cost of training 1 jet pilot is 
$120,000. 

The successful, young officers whom we would most like to keep are 
concluding that the military service is not sufficiently rewarding for 
them to continue. This decision is reached when they relate the 
rewards of military life to their standards of values and consider 
the prospects of a less hazardous and more stable civilian career. 


STIMULATING REENLISTMENTS 


Much has been written recently about the manner in which we can 
make the military career attractive to larger numbers of our young 
men. I know you gentlemen have specific ideas on this subject and 
have devoted years to the study and solution of this problem as it 
evolves in our changing world. The Department of Defense legis- 
lative program this year has a number of measures which are designed 
to contribute to the solution of this problem. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR DEPENDENTS AND BETTER HOUSING 


As you know, the Department of Defense has submitted for the 
consideration of the Congress a draft of legislation to Provide Medical 
Care for Dependents of Members of the Armed Services of the United 
States and for other purposes. This legislation has already been 
introduced in the House as H. R. 2685. The President, in his State 
of the Union Message in 1954, set forth the importance of this legisla- 
tion. He reiterated this in his State of the Union Message in January 
1955, and he specifically re-emphasized it in his special message sub- 
mitted on January 13, 1955. 

This legislation, if enacted, will undoubtedly result in wholesome 
benefits to the personnel programs of the Military Establishment. 
What is more important, it will be significant stimulus to encourage 
the dependents, particularly the wives, to look more favorably for a 
career in the military—particularly when their husbands are on duty 
overseas. The morale boost which this legislation will bring will 
undoubtedly result in substantial gains to the Nation. 
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Housing for military personnel is a twofold problem—that of 
providing more housing in areas where facilities are insufficient and 
granting authority for reduced rentals where men and their families 
must live temporarily in substandard housing, both in the United 
States and overseas. About 40 percent of our enlisted personne! are 
married ; the percentage is on the increase. In particular, is this true 
in the middle and upper enlisted ranks. 

It is this group of noncommissioned officers who make up the career 
backbone of our enlisted structure. They are the men with real mili- 
tary skill that has been acquired through in-service schooling and 
training. Civilian life beckons to these skills, too, and, in some cases, 
it is just this family housing differential which is the deciding factor 
leading to a rejection of a military career. 

The detailed justitications of these two programs will be handled 
by other Assistant Secretaries in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
However, these programs have influences in the manpower field and 
ure designed to produce the results we are seeking 


MILITARY PAY 


All indications point to the current disparity between military and 
civilian pay, and related benefits, as a major factor in the current un- 
attractiveness of a military career. Service pay has not kept pace 
with the compensation available for comparable skills and responsi- 
bilities in the civilian economy. 

For example, military pay has increased by an overall average of 
5.7 percent from 1949 to the present. During this period the wages 
of industrial workers have increased by 25 percent. Civil Service 
pay has been increased 10 percent (with an additional increase pro- 
posed for this year), and salaried manpower managers in business 
and industry have received increases up to 33 percent. Executive 
salaries have also increased. 

In addition to the increases in compensation in industry, supple- 
mentary pay practices, health, security, and retirement benefits and 
bonus systems are now widespread throughout industry. This tends 
to neutralize advantages the military services had in these fields a few 
years ago. 

Tradition’ service benefits, such as retirement pay and the present 
inadequate dependent’s medical care cannot compare with the many 
rights and benefits which have become an important addition to busi- 
ness and industry pay scales. 

National commitments require military personnel to serve in many 
locations where their dependents cannot accompany them. Our 
troops, ships, and aircraft squadrons are deployed in instant readiness 
for combat. The personnel so deployed must undergo considerable 
hardship, including long separations from their homes and families. 

This combination of inadequate pay and personal hardship is effec- 
tively preventing us from attracting sufficient young candidates for 
career military service, while at the same time, personnel with sub- 
stantial investments of service are quitting the Armed Forces. 

There is no easy solution that I know of to the manpower problem. 
The military services are doing what they can to ease the strain on 
their people and improve the conditions of the service. We have 
come to the conclusion, however, that adiustments in military com- 
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pensation and in certain important benelit areas are essential if we 
are to check the heavy exodus of experienced and skilled personnel 
fron the military services, 

We have recommended the enactment of a proposed military career 
incentive bill which has as its primary objectives the attraction of 
more young men Into a milits ry career and retention of men in this 

areer once they have chosen it. Our plan calls for selective increases 

n base pay and proportionate increases in incentive hazardous duty 
pay. It also provides for the improvement of certain benefits which 
are important to a large segment of our personnel, particularly those 
with families. 

If the Career Incentive Act of 1955 does what it is designed to do, 
namely, reduce personnel turnover and cut down attrition from the 
career group, even to the extent of 10 percent, there should be sub 
stantial offsetting economies, and more important, a resultant increase 
in the combat efficiency of our Armed Forces. 


CONGRESSIONAL ASSISTANCE 


I have been discussing things which I believe are needed by the 
military services. But it ‘would be inaccurate if I did not also acknowl- 
edge the beneficial effects which have been produced as a result of 
recognition taken by the Congress of service problems. We still don’t 
know what influence the increased reenlistment bonus is going to 
have on our structure. We are most hopeful on this subject and are 
watching it closely. 

There is no question of the beneficial influence on the actions taken 
to increase the weight of household effects which could be moved upon 
change of station. The same may be said about the removal of the 
restriction on retirement after 20 years of service and on the system 
for obtaining home loans for persons in active service. 


ROTC 


I have talked about the status of the active forces and some of the 
progress made in the manpower field. I now wish to discuss our Re- 
serve Officer Training Corps programs. 

The ROTC program has been a matter of particular concern to me. 
I feel very close to this matter since I am a product of the ROTC 
and I was concerned with the ROTC program operation in my posi- 
tion in university work prior to coming to Washington. I therefore 
have had personal experience with the program. 

As you know, the ROTC program was largely responsible for our 
ability to mobilize rapidly in the all-out effort required to enter and 
win World War IT. It will be equally vital in the event of a world 
war ITT. In addition, the ROTC programs of our schools have now 
become one of the main sources for the officers necessary to maintain 
our active forces. 

For the most part, Reserve officers are motivated primarily by patri- 
otism and must therefore be expected to perform this vital function in 
addition to the normal demands placed upon them by the necessity 
to earn a civilian livelihood. 

Our big problem stems from the necessity to produce the number 
of officers we will require in the event of mobilization and still require 
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all of these officers to serve on active duty for 24 months as all othe: 
young men are now required to do. To further complicate the prob. 
lem, our active force officer requirements have been reduced. 

Pursuant to the national policy expressed by Congress to the effect 
that obligations and privileges of serving in the Armed Forces should 
be shared generally in a fair and just manner, present Department of 
Defense policy requires that all commissioned ROTC graduates musi 
be called to active duty within a reasonably short period subsequent to 
graduation and commissioning. Current production of the ROTC 
program and mobilization requirements are greater than our active 
iorce requirements. It would not be equitable to defer ROTC grad- 
uates from military service so long as other draft-liable personne! 
have been and must continue to be inducted for 24 months of active 
service. These young men were deferred from induction during 4 
time when thousands of others were inducted and required to serve 
in the front lines during the conduct of hostilities in Korea. 

Our efforts to solve this problem by adhering to the principle of 
equity among service-liable personnel, while still meeting the total 
officer needs of the Armed Forces, has heretofore necessitated taking 
certain actions which we considered essential at that time. 

(1) First we permitted the voluntary release of all officers who 
desired to separate themselves from the active forces. We liberalized 
the opportunity for separation through retirement. We then took 
action to vitalize the Officer Corps through the involuntary release af 
both Regular and Reserve officers whose performance of duty was least 
satisfactory. 

(2) To accommodate the remaining number of ROTC graduates 
above our active force requirements we made additional strength 
authorizations which would not otherwise have been required. 

(3) In some instances we resorted to the issuance of certificates of 
completion entitling the ROTC graduates to commissioning only after 
completion of their obligated active duty service as an enlisted man. 

We are not fully satisfied with any of the above solutions to the 
problem. Our policies have heretofore unfortunately resulted in the 
involuntary release from active duty of many officers more profes- 
sionally qualified by experience than the newly commissioned officers 
who, in effect, replaced them. However these conditions are caused by 
the unsettled times in which we are operating and you may be assured 
that we have been and are holding these adjustments to a positive 
minimum. 

Without further legislation during this current session of Congress 
we will be forced to continue some of these adjustment procedures. 
The fiscal year 1956 Army program includes the voluntary deferment 
of some ROTC graduates until 1957. The Army will still be required 
to release involuntarily some 3,000 to 5,000 Reserve officers now on 
active duty. 

The Air Force is taking steps which may practically eliminate an 
officer overstrength. These include the voluntary deferment of some 
ROTC graduates until fiscal year 1957 and release of certain officers 
after 21 months of service. The Air Force also proposes to relax its 
strict limitation on retirements. It is not anticipated the Navy will 
be required to resort to involuntary releases to satisfy the ROTC 
output. 

We have carefully studied the ROTC problem which I have briefly 
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outlined, giving it particular attention during the development of the 
National Reserve plan now before Congress. We sincerely believe 
that within the National Reserve plan we have provided a means by 
which we can continue this okendid ROTC training program. 

The National Reserve plan will preserve equity among individuals, 
will meet not only the officer requirements of our active duty forces 
but also build an adequi ite mobilization base that will be available in 
the event of war. This plan will enable us to offer an opportunity 
for service-liable ROTC graduates to perform a short period of active 
training duty to obtain the required proficiency, after which they 
would be assigned to Active Reserve units for the remaining 
obligation. 

Since a gpaonas opportunity would be offered to personnel, other 
than ROTC graduates, the question of equity among individuals 
would no estes be a problem. We could then balance our output 
from the ROTC to meet both our active force requirements and the 
requirements of our Reserve forces without imposing on any category 
of young men an inequitable portion of the burden of military service. 

The transition from present policies to those that would be under 
taken within the provisions of the National Reserve Plan could be 
promptly and effectively implemented. We have postponed some of 
the drastic alternate actions I have previously outlined pending a 
decision on these important measures which are desired to provide 
the best utilization of our ROTC potential. 

I have dwelt at some length on this ROTC matter so that you would 
he aware of the problem we face. We are in the process of finalizing 
our position with regard to ROTC in the National Reserve plan and 
are certain that from our efforts will evolve a program with the qual- 
ities of predictability, justice, and reason. 


STRENGTHENING OF THE RESERVE FORCES 


In connection with development of the National Reserve plan, ex- 
tensive consideration has been given to the provisions of current law 
governing the Reserve forces. The present system, while designed 
to provide sufficient numbers of personnel for sizable Reserve, fails to 
provide the conditions necessary to assure the required degree of 
organization and training readiness. In addition, the problem of 
selective recall devolves upon the military services, imposing an addi- 
tional burden during mobilization. 

On June 30, 1954, we had 2.2 million men in the Ready Reserves, not 
including 330,000 on active duty, but of these, less than 700,000 were 
participating in a drill-pay status in the Reserve training program. 
In the Army Reserve, less than 10 percent of the enlisted men in the 
Ready Reserve were participating in training a ams. 

While the percentage of participation in the National Guard is 
better, the guard is composed of many untrained, inexperienced per- 
sonnel. Over 60 percent of the non-prior service enlisted personnel 
in the National Guard and Air National Guard have completed less 
than the equivalent of basic training. This percentage represents 
some 160,000 men in the National Guard and 30,000 men in the Air 
National Guard. 
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In general, Navy, Marine and Air Force training participation pei 
centages are higher, but any realistic appraisal would have to note 
that there is still considerable room for improvement. 

Factors such as these are what I have in mind when I say the presen: 
system, while presumably providing sufficient numbers of personne! 
for sizable Reserves, does not provide the conditions necessary to 
assure the required degree of organization and training readiness in 
the Reserve forces. 

The Reserve forces must be maintained at required size and conipo- 
sition, and in a high state of readiness. Also, there must be processes 
of screening and selective recall to assure a proper division of critica 
skills between the military forces and supporting civilian activities, 

Last, there is the important objective of equity of individual obliga- 
tion. The National Reserve plan has no escape routes, and with the 
exception of established statutory exemptions, every able-bodied mate 
of military age will be required to serve in the Armed Forces during 
his period of liability. 

The costs of the Reserve forces program fall within three cate- 
gories: The cost of training 6-months’ trainees, the cost of bringing 
Reserve forces to a required state of readiness, and the cost of procur- 
ing an equipment stockpile to be used by these Reserve forces on 
M-day. Aggregate expenditures of all categories depend on numbers 
trained, speed of tr aining and type of training. 

The estimated trainee cost for the 6-months training of 100,000 men 
annually is $165,000,000. During fiscal year 1956, it is estimated tli: . 
of the amount charge: ible to the Reserve forces only 75 percent, « 
$123,000,000, would be obligated. 

The cost for the training of the Reserve forces for fiscal year 1956 
is estimated to be $981,000,000, or $271,000,000 more than is appro- 
priated during the current year. 

Better utilization of what the Congress has already given us, and 
certain amendments to existing legislation coupled with the proper 
spirit in their implementation, will give us the Reserve forces we 
require. 

CONCLUSION 


In concluding my statement, I would like to emphasize the impor- 
tance of retaining 1n the services the experienced personnel so neces- 
sary to maintain the ready force we need in today’s international 
situation. Alongside of this, we must have a truly effective Reserve 
force for whatever we face on the long road ahead. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Mr. Burgess, for a very interesting state- 

ment. 

How long have you been in the Defense Department now? 

Mr. Burcess. Just a little over 3 months, Mr. Chairman, and I 
have spent most of that time on the National Reserve plan and the 
Career Incentive Pay Act, sir. 


ACTIONS TO ELIMINATE DUAL STAFFING 


Mr. Suepparp. With reference to your statement on page 10 where 
you say, “By GAO standards only 4 percent had unjustifiable dual 
staffing,” how close an investigation have you made in that field where 
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the so-called counterpart personnel is involved; to wit, in the indus- 
trial or semi-industrial function, meaning that in your overhaul in 
your material command operations in general you frequently find of 
ficers and experienced personnel in charge of the same department. 
Emanating from that type of function invariably you find conthict 
toa large ‘degree. In many instances a civilian has been in that field 
of function—the overhaul of rec iprocating motors and jet airplanes 
for 5, 10 or 12 years and sometimes longer, and the officer has been 
there 30, 60 or 90 days, and immedi: itely starts issuing orders and 
changes the entire setup that causes confusion. 

What corrective action are you taking and what is your experience / 

Mr. Burerss. Mr. Congressman, in our office, of course, we have 
a manpower utilization shop which develops awareness to the services 
on points just as the ones you mentioned. 

We have a very limited staff, and we try to make spot checks to see 
that the proper checks are carried out by the particular services. 

[ have with me the man who heads that utilization operation for 


me. I, myself, am not acquainted with the type of situation you men- 


tion, but if you would like I would be per fectly willing to have him 
give an answer to that. 

Mr. Sueprparp. I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Bureoess. Mr. Lee is the head of our utilization operation and 
is acquainted with that, I am sure. 

Mr. Suerrarv. Before you answer the question, how long have you 
been in the present position you occupy; to wit, utilize ation of man- 


power ¢ 

Mr. Ler. Since July 1, 1953. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What was your previous experience / 

Mr. Ler. I have been in the Department of Defense since its estab- 
lishment when Mr. Forrestal was Secretary. I first worked for Mr. 
McNeil, the Assistant Secretary for Comptroller. Then I became 
Director of the Organization and Methods Division, which was at- 
tached to General MeN: arney when he was there during 1949 to 1950 
on the management committee. 

Since then, when we set up an Assistant Secretary for Manpower, 
l came to work for Mrs. Rosenberg. My job at that time, prior to 
assuming my present position, was to travel to these industrial and 
commercial types of activities that you mentioned. 

We took a look at the figures on our commercial and industrial type 
of activities the other day, and as you know, these are largely civil- 
ianized activities. Now, 85 percent of the personnel in the commercial- 
industrial type activities are civilians. If you go into the type of 
installations that you mentioned, aircraft ove rhaul of jet engines 
which would largely be the air material installations of the Air Force 
and the Bureau of Aeronautics installations in the Navy—you would 
not find more than a hundred, or 120 military personnel at each of 
these places. 

I believe it was this committee’s report which mentioned the prob- 
lem of dual staffing, or counterpart personnel, which the General 
Accounting Office made their investigation of. We worked with the 
: AO on that. Their sample was on 11 facilities. Now, in those 11 

facilities there were on the order of 3,000 organizational units where 
there could have been dual staffing. They found on the order of about 
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200 cases. In the discussions later on we proved that the workloa( 
justified the dual staffing in about half of those. That is where tly 
figure of 4 percent of dual staffing arises in their investigations. 

Now, those 4 percent could be translated as unnecessary jobs due t 
the fact that you had both the military and the civilians, and we hay 
taken corrective action on all of those, where the workload did no: 
justify it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Will you repeat that? You have taken what ? 

Mr. Ler. Corrective action in all of those cases which the GAG 
found questionable as to dual staffing. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Which was 4 percent ? 

Mr. Ler. Which was 4 percent of the total they looked into. 

Mr. Suerrarp. When did you issue your order making that corre 
tion ? 

Mr. Ler. These were done as we went along. This particular stud) 
extended over about a 4-month period, and whenever the GAO can 
up with facts which the local commander agreed to, or even if he dis 
agreed with them, the facts went on up the line and finally ended 1 
in headquarters, and action was taken as we went along. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then I would assume as far as the corrective aspect 
is concerned, it is presently consummated ¢ 

Mr. Lee. I would not say there are no places of dual staffing in the 
entire Department of Defense. 

Mr. Suepparp. | am not addressing myself to the entire Department 
of Defense. I am addressing myself to the semi-industrial aspect of 
it. [am not now prepared to go clear across the board on this thing. 
but I am prepared to discuss with vou the semi-industrial aspect. 

Mr. Ler. Of those cases in which we were involved with the GAQ 
studies, corrective action has been taken. 

Now, I think there were about 15 or 20 cases in which their judgment 
was not the same as ours as they came up the line. 

Mr. Sueprarpv. What I am trying to do is to time the results with 
a recent tour that I was subjected to. I covered 108 military posts in 
the continental United States. Your direction was consummated as 
of what time? Can you give me an approximate date ? 

Mr. Ler. On the GAO portion of the study, last August I would 
give as the approximate date of the completion of those actions. 

Now, the GAO studies covered four Air Force bases, as I recall. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, Mr. Secretary, if I might address 
this question to you, it is evidenced by your statement here that you are 
exerting every possible effort, and justly so, to confining the activities 
of the military to the military ? 

Secretary Burgess. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. From the trip I made and from the things I ob- 
served, the warehousing and various other things within the military. 
it was quite clearly indicated there were dual operations beyond what 
a normal industrial engineer would consider appropriate or necessary. 
At least, it appeared that way. 

I concede the commands are reluctant to make any change in any 
procedure of that character. That is perhaps a normal thing, but 
there still appears to be a considerable amount of what I consider to be 
dual staffing, and I believe that the military personnel could be relieved 
of those duties and placed where they could confine themselves to mili- 
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tary activities. It might have a salutary effect upon the problem with 
which you are confronted. 

Mr. Lee. I am glad that vou mentioned that. I should say in addi- 
tion to what I have alre ady : said that the GAO part of it, which we 
were speaking to, covered 11 bases. 

Now, we have since, in each service, put out directives to extend 
these inquiries to all their commercial and industrial type activities. 
Vow, the results of that are still going on. I hope that we will catch 
these particular cases that you observed as we total up the results. 
[ estimate that it will be 3 or 4 months before we complete the whole 


problem. 
SAVINGS THROUGH BETTER MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


Mr. Suerparp. What, if anything, has your time production con- 
trol factor that is presently being installed in the Air Force con- 
tributed to your knowledge of the : application of surplus manpower, 
ifany? You inaugurated that at Sacramento, and I understand there 
are two teams extending that type of operation elsewhere in the 
continental United States. 

Mr. Ler. The results at Sacramento have been very, very good. We 
were in the Air Materiel Command in the summer of 1953, and as a 
matter of fact, we recommended a reduction there at that time, spread 
over a 6-month period, on the order of 15,000, which the Air Force 
agreed to and made. 

Now, the extension of the Sacramento thing, I think, will enable 
us to make sure that there is enough workload in these Air Materiel 
enters to justify the staffing. The work program in Air Materiel 
Command relates to their contract program for maintenance. We 
make sure that the programs are in balance, and you either save dol- 
lars on the contract side from these standards, or you look at your 
stafling on the civilian side in AMC. I think the results will be very 
beneficial. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Does not that type of function also include the ap- 
plication of manpower universally within the depot function / 

Mr. Bureess. If we find out a good practice is developed at Sacra- 
mento, it is applied to other installations of a like type. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is no question they are doing that. In other 
words, they are advancing their criteria of function beyond any ques- 
tion. I am wondering whether or not it has reached a stage in its 
development, from a criteria point of view, wherein you would feel 
justified in getting it into the field more rapidly than you do presently, 
in order to have an accumulated series of statistics that would give 
you gentlemen up here a better picture of the overall program. 

Mr. Ler. As you know, we have the same type of program in the 
Navy. I do net know whether you were at their Jacksonville Navy 
Air Station or not on your trip. 

Mr. Suerparp. I was. 

Mr. Lee. You may have seen a similar type of thing there. That 
is being extended. I believe the figure is 11 of the Bureau of Aero- 
nauties’ maintenance activities. As to the speed with which it is 
moving in the Air Force, they want to do it as rapidly as they can, 
and so do we. 
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Now, they were 2 years developing that thing in Sacramento, as you 
know. It takes a certain amount of time to train your supervisors, 
I do not know whether they are at their maximum of pushing it or not, 
but that is something we will take a look at with them. We certainly 
are as interested as you in getting this thing extended. 

Mr. Sueprarp. This formula had its origin in a private contract 
when you brought in some outsiders to lay” down criteria, and your 
first installation was at Sacramento. That worked very satisfactorily, 
and from such observations as I have made there, it has evidenced a 
definite application. The results over a period of time will un- 
doubtedly develop how rapidly you can get it.installed in the various 
services, once it is established as a proper procedure. 

How many teams do you have in that field of operation at the present 
time, if you ‘know, installing this system now that it has been declared 
as applicable to the functions? 

Mr. Ler. At the last reading I had on it a couple of months ago 
there were several. They may have jumped that up in the time in 
between. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Who directs that program? In other words, 
order to have rapidity of function by installations, who directs the 
additional manpower to be applied in that field? Does it emanate 
from your office ? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir. That is a problem initiated and sponsored by the 
Air Force. Of course, we encourage them to do it. The original 
negotiations started in 1952. It is directed by the Directorate of Man- 
power and Organization, Department of Air Force. 

Now, the Air Materiel Command, which has the bases, is involved 
in getting the program carried out. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I interpret from your statement that the repaidity 
with which this moves would depend upon the Secretary, hypothet- 
ically, of the Air Force, the Navy, and so forth ? 

Mr. Burcess. That is right. We give policy guidance to it, and 
they do the execution. When results “begin to show in some of these 
fields, we put out what we call an awareness series to the services so 
that they can realize the benefits which the enabling service has de- 
veloped, and we are going into that business quite actively. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, the actual directive cognizance is 
vested in your office for expedition as you see fit to apply it? 

Mr. Bureess. That is right. 


PROBLEM OF RETAINING CAREER PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suepparp. With reference to your statement as it applies to 
enlistments on page 12, and from a review of the program with which 
you are confronted in the loss of manpower, militarily speaking, 
what, in your opinion, has actually caused that problem to develop ! 
What motivates my question is that the Air Force under its own 
concepts, I assume, sent out a series of teams—2, 3 or 4—for the 
purpose of analyzing their own problem. 

Mr. Buresss. That is right. 

Mr. Suerparp. They came up with a manual that reflected some 
very interesting percentages as to the responsibility for which I want 
to give them great credit. It is one of the first times in my long expe- 
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rience with the military that I have seen such an able criticism ema- 
ating from among themselves. 

How far has that proceeded to the other services ¢ 

Mr. Bureess. I happen to have the Air Force study with me in 
chart form, sir. I think the Air Force study is indicative of other spot 
studies which the other Services have conducted—the Navy and the 
Army. 

Of course, in our career incentive legislation we have indicated that 
these Air Force studies are basic and that the other studies pretty 
much show the same results. 

In the case of the Air Force, of course, 51 percent of the people indi- 
cated that increased pay was the thing they wanted most, and which 
they thought would make the career service most attractive. 


FRINGE BENEFITS FOR MILITARY PERSON NEL 


Mr. Sueprarp. I do not recall at the moment, and I do not have 
the document with me, but there was quite a sizable percentage that 
was reflected there because of loss of fringe benefits, was there not ¢ 

Mr. Bureess. That is right. That is the next most important one 
when you gather them all together. 

Mr. Suepparp. What has happened, and what, in your opinion, from 
your studies, has caused the loss of these fringe benefits? Who is re- 
-ponsible for it? Is it Congress, or the military, or outside influences, 
or just who? 

Mr. Bureagss. I think one of the most important things that we have 
to consider in this case of pay is that some years back the services 
pioneered the business of retirement to a large extent. I do not know 
that you can ascribe the fault to the Departme nt of Defense or the 
Congress. 

[ think when we come up here with a valid program, the Congress 
has given every constructive consideration of that and we have come 
away with generally the programs that we have proposed. 

But I do not think it is a fault that is ascribable to the De partment 
of Defense, the services, or to the Congress. I think it is a result that 
business had to fight pretty hard for its competitive place. They have 
added on and added on features. 

I know from my experience in business that business always comes 
up with a couple of new benefits each year to cure their own losses, 
and in doing that they set up a pattern which serves as a magnet for 
these career people to get out. 

Now, also, I think the size of our military operation is such that we 
have to be pretty c: vutious when we propose a benefit because it mag- 
nifies itself by, say, 3 million or 2,850,000, and you are getting into 
some pretty sizable financial water. So you have to approach the 
benefits cautiously and at the same time with an equitable view of 
curing your problem which is created by the increase of these benefits 
in the outside world. 

Mr. Suerparp. Does the information that you have accumulated 
since you have been in office, or prior to your advent in office, indicate 
a pretty serious problem so far as hospitalization for enlisted men’s 
wives while the enlisted men are on duty and away from their homes ? 

Mr. Buraesss. | have not conducted the health and medical survey 
in that field. Of the 40,000 people that we checked in the Air Force 
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studies, 7 percent of that group claimed dependent medical care is 9 & ''™ 
problem. 

Mr. Mintzer. May I interrupt? I would appreciate it if we could 
hear some more details about these lost fringe benefits. I wish that 
the Secretary would tell us what he considers benefits that have been 
lost. Frankly, I have looked through the legislation that we have 
passed year after year and I do not see where we have taken anything 
away except perhaps one post exchange. We hear about the lost 
benefits. Which are the ones that have been lost 

Mr. Burcess. Semantically, I used an improper word. I think it 
is the idea that the benefits have been overcome by the benefits which 
have been generated in civilian and industrial life, sir. 

Mr. Mier. That is the real difficulty ? 

Mr. Bureess. Our benefits, although generated, have fallen behind 
the benefits that exist outside the military operations. 

Mr. Mitxer. In other words, it is a failure to keep up with the tide 
and not that anything has been taken away ¢ 

Mr. Bureaess. It is not a case of things being taken away; it is just 
a case of benefits being neutralized by other benefits which have been 
generated in civilian life. 

Mr. Mixer. [ think because of unfortunate publicity that may have 
developed from rather loose talk there are people in the service who 
think they have actually been deprived of something that preceding 
generations in the services used to have. 

Mr. Burerss. That is an excellent point. 

Mr. Mitirr. I have been associated with the services a long time, 
end I do not see that much has been taken away, whereas a great many 
privileges and benefits have been added. 

Mr. Bureess. I agree with you, but we ought to show the positive 
side and not talk too much about the things we lose. We are making 
progress. It takes a little time. 
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MEDICAL CARE FOR DEPENDENTS 






Mr. Suepparp. I do not agree with you gentlemen that nothing has 
been taken away. If you use that to apply to the total I would agree 
with you, but certainly there has been a shrinkage in the care of the 
fringe benefit aspect insofar as family hospital care is concerned ; there 
is no question about it. 

Mr. Burerss. I think that is the result of the operation getting big- 
ger, and in some degree getting away from some of the centers of care 
that we had, say, before World War IT. We have people living apart 
now because of the condition of the family staying in America and the 
man going overseas. We have the situation where we have our mili- 
tary forces located where they are not near centers like posts, camps, 
and stations, where some of these services are normally performed. 
That is one of the problems connected with the changing conditions 
under which our military operate today. Also, there is the fact that 
in civilian life they have tended to overtake us in the field of benefits. 

Mr. Snepparp. Of course, there has been some subtraction from our 
previous action of taking care of these people emanating from the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. Why do I make that statement / 
Not long ago you had a gentleman in that office connected with the 
medical aspect of your operation, and at that time there was a con- 
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tractual operation by and between the respective governmental agen- 
cies Wherein you were doing contract bed service for patients when it 
was necessary, and that operation was definitely reduced by orders 
emanating from the Office of Secretary of Defense. 

Now, this committee has that record. 

Mr. Burcess. 1 am not acquainted with that, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. While you do have an increasing requirement for 
members’ families when they are out of the U nited States, and for 
some of them that are still in the United States whose husbands are 
serving geographically elsewhere from their families, it is clearly 
evidenced that your military hospitals are not taking adequate care 
of those dependents that are within the areas where they serve. There 
is no question about it. And when you go to the medical people and 
ask them why, you will find it is because of the reservations and re- 
strictions they have on their st: ulling, and so forth. 

At San Diego alone there were reduced in medical care some 650 
applicants in a 1 period of less than 90 days. Now, when you multiply 
that percentagewise, it is an item within itself, and it is creating a 
serious disturbance in the minds of the men who, under normal cir- 
cumstances at the time they were taken into the service, had every 
right in the world to believe that their family and children were 
going to be taken care of. 

Mr. Burgess. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And when they cannot be taken care of, if that man 
is worthy at all of his parenthood, he becomes concerned. 

Mr. Burcess. Surely. 

Mr. Suerrarp. There is no question but what you have a problem 
there. I do not know what you are doing about it. 

Mr. Bureess. I think that we are taking a positive approach to it. 
Dr. Berry, who has this particular program for the Department of 
Defense, and Mr. Wilson, have developed a very exhaustive study. 
Although I am not acquainted with the conditions mentioned, I am 
sure that Dr. Berry has a program here that is going to greatly allevi- 
ate that, and at the same time do it within the bounds of reason. 

Mr. SHepparpb. I can take from your statement, I assume—and if I 
am incorrect in my assumption put me right— that so far as forcing 
these people out into private medical care you are not going to take 
that position any longer? 

Mr, Burcess. There is going to be a wise balancing. 


UTILIZATION OF LIMITED SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Secretary, what is your thinking on greater utiliza- 
tion of limited service personnel ? 

Mr. Bureess. Do you mean by that the people who are deferred 
for reasons of health into induction? 

Mr. Srxes. Greater utilization in the service of men who have some 
physical handicap but who are still fully capable of doing a great 
many of the duties required of military personnel. That may include 
either career people, or inductees. 

Mr. Burcess. I will say this: that one of the programs that we have 
in this National Reserve plan is for the States to be authorized to de- 
velop State militias to take over in the event we have to move the Na- 
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tional Guard, or Reserve units out to meet mobilization requirements, 
and we have urged that this would be an area for very wise utilization 
of limited service personnel of the uniform type, sir. 

We, of course, utilize a great number of limited service people in 
our civilian grades, people with physical handicaps, but at this mo- 
ment I have no information, or know of no program, where we are 
easing the standard or taking in limited service people, either through 
induction, or officership standards, sir. 

That would be true, I think. under general mobilization—we would 
have to ease standards and take those folks in, but at the present 
time 

Mr. Srxes. What is your plan for greater utilization of those peo- 
ple during general mobilization, or is that a bridge that you have not 
yet crossed ? 

Mr. Burcess. We have not quite crossed that yet. I think that our 
first effort toward it. was in the aspect of the State militia idea where 
the States would have authority to establish certain separate forces 
and utilize these people. I think these people would welcome that to 
a large extent. I do wish to say that we, of course, would have a uti- 
lization of them in time of a general mobilization. 

May Mr. Lee, who works on our utilization problem speak to that? 

Mr. Ler. At the present time, as you know, the physical standards 
for entrance into the service are generally at the lowest point reached 
in World War IT; that is to say, we are working under as low a stand- 
ard for a 3-million-man force as we did for a 12-million-man force. 

Now, roughly, about 10 percent of our intake is called profile C. 
from a medical standpoint. This means that they have some kind of 
limitation that keeps the services from assigning them to duty in the 
front lines if there is fighting going on. 

Now, there is probably no question that purely from the standpoint 
of analyzing jobs, there are a great many jobs on which additional per- 
sonnel with some limitations could be utilized, if that were the only 
factor. 

The problem in carrying out your programs now is that is not the 
only factor. You have to have a force which at any one time may be 
deployed overseas to the extent of 40 or 50 percent, so you have to 
have more flexibility of assignment than in the large force of World 
War II. 

So at the present time our feeling would be, on the military side, 
the standards should not go any lower than they are, which is at the 
lowest. point when we reached all-out mobilization during World 
War IT. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this your official position: Are you telling me there 
may be a place for the man who has some physical handicap, as a 
civilian employee, but he is not wanted in uniform because you want 
to be able to use all your military personnel wherever their duty re- 
quirement might cause them to go and in the capacity in which they 
might find themselves ? 

Mr. Lee. I think that there is a definite relationship of your policies 
on using civilians, and using as many civilians as you can in the United 
States, and your policies on physical standards, but that is not the 
only factor. I think that a factor would be that with these smaller 
military forces you probably want as high a quality of force, from 
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the standpoint of both physical and mental standards, as is com- 
patible with equity and economy. . 

Mr. Sruxes. There are some individuals who are highly skilled and 
who have military experience, but who are not allowed to continue in 
uniform, or to come bell into uniform because they have developed 
some slight physical handicap. _ 

If they were on active duty they would have to serve as limited 
service personnel, but they can perform many important services. Is 
it not your thinking then there is a place for more of that kind of 
person ¢ 

Mr. Burgess. I do not think there is under the standards that we 
operate under now, Mr. Sikes. _ ae 

Mr. Ler. We have to keep this problem alive for mobilization plan- 
uing purposes, and we are doing that. That is to say, we have in the 
Army, for example, a very detailed study by jobs, every military job 
by type and skill required so that we will know in the event of mobili- 
zation just where and how these numbers can expand. 

Of course, some units would be greatly expanded during mobili- 
zation. 

Mr. Srxes. You would use more limited service personnel then ? 

Mr. Bureess. Yes. 


EFFECT OF REENLISTMENT BONUS ON REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Sixes. I noted your statement about a continuing drop in the 
reenlistment rate. 

It is my understanding, Mr. Secretary, that in the last 3 or 4 months, 
there has been a material upturn in reenlistment rates in some of the 
services, presumably because of the effect of the reenlistment bonus. 
Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Burerss. I think that is one of the factors, and a very important 
one. 

Mr. Srxes. Then there has been an upturn which is not reflected 
in your statement ? 

Mr. Burgess. That is right, for the month of January. 

Mr. Stxes. And December also? 

Mr. Bureess. I am not acquainted with the December figures, but 
maybe we have some figures on that. 

Mr. Ler. The reenlistment rate figures are computed as a percentage 
of the men eligible to reenlist for a given period of time of those who 
do reenlist. 

Now, the thing that affects your rate most of all—and these are 
tricky figures—is the composition of the group that is separating at 
the time you compute the rate. If that group that is eligible for sep- 
aration, reaching expiration of term of service, is predominantly first- 
term personnel—those are the ones where only 1 out of 10 reenlists. 
Except within the last few months in the Army, where we have had a 
1 or 2 percentage increase in the figure, reenlistments for the last sev- 
eral months have been running 1 out of 10 first-term personnel eligible 
to reenlist. If your separating group consists of first-term personnel, 
and these rates hold, then your rates are going to be low. 

Now, your bonus began to be put into effect administratively in 
August or September, I believe, and our last reenlistment figures run 
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through October. That has not really given us enough time to assess 
the effects of the bonus. 
Mr. Sixes. The figures given us here are figures through October?! 
Mr. Burcess. Yes. 
Mr. Srxes. So this upturn that I understand has been taking place 


the last 2 or 3 months in reenlistments is not reflected in your figures? 
Mr. Burerss. I misunderstood you. I thought that you were talk- 


“ 


ing about enlistments for January and December. I am not familiar 
with the effect of the benefits on the reenlistment rates. I thought 
that was your question. 


CURRENT ENLISTMENT AND REENLISTMENT TRENDS 


Mr. Sixers. I suggest that you prepare a more comprehensive state- 
ment showing exactly what has happened in the last 3 months on en- 
listments and reenlistments. 

Mr. Burerss. We will do that. 

Mr. Ler. Mav Tadd one fact ? 

Mr. Srxes. Of course. 

Mr. Lrv. In the latest figures we have there is only one service, the 
Army, which shows an up change. 

Mr. Srxes. Please give us those figures in your statement for the 


record. 
(The following statement was submitted :) 


RECENT REENLISTMENT EXPERIENCE 


The most recent reenlistment figures available are preliminary estimates for 
Octeber, Novemher, and December. These are subject to revisions as final re- 
ports are received. This recent experience is summarized below in relation to 
earlier trends: 

The overall reenlistment rate for regulars in all services dronped sharply 
to 19 percent in the second half, fiscal year 1954, from 31 percent in the first 
half. fiseal vear 1954, and an average of 55 percent in fiscal years 1951-52. Re- 
ports show a slight increase, to 21 percent. in July to September 1954 and 
further small increases for the period October to December 1954. 

All services experienced serious reductions in reenlistment rates between the 
first half and second half of fiscal year 1954. However, in the first quarter of 
fiscal vear 1955 (July to September 1954), the trends differed among the services: 
The Navy and Air Force rates continued to decline, while the Army rate for 
regulars rebounded sharply from less than 19 percent in January to June 1954 to 
nearly 49 percent in July to Senptemher 1954. The Marine Corps rate also rose 
slightlv, from 13 to 16 nereent. Preliminary reports covering October to Decem- 
ber 1954 indicate a further decline in Navy rates and continuance of Air Force 
rates at a low level. Arniv and Marine Corps preliminary figures show in- 
creased reenlistment rates during this neriod for regulars based on a compara- 
tively small volume of separations during this neriond. Reenlistment rates for 
Army inductees continued at an extremely low level of 3 percent. 

The low reenlistment yield from first-terms regu'ars continued to be the major 
factor affecting the reenlistment trends during this period. By mid-1954. all 
services had entered their first major evcle of senaration of regulars who had 
initially enlisted shortly after the beg'nning of Korean hostilities. The reen- 
listment rate for this groun has averaged 11 percent during the period January 
to Sentemher 1954. as contrasted to an average reenlistment rate for “career” 
regulars of about 45 percent in the same perind. The sharp decline in the over- 
all reenlistment rate during fiscal year 1954 was, in turn, largely due to the 
increased volunse of first-termer separations: from two-thirds of total separatees 
in the first half of fiscal year 1954 to nearly three-fourths in the second half of 
fiscal vear 1954. 

Differences in the proportion of first-termer senaratees among the services also 
account, in part, for the interservice differences in rates during this period. For 
example, in the case of Navy, which has suffered the most severe reduction in 





reenlistment rates, the percentage of first-termer separatees (of total Navy 
separatees) rose from 45 percent in the first half of fiscal year 1954 to 94 percent 
during July to September 1954, and remained at that level during the subsequent 
3-month period. During this period the overall Navy reenlistment rate dropped 
from 42 percent in the first half of fiscal year 1954 to 9 percent in July to 
September 1954 and a low of 7.4 percent for October to December 1954. Army 
has had the reverse experience: Its percentage of first-termer regular separatees 
dropped from 76 percent of total regulars separating in July to December 1953 
to 59 percent in the first 3 months of the current fiscal year and to 49 percent 
in the next 3 months. This partially accounts for the increase in the overall 
Army reenlistment rates from 25 percent (July to December 1953) to 40 percent 
(July to September 1954) and 67 percent for the October to December 1954 
riod. 

A variety of other factors have undoubtedly influenced the trend and level of 
reenlistment rates during this period. However, it is not possible to measure 
their influence in any quantitative terms, with presently available information. 
For example, it is much too early to attempt to assess the possible effects of the 
increase in reenlistment bonuses upon reenlistment decisions during the past few 
months. The sharp increase in Army reenlistment rates, indicated by pre- 
liminary reports, may possibly have been influenced by this factor; however, 
increased stabilized tours and the unit rotation procedure, which are improve- 
ments made by Army, have had considerable effect. In Navy and Air Force, 
even when the rates for the first-termer and career-regular groups are analyzed 
separately, no signficant increased reenlistment trends are noted. 


Summary of nonprior service enlistments (October 1954 to January 1955) 


[Thousands] 
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ACTIVE SERVICE REQUIREMENTS FOR ROTC GRADUATES 


Mr. Srxes. Are the service requirements for ROTC graduates now 
the same for each of the military services ? 

Mr. Burerss. You mean, do all of the services take the ROTC 
graduates ? 

Mr. Srxes. Do they serve for the same lengths of time ? 

_ Mr. Burerss. I think there is a difference between the Army, for 
instance, and the Air Force fliers. I believe the Air Force flying 
officers are taken in for 3 years. Is that correct? 

Colonel Rotu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that going to continue to be the case? 

Mr. Burgess. I think in the case of the flying officers that is right, 
sir. Of course, that is reflected in the type of scholarship that they 
have while they are in the ROTC program. They have an improved 
ROTC scholarship. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you prepare and place in the record a statement 
showing the service requirements for ROTC graduates, for each of 
the respective services, giving any differences there is in compensation 
during the time they are students? 

Mr. Burcess. Yes, sir. We have a lot of variations, such as the 
Holloway plan, the contract plan, and various plans. 

Mr. Srxes. You can put all that in the record. 

Mr. Bureaess. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sixes. In particular show the difference in service requirements 
between those who are required to serve 2 years and those who are re. 
quired to serve 3 years. 

Mr. Burcess. Would you be interested in seeing how the ROTC 

lan would be operated under the National Reserve plan in the 
future? 

Mr. Stxes. You may put that in, also. 

Mr. Burerss. Fine. We would be delighted to do it. 

(The following statements were submitted :) 


Summary of ROTC active service requirements 
Commissionea 
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NROTC: 
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AFROTC: 

zraduates fiscal year 1955, fiscal year 1956 

Graduates fiscal year 1957 and after z 

Rated who do not elect advanced flying training 

Rated who elect advanced flying training 


National Reserve program 
Army ROTC only: 
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Compensation received by participants in the Reserve Officers, Training Corps programs 
of the Department of Defense 





| 
= en 
I'ypes of compensation | Regular | Air Fores 
| (Holloway | Contract | 

| plan) | 


. Cash allowance in lieu of subsistence at 90 cents a day for 
595 days of the last 2 years of ROTC... ‘ 

. Pay, during periods of summer training, at rates of: 
(a) An enlisted man E-1 with less than 4 months of | 

service ($2.40 per day). One training period, 
usually between the third and fourth years 2 
(6) A midshipman ($2.70 per day). 3 training periods 
during the 4 years_- “e | 
3. Retainer pay of $500 for each of the 4 years___- oe 5 
. Tuition, fees, books, and student equipment for each of | 
the 4 years. The average annual cost of these items is 
estimated at $524 in the fiscal year 1956 budget. 

. Clothing issued, or a monetary allowance authorized in 
lieu of clothing. The value of clothing issued varies 
from $108 to $176 among the services. The monetary | 
allowance in lieu of issuing clothing is $25 for each of the 
first 2 years, and $100 for the second 2 years_.._.______-- 











PERIOD OF TRAINING UNDER NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 


Mr. Srxes. In your national reserve plan, to be submitted to the 
Congress, you expect to require 6 months of training for each of the 
enrollees ? 

Mr. Burerss. Volunteers; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What will be the breakdown in the types of training! 
Will they have 3 months of basic training and then 3 months of ad- 
vanced training? Just what type of training is planned for them? 
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Mr. Burerss. They would have 4 months of basic training, and then 
they would have 2 months of elementary training toward a specialty, 
sir. 

Mr. Sixes. One of the greatest objections I have encountered from 
people interested in this program is the feature requiring 6 months 
straight training. They say it kills a year of college for the young- 
sters, and that if a young man could go in for 3 months or even 4 
months and get his basic training in one summer, then go in the fol- 
lowing summer for another 3 months of advanced training, it would 
eliminate at least one of the principal objections that are being raised 
to the Reserve plan. 

Is there anything basically wrong with that type of split program, 
as compared to a straight 6-month training program? It would 
create some additional difficulties, but how serious would they be? 

Mr. Burerss. The administration cost, I think, would be prohib- 
itive, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Why ? 

Mr. Burgess. You would have to take a man and put him in a uni- 
form, and put him in the service for 3 months, and then you would 
have to take him out and then later you would have to bring him back 
in and put him in uniform. 

Of course, we will have training, but that will be in a nearby camp. 

Mr. Srxes. You are not going ‘to give that man a complete set of 
uniforms at the end of 6 months, 2 are you / 

Mr. Burcess. He would be uniformed in the 6-month program, sir, 
like any other basic trainee. 

Mr. Stxes. Then his uniform probably would be serviced, cleaned, 
and reissued to another trainee, would it not ? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir. There would be a use of it. 

Mr. Srxes. So the uniform cost would not be of major significance. 
What would be the real difficulty ? 

I want you to face this thing realistically, because it is going to be 
a serious problem for many. 

Mr. Burgess. I want to ‘face it realistically, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. It is going to be a serious problem. If you can find a 
way for these men to serve 3 months or 4 months in one summer, and 
then to serve 3 months or 4 months in the next summer, you will find 
much less objection to the Reserve plan. I think you folks have just 
decided you do not like it. I can see some reasons why you would 
not like it, but is it as impractical as you seem to want to indicate? 

Mr. Burcess. No, sir. We have considered all types of time periods 
on this 6-month period. We think this is the period that meets the 
Services’ requirement best, to get a man into the best possible shape 
to then serve in a Reserve unit, and to get the rest of his training over 
the period of his obligation. 

I do not think, Mr. Sikes, that the 6 months is the disruptive period 
that people sometimes think it is. A person will have an opportunity 
to volunteer for this 6-month program at the age of 17 or 18. He 
may get a quota in this program. If he gets into line and gets his 
quota in this program, we are not going to be unreasonable about the 
starting date, once he gets his quota position. We would try to give 
him a starting date that would best fit his educational program, or, 
if he were a farm boy, one that would best fit the farm cycle, so that 
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we would not take him out in the middle of the planting season, or 
that we would not take the men at a time which would be disruptive 
to their college training. We believe by the series of starting dates 
we can cure the problem which I think 1s the basis for your question, 
sir. 

Mr. Srxes. You have not given me any reasons why, from the mili- 
tary standpoint, it would really be impractical to do it. That is the 
sort of information that I need for a fair consideration of the ques- 
tion which is going to be before us. 

When you study this record will you list the military objections 
that are sound and logical from the standpoint of training or cost, 
which Congress should take into consider ation ? 

Mr. Burcess. That is going to be very amply covered in our presen- 

tation, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Sixes. I should like to have you do that. 

Mr. Burcess. I will give you a statement for the record. This is 
something we have gone into quite exhaustively, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


This question is best answered by breaking it down to a military training 
section and a cost section. 


MILITARY TRAINING 


The military objections to the split-training program of 3 or 4 months in sue. 
cessive years are properly headed under logistic support as well as training. 

A full staff of trainers and service personnel capable of operating facilities to 
accommodate 100,000 trainees the first vear would of necessity be doubled the 
second year and possibly exceed that the third year of such a program. This 
would be an impossible task as the number of trainers thus required could not 
possibly be furnished from within current and proposed manpower ceilings with- 
out depreciating the combat potential of the standing forces to a dangerous degree. 
The number of facilities required over and above that proposed under the national 
reserve plan, where the training would be for 6 consecutive months, would be 
excessive, as this plan with a phased training program would only need to accom- 
modate approximately 50,000 trainees at any one time. If the split-training plan 
were adopted these facilities would stand idle and deteriorate accordingly for 
the other 9 months of the year. 

The training received during the first year’s 3-month period would be largely 
forgotten by the time this group got back to camp for its second year’s training. 
This would require a certain amount of refresher training thus deleting that from 
the amount of time to be devoted to a more advanced program. Such a program 
could very easily require a third 3-month tour of duty if the degree of proficiency 
desired were to be attained. It is these interruptions that the national reserve 
plan seeks to avoid. 

Then, there is the question of morale, as it relates to education and the labor 
force. Dr. Karl T. Compton testified on this subject before this committee on 
the universal military training hearings in January 1952. He felt that the effects 
upon education might be very beneficial, as experience from World War ITI showed 
that voung men made better students after having served for a period in the 
Armed Forces. Furthermore, the young man graduating from high school in 
February or June could very well enter college at the beginning of the semester 
after the 6-months training without any great loss of time. This does not provide 
any appreciable interruption of education. He also pointed out that 70 percent 
of all 18-year-olds enter the labor force, and that the Department of Labor in- 
formed him that it would be much better for this group to receive 6 consecutive 
months of training prior to entering the labor force than to have large numbers 
pulled out each year for a 3-month period, thus creating a disruptive factor in 
industry. 

The National Security Training Commission, under the chairmanship of Sen- 
ator Wadsworth, examined the practicality of such a program in great detail. 
They found that it was impractical and presented their findings to this com- 
mittee in January 1952 when hearings on universal military training were held. 
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CcosTs 


The additional costs involved in 2 training periods of 3 months each, during 
the summer months of consecutive years, cannot be determined since specific 
plans of the respective services for this type of training have not been developed. 

There are, however, certain additional costs which obviously would be inher- 
ent in such a program. They include: 

1. Annual costs of opening additional facilities, such as barracks and mess 
halls or the reopening of additional posts and stations to meet short-time peak 
loads. 

The costs of moving the additional training and support personnel to the 
sites. 

8. Costs of processing trainees (including physical examinations) would be 
doubled. 

4. Travel costs of trainees, estimated at $50 for the 6-month period, would be 
doubled. 

5. Costs of renovation of that part of the clothing turned in by the trainee for 
reissue would be doubled. 

6. Clothing costs would increase, for it is impracticable to require the return 
of the following items for renovation and reissue: Combat boots, $7.40 per pair ; 
cotton underwear, 85 cents per set; low shoes, $5 per pair; cotton socks, 30 cents 
per pair; wool socks, 55 cents per pair. 


Mr. Mititer. Would you yield for one point? 
Mr. Sikes. Yes. 


LEAVES AND FURLOUGHS UNDER TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Minter. I think it would be desirable, Mr. Secretary, if you 
would include in there your calculations on leaves and furloughs. In 
other words, if you have only 3 months of duty, conceivably it could 
all be duty. I do not imagine you are going to take a recruit and then 


train him for 6 months without his having any time off at all. 

That would be another item of expense. In order that we have both 
sides of this picture we should have that information. 

Mr. Burgess. I do not think we are thinking about any furloughs 
for him for the 6 months, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. You will do it, though. 

Mr. Burcess. We may have to give him a couple of weekend passes, 
but we think we can get much more out of that man if we have him for 
the 6 months on the base. That is my experience, sir, in my military 
training. 

Mr. Mitter. You might do so, but I doubt if you will get away 
from it. 

Mr. Burcess. We are going to be a little parsimonius on the fur- 
loughs, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


LEAVES AND FURLOUGHS 


Each trainee made the 6-month plan, or under a plan providing for 2 consecu- 
tive training periods of 3 months, would earn the same amount of leave. Thus, 
there would be no difference in the funds required for terminal-leave payments. 

It is estimated that the number of emergency leaves granted under each plan 
would be identical. 

The present Army plan for 6 consecutive months of training provides that 
those individuals who desire leave over the Christmas holidays will be given 7 
days’ leave. No estimates are available regarding the number that may request 
such leave, so that approximate costs have not been developed. ‘Terminal-leave 
payments for such individuals, however, would be reduced. 
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RATIO OF CIVILIAN TO MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wuirrten. Mr. Secretary, there are lots of fields with regard t 
the military where I do not feel that personal observations and expe. 
riences of my own would count for too much, but there are certain 
other aspects of the program where perhaps we can contribute to the 
thinking about some phases of it. 

Mr. Bureess. Yes, sir. I know that, sir. 

Mr. Wuirrten. At the present, apparently, it is felt by the military 
that if we stay prepared and ready no all-out war is expected. It has 
been testified here, too, that we will have present military needs and 
costs for such a long period of years as to mean that we should not 
even think about it, as to the end of this problem. We have this $30 
billion or $40 billion a year drain on our economy, to stay ready, so 
as to not have the war that we do not anticipate if we stay ready. 

That being the outlook—and it is clear in the record that that is the 
outlook—it strikes me that it is time that we begin to look at this 
annual drain and the meeting of these requirements in a little differ- 
ent light from the way we did during the fighting war. At that 
time it was clearly a sound policy to hire the civilians to do the jobs, so 
that your military people could fight. 

Apparently, as it now stands, we are looking the other direction, 
and it is a standby sort of program, year in and year out—standby, 
but ready. It makes we wonder if we should not look at the civilian 
part of the present operation. 

Apparently you have about as many civilian employees as you have 
military employees. They run pretty close together; do they not! 
Mr. Burgess. I do not think that is the figure in my statement. 

Mr. Wuirten. I looked at the tables in the budget. 

Mr. Burcess. I believe that the figure I gave you is 1,180,764 for 
June 30, 1955 and I believe that our military strength—at least at the 
end of 1956—is 2,859,000. 

Mr. Wuirren. Then it runs a little more than one-third ? 

Mr. Burgess. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. Probably I was looking at the wrong table yesterday. 

Mr. Bureess. I think those were the two comparisons. 

Mr. Wuirren. What is the annual total cost of your civilian em- 
ployees ? 

Mr. Burcess. Do you have that figure, Mr. Cooper ? 

Mr. Coorer. It is running now approximately $43, billion. 


AVERAGE SALARIES AND GRADES OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Wuirten. $43, billion. What is the average grade and salary 
of your civilian employees this year and for the last several years! 

Mr. Burcess. I do not have that figure. I can get it very easily. 

Mr. Wuirren. Please give us that information for the record. 
Since the law requires a report, I should like to know that. 
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(The following was submitted :) 
The following table presents total dollars for civilian employment, the average 


salary and the average grade (derived from the GAO pay table) for the years 
1953 through 1956 : 


Total 
funds 


Average 


Man-years salary 


Fiscal year 





Millions Thousands 

$5, 015 1,313 

‘ — 4, 806 1, 241 
1055, estimated iduimabapeigne : 4,812 1, 210 | 
1956, estimated - elias 4, 777 1, 169 


NotE.—Data include estimated man-years and funds for MSA and Army civil functions 
UTILIZATION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wuirren. As I have stated earlier, I served during the war on 
the Defense Appropriations Committee. I recall very distinctly that 
all the military men that I heard, and all that I have seen since say any 
period when you are not actually engaged in war is one where one of 
the most difficult things you have to do is to find something for your 
men to do. I am talking about a period like is now antic ipated with 
a large Army, Navy, and Air Force, at a time when there is no war 
going on. 

Mr. Burcess. That is a problem. 

Mr. Wurrren. It isa problem. We have met that problem in many 

cases, have we not, by giving very free leave privileges and by actually 
keeping them on the base where they are stationed as little as one- 
third of the time ? 

Mr. Burgess. I think there, Mr. Whitten—— 

Mr. Wuirren. I should like for you to answer me, and then you may 
qualify it. 

Mr. Buregss. I do not think that is exactly right. 

Mr. Wuirren. I will ask the question this way : What is the av erage 
umount of time in a condition such as we have now that a man in 
the armed services actually spends at his post on duty ¢ 

Mr. Bureess. Well, sir, in SAC, for instance, a man is on a 60-hour- 
a-week alert. 

Mr. Wuirren. I say the average throughout the year. 

Mr. Burerss. I do not have the avera ge e figur e to give you. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. If you will get it you will find it will 
be a very small percentage “of the time, just due to the fact that you 
have lots of people and very little work, relatively, as long as we are 
not actually engaged in war. 

Mr. Burgess. I think we have cut down on that idleness factor, sir, 
tremendously. I cannot give you the figure, but I really think we 
have cut that down tremendously. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am talking about a situation which is nobody’s 
fault. 

Mr. Buregss. I understand, sir. 

Mr. Wuirrten. It is just the system. 

Mr. Buregss. I understand, sir. 

Mr. Wuirrten. If you are keeping them busy you have to have a 
whole lot of “made work.” 

Mr. Burgess. I understand. 
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USE OF MILITARY PERSONNEL TO REPLACE CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Wurrren. The point I am making here is that while it was dur- 
ing the war a sound policy to say, “Where a civilian can do it, do not 
tie the military man down, have him where he can fight,” that now 
the situation may be different. That was a sound policy y. Now, if we 
do face the present situation for 20 years, is it not also sound that 
where you are going to have the men in service, to use the military to 
do the various jobs, and thereby not have to hire so many civilian 
people, you should use them? You have little for all of them to do, yet 
there is practically no reduction in the civilian employees in this 
budget. There is very, very little reduction. 

Mr. Burgess. It has been pretty sizeable since the Korean war, Mr, 
Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirren. Inthe Korean war that was true. 

Mr. Burerss. I say since the Korean war. 

Mr. Wuirren. The President’s budget and the testimony here shows 
that on the present level it is anticipated we will maintain this position 
for many, many years, with the present drain on the Treasury, which 
we all recognize we have to have. Is it sound now to keep the present 
civilian levels, when vou have these men in the service and we do not 
expect them to be fighting, if we continue our high level? In other 
words, is it not sound to use your military people in this kind of a pe- 
riod that has been described in the testimony to do many jobs, and 
thereby reduce this $434 billion that we are annually paying the 
civilians? 

Mr. Burorss. Every program we have, sir, is to see that we have as 
tight a ship as possible in terms of personnel. I think your philosophy 
is certainly one we recognize. We do not trv to increase the civilian 
side when we have that military man and we have to have him. That 
is particularly true in this rotation system. 

Mr. Wnirrten. I agree that you are not trying to increase them, but 
you are still operating under a Korean system. The budget here and 
the testimony shows that there is a different outlook. 

I am not talking about vour trving to increase them. T am asking 
if present conditions and the condition of this budget and things that 
T think I see in it—certainly it is borne out by the testimony here— 
which causes us to face a 5- or 10- or 15- or 20-year period of carrying 
this program at 30 to 40 billion dollars cost each year, I raise the pos- 
sibility that we should cut the civilian personnel back and do tlie 
job insofar as possible with the military. We know we have the 
military personnel, and you have a hard job finding something for 
them to do. 

Mr. Burcerss. Colonel Roll here is in our manpower requirements 
operation, which covers both civilian and military. He has one idea 
lie would like to express to you, sir. He has been scientifically follow- 
ing thisthing. Mavbe he can heln me a little bit here. 

Colonel Rott. My answer, Mr. Whitten, would be based on just 
having come from an assignment as a regimental commander. 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Rott. What you say must be related to the training which 
is being conducted. As we become more technical in the military 
field it ‘actually takes longer to get a man ready for a combat assign- 
ment than it did when the weapons system was less complex. Certain 
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of these functions which are done on posts and stations—cutting the 
grass, for instance—could be done by the military men. It would be 
at the expense of training. In view of the number of new men—— 

Mr. Wurrren. I should like to have you tell me why it would have 
to be at the expense of training. He has already been trained. All 
of them are not just new men, you know. 

You said it would come at the expense of training. You know that 
is not so. 

It could be true, if you did not pay any attention to his training, 
but it easily could be otherwise. It could come after training. 

Colonel Roxu. It could, sir. We operate a training program which 
essentially is a 45-hour-a-week training program. 

There are many other things about the care and maintenance of 
his equipment and facilities Which occur outside that work schedule. 
If additional functions such as camp maintenance are to be performed 
by the military, it can be done by employing him either a total larger 
number of hours a week, or cutting into some of his time curre ntly 
assigned to training. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will the gentleman yield to permit an observation ¢ 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I, too, have served on this committee for quite some 
few years. I can rec call when almost every year we have ever had 
hearings this committee has been insisting upon the military using 
civilians, so far as possible, for civilian- type jobs, for many reasons. 
First, it costs less, Also, they are not responsible for the dependents, 
for medical care, for postwar benefits, and veterans’ benefits, and 1,001 
other things. 

So if there has been a tendency to put some civilians in these jobs 
it is because, as I see it, the Defense Department has been carrying 
out the request and suggestion of this and other congressional com- 
mittees. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, I do not question that in the least. I want to 
say this: By my line of questioning I am not trying to indict anybody. 
I am just trying to say that with a changed condition we should take 
anew look. 

I want to point out that I know you cannot eliminate the civilian 
employees. Of course you cannot. But we have before us a budget 
where the military fighting personnel has been reduced apparently 
because of its cost since you say there is no change in policy. I am 
asking if it would not have been more sound to have kept the military 
people and, in this period when we are not contemplating being in a 
fight, let them do some of these things, to help the military people, 
applying the cut to the civilian employees in this budget. T only raise 
the question. I believe the military personnel, most of them would 
be better satisfied under present conditions to have more to do. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would the gentleman permit another observation ? 

Mr. Wuirrten. Let me finish and then I would be glad to. 

T do not mean this committee has been wrong. T have been one of 
those in prior periods who insisted on using civilian personnel where 
you could free military, but this budget cuts down on the military 
people apparently because of the drain on the Federal Treasury. I 
am raising the question whether we have given thought to some reduc- 
tion in the other things so we could keep our active strength. 
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There is another question I should like to raise, and I do not differ 
with your reasoning on it: The matter of pay and subsistence and the 
matter of dependents is a factor that may enter into the problem of 
reenlisments. I would also raise a question as to whether one pos- 
sibility is not that under present conditions a great many of the men 
get fed up because they have relatively little to do. In other words, 
it fits right into the question I raise about your military people under 
these conditions doing those things—I am not trying to spell them 
een you could use military people to do until you have actual 

ghting. 

If you do not give them a job to do, which perhaps some civilian is 
doing now, it is my observation that lots of them whom I have talked 
to would not be happy. They would be much happier with a job than 
they are under present conditions with relatively little to do. 

ou may say that in the earlier periods of training they do not 
have the time and you have to have them apart and all of that, but 
if you have time on your hands, in order to keep down trouble you 
will probably drill them a lot just to drill the energy out. I quote 
what military people have told me. 

I am saying that many of those things are in the nature of made 
work. When you have 2 or 3 million people and you have a football 
squad and you are not going to have a game, so to speak, you have 
to resort to lots of things. 

Mr. Burerss. If you are going to eventually have a game, you also 
have to have them in an excellent state of training. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. 

Mr. Burcess. That is the game ahead we have to worry about. 

Mr. Wuirten. That is right. And I hope that it does not come. 

Mr. Burcesss. Let us hope we are not badly off schedule. 

Mr. Wuirren. The schedule I hear about here is long years ahead. 
I hope it is very long. 

Mr. Burcess. Yes, sir; I do, too. I hope it is never. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I simply raise these questions. 

Mr. Bureerss. Could I try to answer that question, if I may, sir? 

Mr. Wuirrten. Yes. I should like for you to keep in mind that 
this budget does cut down the military people. 

Mr. Burecess. I do not think it is the desire of the Defense Depart- 
ment to have either a civilian or a military man in an idle capacity. 
My experience prior to World War II, when I was in the military, 
was that I thought we did have, in the phase of the military I was in, 
some fairly unproductive ways of using my particular time. This 
was before Pearl Harbor, sir. 

However, since coming on this job, and even before I came on this 
job, I have lived in the neighborhood of Fort Jackson. Since I have 
come on this job I have done some traveling around, Every time I see 
a soldier, an airman, or a seaman, I talk to him about just the matter 
you have been discussing. I am convinced, sir, that we are doing a 
etter job of making certain that our people are in a training program 
or in an assignment which is fully utilizing that man for the day when 
we are going to have that game that we may not have today. 

I really think that our philosophy and our policy in the Defense 
Department is to try to have neither the civilian nor the military man 
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in an area of idleness. I think that our military forces and the ones 
we are working toward are tailored to meet the requirements which 
we may face, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, again, may I say that I am not trying 
to say that I know all the answers to these things. Neither am I find- 
ing fault with your present situation. 

Mr. Bureess. I know that, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. I did spend the month of October dealing with the 
military people. I was briefed by all of your folks throughout Eu- 
rope. I went over on a military boat. 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. If you do not believe that 50 percent of the people 
with whom I talked discussed this matter, you are wrong. 

Mr. Bureess. I know, sir. 

Mr. Wuarrren. When ‘that many have raised the question and when 
I see so many that do get out of the service, it is sufficient reason for 
me to raise the question as to whether more soldiers would not reen- 
list if you gave them jobs where they could see their contribution a 
little more clearly. 

Mr. Buregss. I agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. There isa changed situation. 

Mr. Burcess. I know that there is a problem. 

Mr. Wuirren. There is a change in this budget and there is a change 
in the testimony, from what we have had for the last several years. 
In view of that I raise the question again. In wartime, when there 
is a War going on, if you can get a civilian to do the job and thereby 
free a military man, that is sound. 

I have raised the question, since I understand from this testimony 
that the outlook is somewhat different. If that were the outlook it 
would be sound. If there is a change in outlook it would be sound to 
see what the military people could do, and cut down civilians instead 
of having to cut down on the military people. 

If you have to save money by direction of the President’s budget, 
you might direct that cut toward reducing the civilian employees. I 
know that you will end up with lots of civilian employees, because you 
need them, but there is enough leeway in it to raise a question, as to 
whether there should be a further review, just as you have reviewed 
our military situation in this budget. 

Mr. Burerss. My understanding of the problem has not been so 
much from the standpoint of the money as it has been from the stand- 
point of having what we need. We think we have a program which 
is the wise balance both from a civilian and a military standpoint. I 
think there is no question about it, sir, that the overseas commitments 
and our locations of troops and operations overseas, as well as the ro- 
tational base we need at home, quite apart from our protection here, 
means that we do have the problem of people wondering if they are 
on a productive mission, particularly if they are on a boat t: aking peo- 
ple overseas, or on missions of assignment overseas. It represents a— 
problem. 

Mr. Wurrren. I do not have any complaint about people going over 
or coming back. 

Mr. Burcess. The conversations you ran into, sir, indicated that. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am just talking about employment in places where 
they were stationed. 
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*. Bureess. We are watching it. 
. SortvNer. May I make an observation, Mr. Chairman ? 
* Sueprarp. Mr. Andrews? 
Anprews. Mr. Secretary—— 
. Sueprarpd. Do you wish to yield to Mr. Scrivner ? 
Anprews. I will yield to him. 


REDUCTION OF MILITARY STRENGTH 


Mr. Scrivner. I wanted to interpose a thought, as Mr. Whitten was 
talking. One of the reasons that it is possible to reduce some of the 
military strength is because we have made a greater use of civilians in 
civilian-type jobs. Is that true, Mr. Secretary 4 

Mr. Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The second observation is that it may be his view 
that the cut in the military was made to stop a drain on the Federal 
Treasury, but that in and of itself is not the complete answer. That is 
only a small fraction of the answer. 

I would point out that the cut in the military is being made in 
exactly the Army where you are today drafting young men into the 
military service. We are given a choice between depriving a young 
man of his normal pursuits ‘by the draft and putting him in the Arny, 
or finding a civilian who can do that particular type of work, who can 
do it as well or better and do it cheaper, without the consequent after- 
math of military training, such as hospitalization, compensation, dis- 
ability, and all those things. 

Uncle Sam would be getting a much better bargain, and we are 
doing more nearly what my conception of the great free America is 
than otherwise, because, so far as I can recall, the United States right 
now is the only Nation which is drafting men when a war is not on, 
and sending them to foreign countries whether they want to go or not. 
Kven when the Korean war was on most of the other allied countries 
that are not considered as free as we are never sent a man outside his 
own country unless he volunteered to go. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Andrews? 

Mr. Wuirren. Will the gentleman yield to me briefly ? 

Mr. Anprews. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Wuirten. Of course, I cannot differ with the statement of my 
friend, Mr. Scrivner, as he has described it; but I should like to point 
out that the representations in the presentation of this witness show 
that they plan to take all the boys into the service. They plan a con- 
tinuation of training programs where these boys will either be in the 
service or in training. 

I raise the question again: If you are going to have that kind of a 
situation, should we not review and make use of our information to 
keep the extra expense on the side? The military will decide these 
_things. I am not saying there is anything wrong with it now, but I 
do raise again the question of whether you should look in that direc- 
tion. 

Mr. Burerss. I think, sir, if I might have the opportunity to just 
make a comment, that the National Reserve plan and the statement 
which I have here is the program which the President has enunciated 
on many occasions; most recently to a lengthy degree in his January 
13 message on security. 
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The National Reserve plan I have been talking about, where every- 
body serves, is a thoughtful, reasonable plan whereby we can have in 
che Reserve a trained Reserve complementary to the active forces, so 
chat we do not have an active establishment that is run to a major 
degree on induction but by a large-scale voluntary enlistment program. 

What we are trying to do is to get into wise balance with the active 
force by developing a strong Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Wurrren. To make my position clear, I do not advocate draft- 
ing one single American boy extra. I say if you are going to draft 
him is it not better to let him work some for his own happiness, and 
not also hire the civilian. That is the point I raise. 

Mr. Bureess. That is the reason why we are trying to get our Active 
Reserve plan enacted so that we will have him and then call him 
when necessary. 


PARTICIPATION IN RESERVE TRAINING 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Secretary, on page 23 of your statement you said: 


On June 30, 1954, we had 2.2 million men in the Ready Reserve, not including 
330,000 on active duty, but of these, less than 700,000 were participating in a drill- 
pay status in the Reserve training program. In the Army Reserve, less than 10 
percent of the enlisted men in the Ready Reserve were participating in training 
programs. 

In the next paragraph you say : 

Over 60 percent of the nonprior service enlisted personnel in the National 
Guard and Air National Guard have completed less than the equivalent of 
basie training. 

Mr. Bureess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. What is the reason for the number being so small, 
of those receiving the training ? 

Mr. Burcess. Well, I think one of the reasons, sir, is that in the 
Army and also in the National Guard we have not had compliance 
procedure for getting these people to serve their remaining Reserve 
obligation. To the largest extent possible we are operating on a Vol- 
untary Reserve today. 

That is, I think, the main reason why these people are not partici- 
pating. Of course, we would rather see a completely Voluntary Re- 
serve, but I have grave question in my mind as to whether we can 
afford the types of incentives which would give us that kind of Reserve. 

Mr. Anprews. Is this lack of training due in any way to a lack of 
funds? ; 

Mr. Burcrss. The funds that we have today are generally the ones 
we think we can expend with the type of compliance procedures we 
are operating under, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. As a matter of fact, giving a man basic training 
through the Reserve program or the National Guard is far cheaper 
than taking them in the Regular Army. 

Mr. Burcess. We think it is far cheaper, sir; provided we have this 
active training in the plan yet to be enacted. 

Mr. Anprews. If that becomes law it would be mandatory ? 

Mr. Bureess. We would have this compliance situation, and we 
would have the opportunity to give a man, over the period of his 
Reserve obligation, the proper training. It would be much more 
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extensive for the man with shorter active-service training, as opposed 
to the other. We would give them a shorter obligation, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. It is my opinion that the Government gets more for 
its money in Reserve training. 

Mr. Buragss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpDrews. By paying Reserve members of the Army or Navy 
or Marine Corps to take these weekly drills or monthly drills, rather 
than training a man in basic training in the Army. 

Mr. Bureess. It is the most economical means of arriving at what 
we need to carry out the protection and missions which face us over the 
coming years, sir. 


PER-MAN COST OF BASIC TRAINING 


Mr. Anprews. I think you stated the cost for giving a man basic 
training was $3,200? 
Mr. Burcess. That is right, sir. 


RECRUITING SERVICE COST 


Mr. Anprews. Can you tell me how much the services are spending 
for recruiting services ? 

Mr. Bureess. I do not have that figure for recruiting services, sir. 
May I give you a statement on that, or send you a letter on that? Ido 
not have those figures with me. 

Mr. Suepparp. Excuse me, please, gentlemen. So long as the ques- 
tion is in the record, unless there is something of a confidential nature 
involved, please submit the information for the record. 

Mr. Burcess. I would be pleased to, sir. 

(The information appears on p. 210.) 

Mr. Anprews. Is each branch of the service carrying on a recruiting 
program ? 

Mr. Burcess. That ismy understanding; yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. You cannot at this time tell how many men are en- 
gaged in that type of service ? 

Mr. Burcess. Do you have that, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Ler. We have the figures on the number of recruiters in each 
service here. 

Mr. Anprews. I should like to have them submitted. 

(The following was submitted :) 


Average recruiters first 6 months fiscal year 1955 


Army A ft 684 
Navy DE RE RO os sh nccoaieso amend pis 2, 287 

Mr. Anprews. Is it true today that in many cities each branch of 
the service rents separate property for offices for the recruiting 
service ? 

Mr. Burarss. I believe, to a large extent, it is on a separate-property 
basis, sir. I think in some instances they may carry it out in the 
Reserve training centers, where the space is available. 

Mr. Ler. Much of the space is rent-free space; that is, rent free 
to the Department of Defense. 
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Mr. Anprews. But you do have cities in which you rent property 
for recruiting offices ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. If you can furnish it for the record, would you 
please submit the amount that the services are paying for rent for 
recruiting offices, the number of men engaged in recruiting service, 
and the cost to each of the services? 

Mr. Burcrss. We will supply a statement for the record, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. I have served on the Independent Offices Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for several years, and we had before our 
committee the Selective Service group. General Renfrew told our 
committee last year that the Training Commission, in their report to 
the President last year, said that $44 million was spent last year on 
recruiting. That was fiscal 1953. 

Is that about right, or do you know ? 

Mr. Burgess. I do not know the answer to that question, sir. 

Mr. ANprews. Then later General Hershey made a statement, which 
I wish you would think about. 

Mr. Burogss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. General Hershey was asked this question : 

Is it your opinion that recruiting services costing $44 million a year roughly 


represent an amount that could be saved, and that just as many men as needed 
could get gotten through your Agency? 


General Hershey made this reply: 


I believe very honestly we could furnish all the men to all the services, and 
I believe the services could have most of the benefits of the so-called voluntary 
system, especially if they would initially compel each of the services to take its 
share of the men from the group. 


Have you ever discussed that question of recruiting with General 
Hershey ¢ 

Mr. Burcess. I have not discussed it with General Hershey, but I 
have some ideas on his statement there, sir. 

I think in the case of the Navy and the Air Force and the Marine 
Corps, and to the extent that the Army requires it, unless we can have 
these enlistees for the periods of time over and above 2 years, with 
the types of technology and equipment with which we are manning 
our outfits today, that if we went into the 2-year plan in these services 
and interrupted this technical backbone of 4 years enlistment and 
reenlistment we would be getting into some very serious areas, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Have you given any thought to trying to save some 
money on recruiting ? 

Mr. Buraess. I think $44 million, by comparison to the value we 
get out of the men who stay with us 4 years, sir, who can operate a 
jet aircraft mechanically, or who can serve as crew chief on one of 
these pieces of equipment that costs up to millions of dollars—we 
would be getting into some very serious situations. $44 million by 
comparison, I think I can prove, is very, very minor, by comparison 
to the total budget. 

Mr. Anprews. I wish you would put into the record exactly what 
the cost to the services is for recruiting. 

Mr. Burgess. I would be pleased to, sir. 
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(The information is as follows :) 
Recruiting service costs 


1. Estimated cost of recruiting enlisted personnel in fiscal years 1955 and 195) 
excluding the costs of examining and processing applicants. 


. Marine iB ’ 
Army Navy ! Corps Air Force Total 


j 
Fiscal year 1955 $13, 906,000 | $11,950,000 | $5,763,183 | $12,411,000 | $44, 030, is 
Fiscal year 1956............--.-..| 13,430,000 | 13, 954, 000 | 5, 550,318 | 11, 210, 000 | 44, 144, 318 
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. Amount included in above figures for rental of space occupied by recruiting 
offices. 


; | 
‘ Marine Se om 
Army Corps Air Foree | Total 


' 


Fiscal year 1955.............- 216, 000 11, 000 4,025 | 118, 800 | 349, 825 
Fiscal year 1956_............... 216, 000 4 | 4, 025 | 316, 800 547, 82 


Average number of personnel included in costs shown in 1 above. 


| | j 
Army Navy ! Marine Corps | Air Force Total 


| Mili- | Civile | Mili- | Civile | Mili: | Civ ne mili- | Civil | min | Civil 


tary | ian tary | ian tary ian | tary ian tary 


0| 2,784 53 | 8, 999 


} | 
1 | | 
| | 
Fiscal year 1956-_--.. 1, 160 10 L 2, 354 | 53 | 


| 
| 

Fiscal year 1955....| ‘ 5 | L ccsenig canst: SAO | 
| | 





1 Navy cost and persounel figures include ain for approxim: vam 284 pinned eng: ah in enlisted 
examining and processing and in officer procurement. 


Mr. Anprews. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


ROTATION POLICY 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Secretary, will you give us a full statement on 
your policy of rotation for each branch of the service, stating whether 
or not this rotation policy is being changed by virtue of the joint reso- 
lution and the President's decision to use the 7th Fleet in the Formosa 
area / 

(The following was submitted.) 


ROTATION POLICY 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The rate at which each service must rotate personnel between the United 
States and overseas bases a og primarily upon the proportion of that service's 
total strength deployed overseas. The larger the proportion of strength deployed 
overseas the longer duty tours ae be in any given overseas area. To do other- 
wise would nullify the effect of rotation by proportionate curtailment of the 
tour of duty within the United States. As a result, the tour of duty for each 
service within any prescribed area will vary as the proportion of that service's 
total strength deployed overseas. Any changes in deployments will cause col- 
pensating changes in the length of duty tours in one or several overseas areas 
The services are endeavoring to achieve as uniform a policy as possible within 
the limitations peculiar to each of the services. The Department of Defense 
is aware that geographical areas vary widely in their desirability, depending 
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principally upon climate, available housing, presence of dependents and gen- 
eral economic living conditions. It is Department of Defense policy that tours 
of duty prescribed for various overseas areas afford recognition to these varia- 
tions. The Department of Defense therefore reviews rotation policies of the 
services continuously in an effort to equalize the burden of hardships of over- 
seas service to the maximum degree practicable. 


ARMY 


Overseas tours of duty now required of personnel are set forth in AR 600-175 
and vary from 16 months in Korea to 36 months in more desirable locations. 

There are various categories of activities in the United States in which indi- 
yiduals are stabilized for longer periods in their assignments. In the case of 
officers, this is usually for 3 years. There are now approximately 12,000 officers 
in stabilized assignments. There are 40,000 enlisted personnel in stabilized as- 
signments. This means that to meet oversea requirements, personnel not so 
protected must move more frequently. 

In an effort to solve problems of morale and unit effectiveness incident to fre- 
quent reassignment, the Department of Army has recently instituted a plan for 
unit rotation known as Gyroscope. Under this plan, units will spend 31 months 
in the United States between overseas tours of duty. The Army is now assuring 
enlisted personnel of only 18 months in the United States between overseas tours. 
Under the unit rotation plan, the required tour of duty overseas will be 33 
months. 

Regardless of present planning, the actual length of overseas duty tours ulti- 
mately will be dependent upon the authorized strength of the Army and the 
proportion of that strength which must be deployed overseas in accomplishing 
assigned missions. 

Formosa.—At present, the Army does not contemplate any appreciable addi- 
tional overseas deployments as a result of the joint resolution on Formosa. To 
the extent future developments may make such deployments necessary, the 
required tour of overseas duty can be expected to be adjusted accordingly. 

Special problems.—Changes in authorized ceilings and in commitments pro- 
duced over 40 changes to the Army’s personnel program between fiscal year 1950 
and fiscal year 1954. As a result, it is impossible to conduct long-range rotation 
planning on a stable basis with any assurance that programs can be adhered to. 
In addition, the Army’s enlisted strength includes approximately 54 percent 
Selective Service, 44 percent Regular Army and 2 percent National Guard and 
Reserve. Approximately 74 percent of the officers are other than regulars. Se- 
lective Service personnel serve the relatively short obligated 24-month period of 
service. This reduces their overseas retainability to approximately 17 months. 
The result is to place a disproportionate burden on career personnel. 


NAVY 


Officers—There must be a sufficient rotation of officers to insure that they 
receive that variety of experience necessary to establish their proficiency com- 
mensurate with the Navy's required readiness. Officers are rotated ashore in 
order to give all officers opportunity to fill sea billets, maintain their seagoing 
proficiency and to provide those ashore more settled family life. Officers who 
remain ashore too long lose their value as effective operational officers as well 
as losing their operational viewpoint in planning and administrative problems 
ashore, 

Enlisted personnel.—Enlisted personnel are rotated as dictated by the require- 
ments to fill sea and shore billets with added consideration toward bringing them 
ashore for purposes of morale and training. The Navy seeks to keep an enlisted 
man in a given ship as long as he is at sea and in a given shore activity for 2 
years. Greater periods ashore are not feasible at this time. 

Stability —The cessation of Korean hostilities has aided in stabilizing per- 
sonnel assignments. The frequency of transfer of staff corps officers has been 
reduced and the average length of their shore tours increased to 3 or 4 years. 
Short-term Reserve officers are kept in a single duty station throughout their 
2- to 3-year period of active duty as much as possible. The length of command 
tours at sea has been increased. 

Formosa.—The Joint Resolution on Formosa, as yet has had no direct effect 
on personnel rotation policies. Longer or more frequent periods away from home 
ports will be necessary to the extent additional fleet units may be required. 
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Special problems.—The greatest single cause of permanent change of station 
orders is the coming and going from and to active duty of some 25,000 officers 
and some 385,000 enlisted men annually because of the large numbers who do 
not desire to make a career of naval service. This uncontrollable input and 
egress, combined with fluctuations in the total strength of the Navy, causes a 
disproportionate chain reaction in rotational reassignments. Each ship com- 
missioned or decommissioned requires reassignment of career personnel with 
specific qualifications and experience, thus generating a chain reaction of assign- 
nents to fill other gaps created. 

AIR FORCE 


Tours of duty.—Overseas tours are established at the maximum length (with 
due consideration for the health, morale, and career development of the in- 
dividual), in order to achieve stability and reduce the requirement for non- 
effective personnel in pipeline status. Recognizing these factors, the Air Force 
has attempted to establish a compromise between the need for longer tours to 
achieve stability and maintain operational efficiency, and of shorter tours to take 
cognizance of the local environments, unit and individual efficiency. 

At present the Air Force has established three types of foreign service tours: 

1. For personnel accompanied or joined by dependents: These tours range 
from 12 to 36 months, depending on area of assignment. 

2. Personnel unaccompanied or not joined by dependents: The overseas tour 
for such military personnel is 18 months, except for those areas where the 
normal tour is less. 

3. Bachelor-type personnel: The normal tour ranges from 12 to 36 months for 
such personnel depending on overseas area of assignment. 

Formosa.—Revisions in operational requirements, mission responsibilities, 
budgetary and personnel limitations all require constant review of rotation 
policies. However, at the moment, it is not indicated that the Joint Resolution 
on Formosa will require any appreciable adjustment of presently existing rota- 
tion policy. 

Special problems.—Operational commitments requires a considerable percentage 
of the active Air Force to be deployed overseas in strategic areas, constantly 
alert for retaliatory action in the event of an enemy attack. Lack of adequate 
housing and recreational facilities in many of these overseas areas is responsible 
for a morale problem affecting not only the military member, but his entire 
family. This has an adverse effect on the overall operating efficiency of both 
combat and support personnel. For example, personnel assigned to the Strategic 
Air Command and Tactical Air Command are presently required to serve through- 
out the world on temporary duty without dependents for periods up to 6 months. 
Frequently they change stations on very short notice. 


MARINE CORPS 


Incident to the redeployment of Marine Corps units in the Far Bast now under- 
way, rotation will be suspended during April, May, and June 1955. Subsequent 
to June 1955, rotation of personnel in Fleet Marine Force units deployed in the 
Pacific will be continued as in the past. This policy has not been affected by 
the Joint Resolution on Formosa. The Marine Corps has not experienced any 
particular difficulty with its current rotation policy. The eapability to sustain 


this policy will improve with the redeployment of the First Marine Division to 
the continental United States. 


REENLISTMENT PROBLEMS 


Mr. Deane. Which branch of the service is faced with the greatest 
problem on reenlistments? Can you give us a detailed explanation 
for each branch of the service, including the Marines? 

Mr. Bureagss. Yes, sir. 

(The following was submitted later :) 


SERVICE REENLISTMENT PROBLEMS 


All of the services have had serious problems of turnover resulting from low 
reenlistment rates. The differences among the services have been, to a large 
degree, differences in timing * * * rather than in intensity of the overall turn- 





station over. For example, the Army and Marine Corps, which recruit new enlistees 
officers for a normal 3-year term of service, experienced a sharp drop in reenlistment 
ho do rates and very heavy losses of regulars in fiscal year 1954, 3 years after the out- 
ut and preak of Korean hostilities. T he Navy and Air Force, operating under a + 
uses a year enlistment term, are similarly suffering from a sharp decline in reenlist 
D Com. ment rates and heavy turnover during fiscal year 1955. The Army, which pro- 
1 with cures the bulk of its new manpower through induction had extremely low re- 


enlistment yields from this category of personnel. 

This background may aid in an understanding of recent reenlistment trends, 
which are reviewed in more detail in reply to Mr. Sike’s question on the same 
subject. (See p. 194.) 
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range (The following statement was submitted :) 
A — Overseas dependents of military personnel 
© 
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both 
itegic Mr. Deane. How many civilians are now in different areas of the 
ough- world outside the continental United States? I should like to have 


nths. that broken down by services. 
Mr. Burgess. Is that both United States employees and indigenous 
personnel, sir? 
Mr. Deane. Yes; separately. 
(The following statement was submitted : ) 


United States civilian and military personnel outside the continental United States as of 
Soph 30, 1954 
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United States citizens 56, 24, 513 18, 707 
Non-United States citizens 111, 440 65, 233 11, 772 


Support personnel (indigenous)....-...-| 341, 597 245, 540 P 20, 291 


MILITARY 
Total 1, 379,060 | 601,606 | 441,513 66, 161 
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' Included with Navy. 
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RATIO OF CIVILIAN TO MILITARY STRENGTH OVERSEAS 


Mr. Deane. If this is a security matter you will know how to 
handle it. 

Mr. Buroaess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. I should like to have the figures you have just given 
related in proportion to the military. 

(The following was submitted :) 


Ratio of total civilians overseas (direct hire and support personnel) to total 
military strength overseas 

Total Department of Defense 1. civilian to gt. military, 

Army . 1 civilian to 1.79 military, 

avy. 2G. Marine Corte. <n <ceninnn—- bsicahaceisiin te sGevecians 1 civilian to 10.00 military, 

Air Force 1 civilian to 2.19 military, 


Mr. Deane. Thank you, Mr. aikieessi: 


RATIO OF CIVILIAN TO MILITARY PERSONNEL IN THE NAVY 


Mr. Froop. Mr. Secretary, I see that with regard to June 30, 1956, 
which is what we are talking about in the budget 

Mr. Burcess. Projected. 

Mr. Fioop. The Navy is to have civilian personnel in the number 
of 410.533; the Army is to have 438,406; and the Air Force is to have 
320,060. 

I see the total number of personnel in the Army and the Navy and 
the Air Force. Why does the Navy, with half as much in total, need 
nearly the same amount of civilian personnel? Why do you need so 
many civilians in the Navy ? 

Mr. Burgess. I will give you my answer to that, and maybe Colonel 
Roll can amplify it. I would think the civilian personnel would cover 
both the Marine Corps and the Navy. 

Colonel Rotx. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a good answer, but even so it is a lot of men. 

Mr. Burcess. The second part of the answer is that I think the 
type of supporting outfits the Navy has—Navy yards, gun factories, 
naval installations—and the types of people they have working on 
those things, which are peculiar to the Navy, probably supply the 
rest of it. 

Mr. Froop. Suppose, Colonel, that you supply for the record an 
additional answer to the question, dealing with something of that 

nature. On your statement it seems to me that it does not make sense, 
when you compare the total personnel in the three branches. The 
Navy turns up with almost the same number of civilians as the other 
two outfits. 

Mr. Ler. The shipyards are big users of Navy personnel. 

Mr. Froon. I have an idea as to what causes it. 

Mr. Burcess. We would be glad to put that in the record. 

Mr. Fioop. Somebody else might not understand. 

(The following statement was ; submitted. ) 

The Department of the Navy does have more civil-service employees per- 
centagewise to their military strength than any other military department. 
Two primary factors lead to this situation. The first is the fact that the Navy 


plans and budgets for civilians for both the Navy and the Marine Corps. Viewed 
on this basis the percentage drops considerably. Secondly, the Navy mission 
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and functions are such as to require maintenance and supply to be done in the 
United States. This is the immense industrial activity concerned with ship- 
yards, ordnance, and aircraft maintenance. These functions are appropriately 
performed by civil service employees instead of military personnel. For exaple, 
naval activities concerned with shipbuilding, conversion, overhead and repair 
had over 150,000 civil service employees in December 1954. Some additional 
80,000 were concerned with aircraft. 


OPERATION OF RECRUITING PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. As the Armed Forces become more and more of a so- 
called pushbutton operation—whatever that is—so more and more, of 
course, they are in direct competition with the civilian economy, 
which is becoming more and more a pushbutton operation—whatever 
that is, too. That is putting you in a very direct competition with the 
entire civilian economy; is it not? In other words, the military serv- 
ices years ago used to consist of fellows who carried guns. Now that 
is one of the last things the man does. He apparently does everything 
else first. 

I noticed your recruiting program. I am striking now at this ques- 
tion of reenlistment. I notice your recruiting programs and your 
inducements and your propaganda and your literature and your post- 
ers. You seem to be in competition with all of the educational sys- 
tems and universities and vocational training schools and what not. 
You are stressing the fact, “Come in here and we will train you so that 
you can get a job when you get out.” 

The whole psychological attitude of recruiting seems to be, “We 
do not want you to stay in. We are not interested in your staying in. 
But if you want the best kind of education, for vocational purposes— 
maybe for some academic purposes, too—and if in addition to that you 
want a lot of other things, why, then, you come in here and do not go 
some place else, and we will give you all of that and we will give you 
a uniform that the girls like, and we will feed you and give you your 
basketball game. We will give you the works. Nobody can compare 
with us. What do you get as soon as you get out? As soon as your 
hitch is over you can get the best job at the best pay.” 

How can you reconcile that psychological attack on your enlist- 
ment program with coming in here and moaning about this terrible re- 
enlistment problem? You do not want them to reenlist, you tell them. 

Mr. Burgess. I think, Mr. Flood, I am not acquainted with the 
type of promotional material you mention. I have not been reading 
it. That is not the kind crossing my desk. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you not go down the street? Do you not see it? 

Mr. Burcaess. I see the ads. I saw one last night, but it was not 
along that line, sir. 

I do think we have got to say to a military man, when he enlists 
with us, or even comes in under induction, that his period of time 
will be a productive period of time. It is aimed at making him the 
best possible soldier, airman, or naval man. It has a dual utiliza- 
tion to him, in the event that when he comes to the end of his period 
of service, if he wants to come back out of it, he has been doing some- 
thing which has not been a total loss to him. 

Although we give him this training and this experience which is 
principally to be utilized by the military services, both during active 
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service and when he comes out to civilian life, what he has learned 
will not be any harm when he does return to civilian status. 

Mr. Fioop. That is an excellent answer for the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, doing the job you are doing, to make to me. I am talking 
about Joe Brown, 17 years old in the X high school in Y city. Yow 
recruiting officers come on the stage in their uniforms, going before 
the assemblies at 9 o’clock in the morning, doing their jobs. I think 
they are doing it very well, but it is my opinion, for what it is worth, 
that vis-a-vis this terrible reenlistment program, the recruiting branch 
of the service is working at diametric opposites with whoever js 
handling your reenlistment program. You are not on the same team, 

Well, Mr. Chairman, it is after 12 o’clock. I have a few more ques. 
tions to ask the gentleman. Is he coming back ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, he is coming back. The committee will recess, 


Fripay, Fesruary 4, 1955, 
Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Burgess, we are pleased to have you again before us. Mr. Flood 
will proceed to interrogate. 


REENLISTMENT PROBLEMS 


Mr. Fioop. Most of my colleagues have been talking to you on this 
reenlistment problem. Why is the reenlistment rate so low? Why 
is it not picking up? 

I have been sitting here listening to all of that, and a thought 


occurred to me. I do not know whether it is true or not, but I had 
the feeling that there might be some more basic problem some place. 
Are we not just taking the froth off the top of this business ? 

That thought struck me, from hearing these men who are pretty 
close to the problem. I got the impression this thing is more loads. 
mental than housing or fringe benefits or a couple of dollars more 
a month and all that kind of thing. 

We are never going to be able to match private industry with wage 
scales, You are running a 3-million-man operation. I do not think 
you are ever going to try to say that the armed services at all levels 
should be paid what their opposite numbers in private industry get 
for whatever they are doing. I imagine that is just impossible. 

Therefore, I feel that the time has come in this year of our Lord 
1955, if this problem is as bad as these men obviously know it is and 
as you feel it is, to give it serious consideration. There is something 
wrong basically with the attitude of the American of this year, the 
young American, toward the armed services. That may be true of 
his friends, of his relatives, or of the Nation. 

There is something so basically and fundamentally wrong, I feel, 
that all this effort about housing and a few dollars a month and all 
these very important things in the mechanical operation of the job 
are not going to solve it. There is something else the matter, if that 
is so. 

Have you ever felt that in the bottom of your stomach, when these 
things are going on; that there is a gimmick in this thing, or a catch 
in this thing? 
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-. Bureess. Of course, Mr. Flood, I have long thought one of 

i - things we should do i in this country is to start the program 

of recognizing the military service not only as an obligation necessary 

for the protection of our country, but on the other hand, the honorable 

nature of the service. We are stressing it quite firmly now particu- 
larly with these new programs we are trying to get through. 

[ have thought that we should start educating our young people very 
early in life as to the need for the military service and also as to the 
honorable features of it. 

I quite agree with you that we are never going to be able to match 
dollar-for-dollar against some of the civ ilian enterpr ises of the coun- 
try. But I think there has to be a wise combination of starting out 
early in life to orient people toward their obligation of military 
service, and on the other hand, to treat them fair ly i in the case of both 
pay and benefits, particularly when you recognize that in the military 
service you cannot pay overtime. A man is obligated to serve here 
and abroad, or wherever the country needs him most. We have got 
to do a much better job of orienting our people toward the need of the 
military and also the honorable nature of the service. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD MILITARY SERVICE 


Mr. Scrivner. Who has ever indicated that military service is 
dishonorable? I have heard that “malarkey” now for the last 5 or 6 
years. We have been given that as a reason some men feel they 
do not get proper appreciation or something. Where has there ever 
been any indication that military service was dishonorable ? 

Mr. Bureess. I did not mean dishonorable in the nature of dis- 
honorable. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by honorable, then? 

Mr. Burgess. I mean by it that it is an honor to serve and an honor 
to have a part. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is an honor to serve. Whoever said it was not? 
We have heard that now for the last 6 or 7 years. I do not know where 
it came from. 

Mr. Frioop. I think, Mr. Scrivner, what the Secretary has in mind 
is not dishonorable as contrasted with honorable. I do not think he 
means that. 

Mr. Burerss. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. We have found that same attitude before. The attitude 

was found with reference to public service in Great Britain as con- 
trasted to public service in the United States. There is a tradition 
and a reputation and a public acceptance and attitude toward public 
service in Great Britain which is a little different here. 

I have been impressed by the very serious approach that nearly 
every man on this committee has exhibited in talking to you about 
these problems. They obviously came in with notes and magazine 
articles. They have been wondering about this housing and pay and 
reenlistment problem. They know their business. 

That brings me back to my premise, that I feel since they have that 
leep concern—and I am sure you have, too— there is something more 
basie involved. I repeat, for the want of a better word, something 
fundamental. There is something more fundamental than these com- 
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paratively superficial matters of the mechanics of inducements to 
reenlist. 

A reenlistment bonus is not the thing. “The Queen’s shilling” js 
not what is going to raise your reenlistment rate. There is something 
the matter. I do not know what you can say to that, but if you have 
another paragraph or two I would be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Burerss. I think, Mr. Flood, [ was very much interested in 
Mr. Scrivner’s comment. There is nothing dishonorable, of course, 
about military service. I am talking about embossing the honorability 
of being a part of the service. That is what I am talking about. 

I find in my daily work from time to time people come to me and 
talk about deferments and the fact that this sword of uncertainty 
hangs over their heads. People have come and said to me, “What 
should a mother tell her young son of 12, about how he should face 
the military service or how he could put it off ?” 

I do not think it is a case of putting it off; I think it is a case of 
recognizing that it is a service that should be performed. 

Through that attitude and that positive approach we may well 
gain an additional percentage of people who find it attractive and 
rewarding as a way of life. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me point this out: I have the impression, or I have 
felt, that after World War I and after World War II, with anywhere 
from 5 million to 20 million of our men having been in the armed 
services in a generation, that this whole attitude should have changed. 
There were many millions of men who came out of the armed services, 
and I felt that their sons and grandsons should have had a different 
attitude in the United States of America, different from our history 
of 150 years. But I have the impression that the contrary, almost, 
is the case today. 

Have you thought about that? Has that occurred to you at all, or 
is it true that the contrary is the case? Am I wrong in my conclu- 
sions? It has not produced what I thought it would produce, having 
these millions of men just out of uniform. They have not given to 
this coming generation or to these reenlistees the attitude toward the 
armed services that I thought was going to develop after the last 25 
years, 

Mr. Bureerss. Of course, sir, I do no think there is any substitute at 
all for the fact that we have got to be exceedingly fair and equitable 
in our payment and the conditions under which our people operate. 

Mr. Fioop. That I am not going to debate. 

Mr. Burgess. I think we have to keep that abreast. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course. 

Mr. Bureess. That is what we are trying to do. I think the other 
is a plus. It is something we have to work on very strenuously to 
recognize these other things which you speak of and which I speak of. 

Mr. Froop. I have no quarrel with the things you talked about, the 
inducements and housing and whatever you are trying to do. Of 
course you have todothat. You are in competition with other people. 
I was getting maybe a little too academic, but there is a soft spot 
some place. I suppose that may not be your department. 

Mr. Burcess. Well, we are keeping an eye on it, and we are trying 
to do everything that will increase the attractiveness both as a matter 
of spirit and as a matter of compensation. 

Mr. Fioop. Now that I have mentioned it I am sure you will. 
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ROLE OF RESERVES IN OVERALL SERVICE PLANS 


I have this other impression with reference to your propaganda de- 
partment—and you have got a good one—that you seem to be direct- 
ing your whole attack at, “Let us get everybody into the Reserves. 
The Reserves are the thing. Never mind a standing Army.” You 
seem to be refuting your reenlistment program. Over here on one side 
vou offer the following table of inducements, and you have all kinds of 
photographs and enlistment propaganda. Then in the service I un- 
derstand that you have various programs of trying to get men to 
reenlist when the hitch is about due to be finished. Yet all the pub- 
licity seems to be, “Let us put everybody into the Reserve. The Re- 
serve isthe thing. This is going to be a nation of reservists.” 

Can you play both of those tunes on the same instrument to the 
degree you are presenting this reservist thing? You are talking them 
out of the Army into the Reserve. 

Mr. Burcess. That is not the intention, Mr. Flood. The idea is 
that we have a lot of things to think about, and we have a lot of 
requirements that must be met. We have to think, of course, about 
the economical good of this country. We have got to think about our 
active forces. We have got to think about the forces of the free 
world. We have got to think about technological advances and what 
they do in place of large numbers of people. And then we have got 
to think about this Reserve force, of course. And one way we can 
complete the triangle in the protection of this country and the 
mission that it might have to perform under an active threat is that. 
As I see it we have a triangle that is divided pretty much equally 
between active forces, the economy of the country, and the Reserve. 

There is no desire to get everyone in the Reserve. One of the 
things we want to do right now, while we have time and somewhat 
of a peaceful atmosphere in which to achieve it, is to screen out vf 
our Reserve people who have a better job to perform in what we call 
the Standby Reserve elements of this country, where they will not 
have a participating obligation and where they can go about their 
essential civilian pursuits without the threat that if something hap- 
pened today they would be pulled immediately and suddenly out of 
their civilian occupations, which also are in support, of course, of 
the defense picture and the economy of the country. 

Mr. Ficop. Lam sure that is what you are trying to do. 

Mr. Buroess. We have a large frozen asset in this country in our 
Reserve that we want to bring to life, so that we do achieve this wise 
balance, sir. 

Mr. F.oop. Let me point this out: I am sure that is what you are 
trying todo. My quarrel is not with your plan, because I am satisfied 
you want to have a Reserve and a standing Army. I am pointing 
out to you that I get the impression, regardless of what your plan is, 
you are so emphasizing and parading this business of, “Let us get 
everybody into the Reserve,” that the fellow who is going to reenlist 
takes the position, “I am in the wrong outfit. I want to be in the 
Reserves. They are going to take care of me. The Reserves are 
going to be the white-haired outfit. I am getting out.” 

T have no quarrel with your plan; it is your procedure and emphasis. 

Mr. Burcess. I think that the program we have this year has been 
established so that we can attract and obtain and retain the right 
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number of people in our active force. Those who do choose to go 
back to civilian life I believe are given an atractive but fair way for 
them to perform their Reserve service. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, that cannot be true on both points, be- 
cause my whole discussion this morning with you is aimed at what | 
have heard take place in the last day you were here. This seems to be 
a serious problem with reenlistments. I am merely pointing out that 
this may be one of the problems as to proper emphasis on the Reserve 
program, coming to the attention of men who should be reenlisting. If 
there is a problem of reenlistment this may be one of the reasons. 

Mr. Bureess. I think, sir, when we have a chance to go over the 
Reserve plan with you you will see we are not making it completely 
attractive for the man to serve a short time in the active forces and 
then be attracted out into the Reserve. I think we are trying to favor 
the man who does give us longer years in the career side of the service 
so that if he does come out he will have a lesser obligation in the 
Reserve. I think that we will achieve the results and cure the problem 
which you point out. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not have to sell me. I am pointing this out to 
you. If there is anything in what I say, have somebody look into it. 

Mr. Burcess. I will, sir. 


CONCEPT OF “STANDING ARMY” 


Mr. Fioop. What about this question of a standing Army? That is 
an old, moth-eaten militaristic term which is apparently tabu. What 
ubout it? I never hear the words “standing Army” any more. That 
is out of the military lexicon. What is the matter with “standing 
Army”? What is the matter with belonging to the “standing Army”? 

Do we have a figure?) What kind of a figure are we talking about! 
What is the thinking in your Manpower Branch about this concept of 
a standing professional Army? Big or small is another question, but 
there is a concept and a distinction. 

Since you have introduced the term of honor of service and all the 
ancient, historic good things about being a proud member of a pro- 
fessional, well-trained national standing Army, what about it? That 
is an inducement for reenlistment. What is the matter with that con- 
cept any more? Why have we abandoned that? 

Mr. Burcerss. I do not think that idea has been abandoned, Mr. 
Flood. I think the world problems that we have had upon us, and 
have upon us, and will continue to have upon us, I am sure, for some 
time will cause fluctuations which may keep us away from this idea 
of the phrase “standing Army”. 

Mr. Froop. What kind of standing Army? 

Mr. Burcess. I say it keeps us away from the pure concept of the 
standing Army that I understand from your comment, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not talking about numbers or size. I am talking 
about the thing itself. 

Mr. Burcess. Well, I think that we have a planning goal over these 
next 4 years that gives us the most stability that we can look for in 
these times. I do not know that I completely understand your ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Frioop. My question is this: I am not at this point discussing 
with you whether the standing Army should be X number or Y num- 
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ber. That is not my point this morning. My point is: What is the 
matter with a full-dress, full-scale program within your manpower 
shop of Army in connection with this idea of reenlistments as well as 
recruitment of making more of a thing out of a professional, distin- 
vuished, reputable, honorable, inviting, intelligent, and admirable 
patriotic career of the professional American standing Army of 
history. 

We have gotten away from that. We seem to be taking the attitude 
in the Army and in Washington, “Do not talk about that. That is 
warmongering. That is jingoism. That is nationalism. That is a 
bad thing to do any more.” 

It was not so for many many years. I am not talking about the bad 
professional soldier who drinks too much on pay night. I am not 
thinking of Kipling’s “Single men in barracks don’t grow into plaster 
saints.” I know that, but there is a broader sweep in it. I do not 
think you are doing it. 

Mr. Buroess. ‘We are spending a lot of time and effort to build up 
the career side of the Active forces. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

Mr. Burgess. That is what we are trying to do. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not think you are. From my end of the telescope 
i do not see it. I do not feel it publicly or on the streets or from 
the newspapers. I do not agree with you. There is something miss- 
ing, In my opinion. 


HANDLING OF REQUESTS FOR TRANSFERS OF PERSON NEL 


I have this quarrel with you, and this is the first quarrel I have had 
with you this morning, if it is with you—maybe it is not with you, for 
it might be the Chief of Staff—and it came from a question raised 
by my friend Mr. Scrivner, which was joined in by several others. 
This is a time of peace—I emphasize the time of peace, since this is 
theoretically that—and this business of decentralizing the discretion 
in field commanders of proper, documented, bona fide requests for 
transfer for humanitarian or other reasons is quite important. It is 
my reaction that it is badly handled and that the field commander does 
not handle this problem as obviously they thought he would or should, 
because he was closest to the problem, with proper humanitarian re 
actions or considerations. I do not think discretion is being properly 
exercised in the field in this peacetime by field commanders on such 
human questions. 

Do you think you could have that better handled at this level with 
a special board or some such thing? There is something the matter 
with it. 

Mr. Burcess. Well, again, that is a matter that I have not had time 
to get abreast of, Mr. Flood. I would be delighted to look into it. I 
think the fewer boards we have at this level the better off we will be 
in operating. I think you have to permit a commander of the rank 
I think you are speaking of a good deal of discretion in the manage- 
ment of his command. 

Mr. Scrivner. He does not make the decision; someone down the 
rank makes it and hands him the letter to sign. 

Mr. Bureess. I would certainly be pleased to know of specific in- 
stances. 
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Mr. Fioop. Do not ever say that. Believe me, I am your friend, 
Do not invite that. You will be inundated. I was going to say 
“flooded” but I do not want to make this personal. You will be 
swamped if you ever stick your chin out on that one. 

Mr. Burcess. Well, I get quite a bit, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You stick to policy. That would not be fair to you. 

I want you to know that my colleagues, talking on the floor and in 
the corridors and every place that we talk, consider that this is one 
of the great complaints that nearly every one of my colleagues is 
making about your shop and this phase of it. There is something 
badly wrong with the exercise of discretion at the field grade. Maybe 
it is not the field command; it is the field grade by the personnel or 
executive officers or the officers who are handling personnel prob- 
Jems at the field command level. We think they are not meeting this 
problem of discretion properly, and we have the impression that they 
do not want the job and this may be the best way to get rid of the 
job, by handling it this way. 

They do not want the job. I do not blame them. But you havea 
serious problem with my colleagues on this very thing from day to 
day. It is very serious. 

Mr. Burcess. Well, I will look into it, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You understand, we do not want to run the Army. We 
do not want to say who is going to go where. The average man up 
here does not want to inject himself and say: “I know better than the 
general does.” Very few men will do that. My average colleague 
here is very sound about these things over a period of years, but it is 
those men I know who are sound who complain bitterly about their 


own problems. It is not right. You are losing a lot of friends. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Manion. Proceed with your questions, Mr. Riley. 
(Additional testimony on this subject may be found on page 971 
of the hearing entitled “Department of the Army Appropriations 
for 1956”. ) 


NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 


Mr. Ritry. Mr. Secretary, I should appreciate your commenting on 
just 1 or 2 things for me. 

Do you think that you are going to be able to get the sympathetic 
cooperation of the higher-ranking officers in regard to this Reserve 
program, or do you think that there are going to be reservations among 
the higher-ranking officers with regard to the Reserve program ? 

Mr. Burerss. I think, Mr. Riley, that we have agreement in prin- 
ciple on the national Reserve plan. I do think there is some concern 
that if the controls were not properly exercised in the choices that 
we do have under quota control that they would have'concern. I would 
be less than frank if I did not point out that some of the officers, par- 
ticularly in the services that have the longer military enlistments, may 
think that the establishment of a 6 months’ program may have some 
lead-time effect on their enlistments. 

I should like to point out, as I have pointed out to the ones who have 
discussed it with me, in that regard there is nothing we are doing in 
the proposed national Reserve plan that does not strengthen proce- 
dures which we are following today. If they will stop and think 
about it they will see it. 
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| will say, sir, we think we have agreement in principle, and it has 
been so stated in our councils in the Department of Defense. ‘The 
only concern would be if our quota controls are not exercised along 
the lines indicated in our plans and proposals, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. I think we will have trouble with it unless we do get a 
sympathetic administration. 
“Mr. Burerss. That is the intention. That is the intention of the 
Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, sir. I think you 
will find that a person like Admiral Radford—TI have great respect 
for his background in the field and staff side of our operations— 
thinks the plan has been worked out very well from a control stand- 
point and also from an equity-of-service standpoint. 


WEAPONS FOR RESERVES 


Mr. Ritey. Is it your proposal to give modern weapons to these 
Reserve units, so that they may learn their operation ? 

Mr. Burcrss. Yes, sir. The idea is to obtain their weapons in 
ach year of the appropriations, and where they are for stockpile 
purposes the Secretary of Defense has instructed that we not only 
give them equipment, but that those stockpile items be made available 
to the Reserve for training and utilization. 

Mr. Ritey. Heretofore I have heard considerable criticism among 
the Reserve units that they are being given obsolete weapons, things 
they already have become accustomed to, which probably will never 
be used again, instead of learning to operate the newer weapons that 
are intended to be used should an emergency arise in the future. 

Mr. Burcess. I think that has been a problem, sir. I guess to some 
degree it will be a problem. 

But Mr. Wilson has instructed that to the greatest degree possible 
the Reserve units train with the modern weapons, and that stockpile 
items not be kept in the stockpile when a Reserve unit can be work- 
ing and training with them. 

Mr. Rmry. Most of these Reserve training units are of necessity 
nearer the urban centers. How are you going to handle the young 
man way out in the country! Is he going to have an opportunity 
to join a Reserve unit? 

Mr. Bureess. Yes, sir. Our presentations, I believe, will amply 
show we are providing a reasonable and sensible training program for 
the man who does live away from the urban center. Of course, we 
have the traditional role of the summer camp. There is going to 
be wider utilization of the weekend training technique. There is 
also going to be utilization of these school operations in the training 
of the Reserve, so that we will have an opportunity to get that man 
on a more active and realistic training operation without unnecessarily 
inconveniencing his travel on a weekly basis. 

That has been considered, and I believe the new training program 
that. we will present will show you we have worked that out in pretty 
good detail, sir. 

NUMBER OF DRILL-PAY SESSIONS 


Mr. Riney. I understand the compensated drill periods have been cut 
from 24 to 12. Is that correct? Will there be sufficient time to keep 
these Reserve units properly refreshed for their proposed duties under 
such an arrangement ? 

59566—55 15 
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Mr. Burarss. I think the fiscal year 1956 budget submission, sir, 
shows an increase in the 24-pay drill category. In fiscal year 1954 
some cuts were made from 24 drills to a 12-drill-pay status. Certain 
Air Force mobilization assignees, who, by policy decision, required only 
12 drills to maintain proficiency for their mobilization assignments, 
were reduced. For fiscal year 1955 the Army requested 24-drill-pay 
status for nonunit Reserve officers attending Army Reserve schools. 
The purpose of this move was to entice more nonunit Reserve officers 
to ileal such schools. In previous years, they were allowed no drill 


pay for such attendance. For the fiscal year 1955, the budget sup- 
ported the payment of 12-drill-pay sessions. For fiscal year 1956 
they will be allowed pay for 24 drill sessions. 


INTERCHANGEABLE USE OF MEDICAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Ritey. Thank you. Has any study or thought been given to 
better cooperation among the services on medical facilities? For in- 
stance, we have hospitals in various services, but it requires some red- 
tape—maybe a lot of it—to get a man from one service to the hospital 
of another, unless there is an emergency program. In some instances 
some services have more doctors, dentists, and technicians than they 
need, and other services are short. 

Has any program been advanced to try to coordinate the medical 
services so that transferability would be easier, and acceptability for 
the hospitals for the various services would be easier than has been 
true in the past ? 

Mr. Burgess. I understand, sir, that there is transferability, and the 
medical program under Dr. Berry recognizes that transferability and 
that the services are using the medical facilities of other services 
where they exist. The degree to which that may or may not be 
accomplished fully I am not prepared to report. If it is desired that 
a statement like that be prepared for the record we would be glad to 
getitfor you. Ihave asked that same question. 

Mr. Rixtry. Mr. Secretary, this question has been in my mind for 
some time. Just because a man wears a naval uniform or a Marine 
uniform or an Air Force uniform or an Army uniform does not 
mean he is not subject to the same disabilities and diseases, regardless. 

Mr. Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. I do not see why it takes a hospital with a special desig- 
nation to cure his ills. It seems to me that some thought should be 
given to having a medical corps that would take care of all the 
services and allow transferability of doctors and technicians and 
dentists, who are very scarce in some of the services, from those who 
have a surplus. 

This would relieve some of the pressure on the medical profession 
in civilian life to supply personnel to the services. 

Mr. Burerss. That is a program which I have looked into, sir. It 
is one that I am sure Dr. Hecty, our Assistant Secretary for Health 
and Medical, has given a lot of consideration to. He is better versed 
in an answer along the lines of your last question, sir. I have asked 
the question and have been assured that there is transferability of 
officers and men using the medical facilities of another service where 
that was either most convenient or where the facilities existed, sir. 
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Mr. Riey. That is the only profession I am going to ask about right 
now. However, it occurs to me as a layman—and I do not profess 
to be anything else—that there are other professions in the armed 
services Which have a service common to Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
which could be worked out for the benefit of all the services instead of 
having a special setup in each one of the services. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Wigglesworth, you have the time. You may 
yield as you see fit, sir. 


MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 


Mr. Wieeteswortu. Thank you. Mr. Secretary, the overall state- 
ment which you have given the committee is to me an ares one. 
You stress, on pages 9 and 10, six policies and panes which you 
state have had active sponsorship; which include a review of tables 
of organization; use of civilian personnel, rather than military; in- 
creased use of indigenous personnel; reduction of training time and 
training overhead; improvementss in systems and procedures for 
effective use of skills; and on-the-spot surveys and reviews of man- 
power utilization in field activities. 

You tell us that real progress has been made toward the goals that 
we all have in mind, and that more is in prospect. 

This committee has been interested for many years in programs and 
policies such as you have referred to here. I am glad they are bearing 
fruit. 


REDUCTION IN MILITARY STRENGTH 


Now, as far as military strength is concerned, your statement indi- 
cates that if we take June 30, 1955, and compare those figures with the 
figures for June 30, 1956, under the contemplated program now before 
the committee, the overall military strength will be 2,859,000 as of 
June 30, 1956, as compared to 2,949,000 on June 30, 1955, or an overall 
reduction for all services of 90.000 military personnel. 

Mr. Bureess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicetEswortH. That, you tell us, breaks down into a reduction 
of 75,000 for the Army, 8,000 for the Navy, 12,000 for the Marine 
Corps, and an addition of 5,000 for the Air Force. 

That personnel is composed, is it not, of both combat or operational 
personnel and of nonoperational personnel ? 

Mr. Burgess. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. I am interested in your statement that the con- 
templated reduction which I referred to amounts, on an overall basis 
for all services, to about 3.05 percent of the beginning strength, and 
that if we limit our examination to the combat forces of the armed 
services the contemplated reduction amounts to about 0.97 percent; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Bureess. That is correct. That is the planned reduction. 


POSITIONS ELIMINATED THROUGH REVIEW OF ORGANIZATION PATTERN 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. In our hearings last year it was brought out 
that up to that time there had been an examination of overstaffing and 
4 substitution of civilian personnel for military personnel and an 
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elimination of duplication of supervision which you have referred 
to—military and civilian personnel—and that there had been found 
about 160,000 surplus spaces, so to speak. Of the 160,000, 91,000 
were utilized by way of transfer and the other 69,000 were just surplus, 
as I understand the testimony. 

Similarly, I remember from the Marine Corps testimony a year ago 
that although there was to be an overall reduction in the Marine Corps 
of about 10,000, the combat force or the operational force within the 
Marine Corps was actually to be increased 6,300. 

My question is: Have you continued that work since the testimony 
we had a year ago; and, if you have, have you been able to find any 
further military spaces that were surplus to the improved organization 
of the military forces? 

Mr. Burcess. The answer to the first part of your question is that 
the work has continued. I do not know whether we have the exact 
figures you are looking for with us this morning or not. 

Colonel Roxx. I believe we do not have them in the form Mr. 
Wigglesworth asks for, sir. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. I should like to have for the record the number 
of military spaces, if any, that have been found since the testimony a 
year ago before this committee, which could be dispensed with for 
one reason or another, such as I have indicated. I should also like to 
know if you anticipate that in fiscal year 1956 any further spaces of 
this character can be found which can be dispensed with or transferred 
elsewhere; and, if so, how many. 

Mr. Burcess. Mr. Wigglesworth, we have some general figures here, 
if you would like to hear them now. If you would rather, we will 
present a more detailed statement for the record. 

Mr. WIGGLESWorRTH. Suppose you give it to us briefly now, and then 
when you revise your remarks you may put it in in detail. 

Mr. Ler. This program, which I think this committee had a great 
deal to do with getting accelerated, through its action a couple of 
years ago and its continued interest, we have set it up on a continuing 
basis. 

The big drive was last year. That was a complete overhaul of the 
5,000 or more tables of organization in all the services. We set that 
up so that the Services continually schedule these for overhaul. 

Since our last report to you on tables of organization reviews and 
similar manning documents—because not all of them are called tables 
of organization—we eliminated approximately 24,000 spaces from 
the Army, approximately 11,000 from the Navy, 1,800 from the 
Marine Corps, and 52,000 from the Air Force. This is a total of 
about 90,000. This includes all kinds of jobs, because this is just a 
regular review of your tables. 

Mr. WiccLEswortu. Were all those jobs filled by military personnel 
as distinct from civilian personnel ? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir. On these figures, which include what we call the 
table of distribution—all manning documents—some of them would 
be civilians. We will have to get you a further breakdown, if you 
want, of the military and civilians, separated. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Wigglesworth, would you yield for just a minute, 
please ? 
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Those 24,000 spaces you mentioned for the Army represent a reduc- 
tion in the support places for the Army, or are they a substitution 
of civilians for military people ‘ 

Mr. Ler. This is not a sition: This is just looking at your 
tables of organizations, which are staffing patterns. For a given 
unit with a given mission they tell you how many people of what 
types you need. This is looking at them and trying to take out 3 or 
4 or 5 or 6 from each one. When you multiply that small reduction 
by the number of those kinds of units in your program you get a 
pretty substantial figure. 

For example, in the Army their report indicates that a review of 
the personnel requirements of the armored division, a review of the 
test and proposed reorganization of infantry and airborne regiments, 
a review of requirements for food service supervisory personnel below 
division level, and development of work-performance standards are 
the things that accounted for their total of 24,000. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, what you have tried to do is to stream- 
line the military unit, and in so doing it is your conclusion that you 
have not adversely affected their combat efficiency ¢ 

Mr. Ler. This actual work is done in the services themselves by the 
people responsible. For instance, in the Army it is done by the Table 
of Organizations Branch in G-3 of the General Staff. Now, our 
people work with them on it from time to time and make suggestions 
and point out places that they should study, but they make the actions 
themselves. 

Mr. Forp. But the net result is that with this reduction unit by unit, 
which totals 24,000, there has been no adverse effect on the combat 
efliciency of the unit or the Army as a whole? 

Mr. Ler. That is correct. I do not think the Army would have 
made these reductions if they felt that it had an adverse effect on the 
unit efficiency. 

Mr. Forp. Is the net result, when you are all through, then, that the 
Army under this new setup can get along with 24,000 less men in uni- 
form and still have a comparable military effectiveness ¢ 

Mr. Ler. I did not understand your question. 

Mr. Forp. Please read the question. 

(Question read by reporter. ) 

Mr. Lee. Yes; as far as the Table of Organizations review is 
concerned. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. What I had specifically in mind in the diseus- 
sion of military personnel was the fact that in the big overhaul you 
were talking about, which was reported to this committee a year ago, 
there was considerable military personnel found doing jobs that civil- 
lans could do better or found doing it in excess numbers or found 
doing it in duplication with other civilians, and those were released 
as a result of this survey and were available for combat duty. 

Tf you can, enlarge your answer in some detail when you go over 
your remarks, so that we can see if anything has been accomplished 
along that line since the testimony here a year ago. I should like to 
have that. 

Mr. Burerss. We will do that, sir. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


REVIEWS OF TABLES OF ORGANIZATION AND SIMILAR MANNING DocUMENTs 


The Secretary of Defense reported to this committee last year that the services’ 
self-audit program for review of manning documents had resulted in the elimi- 
nation or reduction of 160,000 military positions during the period between 
July 1, 1952, and November 1, 1953. By July 1, 1954, an additional 90,000 military 
positions had been eliminated from tables of organization and similar manning 
documents, resulting in an overall reduction of more than 250,000 military posi- 
tions during the 2-year period between July 1, 1952, and July 1, 1954. About 
63,000, or approximately one-fourth of the total 250,000 positions eliminated, were 
in administrative and support functions. More than 69,000 of this reduction 
contributed to overall military manpower reductions and the remainder were 
used for activating combat units or for priority projects for which manpower 
authorizations had not previously been available. The following table sun- 


marizes the continuing progress the services are making to utilize more effectively 
their military manpower: 


Military positions eliminated or reduced through review of tables of organization 
and other manning documents, July 1, 1952-July 1, 1954 


Nov. 1, 1953-| July 1, 1952- 
July 1, 1954 | Nov. 1, 1953 


24, 788 54, 171 
11, 058 9, 470 

1, 860 22, 035 
52, 446 74, 497 


90, 152 160, 173 


Mr. Wiccteswortu. Can you make an estimate for 1956? 
Mr. Burcess. I believe we can, sir. 

Mr. WiceitreswortuH. If you can, please include that. 
Mr. Buregss. I would be glad to. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


REVIEWS IN FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Review of tables of organization and similar manning documents is an on-going 
and continuing program in each of the services. It will continue to be emphasized 
in fiscal year 1956. Although no estimate can be furnished at this time as to the 
gains that may be achieved in fiscal year 1956, it is expected that the services will 
continue to show progress in this area. This office will continue to monitor these 
actions and assist the services in this undertaking. 


COMPARISON OF OPERATING AND NONOPERATING PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiccieswortH. Could you give us a table which would show 
by service in terms of military personnel (a) the number of opera- 
tional personnel ; and (b) the number of nonoperational personnel, let 
us say as of June 30, 1954, as of June 30, 1955, and as of June 30, 1956! 

Mr. Burcess. We can do that, sir. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


Comparison of military forces in operating and nonoperating forces 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE TOTAL 


Actual, end fiscal | Planned, end fiscal | Planned, end fiscal 
year 1954 year 1955 year 1956 


Number | Percent | Number} Percent | Number | Percent 


100 2, 949, 153 100 2, 859, 035 100 


Operating forces.............-.-.--------- 1, 918, 884 | 58.11 |1,828,007 | 61.99 |1,799,473 | 62% 
Nonoperating forces................- 1, 383, 220 41.89 |1, 121, 056 38. 01 |1, 059, 562 | 37.06 


Supporting forces ‘ 546, 16.56 | 457, 243 15.50 | 438, 471 | 15. 34 
Training ; ¥ 527, 420 17.88 | 502, 666 | 17. 58 
136, 393 4.63 | 118, 425 4.14 

} t 


REDUCTION IN OVERALL CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiceteswortH. Looking at your civilian personnel figures, I 
notice that the figure of 1,426,391 that was given us as of January 31, 
1953, was reduced about 150,000, as of last year’s report. 

Mr. Buresss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. And the 245,835 is as of what date? 

Mr. Burcesss. That is the latest 1954 figure, sir. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. November 30, 1954? 

Mr. Bureess. Yes, sir 

Mr. WicciteswortH. Which is a figure of 1,180,556, which is about 
245,835 below the figure when this administration came into office. 

Mr. Bureess. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. That reduction has been made in spite of the 
fact that certain civilian personnel have been used to take the place 
of persons doing work that was done previously by military personnel ? 

Mr. Bureess. That is correct. 


INCREASE IN AIR FORCE CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiaetesworrtu. I do not want to go into too much detail, but 
ina general way why is it that the Air Force is expected to increase 
_ civilian personnel by 9,680 while the other services are dropping 
off? 

Mr. Burcess. I believe the answer to that question is this: The Air 
Force is building up to a 975,000 end strength at the end of fiscal 
1956. This year represents a heavy dropout in its enlistment program. 
In other words, this is the end of the 4-year cycle; one of the eavy 
turnovers in the Air Force. In order to reach from where they will 
be during this enlistment turnover—in order to reach the 975,000— 
they are going to need additional civilians to provide for the standby 
effort in order to get to that end strength at the time indicated. 
The wings, of course, will be increasing while we are arriving at that 


end strength. 
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RATIO OF MILITARY TO CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. I wish you would bring up to date the tabk 
appearing on page 290 of the hearings last year, which gives the 
number of military personnel, the number of civilian personnel, and 
the ratio, by years, for the three services. 

Mr. Burgess. We would be pleased to do it. 


(The information is as follows :) 


Ratio of military to civilian personnel 


Depart- 
ment of 
Defense 


JUNE_30, 1953 
Worldwide: 
Military oa 
Civilian employees - - 
Ratio, military to civilian - 


3, 555, 067 
1, $32, 068 


Outside Continental United States: 


Military 
Civilian employees. - - - 


1, 606, 
193, 
57,8 
136, 


United States citizens 5ooee 

Non-United States citizens__-- 092 

Ratio, military to civilian employees | 
(overseas) ‘ 

Support personnel not included above 
(all are indigenous personnel) - 

Ratio, military to all civilian personnel | 
(overseas) ....----.- 


8. 29:1 


2. 56:1 


JUNE 30, 1°54 

Worldwide: 

Military — 

Civilian employee: es _ Pes Oe 

Ratio, military to civilian_- 
Outside continental United States: 

Military__ 

Civilian employees 


_.| 3,302, 104 
| 1, 208, 892 
2. 73:1 


United States citizens 
Non-United States citizens__- 128, 998 
Ratio, military to civilian employees 
(overseas) 
Support personnel not included above | 
(all are indigenous personnel) 
Ratio, military to all civilian personnel | 
(overseas) -_..- - . bol 


SEPT. 30, 1954 

Worldwide: 

Military 

Civilian employees_-.-_-.---..----- 

Ratio, military to civilian._.____- 
Outside continental United States: 

Military 

Civilian employ Wess lou. 


2. 78:1 


167, 481 
United States citizens... _- bz 
Non-United States citizens_.........| 111, 440 

Ratio, military to civilian employees | 
(overseas) 

Support personnel not included above 
(all are indigenous personnel) 

Ratio, military to all civilian personnel 
(overseas) .. . 


341, 597 
2. 71:1 
Footnotes at end of table, p. 231. 


54, 679 | 


| 1,379, 060 | 


2. 67:1 | 


928 
920 | 


2| 


| 


433, 182 | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 3, 478, 745 | 
183, 677 | 


3, 279, 579 | 
|} 1,180,110 | 


56, 041 | 


8. 23:1 | 


1, 533, 815 | 


| 


| Office 


Secre- 
tary of 
| Defense 


Air 
Force 


| Marine 


Army . 
Army Corps 


Navy 


| 
| 
| 794,440 | 249, 219 | 977, 503 
48, (2) | 310, 913 
2. (2) 3.14:1 


570, 295 


794, 440 
448, 874 
2. 69:1 * 33:1 


736, 424 |3 523, 189 
118,425 | 31, 


| 3 51, 700 
257 | (?) 


295, 615 
44,194 


12, 088 | 


20, 103 4 
32, 106 = 


11, 154 


, 593 | 
__ 92,832 


25, 
6. 22:1 |218. 39:1 | 
341, 038 | 21, 390 


1, 60:1 


1, 404, 598 | 
495, 273 | 4 
2. 84:1 | 





664, 792 |3471,006 | 3 68,350 | 2 
108,112 | 30,541) (2) 


23, 586 


217. 66:1 | 
| 20,306 | 
j | 


| 10. 61:1 | 





| 221, 818 | 
(2) 

(2) 

3 66, 161 
@) | 
@) | 
@) | 


1, 384, 983 
466, 268 | 410,045 
2.97:1 | 22.28:1 | 

| 
| | 
601, 606 |3441, 513 | 
89,746 | 30, 479° 


711, 107 961, 671 | 


301, 926 | 


269, 780 | 
47, 197 
12. 762 
34, 435 


24,513 | 18, 707 | 
65, 233 | 11,772 | 


| 
6. 70:1 |216. 66:1 | 


245, 20, 291 | 


540 | | 


1. 79:1 | 10.00:1 
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Ratio of miliary to cwilian personnel—Continued 


Office, 
“ecre 

tary ol 
Defense 


Depart- 
ment of Army 
Defense 


PLANNED JUNE 30, 19554 


\ rl iw de 
Military 2, 949, 153 
Civilian employees 1, 180, 764 
Ratio, military to civilian 2. 50:1 
PLANNED JUNE 30, 1956 4 


Worldwide 


Military 2, 859,035 | 1,027,000 | 664,035 | 193,000 | 975, 000 
Civilian 1, 170, 917 438,406 | 410,533 (2 320, 060 
Ratio, military to civilian. 2. 44:1 2. 34:1 2. 09:1 (2) 3. 05:1 


i Included with data for the military departments. 

2 Marine Corps civilian personnel are included in Navy figures. All military to civilian ratios include 
both Navy and Marine Corps military personnel in the computation 

‘ Includes all personnel assigned to afloat and mobile activities 

‘ Breakdown outside continental limits not available at this time 


Note.—All the above data reflect the civilian personnel reporting shifts directed by the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Civil Service Commission. These changes involve only foreign nationals employed in 
\ustria, Great Britain, France, Korea, and the Ryukus Islands. 


RATIO OF INDIGENOUS PERSON NEL TO MILITARY PERSON NEL 


Mr. Wiecteswortu. What is the story on indigenous personnel? I 
believe you have some statement in here on that. Have you been able 
to increase the number of native personnel to advantage; and, if so, 
to what extent? 

Mr. Buraess. We have the answers here by service. I find we do not 
have them totaled, Mr. Wigglesworth. If you would like, we can leave 
this. 

Mr. Wiccteswortnu. Let us have it. It is not very bulky, is it? 

Mr. Bureess. No, sir. The Army, a year ago, was utilizing 340,000 
indigenous personnel in lieu of 245,000 military personnel worldwide. 
Since that time as a result of the reduction in the Army troop strength 
the actual and projected strengths are as follows: 

June 30, 1954, 335,000. 

June 30, 1955, it will be 267,000. 

June 30, 1956, it will be 232,000. 

The major reduction in this particular type of employment will 
occur in the Far East. 

Mr. WiccLteswortH. Does each of the figures you have given us bear 
the same ratio to the Army military personnel, or does it reflect an 
increase or decrease in ratio? 

Mr. Burgess. I do not have the ratio figures here to Army strength 
on duty in those areas. I can get that for you. 

Mr. Ler. It does not represent a change. 

Mr. WieeiteswortH. Offhand it looks as though you are using fewer 
indigenous personel than heretofore. 

Mr. Lex. It is because you have fewer troops to support. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. That is why I asked the question on the ratio. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. It represents the same policy. I think when 
we get the figures it will show approximately the same ratio. 
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Mr. Wiceteswortrn. Will you put in the record the figures op 
which that is based, so that we can see specifically what the ratio 
is and what the trend has been. 

Mr. Buraess. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was supplied :) 


Numbers of military personnel and total indigenous personnel overseas 


es 


June 30, 1953 June 30, 1954 Sept. 30, 1954 
| 
| 
| 


| } 
Military | Indigenous | Military | Indigenous | Military | Indigenous 
| 


Total Department of Defense..|1, 606, 928 | 569, 274 i1, 478, 745 472, 934 |1, 379, 060 453, 037 
736,424 | 433,870 | 664,792 | 335,251 | 601, 606 310, 773 
574, 889 32, 544 | 539, 356 32,089 | 507, 674 32, 063 


295, 615 102, 860 274, 597 | 





105, 594 269, 780 110, 201 


Ratios of military personnel to total indigenous personnel overseas 





June 30, 1953 | June 30, 1954 | Sept. 30, 1954 


Total Department of Defense . 82- : 3.041 


-1 
Army -1 1. 94-1 
Navy (including Marines) “| 
1 


15. 83-1 
Air Force 


2. 45-1 


- 6 


Mr. WiccieswortH. How about the other branches? 

Mr. Burecess. In the Air Force the figure is going up between 
June 1954 and June 1956. June 1954 is 104,000; in June 1956 it will 
be 111,000. In 1955 it was 113,000, but it will go down to 111,000 in 
1956. 

The increase, as I have tried to point it out, is the increase over June 
1954. That reduction between 1955 and 1956 is based on program 
adjustments in Korea, sir. 


USE OF INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL IN LIEU OF UNITED STATES PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiccteswortn. Generally speaking, have you found in the last 
year that you could increase the use of indigenous personnel? By 
that I mean substituting it for positions which otherwise would be 
filled by American personnel at a far greater cost both in the short 
run and in the long run? 

Mr. Burcess. That is a program we have been following in our 
uitilization shop. I should like to have Mr. Lee give you the picture 
on that. 

Mr. Ler. We took a very thorough look at this thing a year ago 
and we think we are pretty close to the optimum on the thing. We 
looked at it country by country. What you can do in each country 
depends on what units you have there deployed, and we think that 
the program is probably at the optimum level now. We do not think 
it ought to go down any. 

There is a possibility of the Army using about 10,000 more in 
France, as some of their units there increase this next year. They 
may be offset by reductions other places, because in general, of course, 
we do not use these where there is not a necessary job for them to do. 
But we have another look at the thing now going on in the light of 





this current program. We will probably have the results of that in 
the next 2 or 3 months. 

Mr. Mitier. Will you yield for a question ? 

Are you following this thing, you might say, from day today? I 
think the services have, from what I have been able to observe, done 
some very fine work along that line in the so-called “native son proj- 
ect,” but it also seems to develop that about as soon as something 1s 
accomplished and the eyes of the investigators are looking somewhere 
else, the thing grows back again. 

I will mention one specific example of what I mean. In certain 

aren parts of Europe a year ago, as a result of this drive, there were many 

ion native bus drivers employed instead of uniformed personnel. ; 
— Going back a year later I find that the school buses are a uni- 
a versally driven by American soldiers or sailors because the parents 
110, 201 would rather have their kids riding with our people. I do not blame 
them for having that feeling, but, on the other hand, I am inclined 
to think the people would be as safe with native drivers who know the 
traflic and the ropes, and when that situation is multiplied by all the 
school buses there may be overseas, one finds that you have stepped 

one step forward and several steps back. I hope it is being watched al! 

the time. 

Mr. Burcess. May I make a comment on that point? 

We are particularly watching it very closely right now because of 
the housing difficulties. We have a special study going on which I am 
expecting heck from Europe almost any day now, with particular 


regard to this problem of the Soret ne where we have to provide hous- 


ing for our people. We are particularly looking at that situation to 
make sure that we are not getting involved in additional housing 
ee by the unnecessary location of people there. 

xeneral Cook is conducting that study for us out of General Gruen- 
ther’s headquarters right now, and I would say we are watching it. 

I do not know that I can promise an everyday look at it, but we 
have studies going on to relieve the problems where it leads to housing 
or dependents. 

Mr. Mitier. I am not prepared to say in every case that you shovl4 
have a native driver to drive a school bus. 

Mr. Bureess. I understand that. 

Mr. Miuter. On the other hand, I am confident it should not always 
be the other way, and in many cases the local driver might be a bette~ 
bet for the children. 

Mr. Ostertac. Maybe worse. 

Mr. Miter. It could be. 

Mr. WiccGLeswortH. This committee has felt in the past there was 
room for a very substantial saving through the maximum use of 
indigenous personnel. I hope that you have that in mind. 

Mr. Bureess. Very much in atin. 


REDUCTION OF TRAINING TIME AND OVERHEAD COSTS 


Mr. WiceteswortH. You refer on page 15 to a reduction in training 
time and training overhead. 

Con you briefly give us something on that ? 

Mr. Burcess. In general, to answer that point, Mr. Wigglesworth, 
we are trying to improve our training technique so we do not have 
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some of the long cycles and the numbers of people required in that, 
Of course, the training overhead can be reduced, we hope, through the 
10 percent additional re-enlistment we expect to gain from the Career 
Incentive Act. There again it is a problem now of looking at this 
area from a utilization standpoint, and also from a training stand. 
point. That is where the immediate gains are being made. Over the 
long haul, though, we expect to improve that creatly by increased 
re-enlistments. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. That you can eliminate? 

Mr. Bureorss. I think we have done that through improving our 
techniques such as increasing on-the-job training, “sir. That is the 
way we have tried to improve » that. 

Mr. Wicateswortn. Has it included the training personnel? Have 
you been also to reduce that any ? 

Mr. Bureess. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Will that come out in the details as we go 
through the various services ? 

Mr. Burerss. That will show on our relationship of the number of 
people in the operating categories and other figures that you asked 
for in the previous chart. 

Mr. WiceieswortnH. That is all. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Scrivner. 


SERVICES AND FACILITIES PROVIDED TO MILITARY PERSONNEL AND 
DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, I do not envy you your job, and per- 
haps you do not envy me mine, but I think sometimes your job would 
be made easier if you just sort of looked a few facts of life in the face 
and admit that they are disagreeable, and say so. 

I can recall that in 1947 that we passed a bill, the military career 
compensation bill. That was the law that was going to stop all the 
troubles we were having in the military. We were raising their pay, 
giving them more allowances, doing more of this, that, and the other, 
and here you are back and appar ently saying that did not do any good. 

Then we heard a lot of grumbling about “fri inge benefits and finally 
found that actually the complaint was not about any fringe benefits 
that had been taken away, but some they thought maybe were going 
to be taken away someday. 

We read day in and day out for weeks about all of the commissaries 
that were closed. We found after an extensive study one commissary 
had been closed, and that was because the station was closing down 
and the commissary should have been closed. 

I have heard a lot of talk about medical care, and you have talked 
about what business is doing for its employees. 

Do you know of any business right now that provides for hospi- 

talization for the wives of their employees when they are going to 
have a baby? 

Mr. Bureess, I know of some that have joint-contribution plans 
along that line. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not what I asked you. 

Do you know of any that are providing all the hospitalization and 
medical care for the wives that have babies? 

Mr. Bureess. To answer your question directly, I do not know. 
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Mr. Scrivner. The military is doing that; is it not? 

Mr. Bureess. Yes, but business is compensating for that in a lot 
of other ways. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will get to some of the other ways in a minute. 
| do not know of any industry that makes it possible for an employee 
to have a baby for $5.75; do you? 

Mr. BurcGess. Through some joint hospitalization plans- 

Mr. Scrivner. That still does not answer my question. 

Do you know of any industry where an employee can have a baby 
for $5.75? 

Mr. Burcess. Some of the overseas companies, like Standard of 
New Jersey, may have it in their Arabian situation, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us talk about Standard of New Jersey right 
here in the United States. It is a pretty liberal concern. They do 
not do that. The military services do; do they not? At least IL have 
visited quite a few hospitals 

Mr. Bureess. Where the service is not available, they do not get it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, in some remote places that is true. I 
have been in a lot of our military hospitals, and many average deliv- 
ery from 200 to 250 babies a month, and that sounds like they are 
doing a pretty good job. 

Now, how many business concerns do you know that furnish all 
the housing to their employees, good housing, the kind that we have 
been talking about here lately ? 

Mr. Burcess. I know plenty that arrange for them to get housing 
at, beneficial rates of rent, and make it available to them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why cannot I get an answer to my question ¢ 

Mr. Burgess. I am just trying to give you an answer. 

Mr. Scrivner. The only ones that I can recall are in some of the 
coal mining areas, and those, as plenty of us well know, are quarters 
that we would not like to live in ourselves. 

The military either furnishes the housing or a rental allowance to 
secure housing. 

Mr. Burerss. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many of the major concerns do you know of in 
industry, either big or little, that make it possible—outside of perhaps 
some of the old employees—for the rest of the employees to procure 
rather large numbers of items at fairly reasonable prices, below what 
the rest of us taxpayers pay for them? 

Mr. Burgess. I know of some, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not too many. 

Mr. Burgess. Right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, how many firms do you know of that give all 
their employees, without any cost whatsoever, a $10,000 insurance 
policy—and I mean without the cost of a nickel 

Mr. Burgess. I know of some there. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many concerns, and how many employees? 
How many concerns give all of their employees $10,000 worth of life 
insurance without a dime cost at all ? 

Mr. Buraess. I do not have a definite answer. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not very many, are there? 

Mr. Burgess. I do not think there are many. There are some, 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, how many concerns are there in the United 
States that will, if an employee is pretty badly “banged up” out on 





a picnic or something on Saturday or Sunday, or under any number 
of circumstances where it does not have anything to do with his work 
at all, take care of that employee, put him in a hospital, do whatever 
surgery is necessary, get whatever specialist is necessary, maintain him 
there, if necessary, for not just a year but 17 months or 24 months, 
at full pay and then give him, if he is not able to carry on his duties, 
a retirement for disability ? . 

Mr. Burcess. If that man is injured 

Mr. Scrivner. I said off the job. There are not many that do it on 
the job. But I am talking now about off the job. 

Let us say that someone is working for the ABC Co. He gets off 
work at 5 o’clock Friday evening and he decides to go fishing, and it 
gets a little late so he is hell bent for the fishing hole. He does not 
quite make the turn and he rams into a bridge or bumps into a tele- 
pans pole. Not only is the car wrecked, but he has multiple fractures, 
oss of sight, and a lot of other things. Would the ABC Co. put him in 
a hospital and take care of him? 

Mr. Burcess. They may have provided him access to some insurance 
that would be very beneficial to him. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is still not my question. Do they furnish those 
services free, just exactly as we do for 3 million men in the service, 
and continue him on full pay ? 

Mr. Bureess. I do not believe there are any companies that furnish 
it along that line. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not think so either. 

Now, how many companies are there that give, when 1 of their 
employees dies, the widow 6 months of his compensation without any 
more erinre a than that [snapping fingers] ? 

Mr. Burcess. I do not have the answer. I do not know of com- 
panies that do that either, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, you can see the reason that I have asked 
some of these questions. There have been a lot of people talking about 
how much better everybody in business gets treated than the man in 
uniform. Not only that, let us go into some of the retirement privi- 
leges that the men in uniform have and how they compare with 
business. 

There may be a few, but mighty few men, in private industry who, 
when they retire from service after a long time, get 75 percent of their 
pay for which they have not contributed as much as 1 nickel. 

Mr. Burcess. There are probably some companies. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many ? 

Mr. Burcess. I do not know. I do not have the information on 
that either, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. In some of the big corporations they take care of 
their top men, but I am talking about men who correspond to your 
colonels, majors, captains, and sergeants. 

And how many concerns give full medical and dental care to their 
retired employees, their wives and widows—for life? 

I would just like to have you follow that up and see how valid are 
some of your complaints about how we cannot compete and that the 
differences are no longer as great as they used to be, because I think 
they are. 
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Mr. Buresss. I would be glad to give youa study. I think we will 
be able to show you there are some more items there that will show 
it is not all on an equitable basis, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In what type of work would you say a youngster 
3 years out of a university would draw the equivalent of $6,000 a year ¢ 

“Mr. Bucress. If you are making a comparison, sir, between the 
military and civilian life, the type of obligation which the man faces 
in the military life and the means by which we have to assign men 
to overseas duty, with alert status and no overtime, and things of that 
kind, I think should be taken into consideration. I think that I can 
give you a pretty convincing study. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have put in a few years in the military service 
myself. 

‘Mr. Burgess. I know that. I think that I can give you a pretty 
convincing study on today’s conditions. 

Mr. Scrivner. What I am talking about, and the point you are 
raising, is just one of the answers to Mr. Flood’s statements. 


RELATIONSHIP OF ENLISTMENTS TO ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Now, do you not find as a matter of absolute statistics that your 
enlistments in the military service go up and down pretty well with the 
economic condition. of the country ? 

Mr. Burggss. I believe that shows a trend. 

Mr. Scrivner. As long as times are good you are going to always 
have a hard time getting recruits. You always have had. 

Mr. Burcess. I am not too familiar with it to follow those trend 
lines. 

Mr. Scrivner. Certainly at some place in your studies you have 
had occasion to look at the trend line to see how it compared to 
economics. 

Mr. Burgess. I do not know whether there are any breaks over the 
long pull. I will have to look at that again. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have had ups and downs in our economic condi- 
tions for years, but we have had ups and downs in our recruiting 
programs for years. I think you will find the two run pretty close 
together. 

Mr. Buregss. All right. 

Mr. Scrivner. As long as we are having good times like we are 
now you are going to have a hard time getting men, but that is only 
a part of it. Actually, one of the reasons that men do not go in is 
because they have not been treated by their superiors enough as a 
human being. They have been lied to at the very inception of their 
recruiting. 

I wonder about some of the promises that Mr. Flood mentioned the 
other day, about the men going into one platoon and going to serve 
with that platoon all the time. I have seen too many instances where 
they told the man enlisting, “Boy, yes, sir, if you enlist, this is what 
you can do,” but he does not get to. Right at the outset the military 
has just made it impossible for that man to ever trust much further 
in the military. He will never reenlist. You will promise him a lot of 
things on reenlistment and he will say, “Listen, I got burned on that 
4 years ago, you are not taking me in.” 
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I have written your office about a lot of cases that I think are abso 
lutely merciless, and yet you talk about trying to build up a reserve. 


COMPARISON OF RESERVES AND REGULAR SERVICES 


How can you when some of the older reservists go out with a stdpy 
they have to tell to the younger reservists coming in? They have 
not been treated fairly by the regular services. They have never 
gotten the promotions the regular services have given their mep, 
You can go back and check the record of the regular service and you 
will find that a pretty large percentage have “been serving 2 or 3 
grades higher than their regular permanent grade, but you do not find 
muny Reserve officers serving 2 or 3 grades above their permanent 
grade. 

You do not find many Reserve officers doing duty in very many 
grades above their permanent grade, do you ? 

Mr. Burerss. You are talking about those in reserve sts tus, Mr, 
Scrivner ¢ 

Mr. Scrivner. Men who are reservists on active duty. 

Mr. Burcess. I am a product of the Reserve, and I never thought 
while I was in the active service that my Reserve status ever held me 
down from getting ahead. 

Mr. Scripner. Did you get as rapid and as frequent promotions as 
Regular Army officers? 

Mr. Burorss. I happened to get more frequent promotions. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are the rare exception that proves the rule. 

Mr. Burcerss. I went through all the grades, from second lieutenant 
to colonel in about 4 years. 

Mr. Scrivner. My hat is off to you. You must have had someone 
who had his hand around your shoulder. 

Mr. Bureess. I know some others that went the same route. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can show you others that have stayed as majors, 
lieutenants or colonels for 9, 10, or 12 years, when serving right 
alongside of them were Regular Army officers with three promotions. 

Mr. Burcrss. I know some Regular Army officers who have not 
fared too well, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad that you raised that point. I got a letter 
from your office, from someone in your office, 2 pages in length. which 
I think could have been written in about 15 words. It says, “We are 
not going to do anything about it.” 

They told me how they were bringing all of these officers up before 
a board to determine whether or not they had what it took to—and I 
have forgotten the phrase that they used, it is a big $10,000 word. 
What I would say it was is whether or not they will be able to perform 
meritorious and satisfactory duty. That is not what they called it. 
I tried to find out how many Regular Army officers had been called 
before these boards, and how many had been rif’d because 
prospects for their future did not look good, and how many Reserve 
officers had been called before the board and rif’d because their 
prospects did not look good, and T have not found very many Regular 
officers rif’d, have you? 

Mr. Buraess. Well, that is one thing that I am going into. I 
know that there are riffs. 
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Mr. Scrivner. When you go into that, I wish you would make a 
report to this committee. I hope it is completed before the appro 
priation hearing are over. Give us a full picture of what is hap 
pening to the Reserve officers and what is happening to the Regulars 
on these riffs, and give us a percentage. Let us see whether the reserve 
officers are getting as good breaks as the Regular. 

As a matter of fact, you will find if you go through the records 
that a big percentage of your reservists who went on active duty are on 
duty at grades at least one or perhaps two below their permanent rank, 
and they are kept there almost indefinitely. All the brains and all the 
talent is not in the Regular officers. I have seen these reservists that 
have gone in that have a lot on the ball. 

Mr. Miller is probably going to ask you about some Reserve officers 
recruited out. 

I had a case where a man was good enough to go to the Command 
School at Leavenworth and graduate in the high 10 percent. ‘That 
sounds like a pretty good Reserve officer. 

Mr. Burcess. That record would indicate it. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a pretty tough school down there. Do you 
know where he is now ? 

Mr. Bureerss. No, I do not. 

Mr. Scrivner. He is serving as a corporal in the United States 
Army. 

How many Regular officers have gone back in as corporals so they 
could work out their time until retirement? Do you Baow of any? 

Mr. Burcess. Not at this moment I do not know of any. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many Reserve officers do you know are back in 
as sergeants ? 

Mr. Burcess. There are some, I know that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Quite a few? 

Mr. Burerss. Maybe quite a few. 

Mr. Scrivner. With perhaps a year and a half to go for 20-year 
retirement. Is that a good selling point for the Reserve program ‘ 

Mr. Bureess. In a machine as large as this one, Mr. Scrivner, you 
are going to have some situations which, drawn as specifics, may not 
look very good, but I do not think they paint the picture as a whole 
as being depressing, or discouraging as you might think, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, you are looking at it from one side of 
the table and I am looking at it from the other. 

Mr. Burerss. I understand. 


PROBLEMS DUE TO FREQUENT CITANGES IN STATION 


_ Mr. Scrivner. One of the things suggested in the past year was 
inasmuch as we do not want to encourage these men to get out of the 
service we ought to make it possible perhaps for them to have a loan 
to buy a home. 

How much good would it do a man in the Regular service to buy 
a home when he gets perhaps 11 permanent change of stations in 
» years ? 
_ Mr. Burerss. Well, I am conscious of the move problem, Mr. 
Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are we doing to stop it? 
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Mr. Burcess. We are going to try to hold it to a minimum, sir, 
This is a military force of movement, as you well know. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the trouble. There is too much moving. 

Mr. Bureess. The thing we have to do is to strike a movement 
pattern that is on a minimum basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. I hope you do. 

Mr. Bureess. And to me it is one of our major morale problems. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad to hear you say that, because that is 
what I have been trying to stress for the last 7 years, and no one 
ve me. You are in a position where you can make your voice 
1eard. 

Here is the reason why I asked this home-loan question. A young- 
ster in the Air Force had an opportunity to buy a home and he bougnt 
a home. He had not much more than bought the home when 5 months 
later he was transferred out of the country for 2 years. When he 
came back he was not sent back to where he owned the home at all; 
he was sent 3,000 miles from where his home was. 

Mr. Burgess. It is a morale problem, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, it is. I hope you solve it. 


NATURE OF RESERVE PROGRAM 


Now what kind of a Reserve training program are you looking 
forward to? 

Mr. Burcess. We are looking forward to a unit training program 
to the greatest possible extent. 

Mr. Scrivner. Like you have now? 

Mr. Burcess. No, sir, not like we have now. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is it going to be? 

Mr. Bureess. To the greatest possible extent, we are going to 
try to put people into these Reserve units so we can have a first- 
class command unit training setup, and to get away, as far as pos- 
sible, from the 2-hour weekly sessions, and go into more of the weekend 
type of training. 

r. Scrivner. All right. I am glad to hear that because that 
ties right in with a letter that I am going to read. I do not know 
how many people have been dissatisfied with the present Reserve 
training program. I know that I am. 

Mr. Burcess. I am dissatisfied with it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have gone to some of the Reserve centers when 
they did not know that I was coming around. 

Mr. Burerss. I have done that too. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is amazing what you see. 

Let me read you this letter. I think that it will give you some- 
thing to back up what you say: 

Since my separation from the Army last May, I have been in an Active 
Reserve unit. About every other meeting, I gave a lecture—I am a first 
lieutenant—to 6 or 8 disinterested enlisted men. The other meetings I sit 
around in an officers’ bull session, and work on preparation of a lecture for 
the following week. The entire Reserve program is completely worthless. In 
no way am I or the enlisted men I lecture to able to serve the country in 


an emergency. Better to scrap the active units than to make attendance 
compulsory. i 
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Now, this is coming from a man speaking from his heart. He says: 


Best solution would be to have weekend training like the Navy has. Report 
to an Army post, draw equipment, and work that commission. For engineers 
this branch could be the erection of bridges, construction of roads, ete. On 
Saturday and Sunday, a lot of good training could be accomplished. Once a 
month, this would not disrupt domestic routine, but the value would be many 
times greater than the present 2 or 4 meetings, 2 hours’ duration, held monthly. 

Mr. Bureess. Could I have a copy of the content of that letter? 

Mr. Scrivner. It is in the record. I do not care to indicate the 
organization or the man that it came from. 

Mr. Burgess. It worries me. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you will really do that, get the reserve programs 
where the instruction really has some real value, and you are going 
to see a great more interest displayed in it in the future than you have 
in the past, and you will have a lot better and more beneficial results. 

Mr. Burgess. It is the keystone of the whole program. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Ford. 


POSITIONS ELIMINATED THROUGH REVIEW OF ORGANIZATION PATTERN 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, I am very interested in the earlier testi- 
mony about the streamlining of the Army to the extent of 24,000 
spaces. 

"Ci this committee understand that that saving of 24,000 spaces, 
and/or personnel in active units, has taken place in the last 12 months? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, in the last 12 months the Army has agreed 
to and concurred in this streamlining which has not adversely affected 
its military potency ? 

Mr. Lez. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. And this streamlining is now in operation in the Depart- 
ment of the Army ? 

Mr. Lez. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Forp. Was it initiated by your office or by the Department of 
the Army, or in cooperation with one another ? 

Mr. Ler. These particular ones were established by the Depart- 
ment of the Army, except for one having to do with the food service. 
Those having to do with the armor division and a proposed reorgani- 
zation of the infantry and airborne regiments were initiated by the 
Department of the Army. 

Mr. Forp. Are there continuing efforts along this line being made 
by both your office and the Department of the Army ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us any forecast of what the progress might 
be in the fiscal year 1956 in this regard ? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir; I cannot. They are either major changes or 
minor ones. If it is a major reorganization, they have to field test 
the thing, simulating actual field conditions. They do not make the 
change until after that is done. If it is a minor change, where it is 
to remove some food service personnel, or something like that, from 
a unit, of course they do not field test that and you get your number of 
spaces just by multiplying those minor reductions by the number of 
that kind of units. 
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Mr. Forp. It is fair to state that on the 140,000 reduction in Army 
personnel in the 18 months’ period from January 1, 1955, throug) 
June 30, 1956, that 24,000 is the result of this stre: amlining? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. So the net reduction is the difference between 140,000 and 
24,000 ? 

Mr. Ler. I think the proper way to state it would be these particular 
changes in organization help to absorb any reduction that you are 
mi aking i in your end strength without impairing your combat cap- 
ability. 

Mr. Forp. It is the hope, and based upon past performance, that 
future reductions without impairing combat efficiency can be made 
in the next 18 months? 

Mr. Ler. On table of organizations you get some reductions, and 
you get some increases also, but the Army has several projects here 
we think i in the planning stage that will give good results. They have 
one, revision of antiaircraft “auxiliary, that the forecast would be for 
some increase. ‘They have one, development of work measurement 
criteria for table of organization units—those things where you ac- 
tually measure the work—which we think will promise some reduec- 
tions as that is carried through. That is about a 12 months’ program. 


LOYALTY OATH FOR ROTC STUDENTS 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, could you give us any reactions that have 
arisen from the requirement that w as included in the appropriation 
bill last year that ROTC students in colleges had to sign a loyalty 
oath ? 

Mr. Bureess. Yes; we have had some reactions to our setting that 
oath into operation. I do not think it has been a tremendous reac- 
tion. I have gotten a letter from the heads of several educational 
associations stating that they thought. we should have a different pro- 
cedure, and probably have the oath taken at a later time in the man’s 
period in school, but we have taken the position that the oath should 
be signed when he enters into the ROTC program, and we have so 
issued instructions to that effect. I, for one person, cannot see why 
one would resist it. 

Mr. Forp. I am glad to hear you say that. It seems like a logical 
requirement. 

Mr. Burcess. That is one of the first decisions I made when I came 
on this job a little over 3 months ago—that we should get that oath 
into operation and get it in the complete spirit in which I think it was 
indicated in the act. 

Mr. Osrertac. Mr. Secretary, if a young man resists taking the 
oath, is he accepted if he subsequently takes the oath? 

Mr. Burcess. If he does not take the oath, he does not get in the 
program. 

Mr. OstrertaG. Suppose he resists it in the first place. Is that not 
thoroughly sound ground for not accepting him? 

Mr. Burcess. I do not know of any altern: ee to his being accepted 
in the program unless he takes that oath. I do not know whether I 
have your question just exactly right, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. My question was, if a young man resists. 

Mr. Burcess. Yes. 
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Mr. Osrertac. In the first instance taking the oath, is he acceptable 
at a later date, if he does take the oath ? 

Mr. BurcEss. I would say so, sir. I would know of no reason why 
he would be resisted on that basis. 

Mr. Froop. On that same point, I have something here but I have 
lost track of 1t—you do not propose to let a lot of people get out of 
military service of some kind simply because they actually refuse to 
take the oath ? 

Mr. Bureess. That does not relieve him from his draft status, sir, 

Mr. Forp. In other words, Mr. Secretary, the cooperation has been 
good from the schools and from the students? 

Mr. Burcess. I think there are some elements of education that still 
think this is an unwise procedure, but the procedure has been started 
and is working and to my way of thinking there is a lot better reaction 
than we thought we were going to have in the staff planning of the 
oath. 

Mr. Forp. I gather it is the Department’s recommendation that the 
proviso be continued ¢ 

Mr. Burgess. I have no alternative to offer to the plan we are work- 
ing under now. 


POLICY ON DRAFTING OF COMMUNISTS 


Mr. Fioop. You say that it does not affect their draft status. Are 
you sure of that? Suppose you get a handful of men who are admitted 
Communists and you draft them. They are in the armed services. Do 
you have any program for leaving them there, merely keeping an eye 


on them integrated with other troops, or would you set up a special 
service battalion like the French do in north Africa for that kind of 
character ? 

Mr. Burgess. Mr. Flood, I cannot give you an exact answer to your 
question. I think they receive special attention when they are ad- 
mitted Communists. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not thinking about setting up a special service 
unit some time and putting them all in one box? 

Mr. Bureess. I do not know of any special unit, but I know when 
they are admitted Communists they go under special attention. 

Mr. FLoop. Would you do this for me ? 

Mr. Buragss. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Would you bring that to the attention of whoever you 
think you should and let me know the reaction of the proper people 
toward the establishment of a special battalion of segregated troops, 
for combat or other service, because of that state of mind, or attitude? 

Mr. Burgess. I will. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Secretary, I am under the impression that under 
existing law an announced Communist cannot be drafted. Am I in 
error or not? 

Mr. Burcess. We are in a very technical area here, and I will have 
to get. more information on it than I have, but I do not know just 
‘xactly what the status of one type of Communist versus Communist 
sympathizer, or a fifth amendment Communist, is. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you insert the information in the record at this 
point ? 

Mr. Burcess. Yes. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


DRAFTING OF COMMUNISTS 


The Universal Military Training and Service Act, as amended, provides that jt 
shall be the duty of “every male citizen of the United States and every other male 
person now or hereafter in the United States” (with certain exceptions which do 
not apply to Communists) to register and that “every male citizen of the United 
States and every male alien admitted for permanent residence” (with the same 
exceptions) shall be liable to induction and training in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. Selective Service advises that it is their procedure under the law 
to register avowed Communists along with other young men, to classify them 1-4 
or otherwise, and to call up and refer them to the Army for examination in due 
course. 

The act further provides, in section 4 (a) that “No person shall be inducted 
into the Armed Forces for training and service * * * until his acceptability in 
all respects, including his physical and mental fitness, has been satisfactorily de- 
termined under standards prescribed by the Secretary of Defense.” In the 
implementation of this section, Department of Defense directive 5210.9, “Military 
Personnel Security Program,” of April 7, 1954, provides at paragraph VIII. B. 1 
that, “Known Communists will not be inducted into the armed services.” The 
Secretary of Defense is legally empowered to so order and this takes the force 
of law. 

That known Communists are not “acceptable in all respects’ ’ has been clearly 
uffirmed by Congress. The Defense Appropriation Act of 1955, Publie Law 4538, 
83d Congress, at section 718, provides: “That no part of any appropriation 
contained in this Act shall be used to pay the salary or wages of any person 
* * * who advocates, or is a member of an organization that advocates, the 
overthrow of the Government of the United States by force or violence.” 

The standard prescribed by the Secretary of Defense is both legal and con- 
sonant with the sense of Congress. 

In addition, the Secretary of Defense has stated before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, that should some misguided person deliberately and falsely 
claim to be a Communist in order to escape military service, some extrinsic 
evidence beyond his claim would be necessary before the Army would refuse to 
induct him. It is assumed that Mr. Sheppard means by “avowed Communist” 
one against whom there is some evidence of Communist Party membership in 
addition to a bald claim thereof. 


TRAINING COSTS AND TYPE OF PROGRAM UNDER NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 


Mr. Forp. On page 24 of your testimony you say: 


The estimated cost for the 6 months of training of 100,000 men annually is 
$165 million. 


Is that over and above the cost of operating the bases and the 
facilities and equipment? 

Mr. Burcess. I will have to ask Mr. Cooper. 

Mr. Cooper. No. That includes the pay and allowances of per- 
sonnel being trained and what we call the maintenance and operation 
of facilities. 

Mr. Forp. That is your maintenance and operation, your procure- 
ment and production and your pay and allowances? 

Mr. Coorer. Not procurement and production, but the other items. 

Mr. Forp. Does that include the instructor personnel as well ? 

Mr. Coorrr. That figure does not at this time include the instructor 
personnel. 

Mr. Forp. Your Reserve program is going to be increased in num- 
bers, both for the National Guard and the Reserves? 

Mr. Burcess. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Are you pretty sure you can hit those targets? 
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Mr. Bureess. We can if we get this program. With the provisions 
we have in it, we are quite certain we can reach the targets, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Your effectiveness under the proposed legislation, I be- 
lieve, will be increased as well as your numbers ¢ 

Mr. Bureess. No doubt of it. When jets are the thing that kee 
the Air Force and Naval Reserve operations in good shape, I think 
in the case of our Army, Marine Corps, and surface unit types of 
operation, people in units, well officered and well manned is the at- 
traction that will give us the right kind of Reserves, provided we have 
the right kind of training curricula and right kind of training sched- 
ules. Those are the two important elements. Once you put people and 
oflicers together, you have to have the right kind of curriculum and 
the right kind of training. That is the happy balance we are trying 
to achieve in this Reserve program. 

Mr: Miter. Mr. Secretary, you are the Assistant Secretary for 
Defense ? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. Do you have any authority over the services with re- 
spect to carrying out the policies that you might enunciate ? 

Mr. Bureess. Weare astaff operation, sir. We provide the policies. 

Mr. Miizter. When those policies are ignored, do you have any 
comeback ? 

Mr. Burerss. We do have a comeback because we can appraise and 
audit and observe results of our policies, and we have a right to call 
those observations to their attention directly or via the Secretary 
of Defense. 


PROBLEMS DUE TO DISPLACEMENT OF CAREER PERSON NEL 


Mr. Mixer. The line of questioning I am conducting I hope you 
will understand is in the most friendly way. Like yourself, I have 
been in the Infantry Reserve for more than 37 years, ending today, 
and I have come up through all the grades through colonel, although 
I must admit that my rise was not quite as meteoric as yours. 

My feeling is of greatest friendship and admiration for the armed 
services, and they have been good tome. Please do not misunderstand 
what I am about to say. 

I think the situation is a serious one. About a year ago your prede- 
cessor, Dr. Hannah, was before this committee, and I asked him why 
it was—and we were talking about the demoralizing factors that 
entered into some of our Reserve problems—that a man who had 
only a few months to go to be eligible for retirement, a man who had 
had nearly 20 years of active service as a Reserve officer, was released 
when there was nothing wrong with his record, and compelled to 
go back and face economic conditions with a wife and children in 
his middle forties and with no chance to draw any retirement unless 
he was willing to enlist as an airman, second class. 

Dr. Hannah said: “That is not being done.” I had to differ with 
the Secretary because I had documents right in my desk to the con- 
trary. Asan old Reserve officer, such things are brought tome. They 
are not all from constituents. However the particular case that I was 
speaking of was a constituent. 

I went through his 201 file. He may not have been superior at all 
times in 19 years, but who of us has been ? 
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Now, I was told that it was not happening. When I explained to 
the Secretary that it was he said, “Well, give me the papers and some- 
thing will be done about it.” That was over a year ago. At the 
present time that individual is serving as a private, second class, or 

rather an airman, second class, in order to make a living. He made 
an effort to get established quickly in a civil occupation but under the 
pressure of economic things today, a man who has been away from 
civil life for 15 years and who has children at school, cannot take too 
long getting started without some form of livelihood. Frequently the 
individual does not have the cushion needed. This particular officer, 
after having been in the field grade for over 15 years, and promoted 
to a lieutenant colonel within the last 2 or 3 years of his service was 
forced to enlist to protect his family and he is now serving as an air- 
man, second class. 

It seems to me somewhere in this great Defense Establishment of 
ours when an Assistant Secretary tells a Member of Congress, “We 
will do something about it,” something should be done. 

Mr. Bureess. May I comment, Mr. “Miller ? 

Mr. Miuirr. Of course. 

Mr. Bureess. I agree with you. Ido not want my ideas along these 
lines to be at all misunderstood because there is nothing that worries 
me more than handling a person unfairly or improperly, or to turn 
him out at a time when he can least afford to be turned out. I mean 
go back to the economic picture when his pursuits have been along 
other lines. ‘To the degree to which that is occurring, we are going 
to try to hold it to the very smallest minimum. I admit it is a ‘large 
operation, and there ought to be plenty of places where a man could 
tind an alternate opportunity if his progress along a certain line has 
to be stopped for budgetary means, or changes in the end strength, or 
world commitments. 

Mr. Mitier. Excuse me for interrupting you but Dr. Hannah said 
the policy had been laid down not to do these things, yet it was done 
by one of the services in spite of all that. We as Congressmen have 
certain responsibilities to our people. 

Mr. Bureess. Certainly. 

Mr. Miter. I informed the constituent: “This is going to be taken 
care of.” Ido not like to give my word and have it bounce back. 

Mr. Buregss. I do not either. 

Mr. Miter. I thought when I was talking to the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, your “predecessor, who is a very fine gentleman, and 
I know he was telling me what he believed to be the truth, something 
would be done. What can we do about a situation like that? 

Mr. Burcess. I cannot assure you that we have a permanent 
place for everybody that we have in our operation. I cannot say 
that we have an ironclad policy of the kind you just mentioned to me 
because in an operation that is as large as this, when you start going 
toward certain different goals, you have to have some change in your 
manning proposition, and it is just like that in business. When busi- 
ness is off, or when you are making a more efficient operation, some- 
body is bound to get lost in the shuffle. 

Mr. Miter. I agree with you. TI am leaving all of that out. My 
point is that the Department said, “These things are not being done. 
We have ordered it otherwise.” They have been done. It would 
seem to me the chain of command should be responsible for its word. 
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| do not think that any of us that have been in the service ever thought 
that a commanding officer whose word was not to be relied on amounted 
to very much. 

Mr. Burcrss. If we have a policy and it is not being followed in 
the services, that is a matter for strict handling, and I would ss iy Mr. 
Wilson would give it strict handling. 

Mr. Muuer. I have been talking about this for a year. It has been 
in the magazines. My colleagues here smile when this case is men- 
tioned. I do not hold anything against anybody, but I do think 
that when a sole ‘mn commitment is smade. and the law permits, it should 
be carried out. 

Mr. Bureess. I agree with you. 

Mr. Miter. Let me get off this particular case and go to a general 
subject that 1s important in my opinion. 

You have pointed out here in your statement that without further 
legislation during the current session of Congress we will be forced 
io continue some of these adjustment procedures. 

The adjustment procedures that you refer to are, to my mind, very 
demoralizing to our civilian components, officers partic ularly ; that is, 
the policies of hav ing to release trained officers who would like to stay 
on duty in order to make room for recently graduated ROTC grad- 
uates, 

Mr. Bureess. I agree with you. 

Mr. Minter. This business of bringing the officers up before a board 
and I do not criticise the good faith of the boards but I think they 
have very much the same problem that many of us have when it 
comes to nominating a young man to West Point. We may have 10 
good candidates and we can only pick 1. Well, they may have 
1 fellow they want to let go and have to let go 10. Many are highly 
efficient officers, far better than any youth is likely to be that is just 
brought in out of the ROTC. 

What legislative authority is necessary to break that chain? I did 
not know there was any law ‘to that effect. 

Mr. Bureess. That is not the point of that system. The idea is that 
with this expanded Reserve, under the N ational Reserve plan, work- 
ing toward these new Reserve goals with these new Reserve curricula 
and training programs, we will be able with this new pattern of Re- 
serve service to channel young ROTC officers along those lines. 

Mr. Miner. That is true, but now in the interim 1 why i is it necessary 
to displace valuable officers in the national defense? We are not 
fighting now. We have never had a principle that because “0 man 
became a casualty you had to make all the others casualties. I do not 
understand why it is necessarily a department policy to say we have 
to take young men we do not need and put them on active duty and 
thereby displace people we do need. Cannot that policy be changed 
without the Congress acting upon it? 

Mr. Burgess. You have a dual situation there, one of making cer- 
tain that you have a strong young base of officers, and you also have 
the problem of later commitments under these changed end strengths. 
My only thought to you is that we are going to wor k this thing out to 

the degree where we will have just as few of these situations as you 
mentioned as possible. Should it come to pass we do not work to 
this stronger Reserve, we may have some problems that will accen- 
tuate this problem you speak of. 
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Mr. Muer. I am entirely in favor of your stronger Reserve pro- 
gram. From what I have been able to gather of it, it seems to me it 
is a great step forward. I think we ought to be realistic about this: 
since the founding of the Republic there have been some men who 
escaped combat duty, or escaped arduous duty, either by good luck 
or because they were told to do a job where their capabilities were 
needed more than in the frontlines. 

Now your statement says in effect, and I fully agree with it, that 
“in the event of all-out mobilization, we need every ROTC graduate 
we can lay our hands on.” 

Mr. Burcess. That is right. 

Mr. Mitier. We have to look at this factually. If we want to 
train these young men as officers, we ought not at the same time 
weaken our Armed Forces by using them prematurely, it seems to 
me it is a decision that ought to be made regardless of legislation. 

I do not want to take up too much of the time so I will yield. 

Mr. Burcess. We will look into that, sir. 


POLICY ON USE OF INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL 


Mr. Osrertac. Mr. Secretary, I am not certain I understood cor- 
rectly, but I interpret from previous testimony, possibly in response 
to Mr. Wigglesworth, it was pointed out that there has been a redue- 
tion in indigenous personnel from 333,000 at a given time to a figure 
of some 232,000 at the present time. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Wiecteswortn. I think those were the Army figures. 

Mr. Burgess. I think that was a breakdown by services. I gave 
you 333,000 for the Army, June 30, 1954, down to 232,000 by June 30, 
1956. 

Mr. Osrterraa. Is that military personnel or indigenous personnel! 

Mr. Burorss. That is indigenous personnel. 

Mr. OstertaG. Serving the Army ? 

Mr. Burorss. Yes; serving the Army Establishment. 

Mr. OstrertaG. To some extent that is in conflict with the statement 
you made as to the manpower policy of stepping up or increasing the 
use of indigenous personnel. 

Mr. Burcess. I think that has to be related to the Far East cutback 
around Korea. Although you go from a high to a reduced figure, that 
still is an area where we are trying to keep it in direct proportion to 
the overseas forces so we do not have too many over there. If you 
will recall, between 1954 and 1956, or by June 30, 1956, we will have 
gone out of the Korean business pretty well. I think the higher fig- 
ure there is related to the Korean-Japanese situation that was existing 
at that time. 

Mr. OstertAc. Then I am correct when I say it is your policy, and 
your program generally speaking, to increase the use of indigenous 
personnel. 

Mr. Bureess. Absolutely. 

Mr. Ostertac. For overseas service? 

Mr. Burcess. Absolutely. 

Mr. Osrertac. Now, does that program automatically reduce our 
military numbers overseas? 
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Mr. Burcess. Well, I think that is the sum and substance of the 
program—that it reduces the requirement for military people over- 
seas. 

Mr. OstertaG. Do your records indicate as you increase indigenous 
personnel in the European territory—Germany, France, and such 
countries—that we have automatically reduced our military commit- 
ments and services there ? 

Mr. Burcerss. I would say as you increase your Military Establish- 
ment in any given place you increase your need for supporting and 
overhead personnel, and that is how we try to reduce that, by the use 
of these indigenous billets. 

Mr. Ostertac. Right along that same line, one of the programs or 
activities which has disturbed me for a long time has been the employ- 
ment of indigenous personnel in certain countries. While I agree 
with the policy of increasing the use of indigenous personnel, there is 
a problem which relates to security. 

Have you entered into any new agreements in the matter of your 
system of screening indigenous personnel in certain countries of Eu- 
rope ? 

Mr. Burcess. We watch that very carefully, Mr. Ostertag. I have 
a confidential brief here which I will be pleased to give you, or let 
the other members of the committee look at it at any time they wish, 
about this problem. 

Mr. Osrertaa. I would be glad to see your confidential brief. 


EFFECT OF INCENTIVE PAY 


In your —— for incentive pay, you point out in your statement 


that this plan will reduce the turnover 10 percent. 

Mr. Bureess. That is what we hope it will do, and anything over 
and above that is what we are striving for, Mr. Ostertag. If it will 
do 10 percent, we will have a very great saving, but we hope that the 
results are going to be in excess of 10 percent, sir. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE QUOTAS 


Mr. OsrertaG. What are the quotas for Selective Service ? 

Mr. Burcess. We will run at about 11,000 for the rest of this year, 
and I think the average out for the whole 4 years’ program may be on 
the order of about 14,000 a month. 

Mr. Ostertac. In other words, it will be flexible, depending upon 
the effect of the Incentive Pay Act and other factors involved ? 

Mr. Bureess. There is nothing firm about our Selective Service 
calls a month. They are related to enlistments and reenlistments, 
and so forth. 

BUDGET FOR NATIONAL RESERVE FLAN 


Mr. Osrertac. One more question, and it has to do with the na- 
tional Reserve plan. 

Is this budget, Mr. Secretary, predicated on the adoption of the 
national Reserve plan ? 

Mr. Burerss. We have made provision in the budget for the na- 
tional Reserve plan. I am not a very good expert on what constitutes 
one-line items, and so forth. 
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General Moore. In anticipation of the enactment of certain legis. 
lation, including the Reserve legislation and certain authorizations for 
construction, we have put in the budget a one-line entry estimating the 
cost. The detailed makeup of the final estimates which will be s sub- 
mitted in lieu of that one-line entry has not yet been completed. 

Mr. Osrerrac. In that connection, if the national Reserve plan js 
not enacted, will it be necessary to make substantial adjustments ip 
this budget now before us? 

General Moore. I will have an answer on that. I cannot answer it 
right now. 

Mr. Osrertac. Will you furnish it for the record ? 

General Moore. Yes. 

(‘The answer is as follows:) 

As indicated in Assistant Secretary Burgess’ prepared statement, it is esti- 
muted that the costs for a full year’s operation of the proposed national Reserve 
plan approximate $165 million. We have estimated that the cost for fiscal year 
1956 would approximate $123 million because the men would be phased in 
throughout the first year. For this reason, we have included $123 million in 
the total shown as proposed for later transmission. This and all other amounts 
based on proposed legislation are not currently before this committee. If leg- 
islation authorizing the plan were not enacted, the amount shown in the budget 
for this program as proposed for later transmission would not be requested. 

Mr. Manon. Otf the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis. 


INCREASES IN BASE PAY 


Mr. Davis. I think probably my questions with respect to some of 
these pay comparisons will parallel pretty closely some of the questions 
that Mr. Scrivner asked, but I want to ask if I am correct in this 
figure of 5.7 percent which you give as the overall average increase of 
1949 to the present represents the pure dollar increase on base pay in 
various grades and ranks? 

Mr. Burcess. That is correct, sir. That is the change that has 
taken place since November 1949 through August 1954. 

Mr. Davis. Certainly the percentage would not average out on any 
individual cases? 

Mr. Bureess. That is across the board. 


CEILINGS ON CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Davis. There has been considerable discussion of ceilings on 
civilians. If I recall correctly, there was a provision put in the appro- 
priation bill for the fiscal year 1954. Is there a similar absolute ceil- 
ing on civilian employment, either in permanent law or in an appro- 
priation limitation in the current fiscal year ? 

Mr. Burcess. We have a graded ceiling that exists. I do not know 
whether it is in the law or not. 

General Moore. There is a general provision in the current act, sec- 
tion 720, limiting the number of graded civilian employees paid from 
the act to 47! 5,000. 

Mr. Davis. That was the continuation in the current year of the one 
that existed in the 1954 appropriation ? 
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General Moore. Yes. There is no limitation that I know of on the 
number of civilian employees for the Department, because it is recog 
nized that the workload changes from year to year, and the money 
appropriated for the purpose is the governing factor. . 

Vr. Minuer. That does not ine ‘lude overseas personne ‘1, does it? 

(;eneral Moore. Yes, if they are graded employees. The indigenous 
employees in the military overseas are not graded employees. ) 

Mr. Forp. They were never inc ‘luded in that limitation. Is that 
correct ¢ 

General Moore. Never. 

Mr. Davis. Recognizing the validity of a ceiling of that kind, to 
some extent it might serve, ‘though, as a deterrent to the thing you were 
discussing, which was the substitution of civilian employees for the 
uniformed men? 

General Moore. There is another part of section 720 that permits 
us to transfer funds from the appropriations for military personnel 
to other appropriations so we can employ civilian employees in lieu 
thereof when it is advantageous and economical. 

Mr. Davis. Any substitution in that would be in addition to the 
475.000 ? . 

(yeneral Moore. Yes. 


ROTC STRENGTH INCREASING 


Mr. Davis. As it stands right now, I think from previous discus- 
sions that I have heard, we are getting more ROTC graduates than 
we know what to do with in the absence of the new Reserve legislation. 


Mr. Burcess. We have an overstrength in ROTC graduates at the 
present time. I think that is understandable in view of the Korean 
situation. I think there is an abundance of ROTC students indicated 
by that situation of the lead time. 

Mr. Miter. It is a fact that you would not have nearly enough if 
you had an all-out mobilization. 

Mr. Burerss. When you are talking about an abundance for jobs 
in the Reserve and in the active forces, we have an abundance, but in 
the case of moblization we would probably not have enough. 

Mr. Mitier. When we had the last overall mobilization we h: ad to 
commission a lot of boys who were not even through high school. 

Mr. Burgess. That is right. My brother got one of those. 

Mr. Davis. I think we all recognize the reason you have an abun- 
dance of those. In the presence ‘of the Selective Service Act it has 
served as a desirable alternative to being drafted. 

Mr. Bureess. That is right. Some of these boys that are coming 
out now are ones who went in at the same time we inducted the men to 
go to Korea. The man who went to Korea went to the firing line and 
the once who went into the ROTC program is just about coming out 
at this time. 

Mr. Davis. You almost have to say that he is going to have to go 
into uniform and serve for a period of time. 

Mr. Burress. We will have a nasty situation unless we assign that 
duty to him. 

Mr. Davis. As it stands now, a man’s continuance in a Reserve status 

sacompulsory thing. He has to stay in for a compulsory period 7 

Mr. Burcess. He has an oblig: ation. 





Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
min, Oeemrnen. Your National Reserve plan corrects those evils, does 
it not ¢ 

Mr. Bureoess. Yes; and I think it will do it in a reasonable and 
justifiable way. It will not impose the uniform code of military jus- 
tice, or civil courts procedure. We think we have a much more posi- 
tive and fair way of having this compliance taken care of than by 
through those two methods. , 


RESERVE SYSTEM UNDER PROPOSED PLAN 


Mr. Davis. In your statement I think that you mentioned there wil! 
be this obligation of 10 years in the Reserve. 

Mr. Burcess. When a man volunteers for 6 months. 

Mr. Davis. That is in the new plan? 

Mr. Burerss. Thatisright. It isan obligation. 

Mr. Davis. I am just paraphrasing now, but he has to join an 
organized unit during that period of obligation? 

Mr. Burgess. He has actually enlisted for the 6 months’ period. 

Mr. Davis. And then he has 10 years to go in an Organized 
Reserve? 

Mr. Burcess. Nine and a half years. 

Mr. Davis. A great many of these fellows are going to be in what you 
might call the unstable or unsettled period of their lives. They are 
young fellows trying to find their spot in society. 

Mr. Bureess. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. What do you contemplate? A man, we will say, lives in 
South Carolina. His chance for economic opportunity takes him to 
ber Is it his obligation to join the nearest Organized Reserve 
unit? 

Mr. Burcoess. Either Organized or National Guard if acceptable to 
the governor of the State in which he volunteers for the guard. He 
can work off his obligation either in the Reserve or the guard. The 
only thing that would restrict that would be the governor’s acceptance 
in the guard for which he applied. 

Mr. Davis. I gather that there are a great many of the details, as 
far as fitting the ROTC into the overall plan, that have not been 
worked out? 

Mr. Burcess. Those are being worked on. The Army and the other 
services make very detailed presentations on their ROTC training and 
curriculum and Reserve program. 


STUDY OF COMMISSARY FACILITIES 


Mr. Davis. A year ago when Dr. Hannah was here, I noticed that 
there was considerable discussion with respect to some of the com- 
missaries, and at that time the committee was told that there were 
38 commissaries that were under continuing study, and I gathered 
from the general tone of the testimony the study was being made as to 
whether those 38 might not be dispensed with. Are you able to give 
us any information at this time? 

Mr. Burcess. I am not able to. Maybe Mr. Lee is. I will ask him. 

Mr. Lee. Spot checks have been done on those particular commis- 
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saries, and the finding was that all of them met the criteria set up by 
the Department of Defense pursuant to the appropriations rating. 
Mr. Davis. The 38, then, are still in full operation ? 
Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Davis. The study resulted in no closing, for any of the 38? 
Mr. Lex. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Davis. That is all. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Miller. 


VALUE OF ROTC PROGRAM 


Mr. Mitter. I still think you should be realistic about the time when 
we really will need a defense. Otherwise we might not be able to save 
ourselves, even though we may save billions right now. Should we 
have an all-out emergency I think it would be a very fatal mistake 
to do anything to cut down the necessary output of ROTC graduates. 

I have been fooling around with this thing for 37 years, and in my 
opinion I think they were a lifesaver for this country’s defense pro- 
gram in World War II. 

Mr. Burcess. We did not have enough of them. 

Mr. Miter. If we had not had some of them we would have been 
in much worse shape. I hope your program will foster and encourage 
the ROTC program. 

I also want to say in defense of a great many of these young men that 
a lot of them went into the ROTC and would have gone in whether 
or not there had been any Korean episode. 

Mr. Burgess. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Mixer. I think at least a large percentage of them are patriotic 
young men who want to be in a position to serve their country should 
an all-out emergency occur. 

Mr. Bureess. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Mumer. I do not think we ought to stress the thinking of “Don’t 
let this fellow get off without being shot at, because this other fellow 
was,” 

That is all. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask onie question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 


CURRENT AND PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR ROTC 


Mr. Forp. Last year we had quite a problem in the Army situation 
as to what to do with 8,000 ROTC graduates. Finally, I believe $16 
million was included in the military pay section to authorize putting 
them on active duty. 

Mr. Burcess. Overstrength. 

Mr. Forp. Over and above the authorized strength. Has that pro- 
gram worked out satisfactorily ? 

Mr. Bureegss. So far as I know; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ler. That is what occurred. 

Mr. Forp. Is it your plan in fiscal 1956 to likewise assume an over- 
strength figure for these ROTC graduates ? 

Mr. Burgess. We have not had a proposal along that line, Mr. Ford. 
I think the idea would be we would try to utilize them in this NRP 
program, where we would vary their term of service with the type of 
obligation we have in this NRP program. 
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Mr. Forp. They would be diverted to the Reserve program ? 

Mr. Burerss. That is correct. They would be diverted to require. 
ments in the guard and requirements in the Reserve, along the obliga- 
tory lines we have set up, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Miniter. Right along that line, in the Army panel last year w, 
had a considerable discussion about this, and I think it was the feeling 
of our group and of the whole subcommittee that if any limitation js 
put on the number of young men who can take ROTC training i) 
properly accredited colleges and universities it would be proper to see 
that it is put on after the first year, and made competitive, so that 1 
matter how strictly the limit might have to be enforced every young 
man who wants to have a try at it would have a chance to at least get 
in the door, and then the selection could be made on the basis of the 
createst merit. 

Mr. Burerss. That is a very excellent point, sir. I do not know 
whether we have been considering it. In fact, that is the first time | 
have ever heard of that plan. 

Mr. Mituer. The thing was originally put up that there would have 
to be a quota assigned to each of the colleges, and the quota was being 
made in the first year. I think as a result of the study and the recom- 
mendations of our committee the limitation was put on at the end of 
the first 2 years rather than in the initial stage. We certainly would 
like to see that continued—that is, I would. I think it is proper to 
give every young man who goes to the right sort of college, where he 
could get the training, ac hance to win it if he is able to do it. 

Mr. Burcess. On the other hand, sir, I als ‘ ave had 
some experience with this—that once we get a man into the ROTC 
program and let him know he has crossed this competitive line you 
speak of, if we have him for 2 years we should not change the 
signals and reduce his motivation toward office rship. You can have 
public relations from here to doomsday, and that is the type of activity 
that will neutralize any kind of public spirit you can create in this 
country. 

Mr. Mitier. That is why we were worried about the ability to 
absorb some of these young men. They were told they could not be 
commissioned, 

Mr. Burcess. I had a lot of those men call on me from time to time. 

Mr. Miuuer. So did we. 


DATA ON STUDENTS ENTERING THE MILITARY AND NAVAL ACADEMIES, AND 
RESIGNATIONS OF ACADEMY GRADUATES 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, I wish you would give us some testi- 
mony with respect to the Milit: ary Academy and the Naval Ac: idemy. 
Tet us say, for example, that we will take a look at the last 4 years. 
The students entering, the midshipmen and cadets entering during 
that period, have entered by reason of congressional recommenda- 
tions or otherwise. Let us see for the record the percentage or the 
numbers that enter through the various procedures. 

Also, will you please provide for us some information with respect 
to the discharge rate after these midshipmen and cadets have finished 
their se hooling and gone into the active service? There has been some 
complaint about too many of them getting a very fine education and 
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( t following through. Of course, there are cases of physic ‘al dis- 
bi lity, and so forth, where you have to agree that they should not 
ontinue to serve. What I want is the best picture you can give of 
r military personnel from the standpoint of these two schools. 
Mr. Burcess. We will get that for you, sir. 
The following statements were submitted :) 


mber entering the United States Military and Naval Academies by source, 1951-54 


Year of entrance 


Source 


S, Military Academv: 

Con rressional aprointment 
Presidential appointment - 

Regular component 

Reserve component 

Sons of deceased veterans 

Honor schools 

Qualified alternates and competitors 


rotal entrants 


-. Naval Academy: 
Congressional appointment. —- 
Presidential appointment 
Regular component - 

Reserve component... 

NROTC 

Honor schools 

Sons of deceased veterans 

Sons of Medal of Honor holders. 
Qualified alternates and competitors 
Foreign nations. 


rotal entrants 


Resignations of Military and Naval Academy graduat 


Army Navy Air Force 


Fiscal year 
Resigna- Resigna- " Resigna- Se Resigna- 
tions Rate tions Rate tions Rate tions 


Percent Percent Percent 
54 0. 86 296 6.0 2% 1.49 
101 1. 58 Of 3.9 < 2. 38 


- ¢ On 
O07 ° ‘ 20 


ov 

3 . 04 F . 05 43 

7 .10 : ; 8 
220 3.05 37 ) 5 5.70 


Not available. 
? Resignations curtailed during the period of Korean emergency 
Note.—The resignation rates of the Military and Nava] Academy graduates have been computed by 


i plying the numbers of resignations approved for such graduates to the followiag base 
Elis inating Academy graduates who have insufficient active duty service to qualify under the require d 


service criterion for acceptance of resignations. 


2. Eliminating Academy graduates who have 20 or more years of service creditable for voluntary retire 
ent purposes. 

Mr. Manon. I want to say in conclusion that you have impressed 
me very much in your presentation. I think you are a1 able man, 
and I think you are devoting yourself in an effort. to aliens the 
Naximum service to our Department of Defense in a very esseitial 
capacity. We wish you luck in your work, and thank you for your 
patience. 

Mr. Bureess. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; and I thank the mem- 
bers of your committee. 
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Tuurspay, Fepruary 17, 195), 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT; AND APPLICATIONS 
ENGINEERING 


WITNESSES 


DONALD A. QUARLES, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT) 

FRANK D. NEWBURY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(APPLICATIONS ENGINEERING) 


Mr. Suepparp. At this time, gentlemen, we have before us Assistant 
Secretary of Defense the Honorable Donald A. Quarles and Assistant 
Secretary of Defense the Honorable Frank D. Newbury. 

Gentlemen, you both have statements to present / 

Mr. Quarues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I will appreciate it, Mr. Quarles, if you would 
make your presentation. We will not interrupt you until you have 
made the presentation. Then we will follow that with Mr. Newbury’s 
presentation, and we will not interrupt him until he has completed 
his statement. 

At the termination of both statements you will be subjected, of 
course, to interrogation by members of the committee. 

Proceed with your statement, please, Mr. Quarles. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY QUARLES 


Mr. Quarters. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this 
opportunity to present to you information regarding the Department 
of Defense research and development budget for 1956. 

Although I appeared before you last year and at that time covered 
the nature of my responsibilities in the Department of Defense, | 
thought it would be helpful to cover briefly this subject again this 
year. In addition, I plan this morning to discuss the role of research 
and development in the defense program; the procedure that was fol- 
lowed in the development of the 1956 budget; the relation of the 
Department of Defense program to the programs of other agencies; 
some major changes in budget and accounting procedures; the content 
of the 1956 budget proposals of the military departments and joint 
agencies; and finally some of the accomplishments of the program 
and the problems ahead. 

I shall confine my presentation to the overall aspects of the pro- 
gram as representatives of the military departments will appear 
before you at a later date to provide additional detail and justification 
for their individual portions of the budget. 


FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


When the Department of Defense was reorganized on June 30, 195°. 
the former Research and Development Board was abolished and its 
statutory responsibilities were vested in the Secretary of Defense. 
The Secretary of Defense established the new position of Assistant 
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secretary of Defense for Research and Development and assigned to 
t most of the area that had been covered by the former Board. Under 
the new organization, the Secretary of Defense holds each of the 3 
military departments individually responsible in their respective 
areas for planning and executing sound research and development 
programs with due regard to the state of the art, the milit: iry needs, 
available resources, and the programs of the other 2 military depart 
ments. As the Assistant Secretary of Defense, I am responsible for 
reviewing these programs to see that they are well coordinated and 
that they “collectively constitute a sound and integrated overall Depart 
ment of Defense program. 

One of my first tasks in undertaking my new duties as Assistant 
Secretary of Defense was to est: ablish an organization of full-time 
staif and part-time consultants to help me to carry out my assignment. 
As compared with its predecessor organization, my office utilizes some 
{) percent less staff personnel and some 80 percent less total personnel, 
including consultants. My organization comprises three major ele- 
ments: \ Research and Development Policy Council, coordinating 
committees, and advisory panels. 

The Research and Development Policy Council advises me, and 
the Secretary of Defense through me, on major overall policy matters 
inthis area. Its membership includes my deputies and the Assistant 
Secretary and senior military officer having cognizance over research 
anc development affairs in each military department. Recently the 
role of the Council has been enlarged to include applications engi- 
neering policy matters and the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Applications Engineering has joined the Counce il along with cor- 
responding departmental representatives. 

The research and development program has been divided into 13 
program areas of manageable size and a coordinating committee has 
been established to cover each of these areas. These coordinating 
committees, consisting of representatives of the military depart- 
ments, of my office, and of the offices of the other Assistant Secre- 
laries as appropriate, are charged with the planning, interdepart- 
inental coordination, allocation of responsibility, and administration 
of the programs in their respective areas. They are responsible for 
taking action with the understanding that dissents within the com- 
mittees will be referred to me for adjudication. 

Finally, in the dozen or so different areas of technology, there are 
technical advisory panels of consultants appointed from among out- 
standing scientists and engineers outside of the Government. From 
these panels, groups are drawn for the study of designated problems 
and for technical advice and assistance to the coordinating committees, 
the military departments, or the Department of Defense in their ad- 
ministration of the program. These panels report to me _ their 
findings and particularly any dissents they may have from the techni- 
cal plans and programs of the departments so that I may take ap- 
propriate action. 

In order to eliminate duplication of advisory groups in the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Ap- 
plications Engineering) and I have made arrangements to utilize 
jointly some of the coordin: iting committees and consultants, as well 
asthe Policy Council as previously mentioned. 
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Our responsibilities for program and budget reviews in researc 
and development are special in nature. Departmental plans for the 
obligation of appropriated research and development funds are sub. 
ject to the approval cf the Secretary of Defense. He has assigned 
to me the responsibility for reviewing proposed research and develop. 
ment budgets and planned obligations of the departments and joint 
me ies and for making specific recommendations to him regarding 
them 


ROLE OF DEFENSE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Although there are sometimes differences of opinion as to just hoy 
much money Department of Defense agencies should spend each year 
on research and development activities, I believe that there is gep- 
eral agreement that the Department of Defense must maintain a 
strong and effective research and development effort. It is clear 
that our potential enemies are willing to devote a large proportion of 
their technological capacity to the “development of new and more 
destructive weapons. They are also making a real effort to increase 
their potential in this area by training more of their students it 
science and engineering. We must endeavor to maintain a strong 
pobitien ourselves in order to have the qualitative advantage so es. 
sential to us in case a major conflict is forced upon us. It is the 
primary purpose of the defense research and development program to 
provide the best possible weapons to our fighting forces. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE FISCAL 1956 BUDGET 


Last spring, after consultation with the Research and Development 
Policy Council, I issued guidelines to the departments establishing 
general ground rules and planning objectives for the initial submis- 
sions. In September, the departments submitted their budget esti- 
mates on the fiscal year 1955 basis of accounting which totaled $12 
billion for direct research and development costs and lists of addi- 
tional requirements totaling some $200 million. The research and 
development coordinating committees reviewed the departmental pro- 
posals and concluded that they were sound and worthy of support. | 
discussed the situation further with my policy council and the other 
interested Assistant Secretaries of Defense. Based on the advice and 
information obtained in these discussions and my own personal ex- 
perience in research and development budgeting, I recommended to 
the Secretary of Defense a 1956 budget for research and development 
which is substantially the same as the one which has been presented 
to you. I should point out that this budget which is before you cloes 
not include the $200 million of additional funds which the depart- 
ments and my Policy Council members felt could have been used 
wisely on research and development activities. The considerations 
which led me to recommend less than the departments requested were 
as follows: 

(a) There is a general tendency to overestimate the amount of re- 
search and development work that can be performed effectively within 
a future period of time such as a year. 

(+) The efficiency of the work is promoted by stability and is im- 
paired by sharp changes in the level of work. 
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The administration and execution of the program sutlers if 
too much is attempted. 

(7) It is wholesome that there be pressure for selectivity and for 
economy by close collaboration among the departments. 

(e) Viewed on a long-term basis, the defense program is already 
using a proper share of the research and development potential of the 
country. 

In addition to the research and development programs within the 
Department of Defense, there are the directly related programs of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, in the field of aero- 
dynamics and propulsion research; and our joint programs with the 
Atomic Energy Commission in the development of nuclear weapons 

and in the applicati on of nuclear power to propulsion. These defense 
and defense-supporting activities utilize about one-half of the total 
research and development potential of the country. This is not to 
say that the results of these programs are useful exclusively for ce- 
fense, as there are, of course, many byproducts of value to our civilian 
economy; nor does it imply that the nondefense half of the total 
national research and development effort is without benefit to defense. 
In the long-range sense, defense technology is founded, in large meas- 
ure, on the fundamental research in our universities and other similar 
institutions, and on the technology developed in our civilian industry. 

In my judgment, this great concentration of our scientific and tec h- 
nological resources on the problems of defense is not only justified but 
necessitated by the world situation in which we find ourselves. ‘To do 
less would jeopardize our position of technolgical superiority so essen 
tial to our long-term security. On the other hand, to attempt to use 
directly on defense projects a larger proportion of our total potenial 
migh be unwise as a long-term program, particularly when one con- 
siders the interdependence of the military and civilian fields. 

While sharp ups and downs are ws asteful in all lines of military 
effort, this is particularly true in the research and development fiel 1, 
where continuity and stability are so essential for effective results. 
We are trying to minimize sharp changes in the level of our research 
and development program by avoiding a critical “danger date” and 
directing our efforts toward a sound balance between the near-term 
objective and the longer pull. 

With the Korean outbreak, we more than doubled the level of direct 
research and development effort. With the cessation of hostilities 
in Korea, there has been some relaxation in respect to near-term 
objectives but this is substantially counterbalanced by the higher price 
we must pay for significant progress in such areas as supersonic air- 
craft and guided missiles. These require very large and expensive 
test. facilities and the higher cost of operating these tends to offset 
any reductions in our program level that might otherwise be possible. 
We believe our dollar program in this area “should be maintained at 
substantially the level of the last few years and our budget proposals 
reflect this position. 


KELATIONSHIP AND COORDINATION WITH OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


As I have mentioned earlier, the Department of Defense research 
and development program is related to and is in some cases dependent 
on programs of other Government agencies. I would like to bring to 
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your attention special analysis H of the fiscal year 1956 budget which 
summarizes the amounts of mone y which have cia requested in this 
budget for research and dev elopment activities in the various Govern. 
ment agencies and to discuss briefly the Department of Defense re- 
lationships and methods of coordination with some of these other 
CGrovernment agencies. 

The Atomic Energy Commission which has an annual research and 
development program of around $240 million is responsible for the 
development of the nuclear components of atomic weapons and of 
propulsion systems designed to utilize nuclear power. Hence, in the 
Atomic Energy Commission research and development budget, there 
are many items that are closely related to Department of Defense 
developments. We have mechanisms established through the Mil; 
tary Liaison Committee, through assignment of officers to AKC 
duties, through AEC representation on our Atomic Energy Coordi- 
nating Committee, and through many other direct contacts for insur- 
ing full coordination of our programs of mutual interest. 

The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, which has a 
program of approximately $50 million a year, is responsible for basic 
research in the fields of aerodynamics and propulsion. We utilize 
much of the output of their program in applications to military-air- 
craft and guided-missile problems. We have effective, although some- 
what differ rent, mechanisms for achieving coordination. In addition 
to my own membership, both the Air Force and Navy have members 
on the NACA, and hence have an opportunity to examine this overall 
program. We also have representatives on many of the technical 
panels of NACA and NACA has representatives sitting with our 
coordinating committees and serving on our technical advisory panels. 

The National Science Foundation is responsible for the general- 
purpose basic research program of Government. Hence, in fiscal year 
1954, a review was made of our defense research and development and 
general-purpose basic research projects to the extent of some $3 million 
were eliminated from our program, with the understanding that the 
Science Foundation would sponsor work in those particular areas. 
The Department of Defense program now includes fundamental 
research only in areas where there is a high probability of future mili- 
tary application. Through my own close relationship with the Diree- 
ior of National Science Foundation and through his membership on 
our advisory panel on general sciences, we assure good coordination 
between our programs. 

For some years, the Department of Agriculture has been conducting 
a research program on the effects of insects and other anthropods on 
inilitary personnel and equipment, and on the development of suitable 
countermeasures. Although this program is still of vital importance 
io the Department of Defense, the $400,000 for its annual operation 1s 
not included in the Department of the Army budget this year; instead 
it is included in the Department of Agriculture budget. 

We have a number of close ties with the Department of Commerce. 
Some years ago, an Air Navigation Development Board was estab- 
lished as a joint agency of the Department of Commerce and the 
Department of Defense to guide the development of common systems 
for navigation of the civil airways by civil and military aircraft. I 
am at present the chairman of this group. Some of the funds for the 
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common system development are included in the budgets of the mili 
tary departments and some in the budget of the Department of 
Commerce, 

For many years, the Department of Defense has looked to the 
Bureau of Standards of the Department of Commerce for work in 
many scientific fields. Based on recommendations of a group which 
was assembled by the Secretary of Commerce to study the situation, 
several of the divisions of the Bureau of Standards, which were work- 
ing primarily on developments for the military departments, have 
heen transferred directly to the Departments of the Army and Navy 
and are now under Army and Navy management rather than that of 
the Department of Commerce and the Bureau of Standards. We are, 
however, continuing to place certain work with the Bureau which it is 
uniquely qualified to perform. 


CHANGES IN BUDGET AND ACCOUNTING PROCEDURES 


There have been three important changes in research and develop- 
ment budgeting and accounting proc edures in the past year. ‘These 
deal with the appropriation structure, the elements of cost included in 
research and development appropriations, and the classifications used 
for budget and accounting purposes. 

Prior to the Appropriation Act for fiscal year 1955, the Navy 
Department budgeted its research and deve lopment funds under the 
various appropriation titles of the Navy bureaus. As a result of con- 
eressional action, the research and development moneys of the Navy 
were placed in a new research and development appropriation. This 
vear for the first time the Navy will present its budget to you on this 
basis. 

Last year, this committee requested that the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Comptroller) and Assistant Secretary of Defense (R and D) 
take the necessary action to provide a more uniform presentation of 
the research and development indirect costs. In line with this, this 
problem was studied during the last year, and additional elements of 
costs, which in previous years had appeared in the maintenance and 
operations and cther parts of the budget, now are being included in 
the research and development appropriation. These additional costs 
total nearly $208 million in fiscal year 1956 and include approximately 
$152 million for support of research and development installations, 

$39 million for nonstandard supplies and equipment, and $17 million 
for fuel and lubricants for operation of research and development 
areraft. These items had previously been included in other appro- 
priations categories. 

In addition, in order to provide a more uniform method for pre- 
senting the research and development budgets of the three military 
departments, a new unclassified breakdown of the research and de- 
velopment program has been developed. This classification system is 
hased for the most part on groupings of end items and includes nine 
categories: Aircraft, guided missiles, ships and small craft, combat 
and support vehicles, artillery and other weapons, ammunition, other 
equipment, military sciences, and operation and management of facili- 
ties, Later I will describe the content of each of these c ategories and 
Pe indicate the amounts of money which are planned for them in 
fiscal year 1956. 





Although several changes have been made with a view to obtaining 
more comparable budget figures on research and development for the 
three departments, it should be pointed out that there are substantia 
additional costs associated with research and development that ar 
being carried in other budget categories. In some cases, this is due t 
the fact that the present overall budget structure definitely require: 
such a division. For example, the pay and allowances of the approxi. 
mately 40,000 military personnel who are working in the research an 
development program, with an annual estimated cost of $140 million, 
are included in the military personnel appropriations. Funds for thy 
construction of research and dev elopment facilities, which have bee: 
around $150 million per year, are included in the public-works appro 
priation. In addition to costs like these, there are others which could 
be reasonably classified either in research a development. or else. 
where. There will probably always be a gray area between researc! 
and development and production. It ine ludes procurement of proto 
types of new weapons and equipment for test and evaluation, and 
procurement of certain standard supplies and military equipment used 
in research, development, and test activities. In spite of these limita 
tions, the fiscal year 1956 budget estimates for research and develop 
ment are being presented on a more comparable and consistent basis 
than they have been in any previous year. 


THE FISCAL YEAR 1956 DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT BUDGET 


The new obligational authority requested in the fiscal year 1956 1 
search and development budget, when added to the unobligate( 
balances carried over, will provide adequate support for a program at 
the same level as fiscal year 1955. On the new accounting basis, the 
new obligational authority, planned expenditures, and pl: anned obliga 
tions for fiscal year 1954, fiscal year 1955, and fiscal year 1956 are as 
follows: 

[Millions of dollars] 


New obli- 
gational | 
authority 


Expendi- 


oe Obligations 
tures 


Fiscal year 1954 $1, 405 $1, 385 | 
Fiseal vear 1955 1, 362 1, 307 
Fiscal year 1956______- , 3 1, 370 1, 369 


The distribution of the requested fiscal year 1956 funds among 
departments and joint agencies is as follows: 


Thousands 
of dollars 


~—,) 


B07, O82 

; ae eb eel a eR . 431, 935 

Air Force____-_- ae . ee on i a Ee 570, OO) 
Joint Agencies____ wih we ef L ie 25, 428 
Emergency Fund__- é a ang Es sd 35, 000 


Department of Defense__- oe ‘, a 369, 985 

I have mentioned that this budget is substantially the same as the 
one I recommended to the Secretary of Defense. It differs to the 
extent of a reduction of approximately $50 million in the case of the 
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Army. This change was made after consultation with the Army on 

. basis that by making adjustments in its forward financing, the 
ane could maintain its present program level within the reduced 
obligational authority. 

It is planned that approximately 10 percent of the obligation in 
iscal year 1956 will be with universities and nonprofit institutions, 50 
percent with industrial contractors, and 40 percent with Government 
laboratories. These figures are on the new accounting basis and for 
thut reason are somewhat different from figures | quoted a year ago. 
It should be pointed out that a relatively small percentage of our 
research and development money is spent for actual research and 
development in Government laboratories. A recent study showed 
that approximately 385 percent of the Department of De fense funds 
spent In Government laboratories and test establishments is utilized 
for the test and evaluation of materials and equipment; 15 percent 
was used for program administration and contract monitoring, and 
only 50 percent of the internal expenditures or 20 percent of the total 
research and development expenditures are spent for actual research 
ind development in Government laboratories. 

This means of the appropriation dollar we contract 50 cents to 
industry; we spend 20 cents for research and development in our 
own laboratories; and the remaining 30 cents is spent in part for the 
udministration of these research and development programs and the 
planning of them, and in part for the military test and evaluation 
of the products of the research and development, either from industry 
or from our own establishment. 

Approximately $300 million of the research and development funds 
are for some 62,800 civilian employees which compares with a year 
end total of 63,000 in fiscal year 1954 and 62,100 in fiscal year 1955. 
The increase in personnel for fiscal year 1956 is due to an increase 
in the evaluation and test program of the Air Force. The distribu- 
tion of these employees among the departments is approximately 
es Army ; 23,000, Navy; and 20,000, Air Force. Although the 

\ir Foree program is considerably larger than that of the other two 
De ‘partments, it has fewer employees since a greater percentage of its 
work is done by outside contractors 

The breakdown of new obligation: al authority according to the new 
budget classification is as follows: 

Aircraft, $258.4 million: This includes funds for development of 
aircraft, aircraft-propulsion systems, aircraft armament, and other 
pew which is an integral part of the aircraft. 

Guided missiles, $232.3 million: This includes funds for research 
and development on surface-to-surface, surface-to-air, air-to-surface, 
and air-to-air guided missiles. It includes development of guided 
missile airframes, propulsion systems, guidance systems, ground 
handling and launching equipment. 

Ships: and small craft, $72.5 million: This includes funds for the de- 
velopment of new equipment and components for ships and small 
marine craft. It does include approximately $10 million for nuclear 
propulsion of ships. Most of the money in this category goes to the 
Department of the Navy. The Departme nt of the Army has small 
amounts for design work on reconnaissance and assault boats as well 
as barges, tow hoats and similar craft. 
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Combat and support vehicles, $16.8 million: This includes funds for 
the development of Army tanks, self-propelled artillery, cargo vehi. 
cles, as well as funds for Air Force bomb carriers, rescue, salvage and 
other support vehicles. 

Artillery and other weapons, $7.5 million: This includes funds for 
research and development relating to field guns, rocket launchers, 
small arms, and their supporting equipment but does not include 
ammunition. 

Ammunition, $112.3 million: Ammunition includes torpedoes, dept) 
charges, rockets, mortar shells, bombs, mines, and hand grenades; as 
well as conventional ammunition for artillery, small arms, machine- 
guns and naval guns. It also includes components such as fuzes, pro- 
pellants and ignition charges and ammunition items that are atomic, 
biological, chemic: ul, or radiological in character. 

Other equipment, $125.8 million: This includes funds for research 
and development on equipment for detection, warning, reconnaissance, 
navigation, communications and for miscellaneous materiel items 
such as cargo handling and maintenance which are not associated with 
one of the other categories. 

Military sciences, $176.4 million: This provideds funds for research 
and development of materials, components and techniques not directly 
related to the other programs, and basic and applied research of gen- 
eral applicability to military requirements. In this category are in- 
cluded the medical programs of the three departments, the operations 
research and planning programs such as those of Rand, of the Air 
Force, Operations Research Office of the Army, and Operational Eval- 
uation Group of the Navy. 

Operation and management of facilities, $332.9 million: This cate- 
gory includes funds for the operation and management of research 
and development installations, including administration and _ staff 
services, maintenance and upkeep of buildings and grounds, utilities, 
and supply services which are not applied directly ‘to the other pro- 
grams. It is in this category that all of the funds which were trans- 
ferred from other appropriations this year appear. In the future, it 
is expected that this category will be reduced as costs can be identified 
more appropriately w ith the other categories. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND PROBLEMS AHEAD 


Having given you a brief outline of the 1956 budget, I would like 
to spend a few minutes on some significant accomplishments of the 
research and development program which resulted from expenditures 
fromi earlier years’ budgets, and then I would like to outline a few of 
the problems that are ahead. 

The year just passed marked some very important advances in our 
weapon technology. During this period, both the Air Force and the 
Navy put into operational use their first supersonic airplanes to reach 
the payoff stage (these were the Air Force F-100 by North American, 
and the Navy “F4D by Douglas). During this year also, all three of 
the military departments advanced cuided missile projects to the 
operational use and deployment stage. The Air Force deployed its 
first squadrons of Matador in Europe. The Army initiated and car- 
ried to an advanced stage deployment of its Nike batteries in defense 
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ofour strategic centers ; organized its first tactical battalions equipped 
with its ground- to- ground Corporal missile for deployment overseas; 
and also organized and sent overseas battalions equipped with its 
powerful new ballistic rocket, Honest John. The Navy brought its 
jnedium-range tactical missile Regulus into operational use; carried 
the development of its Terrier antiaircraft missiles through opera- 
tional tests and to the point where the first two of its heavy cruisers 
ould be equipped for the firing of such missiles; and completed the 
levelopment of its Sparrow air- -to-air guided missile and started 
equipping its fleet and marine air arm with this powerful weapon. 

In the field of atomic weapons and propulsion where we collaborate 
with the Atomic Energy Commission, equally impressive advances 
have been made. Atomic w ~aponry has been advanced into an impres- 
sive array of weapons for various strategic and tactical uses. The 
Army has deployed batteries of its 280-millimeter atomic cannon 
overseas. Similarly, in the field of nuclear propulsion, 1954 saw the 
launching of the submarine Nauti/us with its nuclear reactor power- 
plant, and thus marked the first pract ical application to the propulsion 
of military craft of this enormously powerful and promising new force. 

n the area of air defense, other very significant strides have been 
taken. Our project Corrode in the Far North completed the develop- 
ment and demonstrated the feasibility of equipment in the Arctic; 
and diplomatic agreements have mi ade it possible to proceed with the 
active engineering and installation of the new distant early warning 
line. 

Organizing the electronic and communications facilities that would 
be required for the detection, identification, and tracking of enemy 
planes and for the direction of our interceptors and of our anti- 
aircraft forces, poses a problem of great magnitude. This has been 
the subject of intensive study in the Lincoln Labor: atory which the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology operates for the Department 
of Defense. Employing the most advanced electronic techniques, 
including high-speed electronic computers to handle and digest the 
vast amount of data involved, the system will link together the various 
warning and defensive facilities into an integrated continental defense 
network, 

If time permitted, many other examples could be given of the 
extremely important progress that is being made. All of these exam- 
ples mark waypoints rather than terminal points in their respective 
lines of development. In the area of supersonic flight, we are only 
beginning to solve the vast new problems involved. In fact, even 
when we have planes which can fly at the desired altitudes and speeds, 
we will still have many important problems to solve in making them 
truly effective instruments of warfare. Just to give one illustration, 
in the newer high-speed planes, it is more difficult to find space for 
radar installations, whereas the higher speeds intrinsically demand 
greater radar ranges. If you are going faster, you have to be able to 
see farther. A somewhat similar comment applies to the offensive 
and defensive armament which our planes must carry. All of this 
means that it will be increasingly difficult to realize significant im- 
provements in our air capabilities. We must approach the problem on 
a broad front, including research in basic science, new materials, and 
aerodynamics and propulsion. 
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Similarly, the half-dozen or so guided missiles that have been put 
into operational use in the past year, mark merely the first phase of 
the exploitation of this important new line of weaponry. We must 
keep pressing ahead to improve our systems of propulsion, guidance, 
(light-control, and the like, so as to increase the range, accuracy, reli- 
ability, and firepower of weapons of this type. While there is no 
present indication that such weapons will completely displace their 
manned or unguided counterparts, there is every indication that guided 
missiles will have a very important influence on almost all phases of 
warfare, and that any nation which fails to press ahead in this field 
could be hopelessly outclassed in the not-too-distant future. We need 
a broad base of research and development in order to give us the 
widest possible latitude in selecting the most effective missile systems 
for standardization. 

The launching of the Vauti/us marked, of course, just the first step 
in the application of nuclear propulsion to military craft. Before it 
was even launched, work was under way which would make 
obsolete. In cooperation with the Atomic Energy Commission, we are 
pressing ahead, not only with more advanced designs of nuclear pro- 
pulsion systems for submarines, but also for major surface craft. 
We have also recognized for some time that nuclear propulsion has 
very attractive possibilities for application to aircraft and, again in 
cooperation with the Atomic Energy Commission, we are carrying 
forward development which is showing great promise for future prac- 
tical application in this field, particularly in the direction of enor- 
mously extending the unrefueled range of our heavier aircraft. 

In order to anticipate the time when it may be very difficult and 
expensive to penetrate enemy defenses with manned aircraft, we are 
paralleling our heavy bomber dev elopment work with the develop- 
ment of a line of guided missiles having range and payload char: acter- 
istics compar: able with our strategic bombers. This recognizes the 
great importance of maintaining ¢ and promoting our strategic air retal- 
iatory power. Asthe P resident has pointed out, our first objective must 
be to maintain the capability to deter an enemy from attack and to 
blunt that attack, if it comes by a combination of effective retaliatory 
power and a continental- defense system of steadily increasing effec- 
tiveness. Both of these tasks are a great challenge to our science and 
technology. In each, our position is relative to the position and 
cape bility of our adversary. In these two primary fields and, in fact, 
in all fields of military technology, we must muster the best that 
the science and technology of our country can produce to insure our 
long-term security. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Mr. Newbury, will you present your statement, 
please ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY NEWBURY 


Mr. Newscry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate this opportunity to meet with you and give you a report on 
the work of my office over the past year. This statement is planned 
as a sort of annual report describing what we have done and how 
we have done it during the past year. Natur ally T can be much 


more explicit than I could be last year with this year’s experience back 
of us. 
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There are three principal parts of the work my office has been 
organized to do: there is first the part associated with engineering 
in general, and design and production engineering In particular; then 
there is the review of the development and production programs of the 
military departments which are financed from the “Research and de 
velopment” and the “Procurement” appropriations approved by 
Congress; finally, there is the important field of maintenance 
engineering. 

GENERAL ENGINEERING ACTIVITIES 


The general engineering part of our work is advisory or consulting 
engineering applied to materials, production processes and equipment, 
plant layout and tooling, procurement policies and procedures, and 
aha engineering work applicable generally and not to specific de 
velopment or production projects. 

In this functional type of activity we are serving as the consulting 
engineering dep: tment of the Department of Defense providing other 
Assistant Secretaries with information and advice in this practical 
engineering field. 


DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION PROGRAMS 


Many, I believe, think of applications engineering in terms of this 
functional engineering field alone. We have discovered during this 
past year that our most important activity, in time spent and in dollars 
that can be saved, lies in the second part of our activity which I defined 
as staff work associated with specific development and production pro 
grams of the military departments. 

The word “development” does not appear in the title of my office ; 
nevertheless, I have found that at least three-quarters of the time and 
effort of my staff has been employed on development programs and 
on production programs in their earlier stages where difficulties usually 
develop 

Our responsibility in this field is to advise the Secretary of Defense 
on questions that should come to his attention for decision; to assist 
the military departments on engineering and industrial problems: 
and to suggest actions within our field of responsibility we believe 
should be taken by the military departments. 

Our interest in this development and production field les in the 
planning and management of development and production programs 
to determine that a program or project has been wisely planned—that 
it has been planned with respect to other related weapon or equipment 
programs and with respect to long-range objectives and needs. 


STANDARDIZATION ACTIVITIES 


It is mainly in this field that questions arise concerning the number 
of types and sizes of weapons and equipment that should be de veloped, 
questions of unnecessary duplication of weapons, and questions of 
possible standardization of complete weapons and components. All 
these questions relate to new weapons or equipment still under de- 
velopment. There is another and vastly larger standardization and 
cataloging program in the field of completely developed materiel that 
isthe esponsibility of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (S. and L.). 
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The responsibility of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (S. and L.) 
for the standardization program of the Department of Defense jn. 
cludes the— 
standardization of material, components, equipment and processes with respect 
to items and services approved for use by the Army, Navy and the Air en e 

The point I wish to stress by this quotation with respect to S. and L. 
activities is in the words “approved for use.” The ama diits of 
my office in the standardization field is limited to new materiel sti|| 
under dev =n not yet “approved for use.” We work closely wit] 
the ASD (S. and L.) in this standardization field. Everything that 

can be done to simplify the future inventory of weapons during the 
development stage helps to reduce the standardization problems after 
weapons are “appre ved for use.’ 

Thus one of our most important activities we consider is the redue- 
tion of the number of types and sizes of weapons and equipment. 
Many of the programs that include this kind of duplication and are 
now reaching the production stage were started during the Korea 
period when “funds were plentiful and time was thought to be short. 
Development or production has progressed in many of these cases so 
far that it is questionable whether major changes in the program 
should or could be made at this late date. Because of its importance 
and in spite of the difficulties, we have been spending more time and 
effort on this part of our job than on any other. 


ORGANIZING COORDINATING ACTIVITIES 


It is also in this important field of development programs that a 
practical organizational problem has existed. In an important part 
of this field the ASD (R and D) and ASD (Applications Engi- 
neering) have a joint responsibility for reviewing and coordinating 
the military department programs. 

Early in 1954 each of these offices organized a group of coordinating 
committees to carry out this responsibility with cross representatives 
of the two offices where this was appropriate. Recently this commit- 
tee organization has heen simplified by an arrangement whereby | 
set of “coordinating committees has replaced the 2 sets. In this ar- 
rangement, ASD (R and D) has exclusive responsibility in areas 
where research development predominates, and ASD (Applications 
Engineering) has exclusive responsibility where research is of minor 
importance and design development is most important. Examples 
of these two areas are committees on medical sciences and atomic 
energy, where research problems predominate; and transportation 
equipment, construction, and heavy engineering equipment, where 
research problems arise less frequently. There remains an important 
intermediate area in which both research development and design 
development are of major importance, and which is covered by 4 
number of joint coordinating committees, each of which reports to 
both Assistant Secretaries. E xamples of committees in this joint 
area are aircraft and electronics. This overall arrangement reduces 
the number of committee meetings and conserves the time and effort 
of the military and civilian members. 
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MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING 


lust vear I stated to this subcommittee the conviction that 


* the future fighting strength of the military services will depend on the 
quality of maintenance of their weapons and equipment. 
| also stated that— 
** * the general review and study of this important field at the Secretary of 
Defense level is one of the most important responsibilities of Applications 
Engineering. 

During the past year I have become even more convinced of the 

ruth of these seaanika and during the past year we have organized 

Office of Maintenance Engineering 

The Office of Maintenance FE ngineering is charged with the duty 
of developing basic policies, programs, and procedures to assure that 
military Weapons, systems, and support equipment are maintained 
effectively and economically; and with exercising surveillance over 
maintenance engineering policies, programs, and procedures by the 
military departments. While disch: arge of these responsibilities, like 
many others, is made difficult by the differences in mission and or- 
ganization of the military departments, I am encouraged by the 
progress to date. A number of projects are in work and will result 
mn the establishment of formal Department of Defense policies. 
These policies will reflect the experience and thinking of the military 
departments and of industry. They touch on su bject ts as apparently 
diverse as contract maintenance, initial provisioning of spares and 
spare parts, and guided missile maintenance policies, plans and 
programs. 

In addition to its obvious importance to combat readiness, sheer 
inagnitude of effort and resources makes maintenance engineering a 
fertile area for improvement. The Advisory Committee on Fiscal 
Organization and Procedures (Cooper committee) estimated that the 
Department of Defense has $100 billion invested in combat and sup- 
port materiel. Practically all of this property will, at some time in 
iis life, require maintenance. When we consider the value of the 
property, its enormous and increasing complexity, and realize that 
well in excess of 500,000 military and civilian personnel of the De- 
partment of Defense are engaged in its maintenance, I think you 
will agree that we should continue to emphasize this part of my 
1esponsibilities. 

RELIABILITY OF EQUIPMENT 


In line with our responsibility for considering the suitability of 
lew equipment for production and use, we are working with the serv- 
ices On an important characteristic of this equipment, namely, re- 
liability of performance in service. 

As a result of the manner in which the art has been pushed to pro- 

vide new weapons, such as guided missiles, and other equipment in 

the electronic field, such as radar, communications, fire control, and 
bombing systems, we need to achieve higher reliability in the per- 
formance of such devices under service conditions. 

Because of this situation, there is in the Office of Applications En- 
vineering, a group working on the promotion of reliability, which con- 





sists of members of the military services and of representatives fro) 
industry. 

In carrying out this work we are depending to a large degree tipo 
informal working groups with the military departments. Thes 
groups are bringing together information about the work being don 
on equipment, suc th as guided missiles projects to achieve reliability, 
the maintenance practices which are being followed and the methods 
which are being used in procuring and selecting vacuum tubes and 
other electronic components for such equipment, both initially and as 
spares for maintenance. 

The purpose of such studies is to get information as to what is 
being done for comparison and analysis, in order to make available t 
all the services the better phases of the experience of each one and of 
each project. 

From this type of scrutiny, it is expected that a better background 
will be provided for guiding this work and for getting agreement 
upon improved practices. 


CRASH PROGRAMS 


Experience has shown that “crash” programs, where large quantity 
production has been started before development has been “completed 
can be very expensive, in time and costs, unless exceptional engineer 
ing judgment is used in estimating the risks. As a rule these crash 
programs have not paid off. Another potentially dangerous practice 
is to start quantity production at too early a stage of development 
ina plant in order to provide work or avoid shutdown in a plant which 
isa part of the mobilization base. This is a good objective but a wrong 
remedy. The remedy in such circumstances is not to start anothie 
crash program on its expensive course but to do a better job of long 

range development and production planning and procurement. 

The avoidance of these situations requires better engineering judg 
ment, better planning of development and procurement programs and 
a healthy respect for the risks involved. This office is charged with 
a responsibility to promote these ideas and to help to eliminate unwise 
crash programs. 


MATERIAL UTILIZATION 


In recognition of the many engineering aspects of the continuous 
battle to use our material resources to the best advantage of the na 
tional ec onomy, my office has absorbed most of the activities in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense in this field of conservation of criti 
cal or scarce materials. An active program is under way to an: alyze 
material requirements and resources on the basis of full mobilization. 
and to apply our engineering “know-how” to bring these two factors 
into balance and keep them there. 

This work is a joint activity carried on in cooperation with the ASD 
(Rand D) and ASD (S and L). The basic data of requirements and 
resources is supplied by these cooperating offices. 


SOME SPECIFIC EXAMPLES 


To supplement the more general remarks of the preceding state 
ment, I would like to mention, ver y briefly, some of the specific projects 
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e have been working on in three major equipment fields: aireraft, 
ordnanee, and electronic equipment, 


AIRCRAFT PROBLEMS 


We have been spending considerable time on a project to develop, 
cooper ation with the military departments and the aircraft indus 
ry, a long-range turbine engine program that will adequately and 
noua cover Department of Defense requirements over the next 
5 to 10 years; and to develop a preferred procedure for engine de 
velopment. 

We have, in cooperation with the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Rh. 
and D.), set up a new working group to review and monitor titanium 
research and industry application programs, primarily to promote 
and expedite the use of this new metal in the aircraft industry. 

We have investigated and made recommendations to the Assistant 
secretary of De fense (¢ ‘omptroller ) on the technical aspects of a num 
ber of aircraft programs in connection with the review of the 1956 
defense budget. 


ORDNANCE PROBLEMS 


We prepared an extensive report on the program of the Army for 
international standardization of the .30 caliber infantry rifle. We 
recommended that additional tests of the two rifles under consideration 
be conducted before a final decision was reached. These tests are now 
under way. 

We are preparing a study and report of the aircraft air-to-air ai 
mament development programs of the Navy and Air Force. The ob- 
jective of this study is to arrive at recommendations for an adequate 
well-planned long-range program. Over the next 5 to 10 years air-to- 
vir guided missiles, it is generally believed, will replace to a consid- 
erable extent 20-millimeter and’ 30-millimeter guns and unguided 
rockets as aircraft main armament. The planning of a long-range 
(evelopment program should give this trend in the armament art 
serious consideration. The practical question is to what extent the 
development of completely new types or sizes of guns and rockets 
should be undertaken in view of the superior capabilities of guided 
missiles as main armament of supersonic aircraft. 

A third and concluding example in ordnance development is in the 
eld of production engineering. The Navy had plans under consid- 
eration for building a new facility to produce an improved type of air- 
to-ground bomb by a new forging and drawing process to reduce costs. 
The new process had not been tried out by the contractor except on a 
quarter-size scale,and the new facility required some very special 
equipment. Funds amounting to approximately $20 million were 
needed so the engineering and financial risks involved in the proposal 
were important. After an investigation of the experimental work that 
had been done by the contractor we concluded that additional tests 
should be made, using available facilities, before committing $20 mil- 
lion to new buildings and special equipment. This additional develop- 
ment work is now under way. 


59566—55 
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ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


There have been two cases in this electronic equipment field where 
newly developed equipment had been committed to large-quantity 
production before the apparatus was sufficiently perfected. The 
equipments involved were airborne radio equipment sets of advanced 
design and high per formance e requirements. The result was delays in 
production and high rejection rates of the completed sets. This office 
was instrumental in the analysis of the causes of the production 
troubles and in securing agreement on the minimum requirements of 
the service and quantities on order. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my appreciation for this oppor- 
tunity to explain the nature of the work we are trying to do. I will be 
pleased to answer questions or furnish additional information that 
this statement may have suggested. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Thank you for a very interesting statement. 


FUNDS FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


What was the amount of money you received in your appropriation 
for the past fiscal year / 

Mr. Quarves. For the past fiscal year 1954 we received $1,405 mil- 
lion for research and development, including the indirect costs that are 
now so classified. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What would you approximate the indirect costs that 
you have referred to? 

Mr. Quartes. On the order of $200 million, or a bit more. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Out of that total amount of money how much do 
you have left unexpended and unobligated ? 

Mr. Quartes. At the beginning of this fiscal year how much did we 
have left ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is right. 

Mr. Quaries. The unobligated balance of fiscal year 1954 and prior 
years funds was $194 million. 


METHOD OF ALLOCATING FUNDS 


Mr. Suepparp. In order that I may follow through on the present 
budget, I find reflected on page 12 of your statement a distribution of 
the 1 request of 1956 fiscal year funds among departments and joint 
agencies as follows: the Army, $ 3307 572,000 ; the Navy, $431,933,000: 
the Air Force, $570,000,000 ; joint agencies, $25,428,000; the emer gency 
fund, $35,000,000. 

How soon after those respective agencies receive their appropria- 
tions are those moneys assigned to you in total, or in a proportion, 
if at all? 

Mr. Quartes. After the appropriation the moneys are made avail- 
able to the agencies by the Bureau of the Budget in accordance with 
the standard. procedure, and we have now worked out a plan under 
which the Bureau of the Budget makes available to the agencies sub- 
stantially 90 percent of the ‘total funds for obligation “during the 
current fiscal year, reserving roughly 10 percent for final obligation 
in the first month of the following | fiscal year. 
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oe! Suepparp. Insofar as those funds are concerned, my interpreta- 
from your remarks is that while those funds are allocated to the 
wencies, your office functions in a supervisory capacity as to how those 
— shall be expended, but insofar as awarding the funds, that 
risdiction is left to the Office of the Comptroller and the Bureau of 
ie Budget; is that a correct analysis 
Mr. Qu ARLES. It is, exc ept there is this hitch: They have the funds, 
but they do not have the authority to obligate them on specific pro- 
vrams except those programs that have been approved through my 
oflice and that of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, while you may not literally control 

e aspect of the dollar by personal contact, you do by the fact of the 
snthokis you have under the jurisdiction in which you function / 

Mr. Quarues. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. Due to the fact that I have had some exposure to 
your programs in the past, I will not take too much of the committee's 
time because we are here in a policy inquiring aspect and not that of 
detail, which will be dealt with by the supporting agencies when they 
come up for their appropriations. 


TITANIUM RESEARCH 


However, I am vitally interested in the field that was referred to by 
your colleague reflected on page 8. I refer to the titanium research 
program. 

In the first place, I have received information from the military 
that we are having extreme difficulty in our present operating ability 
when we go through the sound barrier into the thermal barrier. We 
have had some of our experimental planes come down at Muroc Lake 
with their skin surface showing bad waves, which has created an 
uncontrollable factor in the plane itself. Has any of that been 
brought to your attention / 

Mr. Qvaries. The problems of designing aircraft to go into the 

higher supersonic ranges and the thermal barrier problems have been 
very much brought to our attention. They are being studied very 
actively by the NACA in its researches and they are being studied by 
the contractors of the Air Force and the Navy. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Has not that been already determined, and are we 
not ina field of research to develop something that will be more B. t. u. 
resistant ¢ 

Mr. Quarves. As we push beyond the present Mach 1 to Mach 2 
ranges, you will need for the skin, titarium, or titaniumlike material. 

In the planes that go into this speed range we are planning to use 
titanium for just the purpose you have in mind, Mr. Sheppard. This 
is not necessarily true of any of the speed ranges we now are actually 
dealing with. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, then, I take from your answer that 
at the elevations that we have presently flown we have a partici- 

ated in any unpleasant repercussions because of the heat situation 
that prevails? 

Mr. Qvarirs. In some of the research planes, vehicles that have 
een flown, we have. 

Mr. Sueprarp, That is what I had reference to. 











Mr. Quarues. I was answering it properly particularly with re 
spect to ‘the planes that are now coming out of de ‘velopment and going 
into supersonic use. ‘They are in the ‘low supersonic range. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Just what is your present situation with regard to 
the availability of titanium extrusions, not only as they would apply 
to skin surfaces but also to a part of the material within the plane 
itself, meaning by that the functional aspects, internally speaking? 

Mr. Quaries. Titanium extrusions, taking your question liter vably, 
are still experimental items, but the titanium parts that can be rolled 
or formed in other fashions have been carried to the production stage. 
Subject to the metallurgical problems we have not worked out in 
titanium where we run into impurities that are troublesome, we have 
enough titanium and enough production capacity to meet the experi- 
mental kind of situations that we are talking about. 

Mr. SHerparD. I presume when you speak of the availability, you 
are talking about the sponge pig aspect and not the so-called refined 
titanium. 

Mr. Quartes. I am talking of both. We have not only the sponge, 
but the melting facilities and the rolling and processing facilities. 

Mr. Suepparp. What, if any, fabricator in the continental United 
States, or elsewhere, do you have today that is operating in a field of 
extr uding titanium, and if so, are the results of their extrusions being 
used in modern requirements ? 

Mr. Quarwes. Extrusion is still experimental. We do not have 
the kind of facilities in extrusion that you speak of. We do have 
them in forging and in machining and rolling and other methods of 
forming parts, but not liter ‘ally extrusion exc ept experimentally. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do the designs for the application of titanium lag 
the availability of titanium? 

Mr. Quarters. At this moment the designs for the application of 
titanium lag the availability of titanium. The reason for this is, in 
some of the experimental applications we have run into problems that 

‘aused us to back up and start over again—metallurgical problems or 
processing problems, so that. the people who are designing the planes 
had to back off their plans. This is merely a tempor: ary engineering 
adjustment, and we have every expectation of applying titanium 
both in airframes and in engines. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerparp. Are we spending enough money in the titanium field 
to bring it up to a degree of applicability in our structural field as we 
are coming off the board with our requirements and design ? 

Mr. Quarters. I would say, sir, that we have a sound program which 
calls for some expansion of effort in this field. As of this time, we 

cannot show the degree of success that we hoped we would come here 
al be able to testify to. 

Mr. Suerrarp. | can understand that. IT am not one that has ever 
had the idea you could handle research and development on a time- 
clock-punching aspect. I know better than that. 

So far as you are concerned, you feel that when you take the blue- 
print aspect ‘of what we are attempting to attain, that we are exerting 
the adequate and proper effort in the titanium field for usable purposes 
in order to put that plane that comes off the drawing board in a high 
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elevation and high-speed function? You think that you are actually 
woing all out on that to the degree that you should ¢ 

Mr. Quar.es. I feel we are. It is given high priority. We are not 
fund limited in doing that. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Is there any other field in the metallurgical field 
where there is any other series, or combination of metals, that at the 
moment indicate they would exceed the heat-resistant capability of 
titanium and its combinations ? 

Mr. Quartes. There is nothing on the horizon that will replace 
titanium in the uses we have had foremost in mind for it. 


SHORTAGES IN ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. In what particular field, if any, that falls within 
your cognizance of supervision—and particul: uly addressing myself 
to the electronics aspect—are you prese ntly finding difficulty in pro- 
curing because of its shortness upon the existing industrial production 
market ? 

Mr. Newsury. I do not know of any case where production facilities 
is a limit. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I mean the ability of the facilities to produce. In 
other words, it takes an accumulation of attributes to make a total, 
and there are many aspects of the electronics application. 

Where in the field of electronics are you finding shortages so that 
the fabricator of the plane is being delayed, or where at a later date 
he is going to have to go through an extensive modification program 
ifter the plane has been produced, flown, and considered acceptable 
when these gadgets are on them ¢ 

Mr. Newpury. I mentioned two cases in my statement where so- 
called crash programs in electronic equipment have delayed the equip- 
ping of new planes. One was in the airborne communications sets, 
the so-called ARC-21 which was called to our attention by the — ; 
Services Committee of the House last year. We got into the ARC 
case through the ASD comptroller. In both sets, the difficulty was 
in the very high performance requirements that were required by 
the Air Force, and properly required, and they had gone into pro- 
duction before all of the development troubles had been eliminated. 

As 1 mentioned in my statement, that is one of the serious situations. 

Mr. Suerrparp. W hat you are trving to do there is to complete a 
job to the degree that it is humanly possible to do so and not have 
it go back to the drawing board for modification and so forth, which 
isa costly operation. Am I right in that asumption ? 

Mr. Newsury. Right. In that case, the solution was to reduce the 
requirements of the Air Force to the minimum until the development 
troubles had been eliminated, which is now in process. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think that is a laudable approach to the problem. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR PROCUREMENT OF ITEMS DEVELOPED BY RESEARCH 


What jurisdiction, if any, would you have over something like this 
in your ofiice: We use a lot of batteries in our airplanes. I have been 
informed that some of the difficulties we have had in those batteries 
is when the planes are forced into so-called acrobatic functions 
whereby the plane is turned upside down, and so on in its gyrations. 
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We have had a bad acid spillage, very bad, because of the old t 
cap that we used. 

Now, if you go into the field of research for the purpose of cleaning 
up that trouble and you issue a contract to X corporation to develop 
a cap that will take care of that, by some method within itself, and 
you find that that battery because it has not been in production 
you have tested it and it works—jumps in price hypothetically $6.50 
compared to the one you have. What is your judgment about buying 
that type of an operation? 

Mr. Newrsvury. I would know more about it before we went into 
production contract. Frankly, Iam not familiar with the specific case 
that you have mentioned. 

Mr. Suerparp. Would a situation of that character fall within your 
cognizance at all? 

Mr. Newpury. Only in our staff relationships; that is, the monitor- 
ing relationships. This ARC-—34 case came to our attention through 
Secretary McNeil’s office. It can come to us through delays in the 
production program from the Assistant Secretary in char ge of supply 
and logistics, who keeps records of the production schedules. We have 
no direct and continuing day-by-day responsibility for those delays 
or for their correction. We are really advisory to the military sery- 
ices in those cases. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, if a department wanted to procure 
X battery—and I am merely using a hypothetical picture—and they 
wanted to use that item because of its safety factors as compared with 
the conventional type, as it were, but there is that additional cost, say, 
$6.75 or $10, which sometimes scares ¢ procurement officer pretty b: udly 
because he does not want to be criticized by the Congress for spending 
money unjustifiably, there comes a point in there where the safety 
factor is involved, and someone has to make a decision whether he 
will spend that extra amount of money for this battery instead of 
taking the conventional one and having trouble with it. 

Mr. Newsvry. That responsibility is strictly up to the military. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And not you? 

Mr. Newsvury. Not us. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You have clarified that point. 


RESEARCH CONTRACTS WITH EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


You have referred to the contracts you have with academic organi- 
zations, institutions, and so forth, colleges, and so forth. 

What is your experience as a result of those contracts? What kind 
of service do you figure you are getting insofar as end results pertain! 

Mr. QUARLES. They cover a very W vide range, sir. Many of them 
are what we call research or exploratory research type contracts in 
which the university is doing the kind of thing its laboratories are in 
the habit of doing, and quite generally we select the place where it is 
to be done and get high-gr: ade service from them in the doing of it. 

There have been a number of instances where we have extended or 
tried to extend that beyond the exploratory research phase and getting 
more into the gear phases of the job. Generally speaking, they like 
to stay out of that kind of thing, and we prefer not to get them into 
that kind of thing. Even in this case of the Lincoln Laboratory 
which MIT runs for us, they stop before they get into the actu: al 





ype vear-design phase and turn the job over to the Air Force again, or 
ne of the other services, to contract with one of the industries rather 


ek: ‘han With the university to do the actual final development and design 
PlLOD 


for the production phase of the job. 

and Mr. Suepparp. Are you finding in that field that perhaps some of 
oe, the original scientific investigations are not reaching an expeditious 
end because of a lack of scientists available in the field where the 
ontracts are directed ¢ 

Mr. Quarues. There is a shortage of scientists and engineers today. 
“rom our point of view in getting the job done we are not seriously 
del layed or interfered with, by this short: age. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, you are telling me in so many words 
nsofar as the requirements pertain under your budget and your con- 
templated budget, you do not anticipate any slowdown in that field 

of research that would be detrimental to a reasonable continuity of 
programs that are projected under this budget ¢ 

Mr. Quartes. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that a right conclusion ? 

Mr. Quarues. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is all. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 


Mr. Srkes. Mr. Secretary, tell us something about the degree of 
success that you have had in obtaining intelligence on the research 
and development activities of the Communist nations. 

Mr. Quartes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Would you touch on some specific fields, to show what 
we know about their progress in those fields compared to our own 
progress ¢ 

Mr. Quartes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. I am afraid we have to assume that we have not been 
able to keep many secrets from them. Can we by the same token 
say that we have learned anything from their activities ? 

Mr. Quartes. I think the flow is much freer from us to them than 
itis from them to us. I do not think we should give anyone the im- 
pression that we have as accurate a picture of what they are doing 
as they could well have of what we are doing: nevertheless, the pro- 
fessional intelligence man who knows how to piece this information 
together can build up a pretty good picture. 

Mr. Srxes. I understand their output of scientists and engineers 
from their colleges and graduate institutions has been a very large 
one: in fact, that it measures quite well with our own. Is that true? 

Mr. Quartes. It has been a large one, and in recent years it has 
come to exceed our own by a factor of at least two in their current 
output of trained engineers and scientists. 

“hea Mr. Stxes. Is that because they are subsidizing the training of 
‘ke engineers and scientists? 

— Mr. Quartes. Yes, except I think sir, you can say that everything 
they do is subsidized. It is all done by the state, of course. 

Mr. Srxes. Let me phrase it somewhat differently. 
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Is it a required service for certain people who are selected for those 
particular types of studies, or do you know? 

Mr. Quarters. Even in their secondary schools their whole cours: 
of training is pointed towards m: athematics and physical sciences, s 
that, of course, is required because everybody gets it. The people who 
are selected from that work to go into professional training I judge 
do not have to be required to go because the incentive is quite great 
to go. 

At any rate, they do go and in considerably larger numbers than they 
do in this country. 


NEED FOR MORE SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


Mr. Srxes. Do you consider that the output of scientists and 
engineers from our own colleges and universities is adequate to meet 
our needs? 

M. Quarters. We could use larger numbers to our advantage, so | 
believe I could answer your question, “No, it is not.” 

Mr. Srxes. Do you feel that the situation is sufficiently acute that 
thought should be given or possible action taken toward encouraging 
young men to study sciences and engineering, to the point of assisting 
them in their college careers. 

Mr. Quarters. I feel that such thought and encouragement is jus 
tified, and is given. I take it, sir, your question does not go to the 
point of compulsion at all, but that we should use such methods as 
would come within our framework, running things of this kind. 

Mr. Stxes. Has any thought been given to bringing to Congress 4 
program for thus encouraging selected individuals for the more ad. 
vanced studies in the sciences and in engineering ? 

Mr. Quartes. There are a number of things that the administra- 
tion has placed before Congress that have a bear ing on this. 

Mr. Sixes. Not direc tly ? 

Mr. Quarters. Not a direct solution of this problem. 

Mr. Srxes. I feel it is a bridge we may have to cross. This is such 
a technical world in which we live now we may be taking a chance in 
delaying present consideration of that possibility. Do you agree with 
that ? 

Mr. Quartes. I do; yes, sir. In fact we are studying a number of 
angles of it to see what might be, in our judgment, proposed to you, 
but I think as a matter of principle we must agree with you. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Srxes. I noted with interest what you said about the impor- 
tance of ouided missiles, particularly in the long-range field. T have 
said this before in this committee, and T feel very strongly about it: 
I think that if the Soviets are allowed to develop the long-range guided 
missiles, the intercontinental missile, before we are able to develop it 
that this Nation will be in the position of greatest danger it has ever 
known. I say “allow them to do it.” Of course, the only wav we can 
possibly achieve the status that we must have is to develop it first. 

Do you agree with that? 
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Mr. Quarues. May I speak off the record at this point / 
Mr. Stkes. If you wish. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


NUCLEAR PROPULSION FOR SUBMARINES 


Mr. Stxes. Mr. Secretary, I think we have all been pleased with the 
progress shown in the fiel« 1 of propulsion by nuclear energy, insofar 
as it has been shown in the case of the Vavtilvs. I believe this com 
mittee would like to know more of the possibilities that you see in 
other fields of activity than submarine propulsion. 

Mr. Quarues. First, speaking on the record, we have in addition to 
the Vautilus several other approaches to the Vavt7/us problem; that is, 
several other approaches to submarine propulsion that would be com 
parable to that of the Vauti/us. Some of these are for smaller sub 
marines, Which would be more characteristic of the fleet, and others 
are for improvements that simply represent further advances in 
the art. 

No. 1, there is a very active field in propulsion unit development 
for different classes of submarine use. 

No. 2, we are now in active development of a larger reactor power 
system for large surface vessels, such as the large cruiser or carrier. 

Mr. SIKEs. Will the pene be adequate / 

Mr. Quaries. Yes, it is designed to give us the full propulsion 
capabilities of our aad powerplant, and, of course, to free us of 
our refueling problem. It does bring in some other problems. 

For example, where we now use 1,200-pound steam systems we will 
be using something like 500- or 550-pound steam systems, and that 
means we will no longer be able to count on that steam for our takeot! 
assists, so that we will have to develop a new method of takeoff. So it 
does bring in some other problems, but nevertheless it is very promising 
and we are proceeding actively with it. 

Then we have this program in the air propulsion field that is also 
moving ahead strongly, and also showing promise. If I have not 
been completely responsive to your question, I would like to go off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NUCLEAR PROPULSION FOR AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Srxes. I trust that you saw the Life magazine article of a week 
or so ago which dealt with nuclear propulsion of airplanes, which in 
substance indicated that such propulsion is feasible but that the chief 
difficulty is in the exposure to radioactive material on the part of the 
crew. It was indicated that after the necessary training has taken 
pli ice, the crew members would only be usable on one long-range mis- 
sion before they would have absorbed all the radioactive material it 
would be possible for them to absorb and survive. 

If that is true, the whole thing would be ridiculous. You cannot 
train crew members just for one mission. 

Mr. Quartes. This article was written by a publicist and not by 
the Department of Defense, and was not approved by the Department 
of Defense. I would not want to give you the impression that we en- 
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dorse any part of it. This particular statement is not true. We are 
not engineering the plane to behave the way that article describes, 

It is true that the shielding of the crew from radiation is a key 
problem of the design, but it is a problem that is being very carefully 
engineered and not being engineered on any one-trip basis at all. In 
fact, it is being engineered on the basis that this would not constitute 
in itself a serious limitation on the assignment of crew members. 

Mr. Forp. Would the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. Stxes. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Is the primary advantage of nuclear propulsion greater 
cruising range rather than an increase in speed ? 

Mr. Qu arLES. May I answer off the record, please ? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


NUCLEAR PROPULSION FOR TANKS AND TRUCKS 


Mr. Sixes. I am talking about something I know but little about, 
but the possibilities in the field of nuclear propulsion are quite in- 
triguing if they can be carried down to a sufficiently low level in a 
practical sense. 

In the fall of 1944 we know that inability to get gasoline for his 
tanks was one of the major factors which slowed down and stopped 
General Patton’s drive across Europe. Had that drive been able to 
continue the war might have ended in Europe in 1944. 

Are you exploring the possibilities of using nuclear propulsion for 
such vehicles as tanks, trucks, and automobiles? 

Mr. Quarters. We are keeping that in mind as a possibility, but so 
far no practicable possibilities in that area have shown up. In other 
words, we are dealing with sizes and weights of power systems and 
requirements for shielding that within our present vision do not make 
this a practical thing todo. Of course, I only mean by that that when 
and as the thing opens up and you see its practical possibilities we do 
propose to explore them. 


ARMY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FUNDS 


Mr. Srxes. I noted that vou propose reductions in Army research 
and development funds. That reduction parallels a reduction in the 
size of the Army which appears to me to be at somewhat cross-purposes 
with practicality. It would seem when you are cutting down the size 
of one branch of the service that would be the time to intensify research 
and development. to be sure that you are not getting left at the switch 
by an alert opponent who first is not cutting down the size of his army, 
and secondly, may not be cutting down the size of his research. Do 
you have a comment on that ? 

Mr. Quarters. Yes, sir. I would like to first explain that the reduc- 
tion in the case of the Army was an accounting type of adjustment. it 
was not a reduction in the program. 

In case that mystifies anybody, as it certainly did me at one time, 
the answer is that the size of the program the Army can maintain 
depends upon the amount of funds you appropriate in any given year 
and the amount of funds they carry over into that year, and the 
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amount of reserve they have in various categories. After careful 
review it was found that the Army had in reserve in the form of 
commitments to cover programs for long periods of time, more funds 
than were needed for effective management of their program. ‘This 
idjustment in the case of the Army was merely to - to them, “Main- 
{ain your program at the level you had planned, but do not commit 
your funds as far ahead as you have committed them.” It was in 
ihat sense not a reduction in their program, but a reduction merely in 
e funds to be made available to them to sustain their program. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ON DISPERSAL PROBLEMS 


Mr. Sixes. One of the fields in which there appears to have been 
considerable concern on the part of our military leaders is that of 
lispersal of men and facilities in the event of an atomic war. ‘They 
tell us that the Army will have to fight with smaller units, that if 
will have to scatter its supplies and not have huge warehouses and 
depots and concentrations of materials, and that the same is true of 

naval and air activities. Howeyer, in the case of naval and air 
facilities where you have landing fields and shops of great size, it is 
soing to be extremely difficult to bring about this dispersal either for 
defense or for offense. 

To what extent is emphasis being placed on research and develop 
ment studies of the problem of dispersal for an atomic threat ? 

Mr. Quaries. This touches a lot of different places, as you can 
imagine. For example, one of the things we are very anxious to 
do is to decrease the dependence of our planes on such highly pre- 
pared fields and such long runways. We have various programs 
there. The vertical takeoff program is a typical example of that. 
The launching of one of our F-84’s from a Matador launcher without 
any runway is another example of the kind of thing that is being done 
CO lessen our dependence on runways, 

There isalso work in the electronics area. 

Mr. Strxes. Right in that connection, what are you doing about 
vetting the planes landed after you get them launched ? 

Mr. Quarxes. Well, in the particular case of the F-84 you have to 
have some amount of runway to get them down safely, so in that 
sense that was merely an experiment to see along what lines you 
could move. But of course, on the vertical takeoff planes and the 
convertiplanes in all cases we cover the landing problem as well 
the takeoff problem. 

Mr. Scrivener. Before you go any further, if I may interrupt: 
There was always a question in my mind for many years, when the 
Air Force was coming in and asking for longer and Jonger runways, 
telling us how much longer they had to be because the planes were 
coming in so much faster. Being one of those who has no expert 
knowledge along that line at all, I merely raised the question 6 or 7 
years ago: Why can you not use barriers somewhat similar to those 
you use on a carrier? Well, they just looked at me and I heard 
nothing more about it. But rec ently I see that there are programs 
underway where experiments are being made, and apparently fairly 
successful, as to using a modified barrier on runways, for these 
faster planes. 5 





How far has that developed, and what prospect does it have t 
meet one of the Te Mr. Sikes has just asked ? 

Mr. Quarters. There is some experimentation along that line. The 
Air Force still feels that the installation of equipment of that kind 
on fields or airports would be not a preferred solution to th 
problem according to their best judgment. While they are doing 
some experimentation to see what might be worked out along that 
line they are working rather along the lines, for example, of seeing 
if they can improve the propulsion system to give them a shorte) 
run takeoff and to improve the aerodynamic system to enable they 
to land at higher speeds with shorter runways. For example, the 
experimentation on the control of the laminar ‘flow of air around the 
airfoil has shown considerable possibilities along this line; the pos 
sibility that there may be as big as a 20 percent advantage in runwa 
length if you want to use it that way, by surface or boundary lay 
control. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Quartes. On this matter of contributing to dispersal, I wa: 
saying, ‘for example, if you have things dispersed you have to have 
them rel: itively simpler, because you cannot concentrate your main- 
tenance and your operational skills. Since you have to have them in 
more places you would have to be able to do the job with less force. 
This in turn discourages the most complic: ated electronics devices and 
presses us toward using simpler things. This is in the picture. There 
are just many reactions of that kind that would come out of this dis 
persal concept. 

Mr. SrKes. Do vou think the pene studies are moving fast 
enough to be realistic and practical in case of early trouble, or is 
there a very strong likelihood we wail be caught with our pants 
down sneaking from the dispersal standpoint if trouble were to come 
suddenly ? 

Mr. Quarurs. May T answer that off the record ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ACCEPTANCE OF RESEARCH DEVELOPMENTS BY THE SERVICES 


Mr. Srxrs. Not long ago T saw a picture which was very good Air 
Force propaganda. Signific antly enough it came out. just before the 
studies began in Congress on the Air Force budget. It was called 
Strategic Air C ommand. 

Mr. Quarters. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. During one scene in that picture one of the actors said: 

“Suppose it rains at that time;:” the rejoinder was, 

“Tt wouldn’t dare, general so and so wouldn't allow it.” 

I sometimes have had the feeling this may be the attitude of some 
of the people in the services; that they have ever ything planned and 
arranged and the Soviets just would not dare to start a new kind 
of warfare that would upset our own ideas of the way that wars 
ought to be conducted. Do you have much difficulty in getting 
the services to accept new ideas, to keep them in touch with the pos- 
sibilities of the next war, rather than the actualities of the last war?! 

Mr. Ovartes. There doubtless could be found cases where there has 
been difficulty in getting new ideas accepted, but as a generality the 
opposite is true. "Asa generality they press us for the new ideas to 
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become a reality sooner than we can make them a reality, rather than 
the other way. 
[ think we have to say that the military departments have changed 
i lot in this regard since World War Il. There is a lot more protes 
inal understanding of what new materiel can do for them than there 
was, for example, at the beginning of World War LI. 


STUDIES OF CHEMICAL, RADIOLOGICAL, AND BACTERIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Mr. SrKxEs. I have just one additional question. I have had the feel- 
ing for some time—and I hope this is erroneous—that we have only 
been playing with our studies on chemical, radiological, and bacterio- 
logical warfare. Certainly we have not emph: sized those studies as 
we have emphasized some other studies, and certainly in the hands of 
aruthless foe devastation could be dealt upon us by the use of that type 
of warfare. If I am wrong in my conception of the emphasis being 
placed on that field I would like to know it. 

Mr. Quartes. I would say that in my opinion we are placing empha- 
sis, and I think quite a bit of emphasis, beyond what your words would 
imply, on these fields. A lot of the wor k that is being done is being 
done within the Government rather than by contract, | think for 
obvious reasons. 

Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sikes. What relative priority do you give to those activities? 

Mr. Quartes. I cannot quote a priority literally. I will be glad to 
answer that question precisely, because there are different priorities 
assigned. 

Mr. Sixes. Let me put it this way: Are they near the top or near the 
bottom in priority ? 

Mr. Quartes. They are intermediate. They are not near the bot- 
tom but they are not at the top. However, they are in a priority 
position that enables them to proceed without interference from other 
programs because they are in different fields than our higher priority 
programs. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to thank you, Mr. Secretary, for the forth- 
right manner in which you have dealt with these questions and with 
other questions I have heard addressed to you by the committee. 

Mr. Quarters. Thank you, sir. It is a great pleasure to be here. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you. You have been very helpful. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane? 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Secretary, I likewise wish to express my apprecia- 
tion for your grasp of the subject. 

The questions that I desire to direct to you will certainly not b 
technical, but more of a housekeeping nature. 


’ 
t 


ORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


I should like to hand you the organization chart of the Department 
of Defense and ask that you hold that for 2 moment. My questions 
will be directed to that organizational structure. 

Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of the other House Members, since 
this is a simple table, I wonder if we might insert it in the record 
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at this point? It shows the organizational structure and the various 
assistant secretaries. 

Mr. Manon. I am sure that will be all right. 

Mr. Deane. Would you please indicate in the various spots there 
who the persons may be in charge of these offices? I think that would 
be interesting, for the record. 

(The chart appears on the opposite page. 

Mr. Deane. Will you supply for the record and such comment 

you wish to make now your answer to the following questions. 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE OFFICES OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF DEFENSE 


I should like to know something about your experience in carrying 
on your administrative functions in eaaidnaar with the ideas set 
forth in the Rockefeller report. on the reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, 1953. I realize to some extent you have mentioned 
that in your prepared ing vig? 

Under Reorganization Plan No. 6 the Secretary of Defense was 
given 6 new assistant secretaries, in addition to the 3 he already had, 
and the General Counsel. This makes a total of 10 persons in - 
Office of the Secretary of Defense who have functional offices of the 
own dealing with specific areas of responsibility. 

I should like for you to tell me the approximate volume of your staff 
in terms of members, administratively speaking, and should like to 
have that information from Mr. Newbury: for his staff; and I should 
like to know if your staffs are comparable with those of the other 
assistant secretaries. 

Mr. Quarues. I will answer for my own. To make it clear, I am 
giving you numbers now that involve three different categories. They 
involve militar y people in uniform working with us; they involve cler- 
ical types of people assisting in their proper classifications; and they 
involve professional grade staff people. 

Taking all of those together in my area a figure of 150 is approxi- 
mately correct, but I will need to make that more precise. This is ex- 
clusive of the weapons systems evaluation group and of part-time 
consultants. 

Mr. Deane. Surely. You may correct that, Mr. Newbury ? 

Mr. Newsvry. I have a relatively small staff as compared to the 
larger offices, but maybe a little larger than the smallest of these 1) 
positions. 

For the budget year 1956 I have 50 full-time civilian and 3 military, 
making a total of 53. That is the complete staff. I have no outside 
consultants on a regular basis. 

Mr. Deane. The other Assistant Secretaries may appear, but I won- 
der if you would determine from the Comptroller's Office or the source 
from which vou could get it accurate information for the other Secre 
taries, as to the numbers that they have. 

Mr. Quaries. We can do that. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


Civilian and military employment figures Jan. 31, 


Employ met 
Activity 
Civillan Milit 


assistant Seeretary (Comptroller) . 146 
Assistant Secretary (Manpower and Personnel 239 
Assistant Secretary (Legislative and Public Affairs 38 


Assistant Seeretary (International Security Affairs) 07 
(Assistant Secretary (Properties and Installations) 70 
gsistant Seeretary (Supply and Logisties) 496) 
ssistant Secretary (Applications Engineering) 47 
ssistant Secretary (Research and Development) 126 
Weapons Systems Evaluation Group 
ssistant Secretary (Health and Medical 
General Counsel 


Total 


Mr. QuaRLes. Mr. Deane, may I add one word, please? Mr. New- 
bury and I happen to be in adjacent quarters. ‘To some extent the 
clerical part of the staff that I spoke of is at his disposition and for 
his service. So I counted numbers, that in a sense are joint numbers. 

Mr. Deane. Continuing with my questions, [ am interested in the 
Department’s experience with these Assistant Secretaries from three 
points of view: 


COORDINATION OF THE ACTIVITIES OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 


First, that of the Secretary of Defense, who has the problem of 
coordinating all this work after it has been broken down into so 
many different categories. You may not be prepared to answer that 
now. I would be very willing for you to comment on it and supply 
any statement that you wished. 

Mr. Quartes. I think, Mr. Deane, that it might be better for me, 
for example, to limit my response to you to my own area, because | 
am really not ina position to speak for the others. 

I will say that in the research and development area the Secretary 
of Defense and the Deputy Secretary of Defense who work in a 
sense as one in their two offices, covering the whole area between them, 
look to me to cover research and de .velopment in most of the matters 
for them, but, of course, to bring to them the important issues or 
disagreements or policy questions that would need their attention. 

Viewing the operation from my standpoint and not from theirs, I 
think it is a logical operation. 

Mr. Deane. I would assume that your answer to this next question 
would be generally true as well for Mr. Newbury, but in the event 
that it isnot he cert tainly has the right to comment. 


COORDINATION OF PROGRAMS OF THE THREE SERVICES 


[ would be interested in your observations on the efforts of the 
Assistant Secretaries to obtain information and coordinate problems 
that involve all three military departments. 


59566—55——_19 
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Mr. Quartes. Well, if Mr. Newbury will let me start off the answer 
to that, it is my experience that one obtains the information very 
readily, in the sense that I do not encounter efforts to conceal the 
information or to befog the issue. I do not feel worried by that 
aspect of it. But this is a great sprawling organization and informa- 
tion is not always readily available. It may be available in remote 
places, so that there is a problem of corralling all the information, but 
the problem is objective and not subjective, where people are trying 
to keep you from doing it. 

Mr. Deane. In other words, you have unqualifiedly received all the 
information that you seek from the three military departments with- 
out undue delay and conferences and reservations ? 

Mr. Quartes. I feel that I have. The only qualification to put on 
it is that there can, of course, be misunderstandings about what you 
want and things of that kind that do cause delay, but not a deliberate 
delaying of the transmission. 

Mr. Deane. I am thinking of the problem that confronted the Con- 
gress in the unification program and the attitude of the different 
military services. I am thinking now of the staff that is in the respec- 
tive offices of the respective secretaries. To what extent do the three 
military departments feel that they are hindered from carrying out 
their mission by your office? Have you had any feeling expressed on 
that point ? 

Mr. Newsury. May I say something? You are touching on a very 
real problem, I think. 

My office, for example, dates from the reorganization of June 30. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Newbury, for the record anything you care to give 
us can be on or off the record. 

Mr. Newsvry. I do not know that I am going to say anything that 
should be off the record. 

Mr Deane. Thank you. 

Mr. Newsrory. As I say, my office, as I have tried to show in the 
statement, is dealing more with programs that are pretty well along, 
not the beginning programs. I have spent, as I said in my statement, 
most of my time in trying to coordinate programs that are pretty well 
advanced. In that field, as I said in my statement also, it is very diffi- 
cult to get the 2 or 3 services to give up what they have been doing and 
come into a single program, and I think that is natural. They are 
committed to a certain program. They feel that what they have been 
doing best suits their requirements: The Navy environment or the Air 
Force environment. So it is a difficult problem to bring them to- 
gether to use one weapon where they are in the process of developing 
two different weapons for the same purpose. 

On the point of getting information, I agree with what Mr. Quarles 
just said. There is no difficulty in getting a response to a request for 
information. But it is difficult to get a complete history of any par- 
ticular project and also to get a story from one service that the other 
service will agree to. I think our function is to bring those together 
and get them into agreement, which again is not an easy thing to do. 

Mr. Deane. Lacking that information, in that proportion you are 
foreclosed from doing as complete a job as you would like to do; is 
that right? 

Mr. Newsury. The solution of that, I believe, is that we should, in 
the Secretary of Defense Office, compile a complete report on any par- 
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ticular situation and get the 2 or 3 services to agree that that is a 
factual statement of a situation. That is one of our functions, as I 
see it. 

Mr. Deane. On a problem such as you outline, would that be taken 
to the highest level for conference, to see if it could be ironed out ¢ 

Mr. Newsoury. Exactly. When we have had those situations they 
have been brought up to the Secretary of Defense himself, and his 
deputy. They have been brought up to the highest level. : 

Mr. Deane. The objective, however, is to try to eliminate the Secre- 
tary’s Office from having to cope with those problems. 

Mr. Newsury. By all means; surely. 

Mr. Deane. That was the reason why the six Secretaries were cre- 
ated; is that true? 

Mr. Newsury. Absolutely. It is our function to get these agree- 
ments by informal conference or action through committees, so that 
it will not have to come to the Secretary’s attention. Obviously he 
cannot deal with many of these situations himself. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman, I have several more questions. I see 
itis 4.o’clock. I will be governed by your decision. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. I would like, Mr. Newbury, for you to feel free to revise 
your remarks and extend them to the point that the committee will be 
fully advised on this problem that you have indicated; and if Mr. 
Quarles wishes to comment he can do likewise. 


RELATIONSHIPS OF ASSISTANT SECRETARIES TO THE THREE MILITARY 
DEPARTMENTS 


In studying this Rockefeller report, I note it is stated that the 
Assistant Secretaries— 
should not be in the direct line of administrative authority between (the Secretary 
of Defense) and the three military departments, but instead should assist in 
developing policies, prescribing standards, and bringing to the Secretary of 
Defense information on which he may base his decisions. 


If you, as an Assistant Secretary, are not to interpose yourself 
between the Secretary of Defense and the three military departments, 
how can you go into those departments and get all the information you 
need promptly in order to advise the Secretary? Would you please 
briefly describe the procedures you have developed thus far? 

(The following statements were submitted later :) 


Mr. Newsury. My replies to these questions represent only my own position 
and opinions as one of the Assistant Secretaries of Defense. They do not repre- 
sent, necessarily, the position of the Secretary of Defense or that of other Assist- 
ant Secretaries or of the military departments. 

I apologize for the length of the answers to some of the questions but I do not 
consider that anything less would give the members of the subcommittee a real 
understanding of the situations with which we are dealing and into which 
Mr. Deane’s questions probe so deeply. I wish to stress the point that in the 
relations described in this statement we encounter situations and problems that 
are found in other large organizations, public or private, military or civilian. 
They may be more difficult to handle in the Department of Defense because the 
Department is the largest organization of its kind in the world, and becausse in 
a Government agency, lines of authority are more involved and are weaker than 
they are in the more autocratic form of organization that is possible and 
customary in private industry. I am confident, however, that these situations 
and problems in the Department of Defense can be handled successfully but 
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they will never be eliminated entirely because they are inherent in human nature. 
They must be dealt with on both sides patiently and with imagination. 

I will reply to the questions in order. My reply to Mr. Deane’s first question jg: 

There is nothing unusual, nor outside industrial experience, in my position 
as an Assistant Secretary of Defense “not in the direct line of administrative 
authority between the Secretary of Defense and the three military departments,” 
This is the familiar role of a staff executive as distinguished from the role of 
a line or operating executive. My forty-odd years’ experience in a large man. 
ufacturing corporation was about equally divided between line and staff re 
sponsibilities. 

The staff executive operates most successfully when he suggests and recom. 
mends and when he endeavors to get acceptance of his plans and ideas. His 
success and that of the individual members of his staff depend importantly on 
this selling ability and attitude, on broad experience in their technical fields, and 
experience in staff work. Many operating executives of outstanding ability are 
unable or are unwilling to do staff work. This applies to the staff and field 
forces of each military department. No matter how able and experienced a staff 
executive may be, he can accomplish very little unless the operating executives 
with whom he deals are convinced that the staff executive has the support of 
their common boss. Conversely, the experienced staff executive considers very 
carefully whether he will be supported by his boss before he takes a positive 
position in any specific situation. 

We have received complete cooperation from the military departments in 
responding to our requests for information. We have found it necessary some- 
times to probe pretty deeply before we get a complete story that other inter- 
ested departments will agree with. We have found it useful in important cases 
to prepare a complete written report that can be submitted to the interested 
military departments for their comments. 

Two such reports were mentioned in my formal statement which was sub- 
mitted to the subcommittee at the hearing on February 17. 

As to procedures, we have found informal contacts and discussions with the 
interested responsible officers or military Assistant Secretaries most helpful 
in reaching agreements as to actions we believe the military departments should 
take. If by informal talks we can suggest an action so that the responsible 
military officer puts it through on his own initiative and authority, we feel we 
have succeeded in the best possible way. Much of our effort is of this indirect 
and unrecorded nature. 

We have found that more can be accomplished by informal discussions than 
in more formal committee meetings. If agreement can be reached by informal 
and off-the-record discussions, there is no difticulty in securing official confirma- 
tion by committee action; if agreement cannot be reached in this way, then 
committee meetings seldom lead to positive action. 

As a final, though undesirable last resort, an Assistant Secretary of Defense 
can bring the fact of disagreement to the attention of the Secretary of Defense 
for his consideration and action. 

Mr. QUARLES. We make a distinction between being “in the direct line of 
administrative authority” and being in direct contact with the military depart- 
ments for the purposes of information exchange, the giving and obtaining of 
advice, the discussing of major problems, and the cooperative integration and 
adjustment of programs. Most of the modifications in the research and de- 
velopment program are the result of agreement of departmental representatives 
after they have had full information on the other departments’ activities and 
counsel from our civilian advisory groups. However, in those cases where 
there is not complete agreement and when I feel that a department’s plan 
should be changed I so recommend to the Secretary of Defense and if he agrees 
he instructs the Secretary of the concerned department through his direct line 
of administrative authority. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS INCIDENT TO REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION 


Mr. Deane. My next question is: Have any administrative prob- 
lems been created by having so many different functional Assistant 
Secretaries go into the departments for information? The reason 
I ask this question is because the Davies committee appointed by the 
Secretary of the Army came up with a report on the Organization 
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of the Army, 1954—and Mr. Davies was Paul L. Davies, Chairman 
of the Advisory Commission on Army Organization, who is the presi- 
dent of Food Products Co., San Jose, Calif.—and in that report this 


observation is made: 


The committee has observed, during the course of its deliberations, instances 
in which Assistant Secretaries have not limited their activities to broad poliey 
determination. For the Secretary to direct the Army, he must be accorded full 
authority. ‘This authority must not be diluted by intervention by functional 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense. 

The Davies committee apparently concluded that liaison officials 
were not an adequate answer to this problem. I can understand that 
when a new plan, such as that of the Assistant Secretaries, is first 
started there may be some resistance until it gets well underway. In 
order to find out what the situation is, however, I would like to be 
apprised of your experience as an administrator working under the 
Secretary of Defense but in theory, at least, not working in between 
him and the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. Will you please tell 
us of any difficulties you have run into, and give at least one specific 
example of how you have handled them 

(The following statements were submitted later :) 


Mr. QUARLES. I am not aware of any serious problems which have been raised 
by having the Assistant Secretaries going to the departments for information. 
It is my practice, however, before going to a department for information to 
insure_that.the data is not already available or that it has not been requested 
by one of the other Assistant Secretaries. In connection with obtaining fiscal 
year 1956 budget data for research and development, we go together with repre- 
sentatives of the other interested Assistant Secretaries and representatives of 
the Bureau of the Budget in order that one request could go to the departments 
that would cover all of our requirements. The request then was sent out by 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 

Mr. NEwsury. No serious cases of this kind have arisen in my experience with 
the military departments. The only areas in which such cases are likely to 
occur are in the fields of the three Assistant Secretaries—Research and Develop- 
ment, Supply and Logistics, and Applications Engineering—and only with re- 
spect to their staff responsibility for development and production programs and 
projects. 

The military departments have in a very few instances called our attention 
to duplication of requests for information for meetings, or for military repre- 
sentation on committees. But these few cases have been straightened out 
quickly and without difficulty. 

I believe all three of these Assistant Secretaries recognize this possible ares 
of trouble and have taken steps to reduce it. We have tried to reduce our re- 
quirements for assistance by simplifying our organization, reducing the number 
of committees requiring military representation, and by doing as much of our 
work on an informal person-to-person basis as practicable. A major example 
in which the ASD (R. and D.) and ASD (AE) were jointly interested was 
referred to in our formal statements before the subcommittee. This is the recent 
change in coordinating committee organization which resulted in one set of 
coordinating committees and one policy council covering the work of these two 
offices. 

This question by Mr. Deane referred to the following brief quotation from 
the Davies Committee on the Organization of the Army: “* * * instances in 
which Assistant Secretaries have not limited their activities to broad policy 
determination” and to “* * * intervention by functional Assistant Secretaries 
of Defense” in the authority of the Secretary of the Army. As has been ex- 
plained, the Assistant Secretaries of Defense are staff executives with no line 
responsibility or authority to issue orders or make decisions. They have no 
right to exercise direct operating authority and, as far as I know, have not 
attempted to do so. On the other hand, the responsibilities of the Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense are much broader than “broad policy determination,” as 
implied by these quotations. In my formal statement I described the duties of 
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my office and they need not be repeated. My discussion of the preceding ques. 
tions also bears on this point. 

This quotation from the Davies report is an illustration of the natural feeling 
that sometimes exists between line and staff organizations. There is an old jest 
to the effect : “The staff vice president may tell the line vice president what to do, 
but the line vice president tells the staff vice president where to go.” In my 
younger days in industry, when I was manager of an engineering design depart. 
ment, I resented strongly what I then considered the interference of the operating 
vice president’s staff in my affairs. I have been on both sides of this situation, 


RELATIONSHIPS AMONG THE ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 


Mr. Deane. Does each office of an Assistant Secretary operate pretty 
much on its own, unless there is some difficulty which has to be settled 
by the Under Secretary or the Secretary of Defense? 

(The foliowing statements were submitted later :) 


Mr. Newsury. The answer to this question is an emphatic “No.” In my own 
office we maintain close relations particularly with the offices of the Assistant 
Secretaries for R. and D., S. and L., and the Comptroller. We have numerous 
cases where joint interests with these offices are involved. In all such cases 
there is cooperation or collaboration, and, when appropriate, official coordination, 
The same policy and procedures apply to the other Assistant Secretaries but in 
my work less frequent contacts occur. 

Mr. QuaRLEs. No, the individual Assistant Secretaries do not operate inde- 
pendently. ‘There are many problems which are of interest to two or more of 
the Assistant Secretaries. In handling such problems we work very closely 
together. At the present time I am working on problems of joint interest with 
inost of the Assistant Secretaries. For example, I am working with the Assistant 
Secretary (Properties and Installations) on review and recommendations regard- 
ing public works construction at research and development installations. I 
am working with the Assistant Secretary (Manpower and Personnel) on a 
problem relating to utilization of scientific and technical personnel in the 
Department of Defense and with the Assistant Secretary (Supply and Logistics) 
on special procurement regulations and contract clauses for research and 
development contracting. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR INITIATION OF WORK 


Mr. Deane. In practice, does the work that is to be done along 
functional lines originate in your office, or is it ever initiated in one 
or more of the three military departments ? 

(The following statements were submitted later :) 


Mr. Newsury. In my office the engineering work of a functional nature orig- 
inates in a number of ways, and, usually, in some other office which calls on 
my office for technical advice or information. In one of the examples cited 
in my statement—the case of the new facility for production of bombs—the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Materiel requested our advice. In another 
case the Assistant Secretary of the Army requested me to have a member of my 
staff visit an Army arsenal, then being modernized, and to advise him as to the 
adequacy of the changes. In another case, where there were production delays 
in an aireraft and engine project, the Deputy Secretary of Defense instructed 
me to investigate and advise him as to the action that should be taken. Ina 
number of cases, the Office of the ASD (Comptroller) has requested technical 
advice as to budget items requested by the military departments. In still other 
cases, the need for investigation and action has become apparent as a result 
of.the efforts of my own staff. 

Mr. Quakes. All of the research and development projects in the Department 
of Defense are administered by the military departments or joint agencies. The 
various coordinating and advisory groups in my organization, however, make 
recommendations and suggestions which influence the departments’ establish- 
ment of new research and development work. The departmental programs for 
the obligation of their research and development funds require Secretary of 
Defense approval. 
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HANDLING OF MATTERS AFFECTING MORE THAN ONE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Mr. Deane. Do you have any difficulty in handling a problem that 
cuts across the lines of jurisdiction of two or more Assistant Secre- 
taries? For example, how do you get a project to move from Research 
and Development over into the Office of Applications Engineering! 

(The following statements were submitted later :) 


Mr. QuaRLES. As I have indicated in my answer to one of the previous ques- 
tions, there are many problems in the Department of Defense which are of 
interest to two or more of the Assistant Secretaries. In these cases, we get 
together, determine which Assistant Secretary will accept the primary re- 
sponsibility for the accomplishment of the task and then the others assist him. 
There is no basic difficulty in the handling of such problems. In most Cases, 
the determination of the primary responsiblity is accomplished by the concerned 
\ssistant Secretaries but, in case of disagreement, it is referred to the Secretary 
or Deputy Secretary of Defense for decision. 

In the case of the relationship between the Assistant Secretary (Applications 
Engineering) and the Assistant Secretary (Research and Development), there 
isa unique situation. Experience to date has shown that, although some depart- 
mental technical programs are substantially all applications engineering (such 
as maintenance) and others are substantially all research and development (such 
as general science), most of the programs involve both research and development 
and applications engineering. We have recognized that most projects cannot be 
transferred from ASD (Rand D) to ASD (AE) at some easily definable stage but 
require attention by both offices until the items are being produced efficiently and 
used effectively. Because of this, Mr. Newbury and I took steps to integrate our 
coordinating committees and advisory groups as we outlined in our earlier 
testimony. 

Mr. Newsury. As explained in my answer to an earlier question, the work of 
only three Assistant Secretaries is so closely connected that there have been 
cases of overlapping jurisdiction. The ideal solution, where overlapping juris- 
diction does occur, is to eliminate the overlap. This has been done in the stand- 
ardization work of the ASD (S and L) and ASD (AE) as explained in my state- 
ment to the subcommittee. The Office of ASD (S and L) is responsible for stand- 
ardization of all materiel “approved for use by the Army, Navy, and Air Force.” 
My office is responsible for standardization of materiel still under development 
and evaluation. The ASD (S and L) and ASD (AE) are jointly interested in 
procurement and production programs. In this case also, there is a clear-cut 
division of responsibility. My office is interested in procurement and production 
programs only with respect to engineering matters. The Office of ASD (S and L) 
is interested in procurement and production programs with respect to such mat- 
ters as procurement policy and procedure, mobilization and current requirements, 
production schedules, and inspection and quality control policy and procedure. 

In the case of the joint responsibility of ASD (R and D) and ASD (AE) for 
development programs, the situation is not so simple. Complete elimination of 
joint responsibility has not been accomplished but desirable progress in this 
direction has been made by the recent reorganization of coordinating committees 
as described in my statement to the subcommittee. 

This reorganization eliminated joint responsibility where the nature of the 
equipment made this possible. However, a major part of the field still requires 
joint responsibility. 

The second part of this fifth question refers specifically to the problem of joint 
responsibility of the ASD (R and D) and ASD (AE) for development programs. 
If I may, I wish to answer this question from a somewhat different angle. Asa 
matter of experience, it is not practicable to transfer the staff jurisdiction of a de- 
velopment project from one office to the other during the progress of work on the 
program. The evaluation of a program for approval and the planning of a pro- 
gram cannot be divided into two parts as the form of the question implies. 

The two offices have agreed to divide responsibility for complete research and 
development projects according to an equipment classification as described in my 
formal statement. By this agreement, ASD (R and D) has exclusive responsi- 
bility for projects in areas where research and development predominate such as 
In the field of general and medical sciences and in the field of atomic energy. 
ASD (AE) has exclusive responsibility where research is of minor importance 
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and applications engineering is most important. Examples are transport equip- 
ment or construction and heavy engineering equipment. 

As explained in my statement, an important materiel area remains where 
these two offices still have a joint responsibility. 

In this area, there is no formal transfer of responsibility from one office to the 
other at some point in the progress of the development project. On the contrary, 
there is a continuing joint responsibility throughout the time the project is in 
work. In my own opinion, additional progress can be made in the desirable 
reduction of this area of joint responsibility. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR IMPLEMENTING POLICY DECISIONS 


Mr. Deane. How is your work coordinated. after information has 
been obtained? After an overall study has been made on any par- 
ticular subject, do you check back with each department to get an 
estimate of the probable effects of putting that decision into effect? 
Considering the number of experts we have in Washington on public 
administration, I found it somewhat curious that the Rockefeller 
report provided for splitting up the work into all these different 
categories but said little or nothing about the necessity of having to 
coordinate the results with regard to their possible aftereffects on the 
military departments. After a decision has been made to put a recom- 
mendation into effect, do you have any responsibility for seeing that 
it is being carried out ? 

(The following statements were submitted later :) 


Mr. Quaries. After the basic information is obtained proposed actions are 
coordinated through our coordinating committees and Policy Council. It is our 
practice to determine what the probable effects will be of putting into effect pro- 
posed decisions. It is my responsibility to see that any decisions made by 
departmental agreement or by the Secretary of Defense in the research and de- 
velopment area are in fact carried out by the military departments. 

Mr. Newsury. This question touches a very important practical matter. 

Under the former Department of Defense organization for research, devel- 
opment, and production, with the Research and Development Board and the 
Munitions Board, as the major elements, there existed an extensive organiza- 
tion for what might be called legislative action but there were practically no 
facilities for law enforcement. 

I consider that one of the most important duties of the Assistant Secretaries 
of Defense in the relatively new organization is to follow up official directives, 
instructions, committee actions, and official actions taken to control the use of 
appropriated funds and see that they are carried out. This responsibility was 
assigned to the Assistant Secretaries of Defense by their respective charters. 
It will take time and experience to learn how to carry it out effectively. 

There is no problem connected with compliance and enforcement of agree- 
ments and instructions that involve the direct use of appropriated funds. 
Because of long experience, some of it painful, officers in the armed services 
realize their personal responsibility and accountability for the legal use of 
appropriated funds. Instructions issued under the direct or delegated authority 
of the Secretary of Defense which involve the use of Government funds are 
certain to be followed to the letter. 

In the work of my office, we deal with and through the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) in all situations involving the approval or 
disapproval of budget requests or appropriated funds, involving procurement 
funds or for production facilities or equipment funds. Where R & 1D funds are 
concerned we work in cooperation with the Office of Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (R & D). Agreements and instructions that do not require the author- 
ization of funds to carry them out are much more difficult to enforce. Commit- 
tee actions and reports may be ignored or forgotten without penalty. Direct 
instructions issued under the authority of the Secretary of Defense are not 
ignored, but there are many ways by which compliance can be delayed or 
avoided. The art of enforcement, at the Assistant Secretary level, requires 
determination, persistence, and tact. 
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The answer to this question is related to much of the preceding discussion 
| interpret “coordination” to mean “securing agreement” with respect to some 
proposal or recommendation initiated by an Assistant Secretary of Defense 
On this basis, the answer to the question should cover all the methods of work 
that have been described in my formal statement and in replying to previous 
questions. As I have stated, I believe the most effective method of securing 
agreement is by informal discussion, and then when agreement has been reached, 
to make the agreement official either by formal committee action or by the 
issuance of a Department of Defense directive or instruction. A_ directive 
requires the signature of the Secretary of Defense. An instruction may be 
issued over the signature of an Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

I have found that agreement can be reached, when agreement is possible, by 
persistent but friendly informal discussion. The staff of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense operates most effectively as an agency to bring the interested 
military departments together, and to suggest plans that will be mutually ac- 
ceptable. Our position is somewhat like that of a mediator in a labor-manage- 
ment controversy. His efforts do not appear in the record, and when agreement 
is reached he disappears. 


EXAMPLES OF THE BENEFITS OF COORDINATION AT DEPARTMENT LEVEL 


Mr. Deane. Can you give us any examples in which your office has 
coordinated or integrated programs so that money has been saved 
and unification has been promoted among the three military 
departments ¢ 

(The following statements were submitted later :) 


Mr. NeEwsury. It is not possible at this time for me to cite any clearcut 
example where my office should claim that because of our action money has 
been saved. Even if we could do so, I would not like to do it. As I have 
indicated, I believe we work most effectively if we work informally and 
anonymously. In a number of cases we have suggested changes in develop- 
ment programs to reduce unnecessary duplication or to reduce the cost of a 
development project in other ways. These suggestions usually involve some 
disadvantage. The advantages should be balanced against the disadvantages. 
The military department or departments concerned have the direct responsi- 
bility and should make the decision and should receive the credit. In other 
cases we have made recommendations that would involve change and increased 
costs of the development program for the purpose of saving manpower and money 
in service supply or maintenance operations later on. There are few, if any, 
cases that are so simple that credit for present or future savings can be, or 
should be, allocated to the staff organization. The operating organization is 
responsible and should receive the credit or the blame. 

Mr. QuaRLES. During the past year the coordinating committees and advisory 
groups have reviewed the active research and development projects in the 
Department of Defense and have examined in detail all significant new and 
revised projects proposed for fiscal years 1955 and 1956, with a view to insuring 
that the plans and programs of the departments are well integrated, that we 
are concentrating on the most important problems and are pursuing the ave- 
nues of approach that are most promising. These reviews have resulted in 
significant departmental modification of current and planned programs. These 
changes have been effected by agreement with the concerned department rather 
than by use of directives through command channels. Some examples are 
as follows: 

1. Our Committee on Piloted Aircraft noted that both the Army and the Marine 
Corps had proposed new projects for a high-performance observation aircraft. 
At the suggestion of the committee the departments agreed to resolve the dif- 
ferences in requirements to permit a single aircraft design to satisfy the needs 
of both services. This was accomplished and a single new aircraft is now being 
developed for joint use with an appreciable saving of research and develop- 
ment money. It is expected that there will be additional benefits during service 
use, since unit costs will be lowered and logistics simplified. 

2. Through coordination in the area of equipment and supplies the Air Force 
is now engaged in a development program to fulfill the requirements of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force for airplane crash, fire, and rescue vehicles. The 
other departments have stopped all major development of such vehicles. 
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3. A recent review by our Advisory Group on Electron Tubes of 5 new electron 
tube development proposals resulted in the withdrawal of 1 and the reduction 
in scope of 1 of the others. 

4. A radar review group examined a proposed project for surveillance radar 
and considered the required performance specified to be beyond the current 
state of the art. The sponsoring department reexamined the situation and 
canceled this phase of the project which would have been both expensive and 
nonproductive. 

5. Examination of the departments’ proposed programs on airborne com- 
munications equipment indicated an area of potential undesirable duplication. 
Hence, all three departments are withholding obligation of funds planned for 
independent developments pending completion of the review of the area by 
our Technical Advisory Panel on Electronics. 

6. Our Coordinating Committee on Special Operations recently discussed 
a departmental proposal for a project on psychological warfare aspects of 
captured war documents. As a result of their discussion the sponsoring depart- 
ment modified the proposal, reducing its scope and cost by a factor of five. 

7. An ad hoe budget group’s review of air navigation programs resulted in 
the Army and Navy each canceling a project in this field. 

8. Last summer the Navy Department proposed a project for a new very 
high speed research aircraft on the basis of a proposal received from an air- 
craft manufacturer. Our Coordinating Committee on Piloted Aircraft reviewed 
the proposal and suggested that a single research aircraft development be 
sponsored to cover the interest of the Navy, the Air Force, and the NACA. This 
development is now being initiated under joint Navy, Air Force, and NAGA 
direction and should provide the data required by all three agencies. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE, EXPENDITURES, AND OBLIGATIONS FOR RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT, FISCAL YEARS 1951, 1952, AND 1953 


Mr. Deane. The final question, Mr. Chairman, involves the sub- 
ject of budgets. On page 12 of your general statement, Mr. Quarles, 
you indicate budget figures. I wonder if you would give for the 
record comparable figures for the years 1951, 1952, and 1953. You 
give here 1954, 1955, and 1956. 

Mr. Quaries. We will do that, Mr. Deane. This change in ac- 
counting makes it rather difficult to have comparable figures, but I 
will construe your question, if I may, as asking for comparable 
figures in those earlier years reduced to present accounting. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 

On the new accounting basis, the new obligational authority, planned ex- 


penditures and the planned obligations for fiscal year 1951, fiscal year 1952 
and fiscal year 1953 are as follows: 











{Millions of dollars] 
New obliga- 
tional Expenditures} Obligations 
authority 
i cckcc cn nnncemen eens eauedaneacane dna $1, 188 $77 $1, 122 
i ncn edhannca pbiammmasenicned 1, 466 1,176 1, 618 
ER NE Gerald ciedn nasnendakannedosndawede 





1, 612 | 1, 426 1, 500 


Mr. Deane. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 


EFFORTS TO ELIMINATE DUPLICATION IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Quarles, to some of us who are not as learned 
and skilled in the scientific field as you and members of your staff 
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are, it still appears, despite the efforts that have been made, that there 
is some duplication—undesirable or unreasonable duplication—of 
effort in the field of research and development. I say that for the 
reason that we have visited different bases. We have visited different 
branches of the service. We have gone to Air Force installations and 
to naval aviation installations. When they show us with pride—and 
they are justified in their pride—the advances they are making, they 
show us things similar to what we have seen some place else. Then 
we have gone to NACA and they are quite proud of what they are 
doing in the field of aviation research, and we hear some of the same 
stories that sound oddly familiar. 

What have you done and what do you yet have to do to conserve 
our taxpayers’ dollars by eliminating duplication of effort? In some 
instances there may be some necessity for it, but certainly not in every 
field of activity. 

Mr. Quartes. We have this Coordinating Committee plan, of course, 
that we have recently set up, and it is now operating. In some areas, 
as Mr. Newbury brought out, it is joint between our two offices; and 
in some areas it might be either in my office or in his. In any case, the 
organization requires the departments to bring to the cognizant com- 
mittee, whichever one it is, any program that they propose to embark 
upon. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is for any future program. What does this 
committee do as to existing programs? 

Mr. Quartes. I w anted to add to that any major change or re- 
orientation of an existing program. If there are already programs in 
existence, of course it is ¢ ‘also the function of sles committees and of 
their staffs to study the existing programs; and if, in our judgment, 
the programs involve duplication that is not justified, that is not 
constructive, and that is not proper, in exactly your terms of having 
a proper regard for the taxpayers’ dollars, then we have the mechanism 
of getting the department together and reorient: iting their programs. 

Mr. Scrivner. What results have been obtained in that field? 

Mr. Quartes. Actually, in terms of making the programs from here 
on out fit together in this fashion, since we have been in the business 
I feel that we have had a high degree of success. That is to say, I think 
they do in fact meet those criteria. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad to hear that, because this committee has 
been concerned about it for a long time. We have been trying to 
evolve some program whereby we could have some board to screen 
this, because previous to now each department has been permitted 
to determine its own program pretty much. We saw on our visits some 
of these things where we felt there was duplication. 

So far as the future is concerned, I am looking forward with a great 
deal of expectation to results there. I would assume, as to existing 
programs, unless it comes up to you as to a change or something, you 
have not had time to go into very many of them as yet. . 

Mr. Quaries. No. I would say, sir, we have actually studied 
through the whole existing program of the departments as well as 
their proposed changes. But your economy in breaking into a pro- 
gram and changing it, when you have a big ¢ ommitment, is much less, 
Maybe you are near the point where you w vill get results you can com- 
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pare with the other results. The economy in interrupting that and 
changing the course is much less. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can understand that, when you get that near the 
end. 


Mr. Qvuartes. Actually, I would say there is much less of that kind 
of reorienting of the things with respect to existing programs than 
there is in shaping the program ahead. 


EXAMPLES OF ACTIVITIES ELIMINATED OR MODIFIED 


Mr. Scrivner. At this point in the record would you give us a few 
examples of some of the places where you have exercised your pre- 
rogatives and deleted some programs where there seemed to be du- 
plication ? 


(The information is as follows :) 


Mr. QuarRLEs. In my answer to Congressman Deane’s question, whith was 
along similar lines, I indicated that most of the modifications of departmental 
programs which had been initiated by my office have been effected by agreement 
with the concerned department rather than by the use of directives through com- 
mand channels, and I gave a number of examples of such modifications. A few 
additional examples are as follows: 

1. After review of the fiscal year 1956 research and development construction 
authorization programs of the three departments, we recommended to the Assist- 
ant Secretary (Properties and Installations) the deletion of some 45 items having 
a total estimated cost of more than $40 million. Many of these recommended 
deletions were based upon evidence that the facilities requested were similar to 
other existing Government or privately owned facilities that could be used for 
the same purpose, and that provision of the requested items would have produced 
undesirable duplication 

2. Our Technical AdviSory Panel on Ordnance completed a study on a radically 
different powerplant for tanks, concluding that the funds proposed for this pro- 
gram could more profitably be devoted to more realistic approaches to the tank- 
propulsion problem. After consideration of the report of the study the Army 
terminated this project. 

3. Our Advisory Panel on Electronics, in studying Army and Navy projects for 
range instrumentation radars, recommended that they be consolidated in order 
to provide a radar suitable for use by all three departments. This consolidation 
is now being effected. 

4. As a result of our studies we requested the Chief of Naval Operations to 
reexamine the Navy’s need for further development of a special type of sub- 
marine propulsion system. The CNO concluded that the program could be 
reduced substantially and took action to make such reductions. 


TECHNOLOGICAL SUPERIORITY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 6 of your statement you said— 


To do less would jeopardize our position of technological superiority so 
essential to our long-term security. 

Do I assume from that that you feel that we do presently hold a 
technological superiority ? 

Mr. Quartes. Yes, sir; I feel we do. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do, too; but I am glad to have your assurance. 

Mr. Quarues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We read so many reports about what somebody else 
does and about what we do or do not do that it is sometimes confusing, 
and sometimes it makes it a little bit difficult for us to decide. 

Mr. Quarts. It is disturbing to see them advancing as rapidly as 
they are in a number of areas, but this is not to say that we no longer 
have technological superiority, because I believe we do. 
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LEVEL OF RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. A little further down on page 6 you talk about the 
ups and downs in our research program. I have been on this com 
mittee for quite some time, and my recollection is—which you con 
firm over on page 7—that we have been running at a fairly level rate 
of funds for research and development. 

Mr. Quartes. Since the Korean break. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even before that we were running at a fairly stable 
level. 

Mr. QuaR.Es. Well, I think the record will show we were running 
up and “through fiscal vear 1950 at about $500 million, or not much 
more, and that. we tried to build up in the year from 1951 to 1952 to 
the present $114 billion level. So there was a very rapid buildup then. 

Mr. Scrivner. When I think about the ups and downs, it means 
it goes way up and then is cut way down and goes up again. My recol- 
lection, as I repeat, was that when it was not as much as we appro- 
priated when we got into the Korean war, but it was fairly stable. 
Naturally, we had no reason to anticipate many of those needs. What- 
ever we were doing, my recollection is that we were going on a pretty 
level keel. This committee has always had a pretty deep concern 
for research and development. Sometimes we have felt we were being 
too liberal, when we saw some of the things going on out in the fie ld, 
and the lack of results we felt we should be getting for the money we 
were investing. 

Mr. Quar.Es. I was looking at it perhaps for a greater number « 
years than you are speaking of. 

If you take the post-World War IT period and then the Korean 
period, you find this cutting way back, holding it level for a time, 
and trying to build it way up. 

I hope I did not make my point in a way that sounded critical of this 
committee because that was not my point at all. My only point was 
that if we in 1 year felt we ought to cut back and then for some reason 
felt we ought to build up 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you had any suggestion that anybody felt 
that way ? 

Mr. Quaries. I have not gotten it from this committee; no, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have not seen any indication of that. 

Mr. Quaries. Well, not from this committee. I agree. 


AMOUNT USED FOR PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. ScrivNer. On page 13 you point out that 15 percent was used 
for program administration and contract monitoring. That appears 
offhand to be a pretty high overhead, just to administer a program 
and kind of look over these contracts. Of course, we have several 
hundred of them, or maybe thousands. 

Mr. Quaries. The 15 percent is 15 percent of the inshop portion. 
It is not 15 percent of the whole dollar. 

This is complicated, and I realize I have made -” confusing; 40 
cents out of a dollar is spent by the Government; 15 percent of that, 
or 6 percent of the total, is spent in this kind of contract administra- 
tion. That contract administration covers both the projects within 
the Government and the projects contracted outside of the Govern- 
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ment. Considering that this requires the setting of military charac. 
teristics and the testing of stuff against the characteristics, it had 
not seemed to me, sir, to be an unreasonable charge. It is an overhead 
charge, but it is an engineering overhead charge and not an adminis. 
trative overhead charge. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TURBOPROP ENGINES 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Newbury, I have one other question here. You 
referred to the long-range turbine engine program. When you say 
a long-range turbine engine, are you referring to the turboprop? ~ 

Mr. Newsury. Jet engines, primarily. 

Mr. Scrivner. Allright. You are distinguishing now the jets from 
the turboprop ? . 

Mr. Newbury. It will include the turboprop, but not to the same 
extent as the jet, because the turboprop is still in a rather preliminary 
development stage. There are no turboprops in full service use, 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I want to know. 

Mr. Newsury. The program we are talking about here is production 
engines. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am directing my inquiry now to the turboprops. 
Just tell us, Mr. Newbury, if you will, please, just what is the program 
under consideration now as it relates to turboprops? 

(The following statement was submitted :) 

Mr. Newsury. The Department of Defense has actively sponsored turboprop 
engine projects since the ultimate practicality of such engines was first suspected 
in the early 1940's. Both the Navy and the Air Force have taken part. 

During the early postwar period applications for turboprop engines existed 
in several combat aircraft categories. Since then, however, the turbojet engine 
has progressed very rapidly, and the performance requirements for combat 
aircraft have been raised progressively to such an extent as to outstrip the 
capabilities of the turboprop engine. Thus, turboprop applications currently 
are directed toward moderate speed cargo or transport aircraft. Considerable 
interest also exists in the very small turboprops for helicopter applications. 

At the present time, four turboprop engines of larger size are in various 


stages of development for applications in a half dozen or so military cargo- 
transport aircraft. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford ? 


ARMY RESEARCH FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Quarles, on page 12 of your statement you discuss 
a problem in reference to Army research funds. DoI gather from the 
paragraph where you discuss that problem that the downward revision 
of $50 million for fiscal year 1956 was agreeable to and concurred in 
by the Army? 

Mr. Quar.es. It was agreeable to and concurred in by the Secretary 
ofthe Army. To say it was agreeable to all the Army would be going 
beyond my knowledge. While you were out I explained that the 
adjustment was an accounting adjustment and not a program adjust- 
ment. We maintained throughout that the Army should keep its 
research and development program at the level planned. But it was 
the judgment of the people working on it from an accounting stand- 
point that they had enough leeway in their forward financing of their 
projects to decrease by $50 million the new money fed into the program 
and still keep the program moving at the desired level. 
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Mr. Forp. In other words, their long-range research and develop- 
ment program is identical with what they planned, but the need in the 
fiscal year 1956 did not require the additional obligational authority ¢ 

Mr. Quartes. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. They do agree with that ? 

Mr. Quartes. I believe the Secretary of the Army does agree with 
that; yes. 

REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Mitxer. I am very much gratified at the results that appear to 
have been gained during the year in which you have been heading this 
important setup under one tent, so to speak. I think we are all grati- 
fied and that the reduction in personnel of 40 percent less staff, and 80 
percent in other respects, you report on the second page, is gratifying. 
[ assume those reductions have not in your opinion resulted in loss of 
efficiency. 

Mr. QuareEs. That is right. We have made the reductions under 
the new method of operation and believe we are able to operate 
efficiently with this level of staff, and we do not need the numbers that 
were present in the former method of organization operation. 


NEW BASIS OF REPORTING FUNDS FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Mitter. Skipping to page 10 of your prepared statement, you 
speak of bringing into the overall tabulation of expenses some of those 
items that have heretofore not been listed in research and development, 
and you speak of the sum of $208 million which is being carried in the 
figure this year whereas it has not been in the past. 

Mr. Quares. That is right. 

Mr. Mitter. In that connection, when you go to page 12, you show 
the comparative figures for 1954, 1955, and 1956. Does the $208 mil- 
lion, or its counterpart, appear in those figures as compiled? 

Mr. Quartes. It does, yes. In other words, the figures for these 
years as shown on page 12 are on the same accounting basis. 

Mr. Miiter. And they would not be found in any of the previous 
reports ? 

Mr. Quartes. They would not for that reason. 

Mr. Miter. In view of the late hour I will pass the witness on to my 
colleague. 


ROLE OF APPLICATIONS ENGINEERING IN REVIEW OF BUDGET 


Mr. Davis. On page 8 of your statement, Mr. Newbury, about two- 
thirds of the way down, you state: 

We have investigated and made recommendations to the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense on the technical aspects of a number of aircraft programs in con- 
nection with the review of the 1956 defense budget. 

With regard to the suggestions that you have made, are they now, 
insofar as they have been followed, incorporated in the budget now 
before us? 

Mr. Newsory. That is correct. 
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Mr. Davis. Rather than take the time now, I wonder if you would 
be in a position to expand on that statement a little bit with respect 
to the recommendations that have been made. Do it in a statement and 
insert it in the record at this point. 

Mr. Newsury. I may say now they were a part of our engineering 
service to another Assistant Secretary where we advised on the engi- 
neering aspects of certain programs. 

Mr. Davis. If you will enlarge on that it will serve the purpose. 

(The following statement was submitted later :) 


Mr. Newsury. As part of its duties as a staff member of the Secretary of De 
fense team, this Office has worked closely with that of the Assistant Secretar 
of Defense (Comptroller) in reviewing certain aspects of the fiscal year 1956 
service budgets which are before Congress at this time. Particular attention 
was paid to the jet tanker program, the B-58, the B—66, the F—-100, the F-102, 
and the F-104 for the Air Force, and the A2U-F7U, the F4D, the P6M, and the 
F3H for the Navy. The contribution of this Office in each case was engineering 
staff advice on the feasibility or desirability of the individual program within 
the time schedule proposed by the procuring service. For example, in the case 
of the Navy A2U-F7U, which are alternate versions of essentially the same air- 
frame, the question was whether the airframe offered desirable operating char- 
acteristics for the time period that it would be in service. The design was 
originally laid down in 1946, but due to airframe and engine development diffi 
culties, together with changes of emphasis in the service, the realization of an 
acceptable production machine has been seriously delayed. It was recommended 
after engineering analysis with the Navy that the program should be discon- 
tinued, except for certain missile-carrying versions of the F7U which were ap- 
proved because of the development and service experience which would be 
obtained by limited operation of a group of such aircraft. 

Another example of the contribution of this Office to the budget review is 
afforded by the Air Force jet tank program. Here the underlying principle was 
that of standardization, in the sense that it was defined in my earlier testimony; 
i. e., reduction of the number of different types of aircraft in service to a 
minimum. Based on a technical review with this principle in mind, it was 
recommended that the KC—135 be discontinued and replaced by converted B-36 
or B-52 aircraft, until such time as the characteristics of a special jet tanker 
can be more permanently delineated. 

A third example is provided by a Navy program, the P6M high-speed seaplane. 
The first of two units of this design is to be flown during the first quarter of 1955. 
Additional procurement totaling eight aircraft were proposed by the Navy in 
order to accelerate the test program necessary to make the airframe a service 
acceptable aircraft. It was the conclusion of this Office, after discussion with 
the Navy, that sufficient uncertainty existed in certain aspects of this design that 
caution should be observed in accelerating the program. Based on engineering 
considerations only, it was recommended that additional airframes over the 
original two not be funded until initial flight testing had revealed the serioushess 
of these engineering questions. 

As is characteristic of staff work, not all recommendations are accepted and 
acted upon favorably. Many factors outside the field of responsibility of this 
Office must often be considered. The recommendations cited in the above ex 
amples should be viewed with this thought in mind. 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, I think you have done an exceptionally fine 
job in giving us the overall picture. Your prepared statements were 
very interesting and your responses to questions have been very 
interesting. 

It seems to me that you are moving in the right direction. 

We thank you for your appearance and we wish you good luck. 

Mr. Quartes. Thank you very much. We appreciate your courtesy 
very much. 

Mr. Manon. We will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 
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Turspay, Fesruary 15, 1955. 
PROPERTIES AND INSTALLATIONS 


WITNESSES 


FRANKLIN G. FLOETE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, PROP- 
ERTIES AND INSTALLATIONS 

RUDOLPH W. WEITZ, DEPUTY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(PROPERTIES AND INSTALLATIONS) 

ROGER W. FULLING, DIRECTOR OF CONSTRUCTION 

HAROLD F. HOLTZ, DIRECTOR OF REAL PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 

OSCAR W. GRAVELEY, DIRECTOR OF MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Sueppearp. The committee will come to order. 

We have before us at this time the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Properties and Installations, Mr. Franklin G. Floete. 

GENERAL STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY FLOETE 

Mr. Fuorere. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 

It seems to me that it would be helpful to outline briefly the legis 
lative history which led up to the creation of this Office, and other 
offices within the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and to outline the 
basic responsibilities of this Office and the functional manner in which 
it is operated. 

Recognizing the desirability of civilian participation in our military 
construction program, Congress enacted section 408 of Public Law 
534, 82d Congress which provided that the Secretary of Defense shal! 
maintain direct surveillance over the planning and construction by 
the military departments of all public works projects. 

The President’s message to Congress transmitting Reorganization 
Plan No. 6 of 1953 stated as follows: 

Without imposing themselves in the direct line of responsibility and authority 
between Secretary of Defense and the Secretaries of the three military depart- 
ments, the Assistant Secretaries of Defense will provide the Secretary with 
a continuing review of the programs of the Defense Establishment and help him 
institute major improvements in their execution. They will be charged with 
establishing systems, within their assigned field, for obtaining complete and 
accurate information to support recommendations to the Secretary. 
Under date of August 18, 1953, the Secretary of Defense issued a 
directive which outlined the responsibilities of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Properties and Installations). A pertinent section 
of that directive provides— 
Developing policies and procedures for the Department of Defense in the broad 
fields of real-estate acquisition, utilization and disposal; construction ; real prop- 
erty maintenance and management; and family housing. These responsibilities 
shall extend but not be limited to industrial production facflities, lands, housing, 
buildings, ports, bases, and all other installations which may come under the 
Department’s supervision. 

From the foregoing it is evident that our operations are conducted 
strictly on a staff basis to develop effective plans, policies, procedures, 
and systems for the use of the military departments. In no sense do 
We participate in the operational activities of the military departments 
except in a very limited number of cases where that authority has 
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been specifically delegated to us by the Secretary of Defense. Fur. 
thermore we perform a service of coordination and correlation and 
provide a central point for information requested by the Congress or 
by other governmental agencies. 

I know that there has been a feeling that perhaps these Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense act as a board of directors, or as vice presidents, 
or in some such capacity as that, but that actually is not true. We 
do not act that way at all because a board of directors or vice presi- 
dents have a direct responsibility of making decisions and carrying 
them into effect. So I want to make it clear that we do not operate 
in that way. Our prime objective is to strengthen the various sery- 
ices and not in any way supplant their activities. 

This office is divided into three directorates, namely Real Property 
Management, Maintenance, and Construction. The activities of these 
directorates will be discussed in that order. 

I would like to interpolate something there, if I may. I think the 
proper approach in organizing this Department—and it did have to 
be almost completely reorganized when we started—is on the theory 
that we will bring in from industry men of substantial experience in 
private business. We can only bring them in to a limited degree, but 
we have proceeded on that theory. I believe it is a successful one. We 
have been able to attract to us—and it has not always been easy—men 
at the head of each of these directorates who are very well qualified 
before they come here in the general field in which they operate. 

With your permission, a little later I would like to introduce them 
and tell you about them, because I think it is important with regard 
to what we can accomplish here. 

Mr. Suepparp. Suppose you proceed with your statement and make 
your introductions at the close of your statement. 


REAL PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Forte. This directorate is responsible for developing pro- 
cedures, standards and legislative programs for the procurement of 
family housing. It is also responsible for all activities related to 
acquisition, disposal and efficient utilization of the properties of the 
Department of Defense, including both industrial and nonindustrial. 

The problem of providing adequate family housing for our military 
personnel is large and urgent. Using proposed June 30, 1956, military 
personnel strengths of 2,859,000 men, and applying thereto the per- 
centages of married men developed from service experience, we have 
a gross requirement of 727,000 housing units. 

That is generally based upon the fact that 10 percent of the men are 
officers and 90 percent are enlisted men, and 80 percent of the officers 
are married and 20 percent of the enlisted men are married. That is 
roughly the formula that is used, and that is developed from experi- 
ence. 

To meet this requirement we presently have available 223,000 per- 
manent units, including 81,000 Wherry Act units, leaving a deficit of 
504,000. In addition we can count upon about 271,000 privately owned 
dwellings. This leaves a net deficit of 233,000 units, broken down into 
se for the Army, 45,000 for the Navy, and 110,000 for the Air 

orce. 
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Historically, family housing has been provided by means of appro- 
riated funds and we are of the opinion that that is still the cheapest 
and best method. Public Law 765, 83d Congress, authorized $175 
million for family housing, $15 million for 5,000 trailers, and $25 mil- 
lion for housing in foreign countries to be obtained under Public Law 
480, known as the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954. Public Law 663, 83d Congress, appropriated $75 million 
for such family housing. We presently intend to submit to the Con- 
gress & program to provide a further increment of this urgently needed 
housing. 

As of December 31, 1954, under the provisions of title VIII of the 
National Housing Act, known as the Wherry Act, a total of 75,723 
units had been completed and 5,519 units were under construction. Of 
the 27 projects comprising 11,466 units approved by this office for 
development since June 30, 1954, none has been placed under contract. 
Its future usefulness in solving any substantial part of the problem is 
therefore most questionable. 

In foreign countries the housing need is large and acute, particu- 
larly in Europe. There we have relied upon the provisions of section 
302 of Public Law 534, 82d Congress, to secure housing under the 
rental guaranty plan. As of the present date under that plan 1,010 
units have been constructed in France and 1,184 units are in process of 
construction. This housing was built under a 95-percent guaranty of 
occupancy for 5 years at an average rental of $125 per month. Since 
no further projects could be developed under the 5-year guaranty 
the period of guaranty has now been extended with the consent of 
the Armed Services Committees of the House and Senate to 7 years 
and proposals will be requested on March 1, 1955, for 4,505 units, of 
which 780 are for the Army and 3,725 for the Air Force. Periods of 
guaranty of more than 7 years are questionable from an economic 
standpoint and may require some other method. One such method 
would be a firm term lease executed by the United States as contem- 
plated by section 732 of the budget for the fiscal year ending June 
50, 1956, recently submitted to the Congress. Although as yet no firm 
agreements have been negotiated for housing under the provisions 
of Public Law 480, it is nevertheless felt that soon a number of such 
agreements will be consummated. Therefore, consideration should 
be given to an increase above the $25 million presently authorized 
by Public Law 765. 

Because of the immediate need for housing, the Air Force is in the 
process of supplying 2,962 trailers under the authorization also con- 
tained in Public Law 765 (1,725 for France, 807 for the United King- 
dom, and 430 for French Morocco) at an average cost of $2,500 each. 
With housing conditions as deplorable as they are in these three coun- 
tries, and with the necessity of having at least a portion of the per- 
sonnel housed upon the installation for operational requirements, it 
is felt that there is justification for this expenditure although admit- 
tedly trailers are a very poor substitute. 

In the general field of real property management a policy has been 
established to relocate military activities from leased space into Gov- 
ernment-owned space wherever possible. Between July 1, 1953, and 
July 1, 1954, the total cost of leased space for military activities was 

reduced from $26,231,000 to $22,469,000, a reduction of $3,762,000 in 
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rentals paid. It is estimated that there will be a further reduction of 
approximately $2 million during fiscal year 1955. 

It is our general policy to acquire fee title to property current}; 
held under lease if the present estimated in-place value of the Govern. 
ment-owned improvements equal or exceed the fair market value of 
the property in question and if there is a continued military need for 
such property. Such policy is necessary to correct the mistake made 
in prior years of frequently erecting permanent facilities on leased 
property which, of course, is contrary to the best interests of the Goy- 
ernment and to the presently established policy. 

A continuing study is made of both industrial and nonindustrial 
facilities to determine those which can be returned by sale to private 
enterprise without jeopardizing the current or mobilization require- 
ments of the services. Obviously, disposal of such properties will 
result in corresponding reduction of maintenance costs and should 
result in a substantial financial return to the Treasury of the United 
States. Likewise continuing studies are made to attain better utiliza- 
tion of existing facilities and to utilize, wherever feasible, such exist- 
ing facilities in lieu of acquisition by either lease or purchase or new 
construction. 

During the past year action was initiated by this office which has 
resulted in the transfer of approximately 10 million square feet of 
Government warehouse storage from the Department of the Army to 
the Department of the Air Force, thereby eliminating new construc- 
tion of an equivalent amount. This is a good example of the proper 
use of existing facilities. I can give you some additional data if you 
wish it at this time of that t amare which was of a substantial nature. 
It covered large installations at Baton Rouge, Terre Haute, Ogden, 
San Antonio, Stockton, and Marietta for a total of 10,671,000 square 
feet of covered storage and 14,320 square feet of open storage, at a 
total cost in excess of $55 million for the entire properties transferred. 

A uniform procedure for reviewing real-estate acquisition and dis- 
posal projects has been established by this office. Action has been 
taken to improve acquisition estimates by eliminating excessive con- 
tingency items. 

We have urged establishment of a training program and rotation 
plan for military personnel engaged in real property activities in 
order to achieve improvement and economy in real property manage- 
ment by the services. As a result of the foregoing plans and policies 
the Department of Defense will be able to provide the facilities re- 
quired for military use at a lower total cost to the Government. Of 

reat assistance to this end is the uniform real property inventory, the 
First edition of which was completed and distributed by the services on 
November 15, 1954. This inventory was prepared in accordance with 
directive issued by this office on March 31, 1954, based on ownership as 
of January 1, 1954. The next issue of the inventory will be prepared 
as of December 31, 1954, and will be distributed on March 20, 1955, 
within the Department of Defense and to the Congress. Subsequent 
issues will be accomplished as of June 30 and December 31 for each 
succeeding year. The January 1, 1954, inventory may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows—total acres controlled 27,295,000 with an original 
cost to the services for land and buildings of $19,108 million. The in- 
ventory itself is broken down into numerous categories by State, coun- 
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try. and individual facility. Since it includes both active and inactive 
nstallations it will be most helpful in effecting better use of the 









































Uy standby installations. The December 31, 1954, inventory will be used 
om to satisfy the reporting requirements of section 410 of the National 
” Security Act of 1947, as amended. Certain recommendations of the 
for Cooper Committee on Fiscal Management may require some revision 
de in the present system and it is planned to accomplish this revision 
- during the current calendar year. We have a number of copies of the 
on present inventory available for examination by this committee should 
i vou so desire. 
la! , 
. MAINTENANCE 
il | would like to say the Department of Defense had never studied 
Id this subject until a year ago when Mr. Weitz, on my left, came down 
ed here and instituted the study and started building an organization. 
- It is a field of large consequence. A great many dollars and men are 
t- involved, and we have felt it advisable to continue that study and 
* were fortunate in being able to persuade Mr. Graveley, who is in the 
back of the room, to come down here from Union Carbide & Carbon, 
¥ where he has worked for 7 years on this particular subject. We are 
af attempting to apply some of the principles that have proven so bene- 
o ficial to larger companies to the services. 
. Early last year the Department of Defense recognized that main- 
. tenance was a common problem of the three military departments and 
" that it was of large proportions. Accordingly, a separate directorate 
P was established which has now been fully staffed and is in operation. 
The annual expenditure by the three military departments for these 
P activities is in excess of $114 billion and approximately 250,000 people 
: are employed. ‘There are 900 major defense installations and about 
7 3,100 smaller installations and activities. If the experience of indus- 
r try in applying close controls to maintenance is repeated for the 
, services, 1t is confidently expected that savings of between 10 percent 
P and 20 percent of the annual expenditures can be made. Added to 
| savings are the benefits of better protection of the property and of 
, readiness for accomplishment of mission. The best methods of the 
, military departments and those of private industry are being applied 
. through a cooperative effort in the formation of the maintenance 
: management program. 
Some of the general subjects on which excellent progress is being 
made are improvements in the operations of utilities, development of 
| better methods of fire prevention, elimination of duplicating inde- 
| pendent actions on the part of individual departments, improvement 
| in management and training methods, publication of standard policies, 





procedures and methods, investigation into the use of private con- 
tractual services and development of a methed of effective budget 
review. 







CONSTRUCTION 








This directorate has the responsibility in the construction field for 
long-range planning, for the development and issuance of standards 
and. criteria, for making detailed reviews of all public works programs 
prior to their presentation to the Congress and for standards and 
procedures in the Reserve forces construction program. 
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The Planning Division furnishes guidance and leadership for the 
improvement of procedures to the end that future needs for facilities 
may be more clearly seen. There has already been improvement in 
the composition and method of presentation to the Congress of the 
annual public works programs and greater improvement is expected, 
This Division is also directing the implementation of the recommenda- 
tions as to the planning and programing of military public works as 
issued by the Advisory Committee on Fiscal Organization and Pro- 
cedures (known as the Cooper committee) and approved by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

The basic principles upon which the recommended system will rest 
are as follows: 

That the military departments plan their requirements well 
into the future and develop therefrom improved installation plans 
showing what is in existence, what is under construction and the 
future requirements; 

That there be established a uniform classification of facility 
classes and categories and a uniform progress reporting system; 

That the total program be then presented to the Congress for 
authorization with a recognition that funding will be accom- 
plished on an annual incremental basis. 

At the present time the development of this system has progressed to 
the point where we are establishing standard facility classes and cate- 
gories and the three military departments are developing their total 
requirements for submission in the fiscal year 1957 public works 
authorization program. 

We had hoped to get it in this year’s program, but the time was not 
sufficient. They did not finish their report until too late to make that 
possible. 

The Technical Division establishes standards and criteria for con- 
struction which are designed to assure the proper quality of construc- 
tion at the most favorable cost and to eliminate the costs of excessive 
individual design. During the past year such standards have been 
issued for permanent-type barracks, permanent-type bachelor officers’ 
quarters, permanent-type hospitals, air conditioning for hospitals and 
the family housing provided for by Public Law 765. Similar stand- 
ards have been prepared and will be issued within 60 days covering 
permanent-type administrative buildings, community facilities, main- 
tenance shops, training buildings, storage buildings, and troop messes. 
Instructions have just been issued concerning protective construction 
for storage of petroleum products. An exhaustive panel study of air- 
field requirements has been underway since last July and will be com- 
pleted this summer. This study includes pavements, hangars, fuel- 
ing systems, shops, etc., and the resulting standards will tend to estab- 
lish uniformity. 

On this study we have proceeded by creating a panel of 5 men; 
2 from the larger airlines, and 3 from the services, 2 of them retired 
generals, and 1 a retired admiral, all of whom have had a great deal 
of experience in aviation and in airfield requirements. Added to that. 
we have employed a very fine firm of architect-engineers and this panel 
has been meeting about once every month. The architect-engineers 
have developed a lot of data for them, and we are very hopeful that we 
can develop something better not only for the immediate future, but 
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also looking ahead 5 or even 10 years. Admittedly it is hard, but we 
are attempting to do it as best we can. 

Another Division conducts the annual review of the military public 
vorks programs prior to their presentation to the Congress. These 
programs are screened for justification of need and checked against 
predetermined standards, against strength requirements and _ base 
master plans. The effec tiveness of the review will be greatly increased 
by the implementation of the planning and reporting concept of the 
Cooper Committee. Further improvement will be realized from the 
cost reporting system initiated last fall. Under that system detailed 
reports will be submitted to us of all bidding for specified facilities. 
It will tend to create a uniform estimating system which will result 
inmore accurately prepared cost estimates. 

An important portion of the departmental construction program is 
that concerning facilities for the several] Reserve components. Over 
90 percent of the $250 million authorized in Public Law 783, 81st 
Congress, has been funded under the fiscal year 1955 and previous ap 
propriations. Since the residual authority thereunder is insufficient 
for requested fiscal* year 1956 appropriations, proposed legislation 
has been introduced as H. R. 2107 which would extend the basic 
authority for reserve forces facilities construction during, and subse- 
quent to fiscal year 1956, in such amounts as the Congress may appro- 
priate. Within the appropriations previously received, nearly 1500 
projects of all types and sizes of facilities have been constructed, or 
approved for construction, by the three Military Departments and 
the National Guard in the several] States and Territories. Approxi- 
mately 160 additional projects, including alterations, expansions and 
rehabilitations, have been constructed or approved during the same 
period from appropriations granted under authority other than Pub- 
lic Law 783. Appropriations requested by the Military Departments 
for fiseal year 1956 for Reserve forces facilities, which would be de- 
pendent upon passage of H. R. 2107, aggregate nearly $110 million 
for 463 projects of all types. 

The Division in my office responsible for Reserve forces facilities 
matters has consolidated very preliminary data concerning the long 
range facilities requirements ; the firming-up of such requirements 
and their time phasing would, of course, be dependent upon the com- 
pletion of Congressional action on the proposed National Reserve plan. 

I don’t think it will be necessary to read the next two pages, pages 
13 and 14. 

Mr. Forp. Are those figures set forth on page 13 inclusive of the 
Reserve facilities construction program, such as the National Guard 
and the Army Reserve, for example ? 

Mr. Froete. If they were under Public Law 783 they would be in 
there. There were some erected under a separate appropriation. 
This is actually the Public Works bill, you see, in each instance. 

On page 14 is a summary right down to the end of this year on 
authorizations, appropriations, : authorized but not apropr iated, appro- 
priated but not obligated, and then the expenditure figures; then a 
resume of the obligations for the fiscal years 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, 
and the first 6 months of the fiscal year 1955, with a similar tabulation 
as to expenditures. The value of ‘the obligation rate, of course, is to 
determine how fast we are getting the job done, getting these bases 
underway and those figures tell the story of the progress. 
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The following is tabulation of authorizations and appropriations for 
the last five fiscal years, in millions of dollars: 


Fiscal year Authorization | Appropriatie, 


Navy: 
1951 _- 602. 6 
1952... | S16. 
1953... 256.9 | 
1954. _ - 87. 
1955_ _ ; 1 201. 
Army: 
1951 _.- 570.7 | 
1983... , 281. 1, OO 
1953__- 315. BRS, 5 
1954__- ? ‘ ; 133. 0 
1955... z 1 236. 9 
Air Force: i 
To ons ; | 1, 330. 6 | , 455.4 
1952_.- ‘. | 3, 166. , 173.5 
1963__. wal : } 1, 789. 6 | 1, 245.3 
1064. ...... ede ee iiend caaut 269. 5 240.8 
UE hac 2k va: eabhhetieca da tide eae oat Seti cutakeey | 12399. 0 | 630 


| 
| 


1 Not including family housing, 175.0 (authorization Public Law 765/83d) 75.0 (appropriation Public Law 


* 
t 


* Not including Air Force Academy. 126.0 (authorization Public Law 325/83d). 


The following tabulation contains complete information as to status 
of military public works from fiscal year 1948 through December 
31, 1954. 
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Status of military public works 


emai of dollars] 


Air 


Army Navy Fores 


— sitions: 
Total authorized fiscal year 1948 through fiscal year 1954 
Fiscal year 1955 authorized, Public Law 534, 83d Cong 


Total authorized fiscal year 1948 through fiscal year 1955 


appropriations: 
Total appropriation fiscal year 1948 through fiscal year 1954 
Fiscal year 1955 appropriation, Public Law 663, 83d Cong 


Tote 4 “pettek posend fiscal year 1948 nee fiscal year 


195 anglasa ings ean = 


Residual authorizations: 
Total authorized fiscal year 1948 through fiscal year 1955 
Total appropriated fiscal year 1948 through fiscal year 1955 


Authorized but not appropriated 


nobligated balances: 
Total appropriated fiscal year 1948 through fiscal year 1955 
Total obligated as of Dec. 31, 1954 7 


Appropriated but not obligated 


mexpended balances: 
Total obligated as of Dec. 31, 1954_- 
Totalexpended as of Dec +; 1954 


Obligated but not expended_-____._..--- 


Total appropriated fiscal year 1948 ae fiscal year 1955 
Total expended as of Dec. 31, 1954_. 


Appropriated but not expended _ 


Obligations: 
Fiscal years 1948-51 - - 
1952 


1955 Ist quarter : 
October ____- 
November -. 
December-_- 
Expenditures: 

Fiscal years 1948-51 ; 
sich alt a i wi ath esd 
ia alain 
Be Scaee 
1955 Ist qué arter 

October 
November. . 
December 


You will note that unobligated appropriations as of the latter date 
amount to $487 million for the Army, $270 million for the Navy, and 
$1,340 million for the Air Force. The services estimate that during 
the last 6 months of this fiscal year additional obligations will be 
incurred as follows: 


Million 


“155 
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If these estimates are correct the unobligated but appropriated 
balances on July 1, 1955, will be as follows (not including any ney 
appropriations) : 


In conclusion I would like to say that the objective of this office js 
that of accomplishing continuing improvement in our field. We are 
in constant contact and consultation with the military services and 
with private industry in an effort to incorporate the best features of 
each into the military system. Care is exercised to avoid interference 
in the field of operations, depending on policies, standards, and pro- 
cedures to set the guidance for the operations conducted by the mili- 
tary departments. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Your statement is quite inclusive. There will be 
further details developed by questions from the committee. 


STAFF DIRECTING THE OFFICE 


Now, would you care to introduce your associates ? 

Mr. Froerre. I would like to state briefly that we decided to proceed 
by surrounding ourselves with really a small corps of able men, and 
to that end, Mr. Weitz, who is a successful contractor and a large one 
from Des Moines, Iowa, joined me a year ago. 

We have used him to very good advantage because he had to work 
first as a Director to get the Maintenance Division started, and after he 
got that well started we secured Mr. Graveley from Union Carbide 
& Carbon. Mr. Weitz switched over to the construction directorate 
and then more recently we were successful in securing Roger Fulling 
to come down from the Du Pont Co. to take the position of Director 
of Construction whereupon Mr. Weitz was moved up to help me as 
my assistant. 

Each, I think, is an expert in his field. At the proper time, witli 
your permission, they would like to say a few words about them. 

I had not forgotten our fourth member, Mr. Holtz of our Real 
Property Division. He has had a lot of experience in both real prop- 
erty management and construction. He was originally from Nebraska. 

Mr. Suepparp. I assume this is your first appearance before this 
subcommittee; is that correct ? 

Mr. Fvroere. I appeared twice last year before your subcommittee. 
Mr. Davis was the chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I am speaking of this subcommittee as a whole. 

Mr. Fiorre. This is my first appearance. 

Mr. Suepparp. At this time our purpose is to discuss policy and 
not go into the details of your respective operations as such, because 
those details will be brought out in the subcommittee that will later 
take up the details in their completeness. 

We will try to confine ourselves to the policy aspect to which you 
have addressed yourself in your statement. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE OFFICE OF PROPERTIES AND INSTALLATIONS 

On page 2 of your statement you state: 

In no sense do we participate in the operational activities of the military 
jepartments except in a very limited number of cases where that authority has 
been specifically delegated to us by the Secretary of Defense. 

Briefly, what would you consider as an operation that you are re- 
ferring to here as being limited ¢ 

Mr. Fuoerr. I think it is generally limited to those cases where 
Congress has imposed upon the Secretary of Defense a certain re- 
sponsibility, such as certifying as to warehousing, laundries, dry 
cleaning establishments, which “might compete directly with private 
enterprise and as to certain expenditures under what is now called 
section 707 of the last appropriation act. Where those things are 
specifically in the field of properties and installations he has us sually 
delegated them to this office. 

Generally we go on the theory that we act as a surveillance agent 
and are the eyes and ears of the Secretary. We report to him. We 
are authorized to make any examination we think wise to make. We 
then report to the Secretary and normally the directions, if any, come 
directly from him. 

Mr. Suerparp. In other words you do not literally have what is 
commonly called directive power. 

Mr. Frorre. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Hypothetically, X branch of the military service is 
creating a condition that does not meet with your approval. While 
you would have the right to investigate the situation and report it to 


the Secretary of Defense, you would not have the right within the 
confines of your author ity to say to the military— this has to be cor- 
rected forthwith, or things of that general character ? 

Mr. Frorre. That is right. We do not have that authority. We 
exercise it only through the Secretary. 

Mr. Suerparp. On page 3 of your statement you say: 


_ This directorate is responsible for developing procedures, standards, and 
legislative programs for the procurement of family housing. It is also respon- 
sible for all activities relating to acquisition, disposal and efficient utilization 
of the properties of the Department of Defense, including both industrial and 
nonindustrial. 

Again I assume your answer to the previous question would apply 
as it pertains to this paragraph in your statement. In other words, 
you have limited authority within this field of function; is that cor- 
rect, é 

Mr. Frorre. That philosophy applies to all of our operations. We 
run everything in the same way. You will note we are charged di- 
rectly with the responsibility of assembling a program, not only for 
public works, but also for family housing, ‘but that is merely so that 
you will have one agency that coordinates the request and participates 
in getting it to the Congress. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What I am trying to determine is the fact that you 
function to lay down a policy of procedure within the field of real 
property management, hypothetically, but when you have reached 
vour conclusion then you present it to the next line of authority and 
that is as far as you can go? 

Mr. Frorre. That is right. 





Mr. Suerrarp. So, if there is any hiatus of operation here tha 
might have beneficial results emanating from your recommendations. 
that would not be your responsibility ? 

Mr. Fioere. No; it would not be. 

Mr. Suerrparp. It would be elsewhere ? 

Mr. Froere. Yes. Obviously, if we knew something was not done 
about it, we would follow up and so report to the Secretary. 

Mr. Suepparp. I grant you that is true. I am attempting to estab. 
lish the identity of the authority for corrective action. 


Faminty Hovustne ror Mriurrary PersonNEL 


With reference to the second paragraph in your statement on page 
3 you say that adequate family housing needs for our military person- 
nel are large and urgent. We recognize that it is a major problem 
confronting the military forces at the present time. Without express. 
ing any personal view pertaining to the operation of the law or sub- 
ject-matter as such, but merely inquiring into procedure, I believe 
you indicate in your statement that the Wherry Housing Act has not 
een satisfactory. That is the interpretation that I draw from your 
statement. 
WHERRY ACT HOUSING 


Mr. Froerr. I say it is not producing any housing since Congress 
changed the law and that we actually have had no new Wherry proj- 
ects accepted by the sponsors since then. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Have you had occasion to send over military recom- 
mendations to the Federal Housing Administration relative to Wherry 
housing requirements as such ? 

Mr. Froere. Yes, I think we have had 27 projects we have sent over 
embodying over 11,000 units on which there has been nothing accom- 
plished. 

Mr. Suepparp. I call your attention to a communication that I 
received from the Federal Housing Administration under date of 
January 31, and I quote: 


In response to your inquiry of January 27, this is to advise that, since August 
1, 1954, the FHA has received three applications for mortgage insurance under 
the title VIII, Wherry housing program. These applications are as follows: 

Air Force: Sampson Air Force Base—500 dwelling units. Application sub- 
mitted August 27, 1954. 

Navy: Brunswick, Maine—112 dwelling units. Application submitted October 
12, 1954. 

Algiers, La.—90 dwelling units. Application submitted November 19, 1954. 

All these applications were still in process in our insuring offices as of December 
81, 1954, none having been processed to the stage permitting advertising for bids. 

In addition to the above applications, preliminary discussions have been held 
with respect to the following tentative applications : 

Army : Scoffield Barracks, T. H.—1,326 dwelling units. 

Fort Hood, Tex.—725 dwelling units 

Camp Carson, Colo.—1,500 dwelling units to be undertaken in three increments 
of 500 units each depending upon the demonstrated need for more than 500 units 

Fort Meade, Md.—2,000 dwelling units 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans.—100 dwelling units 

Navy : Cecil Field, Fla.—132 dwelling units 

Air Force : Wichita, Kans.—400 dwelling units 

Salinas, Kans.—300 dwelling units 
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And now, in accordance with the quotation that I have given you, 
jz applications have come over from the FHA from those series of 
places—the Air Force, the Navy, and the Army. 

Mr. Fiorre. We ought to explain here that our only job in this 
Wherry Act proc edure i is for the services to submit to us their require- 
ments at a given station and show how many they have on hand and 
what their need is, and then we approve that and say, “Go ahead 
ind proceed with the matter.” From that point on we do not have 
anything to do with it. 

Mr. SHepparp. How many approved applications has your office 
ent over to the FHA? The minute it arrived there you had no fur 
ther jurisdiction ¢ 

Mr. Fuorrer. We send it back to the services. We approve it and 
say, “This is approved, you attempt to secure Wherry housing.” We 
ipproved 27 of those for 11,000 units. As far as I know, there has 
not been a single sponsor sec ured. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then the negotiations are picked up by the local 
commands, and sent to the FHA, where they function geographically ¢ 

Mr. Froere. Yes; that is generally correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. But it must have its origin in the militar y, and then 
over to FHA who, after they have refine d it, and when it is in an ac 
ceptable character, put it out for bid ¢ 

Mr. Fiorete. That is the way that it works. 


EFFECT ON WHERRY ACT HOUSING OF CONSTRUCTION OF NEW GOVERN MEN’! 
HOUSING 


Mr. Sueprarp. With reference to the change in policy, the housing 
that is indicated in your statement—and I have no quarrel as an indi- 
vidual with it—it does create this question in my mind: Back at the 
beginning of things the military and the Government representation 
of various and sundr v other groups, did go to private industry and try 
to get them interested in the production line made available to the 
military under the Wherry Act. We do have a considerable number 
of Wherry housing projects in the continental United States. Now, 
having brought those people into the field of existence, and the Gov- 
ernment did that, there is no question about that, what protection 
under your new housing program are you going to give to those people 
that have their mivestment there with the longer period of years for 
amortization purposes 4 

In other words, are we by happenstance, inadvertence, or some other 
procedure going to construct houses on locations, or in the immediate 
vicinity of ‘locations, where you have Wherry housing when under the 
original agreement it was assumed that to the degree possible the 
Feder -al Government was to keep those places oce upied ? ? What do you 
have, as a matter of policy procedure, in your mind at the moment in 
the new program you are projecting here that will protect those 
investments ? 

Mr. Frorre. I recognize the obligation to protect those investme ~ 
fully. What we are thinking about, as a part of the housing bill, 
the public works bill, is that there should be some provision to per fail 
permissive right to acquire these projects. either by outright purchase 
or by some sort of an extended purchase arrangement, in cases where it 
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seems the right thing te do where we might jeopardize the investment, 

Just this morning I asked our attorneys to start drafting some typ 
of legislation that would take care of that point because we have dis. 
cussed it at considerable length. I am not prepared to say yet jus 
what we should do, but we should do something about it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Let me put it this way :, I think very frankly that 
the Federal Government has an obligation to see that those invest ments 
are protected in accordance with the original concept under which 
those moneys were invested, projectwise. In my opinion, there is , 
definite procedure that should be followed. However, I have no per. 
sonal desire to see them protected beyond the benefits of already estab. 
lished law. 

Would it not be good policy, in your opinion, if we are going into this 
new program of family residence construction, that we own all of thes 
things instead of having an entering into a one ie of construction, 
geographically here, and with a multiplicity of problems developing 
geographically there? 

Mr.F Lorre. That would not provide any new housing. The bill 
would be 80,000 times $8,000—$650,000,000, or something like that. It 
is a big bill. Certain of these people do not want to sell. Some ar 
satisfied with their investment. Others I know do because some have 
talked to me about it. I think there are cases where it is justified. It 
is a big problem. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You are talking about the established Wherry pro: 
gram, or are you talking about the total program ? 

Mr. Frorre. To buy out all the Wherry people would take some: 
thing over $600,000,000, I would think. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Perhaps in the long run it would be more economical 
for you to do it and have it all under your own jurisdiction. I do not 
known what the gentleman would say here who had the problem of 
maintenance under his cognizance, but it would seem to me, from 
my limited experience, that he could handle his maintenance prograi 
more economically with the total under his cognizance than having, 
hypotetically, 50 percent under his cognizance, maintenancewise, ant 
50 nercent under his cognizance, Wherry housingwise. 

Mr. Forte. We would get the same advantage we get on other 
types of housing through surrender of quarters allowance. Ulti- 
mately you could liquidate the cost. This whole housing program is 
the only one I know of in all the public works that is actually self- 
liquidating. 

fr. Suepparp. If it were determined by those who have to do with 
policy, that in the final analysis it would be advisable for the Federal 
Government to own all this housing, what better process of obtaining 
them would you know than that of condemnation proceedings? 

Mr. Frioere. Offhand, I do not know of anything better. 

Mr. SHepparp. Would you be interested in that aspect of it if it came 
to the point that was the procedure to be followed in taking ove! 
those properties ? 

Mr. Froere. Yes. I would still hope, though, to get additional 
housing. That alone would not solve our problem. 

Mr. Suepparp. I grant you that. Nevertheless, there is a conflict 
of possibilities evidenced here. When you go into construction,on ! 
strictly military point of view as against an immediate adjacent 
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Wherry operation, those things do happen unfortunately, and my 
thinking was on the matter of policy. Are you thinking along the 
lines of those potentialities, and do you have anything in mind to 
obviate that kind of difficulty which, in my opinion, is going to be a 
rather strenuous one if we are not careful ? 

Mr. Fiorre. I think we should do something about it, and we will. 


COMPARATIVE COST OF PROVIDING HOUSING 


Mr. SHeprarp. Here is another statement you made that I would 
like more explanation on. It appears in the next to the last paragraph 
onpage 3. Yousay: 

Historically, family housing has been provided by means of appropriated funds 
and we are of the opinion that that is still the cheapest and the best method. 

What you are saying there, I presume, is that under your presently 
proposed formula you can construct the type of houses you wish to 
construct for less money ? 

Mr. Fvorre. In the long run. 

Mr. SHerparp. How do you arrive at that conclusion ? 

Mr. Fiorre. Well, you have to compare it with something. You 
can compare it with the Wherry Act, or some kind of lease purchase. 

Mr. Suepparp. Pick out the best Wherry we know of and use that 
as a guinea pig. 

Mr. Fuoere. Here is the way it looks to me: Under the Wherry Act, 
we enter into an agreement whereby we provide the land, we lease it 
to the sponsor for $1 a year, or sometimes for $1 for the whole period, 
a 50-year term. Actually in some cases, early cases, it was as much as 
jj years. We agree in effect to pay rent during that period at the rate 
of about $80 to $85 a month average, but throughout that period we are 
appropriating for quarters allowances, so the way it looks to me is it 
issimple arithmetic. The average quarters allowances for officers and 
enlisted men is $90 a month. That is $1,080 a year. We pay that 
actually for a 50-year minimum. That is $54,000 that the United 
States Treasury pays out during that period for a house that costs 
possibly $8,000 or $9,000. It is true that they have to maintain the 
house. We have to give that as a credit, but that maintenance cost, 
according to all the figures we can get together, both from the Wherry 
people and the services themselves, is some $400 a year per unit, so 
there is still a big margin in there. 

I think we are just paying too much money for what we are getting 
when we can build the same house. We have felt it cost a little more 
to construct through the services and maybe it does, but we feel we will 
get a better house and a bigger house. We are encouraged right now 
to think that maybe we are going to get prices that may be pretty good. 

The Army let a project just last week at Fort Lewis, Wash.. for 8 )0 
units and there were 16 bids on the project, and the low bid was $8,659 
each for the houses. 

Mr. SuHepparp. What size unit was that? 

Mr. Froere. It was built right up within the limits specified by law. 

Mr. SHepparp. Was that a 2- or 3-bedroom house? 

Mr. Fiorete. All sizes. That was the average cost. 

Mr. Suepparp. What type of construction was it? 
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Mr. Forte. Brick below, wood siding on the second floor. The 
were all row-type houses. They included refrigerators, sinks, an 
stoves, tile in the bathroom floor and wainscoating. 

Mr. SHepparp. Any garages ? 

Mr. F.orre. I do not believe so, no, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Does that include any paving within the area wher 
these houses are going to be built ? 

Mr. Froere. That was bid separately, and it was about $1,350—,|| 
utilities. 

Mr. Suerparp. That would be on top of the $8,650 figure? 

Mr. Froere. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then the statement that we have had before this 
committee in previous discussions pertaining to this aspect of the 
Government building, as compared to Wherry, where the $9, 
Wherry job under contract would eventually cost the Government 
$14,000 or $15,000, is erroneous from your experience and from you 
mathematics on it; is that correct / 

Mr. Fiorre. That is the way that it looks to me. 

Mr. Suepparp. Not the — it looks to you—is that correct? 

Mr. Frorre. Iam sorry. I do not think that I got your question. 

Mr. Sueprarv. Then the statement we have had previously befor 
the committee that the well constructed Wherry house that was con- 
structed at a cost of $9,000 or $9,500, to be built under Government 
operations, would cost between $14,000 and $15,000 and you do noi 
agree there would be that difference ? 

Mr. Froete. I can only cite this one example. We will have a good 
many more within the next month or six weeks. I think this tends 
to prove that point; yes. 


PROGRESS IN FAMILY HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. Suerparp. With reference to the $75 million which was appro- 
priated, how many actual houses have been built under that appropr:- 
ation as of the moment? 

Mr. Frorre. You see, we have under an amendment in the appro- 
priation bill, when it went over to the Senate, a requirement that we 
certify as to the fact that it was impossible to secure this housin 
through the provisions of the Wherry Act, or from privately ownel 
property, or from any other act. That actually delayed us a goo 
deal. That is one of the things the Secretary of Defense delegate! 
to me. That is a good example of delegation. I have to certify (0 
that. I do not certify easily. 

So I was very careful about the thing, and they had to make ai 
awfully good case before we would certify. That did delay it sone. 
We are through now. We threw out some, said we could not certifi 
them. We have completed the certification. We completed it about 
6 weeks ago. I have a statement as to the status of all of this program 

Mr. Sueprarp. With respect to the $75 million, how much of the 
$75 million do you still have in your account over there as unexpende! 
and unobligated 2 

Mr. Frorre. It has all been divided among the services. At tha! 
point we have nothing more to do with the money. 





Mr. Suepparb. So far as your office is concerned, this money has 
sone over to another jurisdiction and you do not know at the moment 
whether they have spent any part of the $75 million ¢ 
Mr. Fuorrr. I think they have spent very little of it. We are con 
jantly pushing because we want to get the program underway and 
we want to know the results. I do not want to come up to Congress 
nd say we can build the houses for $10,000 if it is going to prove 
ider this system it is going to cost SL5,000. 
(The followi ing statement was subsnitée d later. 
Public Law 765, 88d Congress, authorized $175 million for family housing 
id $15 million for trailers, a total of $190 million. Of this total authorization 
7) million was funded by appropriations made by Public Law 663, leaving $115 
illion authorized but not funded. 
Allocation, obligation and expenditure, by service, of the $75 million appro 
priated by Public Law 663 was as follows on January 31, 1955: 


Mr. Surprarp. How recently have you evaluated the program, and, 
rough your evaluation, money has been released to the services for 
provedural purposes / 

Mr. Fuorre. January 31. It is quite a long recitation. I can put 
this in the record, if you wish. 


Mr. Sueprarp. Without objection the tabulation will be inserted 
i the record at this point. 
(The tabulation referred to is as follows:) 


‘Allocation by service of the $175 million total authorization is as follows 


Br nin ; $69, 092, 550 
Navy 7 ign 24, 693, 700 
Air Force___.— se a : $1, 213, 750 


Total ‘ ‘ ite ‘ _. 175, 000, 000 
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\ir. FLORTE. Mr. Chairman, you did not have the feeling that the 


ing I spoke of at Fort Lewis cost us 314,000, did you ‘ you did 
iive that Impression ¢ 
\[r. Sneprearp. No, 1 did not. Iwas referring specifically t e law 


at vel wes and nota specific case, 
FLorrr. I can give you the figures exactly now 








DEVELOPMENT OF NEW MAINTENANCE PROGRAM PROCEDURES 











ir. SHeprarp. Now, I would lke to ask what proced iis bee 

re mmended be i | lowed in order th i re have a iess Ce 1\ hiainte 
»progran. as re ferre to in the statement. 

‘= Hen Mr. Chairman if you have objec on, J ila dike 

vive you a little of the LLISLOr’ of the tl and tl ' probably 





eX] in it better. 
| about 1946 the salaries of hia intenance employee ny te 
- very heavily, and at that time it became apparent t some new 
would have to be cdeve loped for malntaining equipme 
bui ldings, specifically noting indus stry’s effort at that time. I want 
ake this point, since what ] am going to Sal! does not rr Hect mn 
Way On the ability oft the services, or their efforts in th wn 
field, and that they have kept abreast of times and t] edures 
that we are going to attempt to outline on a joint basis at present 
lime or current procedu res and things that have been developed within 
the last year, or 2 ors years. 
Mr. Suerearp. You do not intend, I assume from your statement, 
to interject what is commonly known—and what private business, I 
under tand, frequently applies as a fle ating maintenance ew ¢ Is 


that In your concept / 
= GRAVELY. Yes. 
| properties and installations, we are working w ith the services to 
“ elop a wholly mi: anaged maintenance preg im which includes all 
uspects, starting right from the de ~partmental level and carrying right 
dow n to the actual job itself. The size of the job, and the reason for 
the nee essity of handling it on a so-called regimented or delineated 
basis is that in the services they handle somewhere between 5 million 
and 15 million repair orders per year, and of course all 3 services are 
dealing with the same type of material and the same fundamental 
problems. Each has done a remarkab ly good job in its own area, and 
in some stages of it, and our efforts are going to be to take the results 
of the past 5 years of the national maintenance conferences for plants, 
in which I partic ipated in January in Chicago, and interpret all the 
findings of industry in that field w ith the present findings of the serv 
ices themselves in their own needs. 

In the early part of January, we put out a program for consider 
ation by the services that included all those areas. At the = time 
the Army has agreed fully with the program itself. ‘The Navy is in 
the process of handling six pilot installations of a similar nature. The 
Air Force has a pilot installation at Moody Air Force Base of the 
same nature, and the whole object of handling it is to find out the best 
way that the services can make use of standard maintenance methods 
which include area type maintenance, IBM accounting methods of 
analyzing, placing painting on a cycle basis, and setting up standards 
which are not maximum standards, or standards for seeing how well 
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we keep a place looking, but minimum standards for the protection of 
Government property and allowing the necessary room for whatever 
improvements are needed for refinements for comfort and so forth, 

Mr. Sueprparp. What time element would you advise the com. 
mittee at this time you would anticipate, for having your maintenance 
program finalized within all the military services ? 

Mr. Grave.ry. At the present time the Air Force has said they can 
put this across the board by July, provided they have no unseen prob- 
lems crop up. The Army is ready to go ahead at the present time. 
The Navy has the 6 pilot projects, which I imagine they can get com- 
pleted some time in June. 

I would say that by the first of 1956 all the services should be in 
condition to deliver it on the same basis and do what I think is 4 
really fine job. They have remarkably good interest in the matter, 
and enthusiasm; and I felt before I came in here I might not find that, 
but I have been agreeably surprised. I must say they are going at it 
in a wholehearted way. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Is that fiscal 1956 or calendar 1956? 

Mr. Gravetey. Calendar 1956. A year from today all services 
should be using it. As of July 1, we can say, probably anywhere be- 
tween 40 and 50 percent of the services will have adopted it. 


CONSTRUCTION STANDARDS 


Mr. Suepparp. With reference to your construction program as 
you have expressed it in your statement on page 9, I notice in the 
early inception of the first paragraph you use the language— 
for the development and issuance of standards and criteria, for making detailed 
reviews of all public works programs prior to their presentation to the Congress 
and for standards and procedures in the Reserve forces construction program. 

That would seem to indicate, gentlemen, that you are laying con- 
siderable stress on standardization within this field of construction. 
Is that assumption a proper one? 

Mr. Fuorre. Well, I think it is not entirely black or white. We 
think by the use of standards and criteria we can ultimately control 
costs. We do not believe that we should start out to say that at every 
place you have to build a completely uniform type of building. 

Actually, our criteria and standards are addressed to the general 
subject, which leaves to the particular service reasonable latitude to 
build the type of building that is best adapted to the particular area. 
The climatic conditions are different and all that sort of thing. 

We do not think it is our job to build up _ a hard and fast rule 
that this is the type of building you should build wherever it is. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I can assume from your statement that that declara- 
tion upon your part is all inclusive. In other words, you would not be 
in harmony at the moment with the thought that we could lay down 
definite plans of building criteria for, hypothetically, warehouses: 
certain criteria in climatic conditions of wide variation of heat and 
cold, as compared with a standard plan, within a certain climatic 
range requirement. That is not within your purview at the moment, 
is it? 

Mr. Weirz. Yes, it is, sir. 

Mr. Survrarp. It is? 
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Mr. Wertz. We start out with this. We give space allocation, so 
many square feet of space per person for various types of occupancy. 
Here een to be the standards and criteria for community facilities 
such as chapels, gymnasiums, and that sort of thing, and cafeterias. 

We first start out with the amount of space allowable per person or 
per whatever unit is involved, and this becomes a maximum. Usually 
it is pretty much a minimum, also. 

Then we give various combinations of materials that can be used. 
We try to do so in such a way that it will leave, still, opportunity for 
individual initiative in doing an even better job. 

Mr. Suepparp. What has happened to the procedure we have fol 
lowed for quite some time in the past, wherein there would be an esti 
mate for a standard building put on blueprints, as it were, and then 
we would procure, hypothetically, 25 of them, and then we would 
take those 25 and put them into what is commonly known as field 
service for the purpose of testing? We have found that in your field 
service operation of testing sometimes you were 3 or 4 or as high as 7 
years before you got a testing response back that meant anything. 
What are you doing to obviate that rather delaying process ¢ 

Mr. Wertz. In the field of w arehousing, for instance, we have had 
underway and just now ready for issue an exhaustive study of the 
whole field, not only as to layout for best and most economical opera- 
tion, but as to the actual types of construction leading toward the low- 
est possible costs. That was done for us by a Detroit firm of architect- 
engineers who have had wide experience in that field. 

As to whether one type of construction stands up from a mainte- 
nance cost and long-life standpoint better than another, that simply 
has to be based upon our judgment, which we derive from our own 
experience in the building business. I have spent my whole life in it. 
Mr. Fulling has*spent his whole life in it. Added thereto is the ex- 
perience of consultants which we employ for that purpose, I am not 
sure whether that answers your question or not. I tried to. 

Mr. Suepparp. It does. I would interpret from your answer that 
you are close enough to the formulation of your criteria to avoid these 
long periods of what is ¢ ommonly known as field testing. 

Mr. Fuu.ine. May I add something ? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Yes. 

Mr. Futura. At the present time there are committees composed 
of representatives from industry users of facilities, representatives 
from the building manufacturers, or vendors, and from the engineer- 
ing societies. These committees at the present time are endeavoring 
to determine just what to recommend. 

Instead of building a complete building and testing it and waiting 
for 5 or 10 years they are laboratory testing indiv idual materials of 
construction, types of construction with the end to coming up with a 
criteria which will give an indication of how a structure should be 
built for a 10-year life, 25- -year life, et cetera, to serve a particular use. 
These are patterns. Standard working drawings are being used in 
most instances by the individual services for certain repetitive facili- 
ties. These drawings may be adapted to meet local site conditions. 
We are taking a look at furthering this program through the more 
extensive use of engineering standards, common criteria, and by cover- 
ing a greater number of facilities with standard working drawings. 
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As part of this program, we are investigating materials and methods 
of construction with the objective of obtaining the best overall econ. 
omy taking into consideration initial cost of construction, suitability 
for the intended use, cost of maintenance, conservation of critical ma. 
terials, operating costs, expected life of the structure‘and where re- 
quired, economy of site labor or transportation. It is realized that it 
may be necessary to have more than one standard for each facility 
where there are wide variations in military mission, climate, ani 
availability of labor or materials. This program takes into considera- 
tion the broad experience of the construction agencies of the military 
departments and is being accomplished with their full cooperation. 

Mr. Sreprarp. I think you are making a laudable approach to that 
aspect of it. 


PROBLEMS WITIL PREFABRICATED CONSTRUCTION 


What are you applying to the so-called prefabricated units we have 
spent tremendous amounts of money for? Hy pothetically, we have had 
a laboratory out here at Belvoir, and the Navy laboratory on the west 
coast, which in the majority of instances, I will have to concede, are 
very well set up for the purpose of testing stresses and so on and so 
forth. The next problem we are confronted with on the prefab is 
that we do not know whether or not the military personnel can tack 
them together or bolt them together, and so on and so forth. So we 
package them up and send them out to the field to again experiment 
with the personnel who are going to put them together. 

My comment there is that frequently I have observed the prefab 
operations of that character, where we bundle them up and go to the 
expense of sending them out for field testing and putting them to- 
gether, as it were, ‘when in reality we have had military personnel by 
the thousands within a radius of 550 miles. W hy could we not pick 
teams from those respective military bodies and see if they can pre- 
fabricate them or not, instead of going to the expense of sending them 
out in the field, with all of that time involved? Is that a reasonable 
request, or is it bad ? 

Mr. Werrz. I think you refer to more of a knockdown building, 
rather than a prefab. Of course, the knockdown would be a prefab. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is my interpretation. I accept yours, because 
you are in that field. You just call it anything you want. 

Mr. Werrz. That type of building can be shipped, especially for 
theater-of-operations use and erected. I think that the individual 
panels are all you could test. The structure as a whole bolted together 
we have had no trouble with any place, so far as I know. 

Mr. Suerparp. Look out; you are on dangerous ground. You have 
had some contractors who could not line up those bolt holes. 

Mr. Werrz. For the type that is strictly prefab, of course, as com- 
pared with the knockdown or the type you would dismantle, that is 
the type we buy from such outfits as National Homes. 

Mr. Snepparp. I was referring to the sections that are knocked 
down. 

Mr. Weirz. “Demountable” is the word I was searching for. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is about it. 

Mr. Wetrz. The strictly prefab is the one that comes mostly factory- 
built and is delivered at the site not with the idea of demounting 
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uoving some place else later but to become a permanent structure. 
you referring to that, or to the type that is built as a rather 
porary thing to be demounted and moved some place else ¢ 

Mr. Sueprarp. I would not consider that the type of housing I refer 

, would be just the temporary type. Invariably it is made out of 

eht-gage steel, or.some corrugation and so forth, but it comes in 

— in a knock-down package from the builder. You set it 

» on our laboratory grounds and test it for its wind resistance and 
‘onnage and so forth and so on. Then the next thing you are con- 

ed with is, “How about the men in the field being able to bolt it 
eether?” Or, in the absence of the bolt, what we call the cross hook- 
> te oneal 

"My thinking is: Why can you not call your men in and save that 
~ and everything else ? 

. Werrz. The reason I asked the question is that this demountable 

type ae the trouble they have had with it has occasioned considerable 

reflection against the so-called prefab. The prefab that comes from 

standard well-qualified manufacturers, where they take the contract 

sail go out and erect them themselves, rather than having them erected 

by the military men in uniform, as far as I know, have been generally 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is true. However, that is the finished prod- 
uct. That invariably follows after the field has determined “X” pack- 
age goods is O. K. and we are ready to buy more of them. I was 
talking about the first 25 or 50 or in some instances as many as 2,400. 

The experience I have observed—and my colleagues, I presume, have 
observed the same thing—is that that ran into a tremendously ex- 
pensive operation in that field. It was unnecessary. However, [ 
asume from what you have said along with your other accomplish- 
ments and investigations you will be looking into that field as strenu- 
ously as you do others; is that correct ? 

Mr. Werrz. Certainly. 

Mr. Fiorrr. One of the problems we run into is this matter of the 
general requirement that we have competitive bidding. I think it is 
1 good requirement, but we yet have not got an answer as to how to 
take competitive bids on that type of house, one type of which is 
made by United States Steel, another by a firm in Milwaukee, and 
there are a good many others. They have an institute here. We have 
discussed it with that institute and said, “How are we going to 
do this?” 7 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is that not largely due to the fact that you have 
not reached a status wherein your blueprints and plans you subinit 
to the fabricators are consummated to the degree that you avoid these 
deviations by production ? 

Mr. Fiorrr. You see, we are working with them; but we have not 
got an answer yet. That is the size of it; but we are working on it. 

Mr. Snepparp. About the only time when you will have is when 
you settle down on a certain type of building and throw it on your 
competitive-bid proposition. Otherwise they will have deviations due 
to the formula of B versus C fabricator, who may have a different 
concept from that of A, for example. It reaches into a rather expen- 
sive field, as I recall it. ‘We have spent a tremendous amount of money 
in that field of function. From what I have been able to observe it 
isnot a very happy situation at the moment. 





Mr. Weirz. To my knowledge, sir, none of that experimental wort 
is going on now, at the present time. 

Mr. Suepparp. That was done by your predecessor in office to quit 
some extent. 

Mr. Werrz. Quite a while ago, too, I believe. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Less than 18 months ago. They were in that field. 

Mr. Wertz. I have missed it some place. 

Mr. Suepparp. Perhaps you have not had the opportunity or occa. 
sion to go back into the records of your predecessors’ files. That js 
an observation, of course. 


COMPETITIVE BIDS VERSUS NEGOTIATED CONTRACTS FOR CONSTRUCTION 


With reference to your comments in the lower paragraph of page 
10, where you have to do with the larger type of construction, wit! 
specific reference to the manner in which your procurement officers or 
divisions of the military are making their procurements under the con- 
tractual procedure, you have the formula of the so-called low-bid con. 
tract. Then after you get those low-bid contracts you call in possibly 
5 or 6 or 7 of those who have bid in that field of construction and 
then start to negotiate. 

It would occur to me—and perhaps again erroneously; and yoi 
gentlemen, coming out of the walks of life you do will know better 
than I—that we are in a field today of competitive construction ability 
within the United States. Is that not right? 

Mr. Func. I believe the Fort Lewis quotations are a very good 
example of your point. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Aside from that, let us look at the field of construc- 
tion ability in the continental United States today. My question is 
this: Is it competitive today or noncompetitive ? 

Mr. Fiorre. Very competitive. 

Mr. Werrz. Extremely competitive, sir. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Then if it is competitive it means to me in so many 
words we have a lot of people anxious to bid in that field of operation. 
If such is the case, why is it necessary to continue the process of negoti- 
ated contracting instead of putting out the knowledge of what we 

yant—I mean that definitely—X buildings with blueprints and speci- 
fications—so that all contractors who bid in that field will know 
exactly what they are bidding on? Why do we not follow that process 
as long as we have a field of ample competitive bidders? 

Mr. Frorrr. I think we generally follow that policy. That is up to 
the operating department, of course, but generally it is strictly on 4 
bid basis. 

Mr. Suepparp. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Frorrr. I have been in the construction business and have bid 
on a lot of Government jobs, and it was certainly competitive, and 
bids were let on a competitive basis. 

Mr. Sueprarp. When you say a bid basis, that requires a little 
definition, so far as I am concerned. To me, with my limited ex- 
perience and observation, when you are making a competitive bid that 
means that the low bidder at a certain date is going to have his or their 
bids opened, and it is going to be announced publicly that X gets the 


bid because of his figures for the specified requirements upon which 
he bid. 


ith 





Mr. Fiorre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. That, to me, is a competitive open bid operation. 

Mr. Fuoere. Yes, sir; that is the way I understand it. 

Mr. SHerrarp. Was your answer upon the same premise 

Mr. Froere. I understand the competitive bid the same as you do. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then if that is the case do you still feel that we are 
in the competitive-bid construction category against that of the 
negotiated-bid formula ? 

Mr. Wertz. I certainly do. 

Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, how recently have you had occasion to 
actually shake down the method of procedure within the military fune- 
tion of construction that I have referred to? 

Mr. Firorrr. We see bids all the time. 

Mr. Sueprarp. How much negotiation, then, is being done in the 
construction field? I am limiting my interrogation here to the con- 
struction field exclusively, and nothing else. 

Mr. Frorerr. You rather surprise me. I supposed if there were 
negotiation it would be a very, very small percentage, and there would 
have to be some very definite circumstance why they resorted to any- 
thing other than the straight bid process. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I have no desire, of course, to embarrass anybody 
deliberately, but I would like to suggest that it might be well, if you 
have the personnel to do it, to look over the past 6 months of the pro- 
curement operations within the construction field, to which I am only 
referring at the moment, to see how many competitive bids, as you and 
I interpret the word “competitive” to mean, have been exercised, as 
against that of the negotiated bid. 

Mr. Frorre. I would be very glad to. 

Mr. Manon. Will you yield a minute, Mr. Sheppard ? 

Mr. Suerrarp. I would be happy to. 

Mr. Manon. I recall a number of years ago in this committee when 
we assembled the facts at that time as to the number of contracts let 
by the Department of Defense on a competitive bid and otherwise. It 
seems to me that well over 80 percent of all Department of Defense 
contracts were let on bids which were not competitive. Now, Mr. 
Sheppard is not talking about bids for airplanes or things like that. 

Mr. Frorerer. No. 

Mr. Manon. He is talking about construction. I presume you mean 
construction under the Secretary of Defense in some way. 

Mr. Fiorrr. Public Works. 

Mr. Suepparp. Oh, no. I mean construction that has to do with and 
emanates from the respective branches of the military who issue con- 
struction contracts. 

Mr. Froerr. Public works. 

Mr. SHepparp. Because they are all under his jurisdiction to a 
degree. 

Mr. Manon. That is the point I wanted to be sure about. It is a 
very interesting point. 

Mr. Frortr. I do happen to know, on these Spanish bids they took, 
they surely went to the low bidder, and he bid plenty low, according 
tothe engineer estimate. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Do you also know that the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks sent over eight bidders to the Department of the Air Force 
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for their scrutiny, and they sent them back, and when they went back 
then they negotiated with the firms that already had the contract! 
Do you know that ? 

Mr. Forte. They let the contract to the low bidder, did they not? 

Mr. Suepparp. I suggest you look at them. 

Mr. Froere. They so told me, and I have a copy of the bids. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You know, when you are entering into a negotiated 
field, there is a wide latitude of construction on what will go into the 
ultimate. For example, you can be a low bidder today on a negotiated 
contract, and by the time you have amendments appended to you 
contract before the completion of construction you have far exceeded 
the so-called low-bid operation, on negotiations. Do you ever rw 
into that? 

Mr. Frorre. Well, I fundamentally believe in the philosophy that 
you should have strictly competitive bids on Government work. 

Mr. SuHerparp. You and I both have the same thinking about that. 

Mr. Froere. I feel very strongly about it. 

Mr. Suepparp. Particularly when we are in a field of ample fabrica. 
tors. 

Mr. Froere. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. Wherein we want to secure service. I am not talk- 
ing about the electronics field and unknown factors. I am merely 
talking about where we have available a competitive status, people 
desirable of doing business. 

But before we can do that, Mr. Secretary, competitively, we have 
to have blueprints and specifications so that each and every man who 
makes a bid knows exactly what he is bidding on. 

Mr. Fuorrr. Yes. Iam glad to have you bring it up. 

Mr. Suerparp. It would be rather interesting if you would look into 
a lot of these contracts and see how many of them actually have had 
literal defined specifications that will permit any contractor to have 
a definite knowledge of what he was bidding on, and not have to bid 
on an amended contract after he got started. It is quite a field of 
interest. 

I do not want to belabor the thing, because many of our colleagues 
have questions toask. Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Srxes. My colleague, Mr, Sheppard, has given very thorough 
coverage to this important field, but I would like to ask you a few 
questions, Mr. Secretary. 


PROGRESS IN FAMILY HOUSING PROGRAM 


I have been disturbed by the lack of progress, as I view it, of hous- 
ing construction under the legislation passed by Congress 6 months or 
so ago, to provide for Government housing units. We have heard from 
every witness who has appeared about the great need for family hous- 
ing in the Military Establishment. We certainly sympathize with 
that need. We know it exists. It is a very important morale factor. 

It seems to me that the military is moving very, very slowly in 
making that housing available. Is it a bad bill you are trying to 
administer? Is that the problem ? 

Mr. Frorrr. No. I think there was that one factor that slowed 
things up maybe for a month or two. 
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Mr. Srxes. It has been 6 months, and as far as I know there are 
but few of those houses under construction. 

Mr. Friorrr. The Navy has a few, but they are actually being con- 
structed by the Seabees. I referred to this one at Fort Lewis which 
has been let. I am just as disappointed as I can be, but we have done 
everything we can in our department to get this work underway ; but 
there is only somuch we can do. 

Mr. Srxes. Most of the military people tell me it may be another 
6 or 8 months before these houses can be ready for utilization. 

Mr. Fuorrr. That report I turned in I think gives the general data. 
There will be a lot of them in March and April, according to what the 
services tell us. 

Do not forget: I cannot go down and put the bee on very hard, 
because it becomes operational. I have pushed as hard as I can, but 
there are certain limits on what we can do. 

Mr. Srxes. If it has taken this long to certify these projects as 
needed and proper under the bill, then it seems to me either you have 
a bad bill or you have too many lawyers pushing papers around and 
not enough engineers working out plans. 

Mr. Froere. Well, I do not like the restrictions that were put in 
the bill, I will say, but we have surmounted them. They are not an 
impediment at this time. We can go ahead now. They have plenty 
of places to work. 

| think it was tough, because we started out to protect, and we 
ended up by their really having a veto power on us. I do not think 
that was good. 


PROBLEMS IN OPERATING UNDER WHERRY HOUSING ACT 


Mr. Srkes. Would you elaborate on your comments regarding the 
difficulty in letting Wherry Act construction under the amended act? 

Mr. Friorrr. Well, as you know, Congress in June or July of 1955 
amended the Housing Act to provide that there must be a certification 
by the sponsor as to his cost. Then you further amended it last sum- 
mer so that now he is technically supposed to have 10 percent invest- 
ment in the project. The 10 percent may consist of certain fees and 
so forth that FHA says are all right. He may not have exactly 10 
percent, including his fees, but he has probably got some money in 
there. Well, he has lost interest in the project and we are not getting 
them. 

Just from a businessman’s point of view I can certainly understand 
how they would feel about it. 

Mr. Srxss. Do you think you are going to be able to overcome those 
objections, or do you think that for practical purposes the Wherry 
Act is killed ? 

Mr. Frorerr. Well, I can only say we have not been able to get any 
projects. If I were a contractor I do not think I would want to have 
one of those deals. I have had several af these sponsors tell me they 
do not want to have anything more to do with Wherry. 

I think it filled a necessity at the time. Iam glad it wasthere. But 
I think we will not get much from now on, to rely on that. More than 
that, I think it is a very expensive way to do it, anyway. 
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HOUSING LEGISLATION 


Mr. Sixes. Has your Department recommended to Congress any 
changes in either law ? 

Mr. Fiortr. No. You mean for the coming session, this Congress! 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Mr. Fiorre. No; we have made no recommendations as yet. 


STATUS OF MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Tell me something about the present status of your main- 
tenance problem. Are you substantially abreast of the maintenance 
requirements at this time, or is deferred maintenance continuing to 
mount in military installations ? 

Mr. Gravevey. I will answer that to the best of our ability at the 
present time. The services continue to show approximately the same 
amount, or they did in 1954. We have to deal with the current prob- 
lem, not knowi ing what projected costs will be and so forth. But they 
continue to have a backlog of maintenance work that shows up. 

There is another angle to that thing, as probably most of you realize, 
and that is that sometimes we place on deferred maintenance lists some 
projects we would like to have rather than those we need. During the 
process of setting up the management procedures during the coming 
year we will attempt to weed out and obtain a true value for those 
things which are absolute necessities and those things we would like 
to have. When we get that value we will be able to determine it better. 

The accounting processes and methods by which appropriations 
are set up and funds distributed at the present time do not allow us 
to place a firm finger on a good portion of it. We have part of our 
project the determining of ‘what our backlog of work is. I noticed 
in going over the back papers that money had been allotted in the past 
for taking care of a part of deferred maintenance. I also noticed 
that some of that was done. But to what extent and how firm an 
answer I can give you at the present time it is difficult for me to say. 

Mr. Sixes. I will yield to Mr. Sheppard for a question. 

Mr. Suepparp. I had asked my colleague to make an inquiry I over- 


looked. 


QUARTERS ALLOWANCES NOT REQUIRED FOR PERSONNEL IN GOVERNMENT- 
OWNED HOUSES 


Under the so-called Rental Allowance Act for military personnel 
under the new housing proposal you gentlemen have been addressing 
yourselves to, just w here is that rental allowance going to fit into that 
projected program ¢ 

Mr. Fiorrr. Do you mean the rental of substandard quarters? 

Mr. Sueprarp. No. In other words, your military have rental 
allowances today. 

Mr. Froere. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. My question is: Under the new projected housing 
you are going to provide for the military 

Mr. Fuoere. By appropriated funds. 

Mr. Suepparp. By appropriated funds, what are you contemplating 
doing relative to the rental allowance? Where is that going to fit into 
your “projected legislative picture as such ? 
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Mr, Fioere. Well, you simply will not appropriate for it to the 
extent that we furnish public quarters. There simply will be no 
appropr iation for that. The military man forfeits his quarters allow- 
ance. 

As I said, that averages about $90 a month for all grades. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Then the Congress could well take into consider 
ation under the legislative proposal to which you have been referring 
the fact that there is an appropriated fund at the moment for other 
purposes that could be used in the field of amortization of the original 
cost of the project you are talking about 

Mr. Fuoere. That is the effect of it. That is why I say it is self 
liquidating. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Thank you. 


PREFABRICATED HOUSES AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR TRAILERS OVERSEAS 


Mr. Srxes. What consideration is given to the use of either prefabs 
or demountable housing for overseas use in lieu of trailers where 
trailers are now going to be used / 

Mr. Frorre. Well, you see, we have no authority to buy any hous 
Ing overseas except this trailer legislation which was just instituted 
in last. year’s bill. We actually have no money to buy anything. So 
we have had to resort to this rental-guaranty plan in France, with 
very meager accomplishments, I think. But we actually have not 

had any money, so we have not tried any of those things. We have 
considered them. 

Mr. Stxes. What would be your recommendation to Congress ‘ 

Mr. Froere. I think it is an awful tough problem. 

We proc eeded on the theory that it was sound economics that we 
could guarantee for 5 years. That is better than buying. 

These houses over there cost about like the Wherry housing. They 
say they cost $8,000 or $9,000 and they want to amortize them down 
during the period of guaranty to the point where they can rent them 
or sell them to a local Frenchman when we leave. That is the theor y. 

If you go to 7 years—in 5 years you will probably amortize about 
0 percent of his cost—in 7 years you are maybe up to 65 percent. 
Well, in 10 years you amortize the whole cost, and then he has still 
got the house. If you stay there any longer you continue to pay rent 
for it. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON OVERSEAS HOUSING TO BE MADE TO CONGRESS 


I think it is tough. I would like to present the whole matter in 
the bill so that Congress gets a view of the whole situation. Actually 
: have never presented it. It has been a little bit here and a little 
bit there, but nobody has ever told Congress what the — al picture is; 
how much we need in France, how much we need in E ngland, and 
sO On, 

At the time we do bring it up we will try to have some ideas. I must 
say I was over there this summer. I went to some 55 different camps 
and bases. I really saw conditions. I know what they are. We havea 
very bad housing situation. In France it is bad and in England it is 
bad. In Morocco it is nonexistent. 
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Mr. Fulling mentioned here a moment ago we think maybe we oyght 
to have a new approach to this whole public- works construction pro. 
gram. Maybe we ought to be thinking: How long do we need this 
facility ? It is my observation over there we are building many of 
those facilities with the same life as in this country. We talk about 
them as permanent or temporary. Maybe we ought to be building for 
5 years in a certain place or 10 years. I think it is worth study. We 
do not have any answers yet. ‘As Mr. Fulling said, that is the w ay 
industry would look at things: How long is the need for this thing’ 

Mr. Srxes. Do I understand you expect to come back to Congress 
with a program like that during the year? 

Mr. Fioere. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROCEDURES FOR OBTAINING OVERSEAS CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Sixes. Is all of your overseas construction now being let by 
bid? 

Mr. Fiorre. Well, yes; but not very satisfactorily. 

Mr. Stxes. Why not? 

Mr. Fiorre. Well, we have different methods in each one of those 
countries. 

In England the Air Force is executive agent. In accordance with 
the base agreements, with which we had nothing to do, all work was 
let through the Air Ministry. We turn over the general plans and 
specific ations, tell them what our requirements are at a given spot, and 
they then take the thing on and let the contracts, and ultimately we 
get the facility. We have an indirect control over the contracts, bit 
actually as a practical matter really it falls within the control of the 
Air Ministry. 

In France we have a similar deal. They call it the French Liaison 
Mission there. We have to deal through them. That is a complicated 
process. 

I must say in neither one of those countries do we get. excessively 
high prices. I have been surprised. You take this barracks construe- 
tion we have going on in France. We do not have any in England. 
but we have it in France. The cost of those barracks is substanti: ally 
less than the congressional limitation put on barracks; $1,400 per man 
without mess and $1,700 with. 

But there is a lot we do not control in that. We have to live with it 
Really, on the prices, I examined those very closely when I was there 
and I am continuing to, and they are not bad as compared with state- 
side. 

Mr. Stxrs. Are you getting lower prices by having bids for con- 
struction ? 

Mr. Weirz. As against what method ? 

Mr. Sr«es. As against negotiation. 

Mr. Wertz. I do not believe, especially in France or England, there 
is any alternative under our arrangement with those nations. You 
see, we are not a party to the contract with the constructor. We sim- 
ply reimburse the French for having produced these facilities for us 

Mr. Sixers. What about other parts of the world, such as Spain. 
Africa, or the Far East ? 
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Mr. Fiorre. In Africa at the present time we are running our own 
business. The Corps of Engineers is directly in charge. It has “sect 
ed and did select some years ago a prime contractor. Actually be- 
tween them they are running the work without going through this 
French Liaison Mission, except to a very minor extent. 

Mr. Srxes. In other words, that work is negotiated? What about 
other parts of the world? What about Spain / 

Mr. Fiorre. In Spain we have another arrangement in which the 
Air Force is the executive agent. The Air Force has employed the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks to do the work, which in turn has a prime 
contractor, and to the greatest extent possible bids are sublet to the 
Spaniards within their capabilities to perform. Americans are not 
foreclosed from participating with the Spaniards in their bids. I 
suppose some arrangement has to be made with the Spanish Govern- 
ment in that regard. They are included in the technical process. 

Mr. Suxes. What are your practices in the Far East, such as, for 
instance, Okinawa ? 

Mr. Fiorrr. Well, the Army handles the matter. There have been 
competitive bids. There have also been some negotiated contracts, 
I know. Some work has been done by the Seabees and some by the 
Corps of Engineers directly, with their forces. 

Mr. Stxes. You do not appear to have a fixed policy worldwide. 
You have a little of this, a little of that, and a little of the other. 

Mr. Frorre. That is correct. It largely stems from the variations 
in these base agreements, most of which were made 3 or 4 years ago. 
They were m: ade under difficult circumstances, of course. Then we 
ire still having trouble with some of those thine: right now. 


FACILITIES PROPOSED UNDER NATIONAL RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. Is there in your program for this year facilities for the 
new Reserve program requirements / 

Mr. FLorre. Under the proposed Reserve bill, you mean ? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

Mr. Frorre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes, That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sneprparp. Mr. Andrews? 


HOUSING AT FORT LEWIS, WASH. 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Secretary, I was interested in what you said 
about your recent experience at Fort Lewis, Wash. How many houses 
are you building there ? 

Mr. Fiorre. 800. 

Mr. Anprews. Has that section of the country been considered 

eh-cost-building section, or has it been at about the national average 
ost of construction ? 

Mr. Frorre. Well, it is in a northern climate. I think they have 

ith labor rates there. 

Mr. Werrz. It is above the average. 

Mr. Frorrr. Above? What do vou mean ¢ 

Mr. Werrz. In cost it ishigher than the average. 

Mr. Frorre. Mr. Weitz says it is higher. 
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Mr. ANprews. You say you had 16 contractors bidding ¢ 

Mr. Fioere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Does that indicate that prices are leveling off or con 
ing down? 

Mr. Frioere. It would seem so to me. 

Mr. Anprews. What was the average figure for the cost of thos 
800 houses ? 

Mr. Fioerr. For the houses themselves it was $8,680 a unit. Thai 
included plaster walls instead of wallboard, tile in the bathroom floors 
and wainscoting. It includes a range, refrigerator, and hot wate: 
heater. 

The average cost of the low bid was $8,680. The next low bid 
was about 1 percent higher. The next one was about 214 percent 
higher. You see, those first 3 were bidding in a close range of a little 
over 2 percent. 

Mr. Anprews. Who owns the land on which those houses are being 
built ? 

Mr. Fiorre. The Government. 

Mr. Anprews. What do you estimate the cost of the land to be, 
per lot? 

Mr. Fuorre. Well, the outside utilities, including the grading and 
curbs and seeding and roads and sidewalks, amounted to $1,630 more 
a house. 

Mr. Anprews. $1,630? 

Mr. Fiorre. Making a total cost of $10,310. 

Mr. Anprews. Does that $1,650 include the cost of the real prop- 
erty, the dirt ? 

Mr. Fioerr. No; we had that. 

Mr. Anprews. What would you estimate the cost of the lot to be’ 
Do you know what size lots they are ? 

Mr. Frorere. No; I do not. 

Mr. Anprews. Are they uniform lots? 

Mr. Fiorrr. I am sure they were. 

Mr. Werrz. These are not detached houses, you understand. 

Mr. Frorre. Row-type. 

Mr. Werrz. I do not know anything about the real estate values 
out there. 

Mr. Anprews. What property was it, Mr. Secretary? You say the 
Government owned it ? 

Mr. Frioere. It isa part of Fort Lewis. 

Mr. Surrrarp. If the gentleman will yield for a moment: He can 
establish the original cost that Fort Lewis paid at the time they pro- 
cured the property. Then he could break it up into square footage. 

Mr. Fiorre. Of course we have to provide this land one way or the 
other. Wedo that under the Wherry Act. é 

_ Mr. Anprews, Still, at $10,310 I think you have a cheap house, con 
sidering the type of construction. 

Mr. Froerr. I think so, too. I am very much encouraged by this 
first bid to think we can keep these prices in line. 

This particular project consisted of 49 buildings with 8 units each 
and 68 with 6 units. 
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REQUIREMENTS PLACED ON CONTRACTORS UNDER WHERRY HOUSING AC 


Mr. ANprews. Now, you stated that in your opinion one of the rea 
sons Why you had not hi ud any contractors interested in Wherry Act 
housing was due to the fact that one of the recent amendments re 
quired ‘the contractor to put up 10 percent of the amount of cash in 
volved. Is that correct / 

Mr. Fuoerr. That is the effect of it. There is some leeway on that 
He can charge into that 10 percent certain specified expenses, like some 
architects’ fees, within limits, and so forth. 

Mr. Sueprarp. If you will pardon me, that actually reduces it to 
about 6 percent, does it not 

Mr. Anprews. His return ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Instead of being sure of 10 percent, by the attributes 
he is allowed, I think you will find it will run around 6 percent or 5 
percent, in that field. 

Mr. Anprews. Then you say under a recent amendment he must cer 
tify to the cost of the house ? 

Mr. Fiorre. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. To whom ¢ 

Mr. Fuoerr. The FHA, 

Mr. Anprews. Is that to keep down a windfall ? 

Mr. Froerr. That is right. That is my understanding. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Anprews. What difference is there between a permanent instal- 


lation and a temporary installation operated by the Army, Navy, or 
Air Force, so far as housing is concerned? Is there any special differ- 
ence, let us say, bet ween a fort and a camp ¢ 

Mr. Fiorre. You see, we did, of course, during the war build a good 
deal of short-life housing. That was generally known as the Lanham 
Act, and some of it is known as the Title III Act. It was pretty flimsy. 
It was generally frame construction with joists and rafters expose “dd. 
The walls were wallboard and so forth. That is te mporary. It cer- 
tainly is temporary. 

Mr. Anprews. My question is this, Mr. Secretary: What difference 
is there between an Installation designated as a fort and an installation 
designated as a camp? Is there any difference so far as permanency 
of the installation is concerned ? 

Mr. Firorrr. That is a tough one for me to understand, too. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

ge Anprews. That confirms my thought. 

I will ask the Secretary: Who make that distinction between 
camp anda fort and designates an installation as permanent ? 

Mr. FLorrr. The military service concerned. 

Mr. Anprews. Who calls it a fort ? 

Mr. Fiorre. We do not have anything te do with it. It is the mili 
tary service concerned. 


59566—55 
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Mr. Anprews. Would an installation designated as a camp be eligi. 
ble for Wherry housing ? 

Mr. Friorre. Not if it were not designated permanent, sir. That js 
the regulation of FHA. 

Mr. Anprews. Who makes that designation? Is that the military! 

Mr. Friorre. Yes, sir; they make the determination. 

Mr. Anvrews. The Secretary’s Office, so far as the Army js 
concerned ? 

Mr. Fiorre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. What is needed to have a place designated a fort! 
Do you know ? 

Mr. Friorre. I just know ina general way, - They have some criteria, 
They must have full title to the land. They must think that the mis. 
sion at the moment is determined and re asonably sure of being carried 
on. Ithink these are the primary things. 

Mr. Anprews. The reason I ask that question is that there is a camp 
in may district, Camp Rucker, which was built in 1942, used as a train- 
ing division camp, closed about 1946, reopened in 1950, closed in 1953, 
and recently opened by the Army and used as an Army Aviation 
School or Helicopter School. 

There is some housing needed there. Many people from the three 
towns which surround the camp have told me they would be delighted 
to build some housing, but they do not want to get their fingers burned 
the third time. Real estate goes down very rapidly as soon as that 
camp closes. 

As I understand it, without a designation of permanency it would 
not be eligible for Wherry housing. 

Mr. Frorre. No. sir. hat is correct. 

Mr. Anvrews. That is all. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Secretary, first I want to commend you and your 
associates for this presentation to the committee. For a number of 
years this committee has been concerned about the manner in which 
the maintenance and construction of our properties has been carried 
on due to the fact that the authority has been pretty widespread and 
there has been no central control. You have certainly made an ex- 
cellent approach to the problem. While I know you are not satisfied 
with the results to date I think we are on the way. 


TOTAL HOUSING NEEDS OF THE SERVICES 
I note here on page 3 that you estimate the overall needs of the 
services are 727,000 housing units. After having made a study of it 


you conclude that there i is now a deficit of some 233,000 ? 
Mr. Frorir. Yes, sir. 


POLICY ON ILOUSING PERSONNEL IN ADJACENT COMMUNITIES 


Mr. Rirey. I believe you told us that you did not control the policy 
with regard to these matters. Just wh: at is your directive as respects 
the participation of communities in providing housing where the com- 
munities are near enough and willing to cooperate w ith the militar yin 
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prov iding the housing through private means, instead of construction 
py the Government on the base itself ¢ 
“Mr. Frorre. Well, the general theory is that existing privately) 
vned property will be utilized to the fullest extent. Whenever these 
proje cts are justifie d by the services the “y come UP W ith ac ‘comple te pres 
entation of what their requirement is for that individual station, how 
many public quarters they have now, how many Wherry units there 
are, and how much they can get from privately owned sources. From 
that they develop the ultimate need. 
Mr. Rizr. Your directive, then, is not to try to put all housing 
that you think is needed on the bases. 
Mr. Fuoere. No. 
Mr. Ritey. You certainly would review the facilities that are avail 
able within a proper distance of the base? Would you not? 
Mr. Fioere. Completely. 
Mr. Ritey. And you would use those available. Do you make sur 
veys of private housing available there ? 
an Fiorre. Actually, Mr. Riley, we would have to have a very big 
oe and a big office if we could not rely on what the services tell us. 
e do rely on their representations to us. They give it to us in writ- 
ing. We have on 1 or 2 occasions checked some things where they were 
very controversial, but generally we accept what they say, and T am 
sure what they say is generally correct. 
Mr. Riney. I am of the opinion that the problem should be very 
‘are ‘fully reviewed, because the natural tendene Vv of the services 
und I have very high regard for them—is to try to get everything 
under one roof, so to speak, where they will have ¢ ‘omplete « ‘ontrol. I 
have discussed this matter previously in these hearings. I think that 
vou get better liaison between the community and the camp where 
there is a certain amount of integration. Certainly you have better 
relations between the services and the citizens. You do not have the 
school problem that you would have if you put everything on the base. 
Mr. Frorre. Right. 
Mr. Rtry. If housing is off base you do not have to run your own 
= ools and hire your own teachers to operate them. You do not have 
have as many chapels for people to go to church. You do not have 
to have as many recreational facilities. 
Mr. Frorrr. I do not think all this housing should be built on the 


Mr. Rirry. The Government could save a lot of money where the 
community is willing to cooperate ane provide these facilities. 

Mr. Fuoere. I think we should alw: ivs use that to the fullest extent. 
his housing would not all be built on h: a 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Riley, we have reac oe 1 the customary a yours n- 
ment time. If vou do not object, would you mind picking it up in tl 

orning at 10 0’clock? Would that be agreeable ? 

Mr. River. Yes, si 

Mr. SHEPPARD. ‘The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 

morrow morning. 
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Wepnespay, Fesruary 16, 1955, 


Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. Mr 
Riley, you were interrogating the witness last evening at the clog 
of the session. Would you please continue ¢ 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


EVALUATION OF HOUSING IN ADJACENT COMMUNITIES 


Mr. Secretary, yesterday when the committee recessed for the day 
we were discussing the use of housing on base and housing in the 
adjacent communities. Do you have the facilities to make a census 
of the houses in the communities which are accessible, as to their mod- 
ernization and reasonableness of the rent charged, so that you can 
make a proper evaluation of the needs of the base you are surveyin 

Mr. Fiorre. That type of information is supplied usually by a. 
davit from the base commander. The various services rely on the 
information they get directly from the base. 

My understanding i is that they make a very thorough study with the 
chambers of commerce and that those are submitted to us for each 
individual request. We analyze them to see that their need still exists 
after taking into consideration all of the housing that may be available 
from other sources. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you also get a report from the FHA office in that 
area ¢ 

Mr. Froere. On the present bill, 765, we requested information in 
each case from FH. \.; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritty. The reason I ask that is because I know instances in 
which the FHA has refused to insure mortgages within the adjacent 
community because they were fearful that the Government would go 
into the bases and build housing on its own accord, which would, of 
course, destroy the value of the property that they had insured. | 

rather think that in making these evaluations and surveys a decision 
eke be reached, and the community and the base should know just 
what the policy is, with respéct to that particular base, so that you 
could get financing either through conventional FHA or some other 
means. 


QUESTION OF ESTABLISHING A DEFINITE HOUSING POLICY FOR EACH BASE 


Bs Frorre. You mean a long-range policy on each base, as to what 

are going to do about housing? 

"Mir. River. When you have a request for housing on a partietlar 
base I think there should be some survey to decide what method you 
are going to use to get housing; either by private construction under 
the conventional FHA insured mortgages or Wherry housing or direct 
construction by the Government. I think if that decision is made you 
will get housing under one of these categories a lot faster than you 
will get it if the whole thing is nebulous and no definite decision has 
been made as to the type of housing which you are going to use. 

Mr. Fvoere, Is it not true, Mr. Riley, that private investors, except 
to a rather limited extent, are not going to make investments just for 
military housing, since no one can assure them that they are going 
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+) continue to have tenants? I think that is what we have run into 
repeatedly. aA 

Mr. Ritey. I know lots of communities where there was every 
reason to believe that the bases were permanent and that certain per- 
sonnel, so far as we were able to foresee, would be there, where they 
would gladly furnish housing. But they have been burned from 
time to time, with the shutting down of these facilities and opening 
them up again and having a lot of vacancies. 

Mr. FuiorTe. How could we give them that assurance ‘ 

Mr. River. That is up to the Department of Defense, it seems to 
me, to decide which of these installations is going to be permanently 
used. You would have the same situation, Mr. Secretary, if you built 
houses on the bases themselves. 

Mr. Fiorre. That is a risk we have to take. 

Mr. Rivey. We have a lot property on military bases. We will be 
losing money on our investment if housing is built by the services. 
After all, it comes out of the same pocket. 

Mr. Fuorre. But we take the risk on all the other facilities that 
go up in that base. This is a minor part, usually only 4 or 5 percent. 

Mr. Rey. It counts up pretty heavily, if you add it all together. 

Mr. Frioetr. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Ritey. There is another feature in having housing off base, 
which is that it might be used for some other purpose if released by 
the military. 

Mr. Fioete. I think generally we should consider off-base housing, 
where there is not an operational need to have a certain part of it 
right at the base. You know, there are cases where that is necessary. 

Mr. Ritey. I know that certain personnel have to be on the base, 
but in most places that is rather limited. In other words, if they 
can get there in 5 or 10 minutes, from the piace they live, that is about 
all you could expect. It saves the Government a lot of money in 
recreational facilities and building and operating schools and ¢ churches, 

Mr. Fuorte. That is true. 

Mr. Ritey. And other things of that nature. All this is saved by 
having as many of the military integrated into the community as 
possible, if the community is willing to cooperate. 

Mr. Fioere. Lagree withthat. I think it is difficult to know how to 
set up any type of formula that will encour age that type of building. 

Mr. Riney. I know you have a difficult job, but we are not getting 
housing because each one of these various types of financing, or the 
people using these various types of financing, is afraid that the other 
fellow is going to cut in on him. 

Mr. Frorre. Yes. 

Mr. Riney. If you could eliminate that competition I think you 
would go a long way toward solving at least a part of this housing 
problem i in this ¢ countr y. 

Mr. Frorre. That is right. Well, I think it is worth investigating. 
At the moment I am stuck to know just how to do it. 

Mr. Riney. You area lot smarter than Tam. Maybe you can work 
out a Way. 
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PROCEDURES UNDER WHERRY HOUSING PROGRAM 


Yesterday, you discussed the Wherry housing. Do I understa) 
that the need is first requested by the service, and then it goes direct}; 
to you in the Department of Defense; or does it have some othe: 
screening before it gets to you / 

Mr. FLOETe. W ithin each service it has a very thorough screening 
When it comes to us it is with the approval of the services, with offic’ 
statements that they have such-and-such a requirement. Of cours, 
there is other data; that it is a permanent base in the case of Wherry, 
which is required by FHA regulations. Then it comes to us in 
formal manner. 

Mr. Rinry. You authorize it to the FILA. Who then seeks the 
sponsor? Is that the service or the FHA? 

Mr. Frorre. Actually the service, after the FELA approves it foi 
financing and approves a rental schedule that is attached and the gen. 
eral sizes of the quarters and the numbers and so forth. From there 
on the service takes it over to secure a sponsor. 

Mr. SHerparp. Will the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. Rinry. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Secretary, are you sure of that procedure at 
that point ? 

Mr. Fuoerr. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Meaning by that that the service takes it over and 
solicits the sponsor ¢ 

Mr. Fuorre. Yes. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I thought the sponsor was the derivative of thi 
operation of the FHA when it offers these contracts to the public. 
They present them by sending their requests out when it is necessary 
to send them out to the construction field. At least that is the practic 
they have followed in California. Whether it is universal or not | 
do not know. 

Mr. Fioere. I am quite positive it is all through the services, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Selecting a sponsor? 

Mr. Fuorre. Yes, sir. There has to be a formal approval later on. 

Mr. Suepparp. I grant you that; there is an approval. 

Mr. Frorre. Just the mechanics of advertising for this particula 
job are conducted by the services. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Very well. 

Mr. Ritry. Mr. Secretary, the Congress as I understand it set up 
the Wherry housing program, or title 8, to try to remove some of the 
impact on the Treasury. 

Mr. Fuorrer. Yes, sir. 


FACTORS RESTRICTING THE VOLUME OF WHERRY HOUSING 


Mr. Ritey. Of course it is rather disappointing to us that it has 
not provided the housing that had been anticipated. Yesterday yo 
discussed some of the things you believed were holding up this type 
of housing, one of which was the amendment which was made to tthe 
law which provided that the builder had to put the equivalent of 1! 
percent cash into the project on his own, or 10 percent of the cost, 
probably; and that he would have to furnish a certificate as to the 
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«tual cost when he got through. Those are the two main things, as 
| understand it, holding up construction in your opinion / 

Mr. Fironre. Well, those are cert: ainly holding it up, judging from 
the record. 

Mr. Rivey. Is there anything else? We would like to know. We 
ist cannot afford to dig into the Treasury too he avily if we can get 
these houses by some other means. 

Mr. FLOETE. Pe ell, I think that is the prime thing. 

Mir. Riney. I do not think a fellow is taking too much of a risk 

he invests 10 percent in a proposition. I think he ought to take 

some risk. It makes him more careful. 

Mr. Frorre. Of course most - these people, Mr. Riley, are con- 
ractors. ‘They are interested in building a job and making a con 
ing profit and getting out. “A lot of them are not interested in 
40. or )0-year deal. 2 takes 32 years 5 mon ths to pay off the mort 


cage, I think there is less interest for that reason. 


Mir. Rimey. ie are a lot of people interested in making invest 
ments besides contractors, are there not? 

Mr. Frorre. Well, mostly contractors have done this work. 

Mr. Rimry. I think if you can wet a reasonable investment that 
other people besides contractors would be interested. Of course, J 

now contractors wouk 1 have to be engaged to build them. 

\ir. Frorre. Of course, there is some risk attached to this. 

Mir. Riney. I know there is. 

Mr. Frorre. Some of them are in trouble right now. If we should 
close a number of bases—we have already closed a few in the Army 
that affects them directly. 

Mr. Riney. That is the responsibility of the Defense Department. 
They should not certify that a base is going to be permanent unless 
it is going to be permanent. 

| will go a step further. They should not build permanent hous- 
Ing ona ‘base they expect to close. I think it is just as bad for the 
(iovernment to make the investment as it is to encourage private citi- 
zens to make it. 

Mr. Frorre. Well, at the time they certify that it is permanent it is 
their belief that it is. If everything ch: anges I do not think we can 
keep them open. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. Ritry. Yes, sir. 


QUESTION OF PERMANENT BASES CLOSED 


Mr. Sueprarp. Is there any actual case where a declaration of 
permanency has been made by the military, where they have closed 
them at this time? You do not have to answer that immedi: itely, if 
vou do not have the facts, but I wish you would supply that infor- 
nation. 

Mr. Friorre. I cannot recall. It would probably be Army bases, 
if any. 

Mr. SHeEepparp. If any at all. I person: ully doubt at the moment 
that we have closed any bases where there have been declarations of 
permanency. I think there have been a series of others. Please sup- 
ply that information for the record. 

Mr. Fuorre. Yes, sir. 
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(The information is as follows :) 
. No installation on which a Wherry project has been built has been closed, but 
it would be impossible to say that this could not happen in the future. 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. FLorrr. May I interject something here ? 


Mr. Rinry. Yes. 


ALTERNATIVE METILODS OF PROVIDING HOUSING 


Mr. Fiorre. We have given a lot of study to the various methods of 
providing new housing, because I think all of us recognize the need 
for it and we all want to get at the best way to do it. I personally 
feel that appropriated funds is the cheapest method of doing it, but 
I recognize the fact that it requires an appropriation of money to do 
so. Therefore, we have explored other means of doing it. 


LEASE-PURCHASE ARRANGEMENT FOR HOUSING 


Another means that has possibilities, of course, is this lease-pur- 
chase arrangement. There is a lot of merit to that. It does, how- 
ever, require that the Government guarantee the paper in some way, 
because obviously it is not like building a post office down on 10th and 
Main Street in a good-sized town, where the values are settled and 
probably will always remain so, and where the use is permanent. 
We have to build some of this housing at places where the future 
value, if the size of the Armed Forces should be reduced, would be 
quite problematical. 

But I think a guaranty of some kind that would insure the investor 
in that type of financing is better than the Wherry Act, because 
ultimately we do get possession and we do not continue to pay for 
such a long period of time. We have to pay interest. 

Mr. Suerparp. Pardon the interruption, Mr. Secretary. I assume 
your experience in the field to which you are referring pretty clearly 
indicates, so far as private capital is concerned right now, that the 
Federal Government is financing at least 80 percent of all home con- 
struction. 

Mr. Fuorre. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am not talking about other types. The Federal 
Government is in either way we look at it; there is no question about 
that. Private financing has been very chary about going into the 
housing situation, so long as Uncle Sam would produce an insurance 
policy to prevent them from having any losses. They are going to 
ride that train; and I do not know, from a business point of view, 
whether [ can quarrel with them very much. 

Mr. F torre. I merely mention that as another method of doing 
that same thing. 

Mr. Ritey. I agree with you, Mr. Secretary. I think the lease- 
purchase arrangement has certain distinct possibilities and may be 
used in certain circumstances to advantage. 

Mr. Fiorre. We are prepared for any direction. We actually have 
proposed bills drawn now that will take care of it. 





POSSIBLE CREATION OF SEPARATE MILITARY HOUSING AGENCY 


Of course, there has also been suggested the possibility that we 
could form another agency with authority to issue bonds and to be 
repayable, of course, in each case out of the quarters allowance, but 
that means creating another agence Vy. Just speaking as a taxpayer 
| have not thought “that Was as good as the other method. We will 
be prepared for that, also. 

Mr. Rivey. I do think it is highly important that decisions 
should be made as to financing for whatever you are going to ask 
for these bases, so that you will remove the competitive element. As 
the chairman so well said, practically all of these units are either 
financed by or underwritten by the Government, so it amounts to 
competing with itself to a very large extent. 


HOUSING FOR PERSONNEL OVERSEAS 


| have just a few more questions with regard to foreign housing. | 
believe you said the trailers described cost an average of about $2,500 
apiece ¢ 

Mr. Fuorere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riney. That does not include hardstands and utilities / 

Mr. Fuorre. No, sir. 

Mr. Rizey. And servicing and things of that nature / 

Mr. Fioere. That is right; it does not. 

Mr. Ritey. Could you give us any idea as to about what the whole 
installation costs / 

Mr. Fioere. I think it is under $1,000. Somewhere in the neighbor 
hood of $800 or $900 a trailer. 

Mr. Rizxy. Do you think you can get water, sewage, lights, pave 
ments, and all that for that amount / 

Mr. Fiorre. The Air Force is proceeding at quite a number of 
bases in France now. You probably saw the hardstands they were 
building there. Those were the figures they estimate for them. 

Mr. Riney. 1 hope they can get them for that. 

Mr. Fiore. Of course it makes it ver Vv expensive housing, when you 
figure that a trailer is about 8 by 30 or 35 feet. That is about 250 
square feet. The trailer itself is costing $10 a square foot. Then you 
have the site. It adds on another $4. So your trailers are costing you 
sl4or$l5a square foot, which is pretty high priced housing. 

Mr. Ritey. That is the conclusion I had come to; it is pretty high 
priced housing. 

Mr. Frorre. “ss was just a desperation move. 

Mr. Riwey. I understand. What are you able to get housing for 
in France, where they have taken advantage of the guaranteed rental / 
Mr. Froere. Well, you see, it is entirely financed by the sponsor 
We put up nothing. We put up no money, no land, no utilities. We 
pay $125 a month, average, over the period of the guaranty. On the 
contracts signed to date they have been 5 years. Now, we cannot get 
any more at 5 years, so we are trying it ona 7-year basis. March | thes 

expect bids on a substantial number. 

Mr. Rirxy. Does it not cost these people a great deal out of pocket 
after they pay the rent and pay certain utilities? In France certain 
utilities are pretty high. 
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Mr. Frorre. That is right. At least $15 or $20 per month goes o 
that. Of course, the United States is really footing most of the bill 
because we have not only the quarters allowance but we have to make 
it up with a station allowance. 

Mr. Ritey. That is the point I wanted to bring out. Even at that 
we have to subsidize them to a certain extent. 

Mr. Fiorre. That is right. 

Mr. Riney. That is what you have to call it. Have you given any 
thought to just renting these properties en bloc and then turning them 
over to the military ¢ 

Mr. Fiorre. Yes; there is in the budget submission which is befor 
us now a section—I think it is T02 or TU8—which would permit us to 
lease over a period of years—perhaps 5 years or even up to 7 years 
on what would be a firm lease, At the present time we can only make 
a l-vear lease, and that is no good to the investor. He will not risk 
his money ona l-year lease. L think it would help solve our problems 

You see, our authority stems from Public Law 534, section 302, 
That has been determined by the lawyers and | believe the General 
Accounting Office as giving us permission to guarantee, although it 
is not specifically stated in the law. What we are suggesting is th 
possibility of using that same law, but extending it to permit firm 
leases for a period of years. 

Mr. Ritey. Is it your opinion that we would be better off if we could 
lease them for a period of years and then use them as we might desig- 
nate for our military forces? 

Mr. Friorrr. Well, yes. It would not only improve the chances of 
getting the people to put their money up and build them, but it would 
also give us better control and we could assign the military to those 
quarters and save the quarters allowances. We cannot do that now. 

Mr. Ritey. As it stands now, unless you have 95-percent occupancy, 
you have to pay the difference anyway; do you not ¢ 

Mr. Frorrr. That is right. 

Mr. Rirey. Do you believe you are going to be able to get the nec- 
essary housing with your 7-year guaranteed contract ? 

Mr. Frorre. Actually, I do not think we are. Some of those isolated 
villages over there are such I do not think they will put up the money 
even on a 7-year guaranty. 

Mr. Rirey. Do you think we could get them if we rented the 
facilities ? 

Mr. Frorre. On a firm lease I think it would improve the chances 
very much. In the first place, that would be a bankable piece of 
paper they could go and borrow money on. Apparently they have a 
lot of trouble over there 1 raising money. We are paying a very high 
interest rate, way up around 8 percent. That all comes out of our 
hide, because that is what increases the rent. 

Mr. Ritey. I have been told in some instances, Mr. Secretary, that 
it runs as high as 12 er 14 percent. 

Mr. Fiorre. I would not be surprised. 

Mr. Ritey. I do not know whether that is accurate or not. 

Mr. Forte. I am sure it averages 8 percent. 





rY OF OBTAINING HOUSING UNDER AGRICULTURAL TRADE DI 
MENT AND ASSISTANCE ACT 


Runny. Is there any possibility of getting any of this housing 


he sale of sur plus g woods ¢ 
ore. Public Law 480? 
Yes, sir. What is your opinion on that ? 
“toere. Well, Lam very disappointed. I was very entliusias 
ut that and thought it had great possibilities. We are members 
committee which is made up of representatives —_ the State 
wtment, the Treasury Department, the Bureau of the Budget, the 
ulture Department, and I believe the Commerce De enkien nt and 
Defense Department. But we do not have anything to do with 
tinting the deal. Right from the time the committee was formed 
t fall we have given them a written list of our requirements; where 
could use them, how many, and so on. We told them we were 
ling and anxious to do so. Actually, as yet they have not been 
le to negotiate a single deal. 
| called the Department of Agriculture yesterday to check it down 
ihe last minute, and they said ho, there was not one we could 
iV On. 
We have $25 million authority under the noe bill, 765, but 
mebody else has to make the deal before we can get in on it. 
Mr. Riney. Do you think there is a possibility of making a deal, 
f there were not so many people involved? Or do you think it is 
cause they already have the goods we have to offer / 
“Mr. Fiorrr. It always turns around different things. As T under- 
stand it, right at the moment there are some deals under consideration. 
May be this should be off the record. 
Discussion off the record.) 


INVENTORY OF LAND 


.Ritry. [ have just one other question. 

On page 7 I believe you said you had made an inventory of the total 
namie of acres of land, with the original cost, under the Department 

f Defense. 

Mr. Fiorere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riney. And you indicated here this was broken down into 
ategories by State, country, and individual facility, and active and 
nactive installations. Do you have that information and could it be 
nserted in the record ? 

Mr. Chairman, would it be advisable to put it in the record ¢ 

Mr. Frorre. I wonder if you would like to look at this. Mr. Holtz 
has been instrumental in getting this all together. It has taken a long 
time, but it is really a very useful tool. I think you will find it useful 
in your work. We have not submitted this one to you, because this is 
as of Ji anuary 1, 1954, and there will be a new one out soon. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I would like to suggest that if you have a copy of 
that you can supply it to the committee and make it available for us, 
0 that we can look at it. It is too voluminous to go in the record. 

Mr. Ritey. I see that now. 

Mr. Fuorrr. The reason we did not submit it is because we get the 
new one next month, which would be for January 1, 1955. This other 
sa year earlier. 
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Mr. Rin EY. I wonder if we could get a couple of copies for the LISe 
of the committee, when it comes out ? 

Mr. Fiorrr. Yes. We will deliver them to you. Do you want this 
in the meantime to look at ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. If you have an extra one leave it here now. It would 
be a kind of format for at least assumptive conclusions until the other 
come out. 

Mr. Horrz. Mr. Chairman, I do want to call attention to the fac 
that these are classified documents. 

Mr. Stepparp. That is perfectly all right. We are susceptible to 
any classification in this committee. Everybody here is cleared for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Clerk, you will take charge of the document and make it avail. 
able to those in the committee room who desire it. 

Mr. Hourz. Mr. Chairman, this happens to be the one for the Army. 
It was brought up only as an illustration of the document. 

Mr. Surprarn. I gee. 

Mr. Hourz. The Air Force and the Navy documents are available, 
but as an illustration of what the document would be and what you 
will get on the 20th of Mareh—— 

Mr. Sueprrarp. What information is contained in the Air Force and 
Navy proposal that would be different from the one we have here, 
just for the benefit of the committee ? 

Mr. Horrz. It pertains to their own installations, sir. 

Mr. Snepparp. General Moore, can you supply us copies for both the 
Navy and the Air Force, the same as this ? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Will you please do that ? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. They will also go into the custody of the secretary of 
the committee, to be made available for the members of the committee. 

Mr. Rinxy. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Deane? 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman, I should like for the record to show that 
I have had several pleasant conferences with Mr. Floete. I know of 
his interest in this overall problem. TI have been particularly grateful 
to him for advising with me, particularly on the housing situation 
overseas to which I direct my questions. 

I wish to take this opportunity, Mr. Floete, to thank you personally 
for your kindness. 

Mr. Fiorrr. It has been a pleasure, sir. 


AUTHORITY TO PROCURE FAMILY HOUSING WITH FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
ACQUIRED UNDER THE AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT 


Mr. Deane. This past August and September I was in France and 
saw firsthand the serious housing problems facing our military. | 
have attempted to follow up during this year the act of Congress 
referred to as the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that many Members of Congress 
are concerned with surplus commodities, I feel that this act certainly 
should be operative. I wonder if it would be in order to submit for 
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» record section 407 of the family housing bill. It is a conference 
eport to accompany H. R. 9924 concerning this very subject. It is 
pout three paragr aphs long. 

Mr. Sut PPARD. There woul l be no obj yer ‘tion. It will be made 

fthe record at this point. 

(The information is as follows :) 


sec. 407. The Secretary of Defense is authorized, subject to the approval of 
he Director of the Bureau of the Budget, to construct, or acquire by lease or 
therwise, family housing, in addition to family housing otherwise authorized to 
~ constructed or acquired by the Department of Defense in foreign countries, 

the value of $25,000,000 through the use of foreign currencies acquired pursuant 
1) ees provisions of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
oot (Public Law 480, Eighty-third Congress ). 

rhe Department of Defense shall reimburse the Commodity Credit Corpora 
tion in a dollar amount equivalent to the value of the foreign currencies used 
during any fiscal year pursuant to the authority contained in this section. For 
the purpose of such reimbursement, the Department of Defense may utilize 
ppropriations otherwise available for the payment of quarters allowances for 
military personnel, 

The Secretary of Defense shall furnish to the Committees on Armed Services 
f the Senate and the House of Representatives a quarterly report, the first of 
hich shall be submitted three months subsequent to the date of enactment of 
this Act, setting forth the cost, number, and location of housing units constructed 
racquired pursuant to the authority contained in this section during the three 
yonth period preceding the date of such report, and setting forth the cost, 
number, and location of the housing units intended to be constructed or acquired 
pursuant to such authority during the next succeeding quarter 


Mr. DEANE. As you indicated, Mr. I loete, the original authorization 
for $75 million. In the conference report that was reduced to 
x25 million. 
Mr. Frorre. That is right. 


QUARTERLY PROGRESS REPOR 


Mr. Deane. I notice here it says: 


The Secretary of Defense shall furnish to the Committees on Armed Services 
if the Senate and the House of Representatives a quarterly report, the first of 
which shall be submitted 3 months subsequent to the date of enactment of this 
act, setting forth the cost, number, and location of housing units constructed 
or acquired pursuant to the authority contained in this section during the 3-month 
period preceding the date of such report, and setting forth the cost, number, 
ind location of the housing units intended to be constructed or acquired pursuant 
losuch authority during the next succeeding quarter. 

As I gather from what you say, Mr. Floete, you are more or less a 
member “of the advisory group. I do not know exactly your settee 
As I understand it, there was a gentleman by the names of Mr. Toanes 
inthe Department of Agriculture who is supposed to ride herd on this 
lob. Is that right ? 

Mr. Frorrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. As I recall you indicated that this interdepartme ntal 
commission is composed of the Departments of Agriculture, State, 
Treasury, the Defense, and the Foreign Operations Administration, 
and the Bureau of the Budget. It seems that the Congress placed 
(lirect responsibility on the Secretary of Defense to furnish these 
reports. Are you ina position to know whether any reports have been 
submitted ? 

. Froere. Yes, sir: we have submitted the first quarterly report. 
*. Deane. I wonder if we could have that for the record. 
. Frorrre. Yes, sir. 
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DECEMBER 9), 1054 
lion. DEWEY Suorr, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CirAIRMAN: I am writing on behalf of the Secretary of Defe: 
garding the construction of housing in overseas areas with local foreign 
cies. This program was authorized by section 407 of Public Law 765, 83d 
gress, which also requires quarterly reports of progress. 

No housing units were constructed or acquired pursuant to the author 
tained in the above legislation during the 90-day period ending November 
54. Most of this time was spent in developing the required administra 
machinery, in establishing procedures pursuant to law, and in prelimi 
gotiations with foreign governments. 

The Department of Defense has been working closely with the Inter-A, 
Staff Committee on Agricultural Surplus Disposal, and through its repr 
tion on that committee has made known its requirements for family ly 
in Various overseas areas, 

it is not possible at this time to predict what results might be obtained w 
this program during the preesnt quarter. However, there is a good poss 
bility of success in two areas of acute need, the United Kingdom and Japa: 
The total disposition programs for these two countries are now in the hand 
the Foreign Operations Administration and State Department negotiators: a 
included in these programs are specific allowances of local currencies to be mad 
available for the construction of military family housing units. 

Tentative amounts earmarked for this purpose are $15 million in the Unit 
Kingdom and $17 million in Japan. It must be recognized that these amow 
may be subject to change during the course of the negotiations. 

Other possibilities are being explored and will be exploited to the maximu 
practicable degree. As soon as definite commitments are obtained which ind 
eate full utilization of the present $25 million authorization, consideration \ 
be given to requesting an increase in this monetary ceiling. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN G. FLOET! 


Mr. Deane. I have learned of the same points that you brought up. 
with reference to the conflicts so far as British and American bottom: 
are concerned. 

Mr. Hensel, one of the Assistant Secretaries of Defense, I learned, 
is involved in this operation, is that true ? 

Mr. Frorre. Yes, because Mr. Hensel is in the Office of Internationa! 
Affairs, Assistant Secretary of Defense, and his direct contact is with 
the State Department, so he is in it. 


PROVISIONS OF, AND ASSIGNED RESPONSIBILITIES UNDER, AGRICULTURAI 
TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1954 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman, I am tremendously interested in sui 
plus commodities. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman, I would like at this point to have fo 
the record a full and complete history and report of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act. I want to pinpoint respons'- 
bility. 

Mr. Suerrarp. It would be proper. 

Mr. Deane. General Moore, will you be prepared to give us a full 
and complete history of the bottlenecks and responsibilities so far 
as the administration is concerned, in the carrying out of this 
legislation ? 





General Moorr. So far as the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
: concerned, I think your best witness is here today.. It might be 
nossible that Assistant Secretary Struve Hensel may add some 
I will be happy to vet 


me 


ro what can be given orally today. 
Mr. Frorrr. Te is out of the country for a month. 
Mr. SHeprarp. The Chair would like to make this request, irrespec 


ve of the source, of which we have many. The Chair takes the pre 


wative at this time, General Moore, of directing you to get such 


nformation as you can, and supplying it in response to the gentle 


in’s request, please. 
(seneral Moorr. Yes, sir. 

The information is as follows :) 

ON THE AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND ASSIS 
Pustic LAw 480, S3p CONGRESS 

This is an act to increase the consumption of United States agri 

wlities in foreign countries, to improve the foreign relations of 
States, and for other purposes, approved July 10, 1954 
Table I of the act authorizes the President to negotiate and carry out 
ments with friendly nations or organizations of friendly nations to provide 
the sale of surplus agricultural commodities for’foreign currencies, and spells 


Lil 


out in detail the manner by which this is to be done. 
tion 104 of title I specifies that the foreign currencies which accrue under 
cricultural 


ree 


ior 


se 
this title may be used to help develop new markets for United States a 
mmnodities; to purchase strategic and critical materials; to procure military 
pment, materials, facilities, and services for the common defense: for finane 
g the purchase of goods or services for other friendly countries; for promoting 
halanced economic development and trade among nations: to pay United States 
obligations abroad; for leans to promote multilateral trade and economic devel- 
opment; and for the financing of international educational exchange activities, 
Title II of the act enables the President to furnish emergency assistance to 
endly people in meeting famine or other urgent relief requirements with stocks 
surplus agricultural commodities made available by the Commodity Credit 


fy 
I] 


Corporation. 
Title III of the act lists the general provisions. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 10560 


Executive Order No. 10560, issued by the President Senember 9, 1954, to imple- 
ment the Agricultural Trade Development Act of 1954, assigned appropriate 
administrative responsibilities to the following United States agencies: 

Department of Agriculture 

Foreign Operations Administration. 
Department of State 

Bureau of the Budget 

Treasury Department 

Department of Defense 

(ffice of Defense Mobilization 

The Executive order specified that the functions under section 108 of the act, 
With respect to making reports to Congress, are reserved to the President. 


LETTER BY THE PRESIDENT TO ALL EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS CONCERNING EXECUTIVE 


ORDER NO. 10560 


Under date of September 9, 1954 (the date of Executive Order No. 10560), the 
President dispatched a letter to all executive agencies concerning Executive 
Order No. 10560, the purpose of which was to further define relationships among 
the several agencies of the executive branch which were to have key responsi- 
bilities in assuring successful administration of the program. Recognizing that 
i number of agencies were involved, which made coordination essential. 
directed that a committee, to be known as the Interagency Committee on Acri- 
ultural Surplus Disposal be established to assist the agencies concerned in 


he 
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bringing into harmonious action, consistent with the overall policy objectives 
of this Government, the various agricultural surplus disposal activities vested 
in them by, or assigned to them pursuant to, the act. The letter said the Co. 
mittee should be composed of a representative of the White House Office. as 
Chairman, and one representative of each Government department and agen 
which is consonant with law, designated by the Chairman to have representatio, 
on the Committee. 

The President’s letter further stated that the President would expect the 
Secretary of Agriculture to assure the effective coordination of day-to-day opera 
tions through appropriate interagency relationships. The Presidential letter 
emphasized that the Secretary of State is the officer responsible for advising 
and assisting the President in the formulation and control of foreign poliey and 
that the delegation to the State Department of responsibility for negotiations 
with foreign governments was intended to give recognition to State Department's 
central responsibility in this area. 


OPERATION OF THE INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL SURPLUS DISPOSAI 


As requested by the President, by his letter of September 9, 1954, the Inter 
agency Committee on Agricultural Surplus Disposal was quickly established 
Necessarily, it has taken a great deal of work to develop agricultural surplus dis 
posal programs designed to comply with the letter and spirit of the law, for 
negotiation with officials of friendly nations. A program consists of a selection 
of commodities to be shipped as well as a schedule showing the use of the foreign 
eurrencies to be generated through the sale. Although a number of these care- 
fully prepared programs have been negotiated with foreign countries, none has 
been accepted by a country where the Department of Defense has a need for any 
significant number of military family housing units. Consequently, it has not 
been possible for the Department of Defense to take advantage of the authority 
granted by section 407, Public Law 765, “to utilize appropriations otherwise avail- 
able for the payment of quarters allowances for military personnel” to purchase 
foreign currencies to be generated as a result of the implementation of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Dvelopment and Assistance Act of 1954 to be used to construct or 
acquire by lease or otherwise, family housing in foreign areas. 

Department of Agriculture representatives [Mr. Ioanes] have indicated that the 
negotiation with each country presents unique problems and there is no common 
problem across the board. It was further indicated that negotiations are pro- 
ceeding as well as can be expected in light of the conditions pertaining. 


Mr. Fiorre. May I interject something off the record ? 
(Discussion off the record. ) 


EFFECT ON REENLISTMENTS OF OVERSEAS HOUSING PROBLEM 


Mr. Deane. Yesterday I believe Mr. Sheppard indicated that we had 
listened to each of the various forces and that each stated their great 
problem was reenlistments. In many cases so far as overseas assign- 
ments are concerned housing really figured in the picture tremen- 
dously. I asked the Secretary of Defense if they would furnish me 
some idea of the overseas dependents of military personnel. This 
information is in the record, and I only wish to call attention to the 
fact that for the various branches of the service—Army, Navy, Ma- 
rines, and Air Force—in the Atlantic area, which would include 
Europe and Africa, there are waiting shipment 23,000. I make that 
comment in support of the effort that all of us are making witli 
regard to this overseas housing. 

T recall when I was in France talking with our military people. 
You know, after I returned we had a conference, Mr. Floete. 

Mr. Froere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. You indicated that you were going over yourself. 
I recall talking with General Turner about this trailer job, and he 
faced a desperate position. He said while he did not think that the 
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trailer job was the best approach, that he would have to have some 
kind of housing. Is that correct? 

Mr. Fiorre. Yes, sir. When I was there in Wiesbaden he made 
‘hat same statement. 


HOUSING IN FRANCE 


Mr. Deane. I have tried to make some study of the housing in 
France. As I understand it, when you let your contracts about 
March 1 of this year, or attempt to let them, on the 7-year basis, do 
you contemplate these houses will be in areas where trailers now have 
been located ¢ 

Mr. Fuioere. Well, there will be some trailers at the same points, 
where we will ask for housing, but it will still leave a big deficiency. 

Mr. Deane. Will there be duplications ¢ 

Mr. Fiorre. No, sir. 

Mr. Deane. On the basis of the 7-year guaranty, will that be al- 
together in France, or would it inc lude Morocco? 

Mr. Fiorre. The ones they are taking bids on March 1 for 7 years 
are all in France. Some time ago the Armed Services Committee 
authorized the guaranty of up to 10 years in Morocco for 400 units, 
and similarly for 500 units in Newfoundland. But they have been 
unable to get a sponsor even on a 10-year guaranty in either of those 
countries, 

Mr. Deane. I did not want to duplicate what has been asked by 
Mr. Riley or other members of the committee, but I wanted to call 
attention to some of these bases which I understand trailers have been 
directed to. 

One is Dreux. 

Mr. Fioerr. Dreux. 

Mr. Deane. Is that one of the spots? 

Mr. Fiorre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Another spot is a large field, Toul ? 

Mr. Fiorre. That is correct. 

Mr. Deanr. Then I was shocked to learn that at Chaumont, which 
is a tactical airfield, that the military there have lived in tents for 
three winters. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. Firorrr. Well, Chaumont is one of the few I did not get to, so 
I cannot answer that with authority. 

Mr. Deane. As I understand it, it is a place which has about a 
16,000 population, with a requirement for some 437 housing units. I 
understand trailers are being sent into that place. 

The other spot, where an airfield has been in being for some time, 
is Laon. 

Mr. Fuorre. Laon. That is right. I have the complete list here. 

Mr. Deane. Yes. I certainly want to close my part of the question- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, by saying that when we recognize the fact that 
it is costing $3,200 to give “basic training to the average soldier, judg- 
ing from the statement made by Secretary Burgess; the very serious 
problem on reenlistments, while it is important to think in terms of 
saving dollars it seems to me that we do need to cut through the red 
tape and get this housing in overseas areas. I certainly want your 
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office to know, Mr. Floete, that any way I can be of assistance I ay 
ready to assume personal responsibility 
Mr. Fuiorte. Thank you very much. 


DISPERSAL OF PRODUCTION FACILITIES AS A PROTECTIVE MEASURE 


Mr. Fioop. I do not intend to pursue a lengthy examination in this 
field. I know that some of my colleagues are specialists and ar 
concerned with this. I am too concerned particularly with the ques- 
tion of housing, and the Air Force housing, but that 1s being handled 
so far to my satisfaction by my colleague, and I know that some of the 
men who will question later will pursue it further. 

Mr. Secretary, when Mr. Talbott of the Air Force was here I asked 
his opinion about this question of cluttering up Southwest United 
States with these aircraft production centers, and if all the things 
everybody is telling us are true, and I think they are true, if it is 
within your jurisdiction, what is your opinion about centering all 
this vital aircraft production in certain pockets of the continental 
United States, for example, California and Texas. 

Mr. Frorre. Are you speaking of manufacturing facilities? 

Mr. Fioop. The production of aircraft. 

Mr. Frorre. The money for that comes out of another pocket. It 
does not come out of public works pocket. Primarily our job is public 
works, but some 2 months ago we thought it advisable to issue a diree- 
tive to the services which require that they submit all such projects in 
excess of $1 million to this office prior to entering into a contract for 
any particular industrial facility. That has just started. I think we 
have had only one case and that is an undecided one. We have had no 
prior experience. We have had nothing to do with it heretofore. 

Mr. Fxioop. I know, of course, these facilities, with the exception 
of rare instances, are built with private capital, and it is private in- 
dustry. I am aware, however, of the inducements and the contribu- 
tions on the part of the American taxpayer by tax-amortization cer- 
tificates, generously and graciously and widely spread for these facili- 
ties, to which I have no objection for those purposes. But in view of 
the Government’s direct connection with the construction of these 
facilities, and in view of the Government’s serious concern with the 
aircraft product, I would imagine that there could be considerable 
arm twisting, or pointing out to the aircraft people that these facili- 
ties could be constructed in some other place rather than in these 
pockets where they are of course vulnerable to enemy attack if what 
I hear about decentralization is true. 

Now, if that is not in your shop, do you think that you should go 
that far? Are you so enmeshed in the sanctity of private industry 
you think you should not, or what do you think ? 

Mr. Forte. On the record ? 

Mr. Fioop. I would like it on the record because you are the No. 
1 boy. 

Mr. Froere. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. There is no mystery about the existence of the A-bomb, 
and after the story I saw in the Washington Post this morning, there 
is very little mystery left about the potential of the H-bomb, in view 
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of what Admiral Strauss told us in today’s paper. I suppose that 
story is being carried in a lot of papers. So this cloak and dagger 
mystery of the potential of nuclear weapons is pretty well known 
to the American people. ; 

Now, I will say it on the record, there is considerable danger from 
nuclear attack from enemy nations against clusters of vital produc- 
tion facilities, specifically aircraft, in the United States—in the 
southwest United States, Texas, and California. That is my opinion 
for what it is worth. 

Now, I will say that on the record, and I absolve you from any neces- 
sity of going into that. In view of what I have said, and without your 
agreeing with anything that I have said, but solely as the Director 
of this particular Department of the Department of Defense—and 
that should protect you on all flanks—what is your opinion of the 
decentralization of this industry throughout the rest of the United 
States, to some place or the other, this vital aircraft production. 

Mr. Froese. I can answer it by saying that personally I believe we 
have only one protection and that is a multiplicity of targets. 

Mr. Fioop. I agree with you. You do not have to make half the 
speech I made asking the question in answer to the question. Of 
course, that is true. I certainly hope that the Department of Defense 
gives some attention to the thinking of the man in the street who 
knows little more about this whole problem than I do myself, and 
we do think there is a serious problem on this point. 

I think that these centers of important aircraft production, and 
other defense production facilities of all categories, should be exam- 
ined minutely for the purpose of widespread distribution and multiple 
units, or otherwise we are paying no heed to the lesson that all the 
Armed Forces people have been trying to teach this committee for the 
last 2 weeks—the danger of enemy attack from the air and other 
sources by nucelar and other means, 

I wonder why more has not been done or said about it. 

Now, that I have spoken as a “statesman,” I shall become ulterior. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FACILITIES IN AREAS OF ECONOMIC DISTRESS 


Now, Mr. Secretary, I direct your attention to the problem existing 
in the distressed areas of this Nation, the distressed economic areas 
of the Nation. You are looking at a member of Congress who comes 
from the anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania, and brother, that is 
a distressed economic area. . 

Now, I have been waiting for you and your shop to come here. 

Everyone who is at all vocal—chambers of commerce, service clubs, 
Congressmen from that area of the country, and I have colleagues 
who are in the same boat as I am—have brought this problem to 
Washington. There is a library of information available if you will 
give a hop, skip, and jump from your office to get it. Believe, there 
is a veritable library of information which is the result of investi- 
gations, committees, commissions, subcommittees, and whatnot. who 
have, for a period of a generation, been examining that problem in 
that desperate economic area. 

__ There is no reason at this point to discuss why the condition exists. 
[hat has been gone into. I am sure you have heard a lot about it. 
If you have not, there is an abundance of information on the subject 
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in the possession of all of the Government agencies concerned here, 
For heaven’s sake, do not tell me you will have somebody look into it. 
We do not want any more commissions to find out. The only com- 
mission we want is a commission against any more commissions to 
find out. 

The administration has issued manifestos and directives and orders 
and Executive orders and comments and speeches and _ brochures, 
and heaven knows what all, admitting they recognize the condition. 
With the exception of a couple of drips and drabs here and there 
when the heat was on, nothing happened. 

It is difficult for me, Mr. Secretary, to understand. I am merely 

a “mouthpiece” for this area on this occasion; I am a “mouthpiece” 
on this subcommittee, and I have been requested to say this by five 
of my colleagues in the House representing both political parties, 
Some of them are senior to me; others are junior to me in service 
here, but because I happen to be on this subcommittee, and because 
your shop happens to be here, I have been urged to say what I am 
saying. I would say it anyhow. 

Is there any reason within the rule of reason why your office has 
not, cannot, and will not direct your attention to the establishment 
of facilities in these distressed economic areas? I urge you to give 
attention to mine, of course, but also to all the others as well, whether 
they are in the northeastern Pennsylvania coalfields, or any place else 
in the United States. There are about a dozen others scattered 
throughout the United States. 

I direct your attention as well to the New England condition. Why, 
sir, although I know you are not a public-assistance agency, and while 
I know you are not a sociologist, and I know that is not the direct 
object and purpose of your office, yet all things being equal, I know 
that in your hands lies one immediate and direct partial solution to a 
serious economic condition which affects the national welfare and the 
national defense. 

Do you have a program, or are you concerned with what we consider 
a difficult situation ¢ 

Mr. Fiorrr. Mr. Flood, I think that that gets into a field other than 
mine. I am not trying to pass the buck, but actually we operate on 
very separate lines down there. I do not have anything to do with 
production or with the purchasing of supplies. It comes to me only 
when they say, “We have a requirement in Pennsylvania, at Harris- 
burg, for a fac ‘ility.? > They give us all the data on that facility, and 
we examine the records of the department as to whether they have 
any other place they can use; whether we think that is too large a 
facility for the contemplated production; that is our responsibility. 
It is not to decide what they are going to buy. 

Mr. Frioop. I am not at this point, Mr. Secretary, concerned with 
procurement, or what is called defense contracts ‘loosely, and that 
kind of business. I know that you are not a procurement officer for 
the Army Ordnance or the Quartermaster ers or anything like 
that. I am not speaking of hardware, or soft goods in the procure- 
ment channels. I know that is not your job. T ask you, Do you not 
have within your chica, as Assistant Secretary of Defense, great juris- 
diction over plant sites for location of Government facilities and the 
final determination, and in many cases, the original and only determi- 
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nation, of where Government facilities of all categories can be located, 
and are located ¢ 
(The following was submitted to later :) 


As to either industrial or nonindustrial properties, the responsibility for site 
location is that of the military service concerned. My responsibility is to deter- 
mine that the size and cost of the proposed site is reasonable; and secondly that 
the requirement cannot be met through utilization of properties presently owned 
by one of the military services. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wiaeitesworrn. Mr. Chairman, I want to observe for the rec- 
ord that the testimony which Assistant Secretary Floete and his as- 
sistants have given is to me most heartening. I think it indicates that 
real progress is being made along very fundamental routes that some 
members of this ¢ ommittee have advocated for a good many years. | 

congratulate them on the work they are doing. 


PROSPECTIVE SAVINGS IN REAL PROPERTY MAINTENANCE 


I understand, Mr. Floete, from what you have said, that under 
“Real property maintenance” we have in excess of $114 billion being 
spent annually; is that right? 

Mr. Frorre. That is correct. 

Mr. WiaeiteswortH. With approximately 250,000 people engaged 
in that job. 

Mr. Fiorerr. That is right. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. And that you confidently expect that savings 
of between 10,and 20 percent of the annual expenditure can be made 
in just this one activity. 

Mr. Fiorrr. That is our goal. 

Mr. WicaiEsworrnu. In other words, your expectation is that in this 
maintenance work alone through the steps you are taking we can 
realize somewhere between $150 million and $300 million saving 
annually ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Froerr. That is our hope when we get the plans working. It 
will not happen overnight, of course. 

Mr. WiacGLeswortH. You say it is not only a hope, it is a confident 
expectation ? 

Mr. Frorerr. All right, sir. I will accept that. Can we support 
that, Mr. Graveley ? 

Mr. Gravevey. I have been involved with this same type of thing in 
industry for about 7 years, and I have seen this same pattern repeated 
where uncontrolled or semicontrolled operations have been brought 
into the controlled area, where the minimum has been 10 percent. and 
quite often it has gone : about 20 percent. That goes for a good many 
of the larger corporations. The same semicontrolled conditions exist 
in the services that existed in industry and to some extent exists today, 
starting as of 1947 and going up to 1950. So that if the pattern repeats 
itself—and we see no reason for it not doing so here—we will get those 
effective savings. 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. I believe you said, Mr. Secretary, that there 
has been no comprehensive study in this field until about a year ago; 
is that right? 

Mr. Frorre. By the Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Wiceieswortnu. Yes. 
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Mr. Froerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLEswortu. I know that some of us on this committee have 
felt for years that there was opportunity for substantial saving in the 
maintenance field, if business methods could be brought to bear. | 
am personally delighted to learn that at long last they are being 
brought to bear and that you look forward with such confidence to such 
substantial savings. 


INVESTMENT IN REAL PROPERTY 


Under your real property management you have told us that thie 
most recent inventory indicates an investment of something like 27.- 
295,000 acres with an original cost to the services for land and 
buildings of about $19,108 million. 

Mr. Fuorre. For your further information, that is broken down, 
on the acres, into 9.5 million for the Army, 6,750,000 for the Navy and 
11 million for the Air Force. Those are in round numbers. 

Again, those figures are as of a year ago January 1. You will have 
the new ones next month, which will be larger, because there were 
certain errors in the system and they did not pick up everything. 
They picked up a lot in this inventory that they did not have before on 
the books. There will be additional items coming in this past year. 


IMPROVED UTILIZATION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Wicerteswortn. On page 6 of your overall statement you tell 
us about the work of better utilization, disposal, and so on, of existing 
facilities, and refer to a transfer of approximately 10 million square 
feet of warehouse space from the Department of the Army to the 
Department of the Air Force, thereby eliminating new construction 
of an equivalent amount. I think you estimated that as a saving in 
new construction of something like $55 million, did you not? 

Mr. Fiorre. Ten million, six hundred thousand square feet of ware- 
housing costs about $6 a square foot to build, that is $60 million. Actu- 
ally, the cost of the original installations to the Army were slightly 
less than the $60 million, as some were built some time ago. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. You state, “This is a good example of the 
proper use of existing facilities.” 

With that, Iam sure, the committee is in entire accord. 

I am wondering if there have been other substantial examples of 
this character, and if so, if when you elaborate on your remarks, you 
can give us an overall picture. I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Frorre. We are making a complete study of everything that 
has gone on for the last 4 or 5 years—all transfers between services. 
We will have it tomorrow, or by the first of the week at the latest. If 
we can turn it in at that time, will that be satisfactory ? 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. I would suggest that perhaps the highlights 
could be inserted when you revise your remarks, and the full document 
be left with the committee. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


During the period January 1, 1948, to February 15, 1955, the following real- 
property actions were accomplished : 


Department of the Air Force 


Transferred 24 properties to the Departments of the Army and the Navy. 
Transferred 12 properties to other Government agencies. Granted 43 permits 
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to the Departments of the Army and the Navy. Granted 88 permits to other 
Government agencies. 
Department of the Navy 

Transferred 21 properties to the Departments of the Army and the Air Force. 
Transferred 15 properties to other agencies of the Government. Granted 64 
permits to the Departments of the Army and the Air Force. Granted 73 permits 
to other Government agencies. 
Department of the Army 

Transferred 147 properties to the Departments of the Air Force and the Navy. 
Transferred 60 properties to other agencies of the Government. Granted 1S7 
permits to the Departments of the Navy and the Air Force. Granted 200 permits 
to other agencies of the Government. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS REAL PROPERTY 


Mr. Frorre. In addition to the transfers between the services, we 
have actually turned over a good deal of property to GSA for disposal. 
Mr. WiceLteswortH. That was going to be my next question. Can 
vou give us that picture for the record, the overall figure ¢ 
' Mr. Fuorre. I can give you an accurate figure. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Submit it for the record. Is that satisfactory ? 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. It will be satisfactory to me if the Secretary 
will insert, when he revises his remarks, a statement with a few figures 
toshow what has been done in terms of disposal to General Services, 
and otherwise, if there have been any other disposals. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 

During calendar year 1954, the Department of Defense determined that ap- 
proximately 89,376 acres, together with improvements thereon, having an esti- 
mated cost of approximately $73,110,970, were excess to existing military require- 
ments. Action was initiated to accomplish the disposition of this property in 
accordance with existing procedures, regulations, and laws. It is to be noted 
that in many cases it is necessary to secure approval of the Armed Services 
Committees of the Congress for the disposition of property, pursuant to title VI, 
Publie Law 155. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ACQUISITION OF NEW PROPERTIES AND INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. Am I correct that your organization does not 
acquire new properties and installations? 

Mr. Frorre. You mean the ones in our inventory ? 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. I mean if there are new properties or installa- 
tions that are desired, does you organization do the actual acquiring, 
or does it merely approve the action? 

Mr. Frorre. That is right. If it is acquisition of real estate for a 
base, for instance, why, that is handled through the services, but it has 
to be presented to the Armed Services Committees of both the House 
and Senate for approval. It actually clears through our office before 
it goes to the committees. 

Mr. WiaGtEswortH. That is the point that I wanted to ascertain. 

Mr. Chairman, I think most of the questions I have in mind have 
been taken care of. I would rather make the remaining time available 
to others who have given this particular field special study. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, I have been very well impressed with 
the grasp of the facts you have, and the knowledge of the field you 
have demonstrated by the answers you have given in almost every 
instance without reference to the use of voluminous notes. 
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As of now I have the feeling that the housing and real-estate pro. 
gram of the Defense Department is in good hands, so I am not going 
to worry too much about most of it. That is one worry out of the way. 

I am not worrying for one single minute about any A- or H-bom) 
attacks on this country. I am not losing any sleep over that, because 
while it may be possible, in my opinion, it is highly improbable. 

You have discussed some things here that are quite interesting an 
quite important. 


NEED FOR COOPERATION OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES IN PROVIDING 
HOUSING OVERSEAS 


Mr. Secretary, you have discussed with us some of the very unsatis. 
factory situations that relate to the housing of our troops and their 
dependents in overseas areas, particularly France and England. |: 
is hard for me to understand why those two countries, and others as 
well, cannot see the light of reason and cooperate with us more than 
they have in making it possible, if they will not do it themselves for 
us to purchase the kind of housing we would like to have our troops 
and dependents in. 

After all, what we are actually doing, whether those countries would 
care to admit it or not, and they are sovereign nations—we are using 
young Americans to defend their country. Now, I am getting rather 
impatient, and if I had my way—and I think there are some others 
who feel pretty much the same way—I would face the facts as we 
find them and come to one very stern realization, and a very difficult 
solution; namely, start bringing our troops back home unless these 
countries do cooperate. Not only bring our troops back home, but 
bring with them their dependents. That, of course, is a pretty tough 
way of doing it, but our troops and our dependents spend Sunieads of 
millions of dollars in those countries building up their economy, and 
if those countries appreciate that, together with the defense that we 
are giving them, I do not know for the life of me why they cannot 
make it possible, if they cannot do it themselves, to let us solve the 
problem of housing. 

Perhaps in your position you cannot even comment on that, but Tam 
astounded by the lack of cooperation, as to housing particularly, that 
we have had from our so-called allies over a long period of years. 
There has been some comment made about trailers. 

Trailers are not the most satisfactory housing we could find. It is 
not what we would like. I think you said awhile ago it was a despera- 
tion measure. We could not get anything else so we had to get the 
trailers. But I have seen some of these trailers and I may be stepping 
out of bounds again, but my temper is getting to the point where it is 
starting to boil a little, and those trailers in my estimation would be 
more suitable for me and my family than much, if not most, of the 
housing that I have seen in France in particular, and to a great degree 
in England. These trailers are new, modern and clean and sanitary, 
and they have the sanitary facilities to which we have all become 
accustomed in this country. 
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HOUSING TAX AND RELATED TAX LEVIES IN FRANCE 


In connection with trailers, I would like to ask for one bit of — 
mation: My recollection is that in France there is what we call : 
housing tax somewhere in the neighborhood of 20 percent. 

Mr. Frorre. There is such a tax; yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that when one of our military men with his family 
lives in a French house, in addition to the rent, ‘he pays the Republic 
of France 20 percent as a housing tax, is that not correct ¢ 

Mr. Firorre. I am not sure as to the percentage. 

Mr. Scrivner. You might check to see exactly what it is. To me it 

3a considerable amount of money that these men are paying. Our 
men who are there are there to help defend that country. They have 
not furnished the troops, the planes, and what it takes to defend their 
van ones yet. We are hopeful every day they will come closer and 
closer. 

Now, do we, or do these military personnel or civilians who occupy 
these trailers, have to pay to the Republic of France that same housing 
tax that they would if they lived in French civilian housing? 

Mr. Frorre. These trailers will belong to the United States. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does the United States have to pay the Republic of 
France the 20-percent housing tax then ? 

Mr. Fiorrr. We do not pay a tax on our other base facilities over 
there. I would doubt that. I would have to find out. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us find out because if we are, 1, for one, if it is 
within my power, am going to try to block any appropriation of money 
going to such payment to the Republic of France. We have had a 
little difficulty in some of the other taxes France has imposed upon 
this Nation with regard to equipment and supplies that we have had 
to take in. I have a great love for France and many of the French 
people that I have seen, dating back to my service there in World 
War I. I realize and understand they have had some pretty going 
over there for a period of years, but even so, some of these things that 
we are faced with just go beyond the point of reason as far as I am 
concerned, and for one I “do not like it a bit. 

(The following statement was submitted later :) 

HEADQUARTERS, SEINE AREA COMMAND, 
USAREUR, Com. Z, 
APO 163, United States Army, February 15, 1954. 
SACJA 012.34. 
Subject: Information on French Taxes. 
To: See Distribution. 

1. United States military personnel in France may receive bills for the fol- 
lowing taxes: Contribution mobiliere; taxe des prestations; taxe vicinale; des 
chiens; d’habitation; and miscellaneous local taxes. This directive is designed 
to explain briefly those taxes and to define further the obligation for payment 
thereof by United States military personnel (which term for the purposes of 
this directive includes members of the Army, Department of the Army employees 
and their dependents, or continental wage-scale personnel and their dependents). 
(a) Contribution mobiliere 


(1) This is a general revenue tax for the benefit of municipalities and depart- 
ments levied upon the occupancy of a dwelling. 

(2) By decision of higher authority, based on statements in 1951 by the 
drafters of the NATO Status of Forces Agreement, that treaty affords no basis 
for exemption from the contribution mobiliere or from taxes “levied on occupied 
premises,” 
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(3) The tax is assessed as of January 1, each year for that entire year. Hoy. 
ever, bills are not generally received until several months later. Therefor 
if a dwelling occupied on January 1 is later vacated, arrangements should ly 
made with the new tenant or the landlord for the apportionment of the tay, 
whether a tax bill has already been received or not. Likewise, if a dwelling js 
initially occupied after January 1 of a given year, the tenant is not responsible 
for the contribution mobiliere for that year unless liability therefor is assumeq 
by agreement. 

(4) Each dwelling is assessed as though it were unfurnished, and a basic 
rental value (loyer matriciel) is ascertained. Of importance is that the basie 
rental value of the dwelling should in no case under French law (art. 1636, Code 
General des Impots), exceed the basic rental value as of September 1, 1948. The 
tax rate, however, may vary from year to year. 

Therefore, if an individual bill for the contribution mobiliere seems high, 
inquiry should be made of the inspecteur, whose name and address appear on 
the reverse side of the tax bill in particular, to determine what basic rental 
value was used in 1948. If he refuses such information or if such value js 
below that appearing on the tax bill, the staff judge advocate concerned should 
be advised. 

(5) There may be entitlement to reduction in this tax by reason of dependents 
living with United States personnel. The money saving may be small and 
varies in each community. 

To take advantage of this allowance, consult the tax assessor of the town, if 
possible between September 1 and 15 or, if this is not possible, see the inspecteur 
before paying the tax. 

(6) If a number of families occupy one dwelling, i. e., a chateau, it should 
be considered a single dwelling, if there is a community dining facility. If the 
chateau is divided into complete apartments, separate taxes may be imposed. 


(b) Taze des prestations 

The taxe des prestations is designed to cover the cost of maintaining local 
roads. It is levied upon each inhabitant or head of a family, in his status of 
property owner, inscribed on the direct tax rolls, and on each automobile or 
other vehicle utilized by the family. 

Several questions casting doubt on the obligation of United States personnel 
to pay this tax have been referred to higher headquarters for resolution. Until 
definitive instructions are received from the Department of Defense, any pay- 
ment of this tax should be accompanied by advice in writing to the percepteur 
named on the reverse side of the tax bill, that it is paid “under protest” (payee 
sous reserve). 


(c) Tage vicinale 
The taxe vicinale may be levied as an addition to, and when imposed is gen- 


erally billed together with the contribution mobiliere; there is, therefore, no 
exemption from its payment. 


(d) Tae des chiens 


(1) This is a minor tax (in towns of less than 50,000 inhabitants, 150 francs 
per pet and hunting dog, 30 francs for other dogs; in cities of 250,000 popula- 
tion, 230 francs and 80 francs; and in cities over 250,000, 300 franes and 100 
francs). 

(2) It is a general revenue tax based on dogs owned on January 1 of each 
vear. Although designated a “eompulsory tax” (art. 1495, Code General des 
Impots), it does not appear that this tax is within the decision mentioned in 
paragraph la (2), supra, or that it is a tax on a service. Accordingly, there is 
no obligation on the part of United States personnel to pay this tax. 


(e) Miscellaneous local tares 

French law allows towns to levy at their option a variety of local taxes, such 
as: 

(1) Garbage disposal. This is an obligation of United States personnel if in 
the place where levied public garbage disposal service is rendered and supported 
by means of this tax. 

(2) Sewers. This is a tax on the real property owner, not the tenant, and 
consequently need not be paid by United States personnel who do not own such 
real property. 
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(2) Taxe d’habitation. This is another tax imposed on occupants of prem 
ises. It falls within paragraph la (2), above. United States personnel are, 
therefore, liable for this tax. 

(4) Certain musical instruments. This is not related to a service and need 
not be paid by United States personnel. 

(5) Servants. This is not related to a municipal or governmental service and 
need not be paid by United States personnel. 

(6) Road sweeping. This is a tax on the owner of the real property border- 
ing on the road, and not on the tenant, and consequently need not be paid by 
United States personnel who do not own such real property. 

. Provision may be made in lease of premises for the landlord to assume to 
pay the contribution mobiliere and any other tax assessable upon the tenant as 
such. A typical lease clause would be: 

“ME: _—, the landlord, assumes the payment of the contribution mobiliere, 
tuxe des prestations, taxe vicinale, and taxe d’habitation assessed against Cap- 
tain ———— by virtue of his tenancy in this property.” 

BY ORDER OF COLONEL FICKETT: 

(Signed) RatpH I. Tupor, 
Captain, Artillery, 
Adjutant. 
Tel: PARIS KLE 6915, Ext. 17 
Distribution: “A” 


LONG-TERM NATURE OF DOMESTIC HOUSING NEEDS FOR MILITARY 
PERSON NEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, getting back to the local situation, perhaps 
you, or at least your office, can render a public service by helping the 
public to realize and understand that the situation we are now in is 
almost becoming a normal situation and will continue as almost a 
normal situation for many years yet to come. 

It has not been pleasant to reconcile oneself to the situation, but the 


way it looks to me we are faced with the fact that we will be forced 
to maintain a large defense force, and will have to maintain it for 10, 
20, 30, 40 or even 50 years. If that is true, then the problem of hous- 
ing for our military is a problem which makeshift measures will not 
solve. 

Perhaps if we look at it as a long-range problem it will be a little 
easier for us to meet and solve the problem. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Friorrer. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you can just get that feeling permeated through- 
out the country, so that we will not live as we have in the past, that 
is, When one emergency is over we go down and then we think, well, 
we have peace, and we are going to live this way for the next 25 or 
100 years, and then, “boom”, we are in another war and we are faced 
with the problems all over again, you will be doing the country a great 
service, 


CONSIDERATION OF THE ABILITY OF COMMUNITIES TO ABSORB MILITARY 
PERSON NEL 


Does your office in the matter of installations or camps or bases, 
ever take into consideration what you might call the military satura- 
tion point in the community? W hat I mean by that is, some commu- 
nities can only absorb so many military personnel in their general run 
of activities. 

Mr. Froerr. Actually, that is out of our bailiwick. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Whose bailiwick is it in? There ought to be one 
central place. Now we are concerned with the Army, the Navy and the 
Air Force, all three of which are in some areas. 

For example, Colorado Springs was a small pleasant resort town, 
The Army moved in with what was then Camp Carson. Now it has 
been made permanent, Fort Carson. There are 32,000 to 34,000 troops 
there, according to my recollection. 

The Air Defense Command moved in with another considerable 
number of military at Ent Base, and then we also have Peterson Field, 
Now, the Air Force Academy will bring in another impact of military 
personnel. In some of these communities an impact like that is going 
to create many problems that are not now foreseeable. . 

Would your office be one of those who look at the community and the 
impact upon the community in making decisions as to any new installa- 
tions that might be put in ¢ 

Mr. Froere. I think again that is an administrative decision in 
operations. 

Mr. Scrivner. That takes care of that. 


POSSIBILITY OF EXCHANGING UNNEEDED REAL PROPERTY FOR DESIRED 
LOCATIONS 


Now, in your statement you told us a time or two that you now have 
a pretty fair inventory of real estate holding of the Defense Depart- 
ment, and you will have an up-to-date one in another 3 weeks or so. 

In keeping with that inventory, do you, or does someone in your 
office, look over the installations and determine whether or not their 
useful purpose is past and then decide whether or not they should be 
closed down or disposed of, or is that administrative ? 

Mr. Fioere. Well, we would get into that, of course, through main- 
tenance. We would call attention to the fact. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am referring again to Colorado. My recollection 
is that we have an installation in Denver, Fort Logan. I do not know 
what it is used for now. I do not know exactly how useful it is, but 
there has been some talk, I am quite sure, of the possibilities of that 
being closed, if not already closed, and the property transferred either 
to the city of Denver or the State of Colorado. 

Now, at the same time, in Camp Carson, now Fort Carson, within 
the area of the fort itself, there are several thousand acres owned by 
the State of Colorado and not by the Federal Government. The in- 
quiry naturally arose in my mind, why we might not be able to make a 
swap with the State of Colorado and get what we need in the area of 
Fort Carson by trading them some unused installation such as Logan 
we do not need that are costing us money to maintain, helping them 
reach their goal and helping us reach ours. 

Mr. Froere. I think that is a job we should do. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is another worry off of my shoulders. I have 
been thinking about that for some little time. 


USE OF MODULAR DESIGN BY THE MILITARY 


Does your office have anything to do with recommended designs of 
structures of various types? 


Mr. Fvorre. Yes. Do you mean designs or standards? 
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Mr. Scrivner. Standards probably. I am not a contractor, Lam 
not an engineer. I am not a buik ler. although sometime ago I had 
occasion to be discussing building with a young engineer and he men- 
tioned to me the first time the phrase “modular construction,” and I 
am quite sure you are familiar with that. What is your reaction to the 
prac ‘ticability ‘of the use of modular design ? . 

Mr. Frorre. I would rather let the expert testify. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you say about the modular design ? 

Mr. Wertz. I think that is generally being accepted. Most manu- 
facturers sell windows, masonry units, and so forth, 

Mr. Scrivner. If you build a building of a certain size you come 
out even on the brick, or if you build it a certain size your dimension 
lumber will fit, or your dimension wallboard. Any of those things 
will just fit in automatically and you reduce the w aste. As I got it, 
that was the big factor in it. 

Mr. Weirz. That is correct, and it is generally accepted and is being 
used, 

Mr. Scrivner. How generally accepted by the military? 

Mr. Werrz. I think quite generally. Our new housing eriteria, for 
instance, that has just come out, are based on a modular design. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad to hear that because several years ago I 
tried to discuss the feasibility and desirability of modular construc- 
tion with some of our military engineers and for some reason or the 
other it did not seem to have much appeal to them. 

Mr. Werrz. It has been rather slow, even in private industry, be- 
cause the manufacturers, of course, have to catch up with that theory 
in their product. 

The outstanding example is the structural clay products people, 
who recommend it very highly, but their individual manufacturers 
have been a little slow in converting. They are now very substan- 
tially converted. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is my final question: As your office brings up 
the matter of standard construction, are you recommending the use 
of the modular program ? 

Mr. Werrz. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The chairman will recognize Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. I will yield my time to Mr. Miller. 


USE OF DUAL-PURPOSE CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Mitier. Directing your attention to the building program 
overseas, and particularly in the NATO area, I have been advised 
that in some of the construction gs there a criteria has been set up 
where a dual purpose is required before a project is rated as first 
priority. 

For example, standby hospitals, which it is felt would be needed 
over there in the event of hostilities, are built, but they are built only 
at places where that construction can serve immedi: ately for barracks, 
headquarters s, or some useful purpose during the present situation. 

Can you tell us how much of that dual-purpose construction has 
been authorized, and what portion of our building is in this e: itegory ¢ 
It seems to me that that is a highly desirable approach to a serious 
problem. 
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Mr. Fioere. Only the Army employs that method. So far as | 

know, they employ it only by using temporarily barracks buildings 
that will ultimately become hospitals. It is not a common practice, 
The Air Force does. not do it. They have individual hospitals rather 
than this dual use. They build for current need and lower casualty 
‘ates than Army anticipates. 
_ Mr. Mintzer. Why is it not a good sound approach when you take 
into consideration the fact that under peacetime conditions you need 
only a very small percentage of certain types of buildings that you 
would need immediately in the event of active hostilities? Hospitals 
are a perfect example. Without casualties you do not need perhaps 
one-tenth of one-twentieth of the beds that you would need in the 
event of war. On the other hand, in the event of hostilities, it is to 
be hoped that the problem created by dependents overseas would be 
liquidated as quickly as possible and we would get the noncombatants 
out of combat areas and therefore there would not be any need for 
permanent housing in such places. 

It would seem to me that the approach the Army has taken in that 
regard would be highly desirable for the other services. 

Mr. Froere. It is a little difficult to see just how you could use it 
except as to that type of building, or that type of use. 

Mr. Miter. I grant you that there are many cases where it might 
not be feasible. In addition to the dependent problem overseas there 
has been, has there not, a great shortage of warehouse space, storage 
space for equipment, and a need for more dry storage ? 

Now, it would seem to me that wherever you can make a building 
serve two purposes, it would be a highly commendable program. | 
would like to urge that it be explored. 

Mr. Frioere. I think it is an excellent thought. 

Mr. Mitre. Not only for the effect overseas, but it might be that 
something along that line could be done to advantage in the continental 
United States. I do not profess to know whether it could, but cer- 
tainly there are many things you need space for in time of war, but 
when no shooting is going on, you do not need. If you could provide 
satisfactory dual-purpose construction, wherever possible, it seems to 
me that it would save money. 

Mr. Froere. I think that is an excellent idea. 


POLITICAL RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES OF PERSONS LIVING ON 
FEDERAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Mitxer. The other point that I want to make has to do with 
these millions of acres throughout the continental United States that 
are owned by the various services. The problem that I am addressing 
myself to now is not peculiar to just the Defense Department. It 
applies to other agencies of the Government as well. I find in my 
State, for instance, that frequently, where there is housing for Federal 
employees, due to legal technicalities, the people who live there, al- 
though they are subject to State income taxes, are deprived of many 
privileges under the accepted decisions of our courts, both State and 
Federal. 

For instance, they cannot vote. They cannot serve as jurors and in 
some cases are not eligible to be executors, administrators, and notaries 
public on the theory this land is Federal land and that the people who 
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reside there are not citizens of the State when they live on Govern- 
ment-owned real estate. 

Now, it seems to me that is an unhealthy situation. In my State a 
special act of the legislature was required to permit residents of one 
of these Federal housing areas to get relief in the divorce court, and 
to this date our bar is wondering whether that law is legal or uncon- 
stitutional, and it affects domestic relations. 

Is there any objection from your point of view if legislation were 
enacted—and I believe special acts have been passed affecting 1 or 2 
reservations—special acts of Congress—if there were gener: al enact- 
ments which gave voting rights and concurrent jurisdiction to the 
several States for ordinary legal purposes in these areas where people 
live on Federal lands? 

Mr. Fuorre. I think that I would have to pass that one to our 
attorneys. 

Mr. Murer. I would appreciate it if you would. You seem to me 
to be the Department that is the biggest landowner. There are a lot 
of others. I feel that there is something inherently wrong when a 
croup of people, because they happen to live on Federal property, 
are disfranchised. 

I know of cases where a whole generation has grown up on veteran 
hospital property and never had the privileges of American citizens. 
I wish that you would ask your attorneys about it. 

Every time the Government acquires more Federal land this prob- 
lem is spreading. We may get to the point where we have a rather 
large number of people in that category of second-class citizenship. 


ACTIONS TO ESTABLISH COMPARABLE RENTAL RATES FOR 
GOVERN MENT-OWNED QUARTERS 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, as I indicated yesterday, I am interested 
in the question of rental rates charged to civilian employees of the 
Federal Government who occupy Government-owned facilities. I am 
particularly interested in knowing how A-45, a directive of the Bureau 
of the Budget, is operating. We ran into some situations in 1951 
and 1952, primarily concerning the Corps of Engineers’ housing facili- 
ties, where rental rates were abnormally low, to say the least, for the 
facilities which were provided. You indicated that you would bring 
to the committee some information concerning that today. Can you 
give us a résumé ? 

Mr. Hourz. The original A-45 was issued on July 9, 1951. It was 
modified on June 3, 1952. That went out over the signature of the 
Director of the Femeen of the Budget. They annually make a 
report to the Congress, and 2 weeks ago we got our copy of the report 
dated January 31. That is addressed to the C ongress of the United 
States. 

Now, the directive states that comparability surveys should be made 
not less than once ever y 3 years. In pri wctice, as far as the military 
departments are concerned, it is a continuing process. They are re- 
quired by our own directive, one issued by “Mr. Foster and still in 
effect, to make certain that there is this constant review. 

In addition to that FHA also runs a survey. I am not familiar 
with the regulations pertaining to that, but as far as the military 
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departments are concerned, they are required to establish rentals thy; 


are comparable. of 

There are factors in establishing what is a comparable rental] rat U 
Property that is federally owned does not have taxes. The regulatio, 
which was issued defines all the factors, but there is a constant reviey l 
to determine that rental rates established for federally owned prop. 
erty, where you have civ ilians living in them, by and large are com. ce 
parable to the rental rates in the area ‘concerned, 

Now, there is one further thing which is done: The General Ae. b 
counting Office, just as a matter of normal procedure, spot checks tl 
areas and makes a report. We have copies which come to us. If, iy 7 
the judgment of the Accounting Office, the rates are too low, it is | 

called to the attention of the military departments concerned and the; 
are requested to make an immediate resurvey, and if they are low t) U 


reestablish a rental rate which is comparable. 
But under A-45, all the machinery is set up, and I think there js 
an honest effort to see that comparable rates are established. 
Mr. Forp. We found in the hearings in 1951 and 1952 that there was 
a lack of attention given by the executive branch of the Government 
to this problem. It was a problem that was very easily ignored under ) 
the circumstances for one reason or another. Until Congress got into | 
the problem and stimulated a little activity nothing was done. It is 
my feeling that somebody other than the departments concerned mus 
keep a constant eye on that situation; otherwise, you are going t 
have the status quo more or less maintained. I would assume ‘it would 
be your department’s function to be that impetus. 
Mr. Hortz. We are a part of it, of course, and annually each mili- 
tary department makes a comprehensive report to the Bureau of the 
Budget. Actually, the Bureau of the Budget is the agency which h 
taken cognizance of this problem under their A-45 circular. 


AREAS WHERE RENTS HAVE BEEN INCREASED 


Mr. Forp. Could you supply for the record a list of the areas where 
rents have been increased in the last report, or last year, the fiscal or 
the calendar year? 

Mr. Horrz. I think that I could. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 

The following information has been extracted from annual reports (BOB 
Exhibits 55-2 and 54-7) submitted to the BOB during the past 2 years: 





Army Navy las Air Force | | Total 








| 
Total number of units subject to A-45 as of Nov. 1, 1954....___- 15, 138 36, 440 | 4, 487 | 56, 060 


Units with rent increases: ; 
RE Hints chide ncwnehs Lnhinkniien cata snes Ces pamswamoon 3, 591 | 3, 002 947 | 7, 540 
EGS 0 bbe etc as eantnnrnbead assh i eeeeeentacel 71 21, 617 623 | 22, 311 

Wels Sac iden cedgus vehi dooaornctel een | 3,662] 24,619/ 1,570, 298 
| | 





Mr. Forp. I would like to see how much real effort has been made 
to keep those rates at the proper level so that Uncle Sam gets a fair 
return on his investment. Do you have a copy which will supply this 
information ¢ 
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Mr. Hourz. This is a copy of a report that went to each Member 
of Congress from the Bureau of the Budget. It is addressed to the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Forp. It probably went to the Speaker and the Vice President. 
| would like to have a copy sent to me, if I may. 

Mr. Hotrz. I can leave this one with you. Itis my only copy. We 
can get another one. 

Mr. Forp. Have General Moore or someone send me one. It may 
be too voluminous to put into the record. You could pick out those 
that come under your jurisdiction and make some statement to that 
effect. I would like to see just what has been accomplished along that 
line. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 17, 1955. 
Mr. Suerparp. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order 
Mr. Davis, who in the 83d Congress was chairman of the subcom 
mittee handling military public-works matters, is present. Mar. Davis, 
will you proceed at this time / 
Mr. Davis. This seems like old times, Mr. Secretary. 


AUTHORITY OF THE OFFICE OF PROPERTIES AND INSTALLATIONS 


At the beginning of your statement I notice you make some com 
ments on the historical background of your Office, particularly author 
izationwise, and I think it would be well to mention in that connection 
that you are the first Assistant Secretary with the complete respon 
sibility for a public-works program. Is that correct / 

Mr. Frorre. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Davis. If I recall correctly, prior to your taking over this Office 
with the broad authority which you now have, there was created an 
office in the Office of the Secretary of Defense that was called the 
Director of Installations, or something like that? 

Mr. Fiorerr. That was the title. 

Mr. Davts. In what respect does your jurisdiction exceed that whicl 
Mr. Frank Creedon held as Director of Installations before you took 
over? 

Mr. Frorrr. The authority was spelled out just a little bit. more. 
As you recall, the Director of Installations was created under Public 
Law 534, section 409, and it referred more specifically to construction 
than to the other elements of the present field. That is the way it was 
administered. There was some attention paid to real property. It 
Was more in conjunction with acquisition for construction than the 
general problem. Maintenance was not covered at all, I believe, either 
in his authority nor in practice within the office. 

Basically, I think as to construction the authority is just about: the 
same. 

Mr. Davis. As far as you know, the establishment of Mr. Creedon’s 
office was the first. attempt at the Secretary of Defense level to coor- 
dinate and standardize the public-works program of the three branches 
of the service; is that correct? 
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Mr. Fioere. As I understand it; yes. 

Mr. Davis. Since you have been in this position have there beey 
any directives issued by the Secretary of Defense which make it clear 
that presentations to this committee, and clearances, or what they con- 
monly refer to as reprograming, are to be channeled through your 
office before presentation ? : 

Mr. Fiorere. We all operate under what is called a charter which js 
issued by the Secretary of Defense. The charter for this office, among 
other things, includes general responsibility for authorizations to 
begin with, and appropriations and apportionments. 

Now, reprograming as such is not specifically mentioned. It is 
rather implied in the process, but it is not mentioned as such. 

Mr. Davis. There was in existence a general understanding, how- 
ever, in the 83d Congress that the committee would not entertain 
requests that had not previously cleared your office. Is that internal 
policy continuing at the present time? 

Mr. Fuorre. As to authorizations, 100 percent; yes. 

Mr. Davis. What about appropriations and reprograming requests 
before this committee ? 

Mr. Fuorre. It has been a complicated matter. I think it is be- 
ing worked out at the present time. It is not fully worked out yet. 
I think it is going to be. 

Mr. Davis. I think what my question boils down to is this: when 
the public works people of any of the three branches of the service 
come before this committee for funds, do we have assurance that that 
presentation has been presented to you beforehand and has your ap- 
proval ? 

Mr. Froere. That is a little difficult to answer, Mr. Davis. I feel 
we will accomplish it before we come to you with an appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. Davis. There is no standing directive in the Defense Depart- 
ment at the present time then that requires the public works people in 
the three branches of the armed services to clear with you before they 
make their presentation to this committee ? 

Mr. Fuorre. Only as it occurs in this charter I mentioned. 

Mr. Davis. Is the charter binding on them, or is it not ? 

Mr. Fiorre. It has not worked that way, and that is the thing that 
we are trying to work out now. It is an interdepartmental matter 
and it has not been worked out yet. I personally feel it should. I 
have made a lot of efforts to accomplish it because I think it is the 
perfectly logical way in which to handle this matter. 

Mr. Davis. Do you mean that every time these people come up be- 
fore this committee, in order to have some assurance that it has been 
channeled through this one spigot to the funnel, that we have to ask 
them each time whether or not it has cleared your office? 

Mr. Frorre. I think that we will have it corrected for you before 
you get another bill. 

Mr. Davis. There was some discussion here yesterday about avoid- 
ing the duplication among the branches of the armed services. It 
was my understanding that was the major purpose for the establish- 
ment of your office, was it not? 

Mr. Fiorre. I think so. 
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Mr. Davis. How can we operate in this committee unless we are 
going to have the assurance they have come to your office and checked 
jor duplication before they come here? 

Mr. Fiorre. I think that should be the process. I have consistently 
maintained that position. 

Mr. Davis. So has the predecessor of this committee. I am wonder- 
ing why there is that difficulty about it at the present time. 

Mr. Fioere. I do not like to talk about some of these things that are 
really within the Department, and I feel we should solve ourselves. 
| can only say serious attention is being given to it. I think it is going 
‘o work out in a manner that it should. 

Mr. Davis. Let us talk off the record a minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, you are completely familiar with what 
[ referred to as the working arrangement we had in the last year and 
i half that required the public works people of the three departments, 
the armed service departments, to clear their requests through your 
oflice before they would be entertained by this subcommittee. 

Mr. Fvorre. I am. 

ar Davis. At the present time, however, there is no directive of 

1e Department of Defense which requires them to do that in the ab- 
ence of specific insistence by this subcommittee; is that correct 4 

Mr. Fuiorre. That is the size of it. 

Mr. Davis. Can you tell us what other means other than your office 
that would exist in the Department of Defense for avoiding possible 
duplication of facilities? 

Mr. Fiorre. I did not understand the question. 

Mr. Davis. Is there any other agency other than your office in the 
Department of Defense that is in a position to do an effective job of 
avoiding possible duplications of facilities? 

Mr. Fiorre. No; there is not. 


DETERMINATION OF HOUSING REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Davis. On page 3 of your statement, Mr. Secretary, you men- 
tion a figure of 504,000 as being the deficit of housing units. I wish 
that you would tell us a little bit more how you arrived at the gross 
re quirement of 727,000 housing units. 

Mr. Fuorrr. As you know, we went back to the suggested armed 
strength of 2,895,000, feeling that that was a reason: able | place to start, 
and a conservative basis. W e actually got the breakdown from the 
services as to the projected deployment of that number of people. We 
also went to the services and ascertained what their experience had 
been over a period of years as to how many of these officers and 
enlisted men were married. Then we applied that formula to this 
number of men, and thereby developed this gross requirement of 
ton O00. 

Mr. Davis. When you use the sentence, “In addition we can count 
upon 271,000 privately owned dwellings,” is that from actual field 
surveys and conditions in the vicinity ‘of every one of our military 
installations? 

Mr. Fioete. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. How is the figure arrived at then? 
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Mr. FLoere. It contemplates we can only get about 10 or 15 percey; 
out of our foreign locations. The experience with the bill last year 
indicated we could get about 50 percent within the United States 
None of those figures could really be accurate unless you apply then 
to a specific location, because they vary all over the lot. So, ad. 
mittedly, that figure is an assumed figure. I think it is reasonable. 
As I looked at the justifications that came in last year, it seemed to bear 
out the percentage we did use. We can never get that fixed except as 
we apply it to a specific location. 

Mr. Davis. You think it is reasonable that out of our total housing 
requirements we can depend upon privately owned dwellings for 
only a little better than one-third of those requirements? Is that 
what your testimony amounts to ? 

Mr. Friorte. That is what it amounts to. 


POLICY ON ALLOWING DEPENDENTS TO MOVE OVERSEAS 


Mr. Davis. What is the policy of the Department of Defense at the 
present time with respect to permitting the dependents of our armed 
service men to go overseas? [ask that particularly in connection with 
the availability of housing for them? What is the policy that governs 
at the present time? 

Mr. Frorrr. Do you mean rotation policy ? 

Mr. Davis. No. When will, and when will not, the armed services 
permit a man’s family to join him overseas? I am particularly con- 
cerned as to what that policy is with respect to the availability of 
housing at that overseas establishment. 

Mr. Fioete. The services have actually different policies. The gen 
eral policy is that if a man is going to be stationed—and I have for- 
gotten the exact number of months—abroad we will say 18 months, 
and I believe that is the figure, then he is entitled to take his family 
with him. If he is going over for a shorter period, generally he can- 
not take his family. 

Some of the services require that there must be availability of 
housing before the family leaves the United States. There is no 
fixed general policy that applies across the board. 

Mr. Davis. That strikes at the very heart of the thing, this matter 
of having availability before the family leaves. Every once in a 
while we hear people from the Department of Defense tell us we 
have to build something here or there because they have so many 
families living in tents, and so many of them living in a place not 
fit for human habitation. How does that come about if we do have 
a policy of that kind in effect ? 

Mr. Frorre. It is a place to live. It may not be a desirable one, 
but it is a place to live. 

Mr. Davis. Did you not just tell us they were not permitted to go 
unless there was housing available? 

Mr. Fiorre. The housing that may be available may be very sub- 
standard, but they still permit them to go there if there is any place 
for them to live. The quarters do not belong to us. 

Frankly, Mr. Davis, you are getting into the personnel realm here 
where I am not supposed to operate. I could get you the figures. 
I would rather do it that way than to guess. 
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Mr. Davis. I think probably we had better have that, if it can be 
obtained by either you or General Moore. 

Mr. Suerparp. Do you not think that General Moore should handle 
that 

Mr. Davis. What I think we ought to have is a definitive statement 
as to What the policy of the Department of Defense is in connection 
with permitting the families of servicemen to join them at overseas 
nstallations, particularly with reference to the housing that is avail- 
able there. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. I think the question is pertinent. I think you 
-hould supply it for the committee at this time, if you will, General 
Moore. 

General Moore. I will, sir. 

(The information requested will be furnished to the committee. ) 

Mr. Davis. I think that it bears directly on Secretary Floete’s 
responsibility. He has to know whom they are going to let go abroad 
before he or we are going to know what our responsibility is with 
respect to building something over there. 

Mr. Suepparp. The Chair is in complete accord with you, so far 
is Secretary Floete’s operation is concerned. It is a policy situation 
that would obviously fall within the category of personnel. It is their 
responsibility if there is anything to be ‘done about it, as I interpret 
the procedure. 

Mr. Froere. That is right. 


PROGRESS ON FAMILY HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. Davis. I believe the statement was made by someone other than 
you, Mr. Floete, that this new housing program for which appropria- 
tions were made in the amount of $75 million at the close of the 83d 
Congress, had not gotten off the ground. 

What can you tell us about that ? 

Mr. Froere. Well, I turned over to the counsel the summary sheet 
that I have on it. I cannot recall the figures, but I think it is off the 
ground. I must admit that it is just barely off. There has only actu- 
ally been one contract let of any size, the one at Fort Lewis for 800 
units that I told you about yesterday. 

A great many of these, however, are going to be advertised for bids 
within the next month. We think that by the first of May we will 
have a great many of them under contract and we will certainly have 
a good “picture of what the bidding and costs are going to be. We 
only have the one case now. 

The Navy, however, I believe has 2 or 3 projects under development 
through the Seabees, I think 1 in Cuba and 1 in the Pacific. The 
others are coming along. We could make a much better report to you 
amonth from today than we can tod: ay. It has been disappointing to 
me because I have been as interested as anyone could be in getting the 
job done. I think it is progressing well now. 

Mr. Davis. Would it be reasonable to ask Secretary Floete to pro- 
vide for our printed hearings, I will say a month from now, when 
he feels he could give us a pretty good report, a rather detailed 
statement of the status of our housing program ? 

Mr. Suepparp. The housing program has already been requested 
for the record, and in detail. 
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Mr. Davis. I understood he really was not ready to do a very gov 
job on that today. 

Mr. Suepparp. The request was made previously that that info. 
mation be supplied. 

Mr. Fiorre. We could give you another one, bringing it down t 
date. The report itself is all right, but it does not reflect muc 
progress. I said a month or 6 weeks from now it would reflect con. 
siderable progress. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN MAINTENANCE AND CONSTRUCTION EXPENSES 


Mr. Davis. Can you give us a rough statement, Mr. Secretary— 
inasmuch as you now have them coordinated into one place—as to 
where you draw the line on money that is charged to maintenance as 
opposed to that which is charged to construction? I ask that becaus 
I can recall some installations where it appears there is an overil! 
program going on and part of it is considered rehabilitation, and part 
is charged to maintenance and part is charged to construction funds! 

Is there any clear line that can be drawn there ? 

Mr. Gravecey. I will attempt to answer it as best I can. 

We are in the process of setting up a management procedure for 
maintenance which will have a clear delineation between the two 
areas and will contain a section that will show exactly what is re- 
arrangement, major overhaul, or rehabilitation in comparison with 
regular standard maintenance. 

At the present time we have nothing that will clearly denote that 
except in the larger areas of expenditures. The requests for ex- 
penditures out of the maintenance and operation funds are being 
screened by Secretary Floete’s office, and in the same manner as we 
would screen a construction appropriation. That is in the area of 
$50,000 or more. 

Mr. Frorre. $50,000 to $200,000. 

Mr. Gravetry. In the lower ranges where we might run into a 
$5,000 or $10,000 job, there is no way we can place our finger on it at 
the present time, but that is in the management process we are setting 
up. We will be able to place our finger on it at a later date. 

Mr. Frorre. I think the possibilities in this maintenance program 
are very large. Of course, you men are directly interested in it be- 
cause you make all the appropriations for the maintenance and op- 
eration funds which are completely outside of public works. We hope 
to develop some kind of process so that you can get a better picture 
of what we are spending the money for. We also hope to spend it 
better when we get it. 


1956 PUBLIC-WORKS PROGRAM 


Mr. Davis. Can you tell us about the status of the 1956 public-work: 
program as of the present time? 

Mr. Frorrr. Yes. We are in agreement with the Army, substan- 
tially in agreement with the Navy, and we are making the final so- 
called reclama, with the Air Force. We hope to get the authorization 
bill to the Congress by the first week in March. 

Mr. Davis. We were told, I believe, in Secretary Wilson’s general 
statement, it was contemplated that you would ask for an overall 
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amount of $1,910 million for the public-works program. Could you 
tell us as of this date about how that is going to be divided ¢ 

Mr. Frorrr. Now are you talking about appropriations ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Fiorre. Tentatively, the Army, $425 million; the Navy $500 
million, including $50 million classified, and the Air Force, $870 mil- 
lion, and housing $115 million. 

Mr. Mitzer. Could you give us how much of those amounts are 
for continental United States and how much for overseas ¢ 

Mr. Fuorre. None of it is broken down because actually the appro 
riation bill has not come up for consideration. 

Mr. Miniter. You have not gotten that far with it? 

Mr. Fuiorrr. That is right. 


PROGRESS IN AIR FORCE PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. Davis. I noted from your statement on pages 13, 14, and 15, 
you gave us the past years’ obligations and what you propose to ac 
complish in the remainder of the 1955 fiscal year. I believe you told 
us that. last year you expected to obligate in the neighborhood of 
$150 million to $250 million a month. TI noticed in the first 6 months 
of this fiseal year the average has been about $83 million, and in ac 
cordance with your projection, you expect to obligate about an aver 
age of $144 million a month for the remainder of the year. 

Mr. Frorrr. You are speaking of the Air Force? 

Mr. Davis. I am speaking of the Air Force. 

If you make that, that will be the best you have ever done. 

Mr. Fiorre. That would be the best. 

Mr. Davis. What have been the major things so far that explain 
the difference between the average of $83 million and the expected 
$150 million per month for the Air Force for the first 6 months of this 
fiscal year ? 

Mr. Fiorrr. You know, Mr. Davis, we told this committee last 
spring that we had been concerned with the slow rate of obligation of 
the Air Force, and had made a study of it. We arranged to have 
brought in a very experienced and capable contractor to see what he 
could do to assist us. He spent a good deal of time around here last 
summer with a crew of men. He did develop some excellent programs 
to increase the rate of obligation. Those are all installed. They are 
working, but there was a lag between the time he got them into opera- 
tion, got them actually installed, and conseque intly this first 6 months, 
except for the months of November and December, was disappointing. 
You will note that November and December increased to a substantial 
figure. It is the belief that by continuing the use of the system in 
stalled the Air Force will do a on deal better than they did in the 
first 4 months of this fiscal year. I think it will make them hustle, 
but actually, it is within the aaah of possibility. They used to do a 
good deal more than this. I note that in one of the years they got up 
to $1,200 million, and as recently as the fiscal year 1953. It was $1,100 
million the year before. 

I think that progress is being made in that field. They have had 
real-estate problems during the year that are largely all cleared 
up. They have firmed up their facility requirements ‘better, and they 
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do have a good system of checking just where the weak spot in the 
whole system is. 

They have established a beneficial occupancy completion date as 
the ultimate object.. There are certain steps that must be performed 
to be on schedule throughout, so it is all laid out, and it is almost a 
mechanical thing and the flag goes up when they fail at any particular 
point because if they fail on any one then that beneficial occupancy 
date is extended further out. It works in industry and I think that 
it will work here. 


FINANCIAL PROGRAMING OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. Davis. A couple of times in the past, Mr. Floete, we have 
discussed this piecemeal authorization of the public works program, 
and at that time we talked about the possibility of working toward 
authorization by particular types of installation, similar to what 
they do in the civil functions program, the construction program 
of the Corps of Engineers. 

Have we moved any closer to that in the last year? Has there been 
any discussion of it at the secretarial level in the Department of De- 
fense, for instance ? 

Mr. Froere. I think we are moving much closer. A large part 
of the idea you mention is involved in the Cooper committee report 
for fiscal and financial management of the Department of Defense. 
We are charged with the responsibility of implementing the construc- 
tion portion of that report, and we are in the process of doing that 
right now. We hope to make it effective with the 1957 fiscal year 
program. We could not make it this year because the report was 
actually turned in to us too late. 

If you want the details of that matter, I would like to have Mr. 
Weitz tell you a little more. We think it is a very important study. 
We think it falls in line with many of the ideas you men have had 
in the past. 

Mr. Wertz. This concept of looking 2, 3 or 5 years ahead to vis- 
ualize the total requirement, not only for any one base or installation, 
but for the whole military department, is the backbone of our own 
planning-thinking. We can present a much more intelligent program 
if we know what total program we are taking a slice of each year, con- 
sequently, the Cooper committee concept that you mentioned, re- 
gardless of whether it results in a long-range authorization, gives us 
something to measure each segment against, which we are backing 
for any given annual appropriation. 

The Cooper committee report consisted of two principal things, the 
recommendation that the long-range planning concept be installed 
as a fundamental part of our planning and authorization system, and 
the second one deals with the means of periodic progress reports in 
a clear manner through which we can follow the program. As Mr. 
Floete said, it will become a part of the 1957 presentation if the services 
are able to come through with that part of the work. 

I rather think they will be able to. It will be a very orderly thing. 
We have great hopes for it. 

As to its reception by the Armed Services Committees and the 
Appropriations Committee, we of course cannot foresee, but it is a 
very fundamental and helpful thing. 
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As I say, regardless of the question of whether an authorization 
beyond immediate needs is made, we will be able to see the future 


picture very clearly. . 

Mr. Fuoere. I have a statement here. I think that it might be 
well to put it in the record, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Covering what? 

Mr. Froere. Covering this general subject, and some other aspects 
of it. May I just read it? It is right on the subject that Mr. Davis 
is talking about. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you want further clarification ? 

Mr. Davis. I think that will suffice. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Just put it in the record at this point. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


DEVELOPMENT OF A REVISED PROCEDURE FOR PROGRAMING AND BUDGETING MILITARY 
PuBLIC WORKS 


1. On September 22, 1954, the Secretary of Defense directed the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Properties and Installations to head up a working 
group to implement the Cooper committee report on the military construction 
program. Mr. Wilson also directed that this be done in cooperation with the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Comptroller. As a result, this office is develop- 
ing a revised system of programing and budgeting military public works in 
cooperation with the Comptroller, and with the participation of the three military 
departments. 

2. In order to establish a revised system and get it working as quickly as 
possible, this office has concentrated first on the planning and programing 
aspects of the problem, particularly as they affect procedures for authorization 
and appropriation. The basic principles upon which the system will rest are 
as follows: 

(a) The military departments will be required to plan their military public 
works requirements as far forward into the future as they can see clearly. 
The planned ultimate peacetime development of each installation will be shown 
on an installation site plan (master plan). 

(b) The installation site plans are a basic and essential element of the system. 
They will be designed to show what is existing, what is under construction, and 
all facilities required in the future to complete the development of the installation. 

(c) The request for authorization will include all public works projects which 
the services are certain that they will need on the basis of both current and 
long-range peacetime plans. Consequently, the request for authorization will 
not be limietd to 1 year’s requirements. 

(d) If the planning for a specific installation is sufficiently far advanced that 
the planned ultimate peacetime development is firm, the request for authoriza- 
tion for projects at that installation will include the total requirements. For 
others, the request will include only those projects for which the need is assured, 
plus a planning estimate of, the approximate total cost of the remainder of the 
development. 

(e) To facilitate the orderly presentation of programs to the Congress, there 
is being established a uniform classification of facility classes and categories. 
Also, it is proposed to develop uniform formats and a uniform progress reporting 
system. 

(f) Since the request for authorization will not be limited to 1 year’s needs, 
the request for appropriation will include funds for those projects which are 
currently needed. In formulating requests for appropriations consideration will 
be given to the current and past rate of contract awards, unexpended appropria- 
tions still available, and budgetary limitations limiting all programs including 
the military public works programs. In general, appropriations will be directly 
related to estimated needs for new obligations for the budget year. 

(9). To facilitate the review by the OSD, Bureau of the Budget and congres- 
sional committees, there will be established a reporting system which will show 
for each installation the status of authorization, appropriated funds, expendi- 
tures, and the extent of physical completion of the work. 

3. This office has given a great deal of thought and study to the development 
of this system and it is considered that the adoption of such a system will bring 
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about more orderly programing, budgeting, and constructivu of military public 
works. Specifically, some of the benefits foreseen are: 

(a) Request for dollar authorization for the entire program, even though this 
amount is considerably in excess of 1 year’s appropriation request, will give 
the OSD, the BOB, and the Congress a much more comprehensive idea of the 
total magnitude of the program and the progress being made toward completion 
of the work. 

(b) Within the military departments the formulation of total requirements 
and the bringing up to date of installation site plans will encourage long-range 
planning and inject some stability into the whole planning and programing 
process. 

(c) Submission of total requirements will give the OSD and others a means 
of stabilizing the expenditures for military public works projects so that the 
construction work in the field can go forward smoothly without the rather 
drastic fluctuations which are so costly in the field of construction. 

(d) The formulation of budgetary limitations and requests for appropriations 
will be based upon some realistic relationship to the total magnitude of the pro- 
gram and the rate at which construction work is being accomplished. 

(e) It will provide the congressional committees with a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the needs and the status of the military public works programs. With 
such information at hand the committee will be in a much better position to 
exercise judgment with respect to the amount of new funds required for the 
budget year. 

4. At the present time the development of this system has progressed to the 
point where we are establishing standard facility classes and categories, and 
the three military departments are developing their total requirements for 
submission as the fiscal year 1957 public works authorization program. In the 
near future the standard formats and reports will be developed. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM IN SPAIN 


Mr. Davis. One final question with respect to the Spanish program. 

We get reports from some committees the thing is terribly bogged 
down because of redtape, and so forth. On the other hand, we have 
certainly a different philosophy, or a different kind of directive in 
Spain than we have in Morocco. 

We deliberately tried to avoid anything approaching the expensive 
kind of crash program we had in Morocco. 

I would like to have for the benefit of all of us comments on the 
Spanish program as you see it today. 

Mr. Frioerre. I was in Spain in October. T went to Madrid, to the 
Air Force bases at Zaragoza and Torrejon, just outside of Madrid, 
down to Moron and Cadiz. 

At that time there was no work under actual construction. On Sep- 
tember 8, I believe, and September 22, they let two construction con- 
tracts, one at Torrejon for grading and airfield improvements and a 
similar one at Zaragoza. 

There are about 15 or 16 bids on each contract. Apparently they 
are good bids, and they were substantially below the estimates of the 
Navy. 

For instance, at Torrejon, the low bid was $3,200,000. The No. 2 
bid was $3,500,000, and the No. 3 bid was $4,200,000. The Navy esti- 
mate was $4,200,000. 

At Zaragoza the low bid was $1,800,000. The No. 2 bid was $1,820,- 
000. The No. 3 bid was $1,850,000. That indicates very close bidding. 

The Navy expects to take bids for their first installation near Cadiz 
at Rota very soon. There is still a land acquisition problem there, but 
they hope to get that settled and take bids on the work at Roto soon. 

The Air Force expects to take additional bids at Torrejon and 
Moron also relatively soon. 
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Now. I think the program, as I understand it, is well laid out and 
« from now the awarding of bids should proceed in an expeditious 

nanner. I believe they are two or three months behind their projected 
ge schedule now, but I think they are going carefully and that actually 
they are not seriously behind. 

Mr. Forp. You did not mention the bidders by name. In your De- 
partment’s judgment, are they responsible and reliable contractors? 

Mr. Fuorrr. You see, they do not have a performance bond pro- 
cedure in Spain, so in effect the performance by the bidder must be 
euaranteed by one of the Spanish banks. Everyone feels that these 
people are entirely responsible. 

Mr. Forpv. Are these bidders Spanish, American contractors, or 
others ? 

Mr. Frorrr. The names are all Spanish. Whether they are asso 
ciated. and to what degree, with American contractors, I would not 
know. Tassume that there are some. 

Mr. Davis. I believe, Mr. Ford, they are practically all coventures, 
with some American and some Spanish, involved in each. 

I gathered from your comments that you are not particularly con- 
cerned and are not worried about the Spanish construction program. 
Isthat a fair statement of your feeling ? 

Mr. Froere. It seems to me it is a rather logical setup. The biggest 
owner over there is the Air Force, so they are the executive agent. 
They have the Bureau of Yards and Docks doing the actual work. 
That is a logical arrangement. They have a prime contractor there 
to do the preliminary work and always to be there to bid if necessary, 
so We are protected that way. The first bids are all good, and we are 
getting our money’s worth. 

Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman vield ? 

Mr. Davis. Surely. 

Mr. Froop. I wonder why it would not be interesting, in view of our 
experiences in North Africa on similar construction, to have on the 
record the names of the Spanish firms who are the successful bidders 
and contractors on these operations in Spain, naval and air, and at the 
same time, if it is proper and legal—and only if it is proper and legal 
and not because there might be some other objection—the names of any 
American or other nationality associates identified as actual or silent 
partners in these operations. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Secretary, would you be able to furnish that 
information, or would you have to get it through another department ? 

Mr. Frorre. We have the information as to the names of the con- 
tractors. I have that in my office now. 

Mr. Froop. Tamsure ofthat. I would hope so. 

Mr. Frorrr. But as to who are the associates, I do not have that. 

1 do not know whether they have it here in Washington. I do not 
know whether they have it any place short of over there. I suppose 
the banks in Spain would know. 

Mr. SHepparp. Would the gentleman yield for an interjection, 
please ? 

In fact and reality, the people you hold responsible are the prime 
contractors and not the subcontractors; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Frorrr. Yes, but the subcontractor’s bid is protected by a 
guaranty. 
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Mr, Suerrarp. I grant you that. The payiment to the subcontract), 
is protected, but when it comes to the responsibility by and betwee 
the Federal Government and X operator, the prime contractor is tly 
person responsible to you people. 

Mr. Forres. Correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. And the subcontractors are responsible to your prin. 
contractor ; is that not true ? 

Mr. Fiorre. Yes; that would be the plan. 

Mr. Fioop. If the gentleman will yield further, I do not know if ny 
friend from California misunderstands me or not. I am not concerne) 
at this minute with the subcontractors, regardless of what nationalit 
they might be, although I concede, to be consistent, I should be; an 
now that it occurs tomeIam. I had not thought of the subcontractors, 

I am concerned in my original question with your obtaining for the 
record with every degree of attention, of which I am sure you ar 
entirely capable, the information that I request. If you have an 
trouble getting it, or if you meet any resistance for any reason withiy 
your own Department, with the Spanish banks, or anybody any place 
else, I wish you would let me know. 

Mr. Froere. Right, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. The Chair would like to say this, without any obje- 
tion to the gentleman’s position, of course: In order to accomplis 
that end you would either have to go to the banks and various ani 
sundry other operators, or go to the prime contractor directly. The 
shortest course would be to the prime contractor directly; is that noi 
correct ? 

Mr. Fiorre. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you going to be able to accomplish that in the 
time element before which this record will be printed ? 

Mr. Fiorre. I am not sure we can get it. Our first approach would 
be the Bureau of Yards and Docks, but I do not think they would have 
it here. They would have to go to the prime contractor, and maybe 
the prime contractor would have to go to the banks. 

Mr. Froop. At least for the time being we have no problem as we 
enter upon this inquiry until we encounter an obstacle. 

Mr. Fuorre. Right. 

Mr. Fuoop. If and when there is an obstacle, in the words of 
Mr. Justice Holmes, when he was president judge, Supreme Court 
of Judicature of Massachusetts, 


When that situation arises we shall endeavor to deal with it. 


Mr. Frorre. We will proceed on that basis. 
(The following statement was submitted :) 


REPORT ON PRINCIPALS AND PARTNERSHIPS BIDDING ON THE SPANISH BASE PROGRAM 


The following information was supplied by the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
United States Navy, the construction agency in Spain: 

“Insofar as this Bureau can ascertain, there are no American interests involved 
in any of the Spanish subcontracts. It is pointed out that one subcontract for 
the interim fuel storage facilities at Barajas, Muntados, and San Pablo has been 
awarded to an American firm in its entirety, namely the Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works. In addition, it is planned to open bids on March 23, 1955, for the 
installation of the basic pipeline from Rota to Zaragosa. This subcontract will 
require the bidders to be composed of a joint venture of a Spanish firm and al 
American firm, experienced and qualified in the oil-line business. Further plans 
are now being developed for the construction of the fnel terminal at Rota and 
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ye installation of pumping and storage facilities along the right-of-way of 
he POL line. Although basic procedures for this work have not yet been decided 
spon, it is probable that American concerns will be involved either on an overall 
sis or aS a joint venture with a Spanish contractor.’ 


The following additional information was also supplied:) 


(he prime contract for performance of master planning and preparation of 
tailed plans and specifications has been let to a joint venture operating under 
the name of Architects-Engineers, Spanish Bases (AESB), composed of the 

lowing firms: 

Shaw, Metz & Dolio of Chicago 

Metcalf & Eddy of Boston 

Frederic R. Harris of New York 

Pereira & Luckman of Los Angeles 

[The prime contract for construction of the bases has been awarded to a 

int venture operating under the name of Brown-Raymond-Walsh, composed 

f the following American contractors: 

Raymond Concrete Pile Co. of New York 

Walsh Construction Co. of New York 

Brown & Root, Inc., of Houston, Tex. 

fo date, principal subcontracts have been let by Brown-Raymond-Walsh to 
following firms: 

(a) Torrejon Air Base, phase I: 
Contractor—Fomento de Obras y Construcciones 
Amount—151,254,667.51 pesetas ($3,517,550) 
Bank guaranty—30 million pesetas ($697,700) 
Name of bank sanco Comercial Transatlantico 

(b) Zaragosa Air Base, phase I: 
Contractor—Agroman Empresa Constructors 
Amount—77,903,467 pesetas ($1,511,708) 
Bank guaranty—30 million pesetas ($697,700) 
Name of bank—Banco Espanol de Credito 

(c) Interim fuel storage at Barajas, Muntados, and San Pablo: 
Contractor—Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 
Amount—$364,950 (negotiated ) 

(d@) POL line pipe procurement: 
Supplier—Stewarts & Lloyds, Ltd., of London 
Amount—$5,264,426 
Bank guaranty—$350,000 
Name of bank—Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 

Each Spanish subcontractor or joint venture Spanish-American subcontractor 
is required to submit a performance bond in the form of a guaranty by an 
cceptable Spanish bank. After a thorough investigation of the stability and 
reputation of various banking institutions in Spain, the following were found 
ucceptable as providers of performance guaranties: 

Banco de Espana Banco Hispano Americano 
Banco Exterior de Espana Banco Espanol de Credito 
banco Hipotecario Banco de Vizcaya 

Banco de Credito Loeal Banco de Bilbao 

Banco de Credito Industrial Banco Central 

banco Urquijo Banco de Santander 

banco Zaragozano Banco de Aragon 

banco Popular Espanol Banco Mercantile Industrial 
Banco Commercial Transatlantico 

Mr. Surepparp. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. I have completed. Thank you. 

Mr. Surrparp. Gentlemen, you have been very cooperative in your 
responses to the committee. I want to personally compliment eac h one 
of you individually and collectively for the manner in which you 
have made your presentation and the frankness with which you have 
responded. 


Thank you very much for your appearance. 
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Fripay, Fesruary 18, 1955, 
CONTINENTAL DEFENSE PROGRAM 
WITNESSES 


GEN. BENJAMIN W. CHIDLAW, COMMANDER IN CHIEF, CONTI. 
NENTAL AIR DEFENSE COMMAND 


MAJ. GEN. FREDERIC H. SMITH, JR., DEPUTY COMMANDER, con. 7 


TINENTAL AIR DEFENSE COMMAND 
MAJ. GEN. JAMES E. BRIGGS, ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
OPERATIONS, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 


LT. COL. ALBERT B. PARSONS, ACTION OFFICER, DIRECTORATE oF | 


OPERATIONS, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 


LT. GEN. S. R. MICKELSEN, COMMANDING GENERAL, ARMY ANTI. | 


AIRCRAFT COMMAND 
MAJ. GEN. H. McK. ROPER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 


COL. W. S. FULTZ, CHIEF, AA DEFENSE SECTION, NORTH AMERICAN 


BRANCH, OPERATIONS DIVISION, G-3 


LT. COL. J. P. D/AREZZO, CHIEF OF SPECIAL WEAPONS AND AIR | 
DEFENSE DIVISION, OFFICE, CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOP. | 


MENT, OCS 


LT. COL. A. S. HIRSCH, ACTION OFFICER, NORTH AMERICAN | 


BRANCH, OPERATIONS DIVISION, G-—3 


LT. COL. W. P. LEBER, CHIEF, CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 
BRANCH, DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS, DEP LOG 


REAR ADM. ALBERT K. MOREHOUSE, COMMANDER, NAVAL FORCES, | 


CONTINENTAL AIR DEFENSE COMMAND 

CAPT. J. W. LEVERTON, MEMBER OF THE STRATEGIC PLANS DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

CAPT. E. E. GRIMM, MEMBER, GENERAL PLANNING GROUP, OFFICE 
OF CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT SECRE. 
TARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 

R. E. LIVESAY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, PROGRESS REPORTS AND 


STATISTICS, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(COMPTROLLER) 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

General Chidlaw, we are glad to have you here and glad to have with 
us representatives of the other services. We have before us this 
morning representatives of the Army, Navy, and the Air Force. We 
are going to talk about the air defense of the United States. Members 
of this committee well recognize that there could hardly be a more 
important subject than this one. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the importance of the defense of the United States. 

I wish you would let the record show who is here with you at this 
time. Please make available to each member here and the secretarial 
staff the names of these people and what their jobs or titles are. 

General Moore. I have that before the committee. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman, may I ask if there are any mimeo- 
graphed copies of statements to be made this morning? 

Mr. Manon. Do you have available copies of statements for the 
committee ? 
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General Curpiaw. I only have the one copy here, sir. The Air 
Force primary presentation is by General Briggs. We have another 
copy of that. 

General Briees. If that is directed. It is highly classified. 

Mr. Manon. We can have one on the table while you read. 

General Briees. Yes, sir; you may have one to follow. 

Mr. Manon. Please make it available. 

Proceed, General Chidlaw. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF GENERAL CHIDLAW 


General Curptaw. It is my purpose today to give you a few words 
on the history of our countr y’s air defense buildup; to touch briefly 
on what might be called “ ‘our philosophy of air defense ;” and then to 
outline for you the genesis of the present Continental Air Defense 
Command and how it is presently organized. 

I will be followed, as you have said, sir, by the representatives of 
the Air Force, the Army, and the Navy, who will give you, in detail, 
information on current and projected contr ibutions of the respective 
services toward strengthening and improving our capabilities to 
defend the United States against air attack. 


HISTORY OF AIR DEFENSE 


As for our history, as we know it today air defense is a comparative 
newcomer to the field of military science in the United States. Speak- 
ing broadly, our forces had but limited experience with this type of 


operations during World War II. 

Not until Soviet aims became clear ly ev ident following the war and 
the Soviet efforts to duplicate our B-29 long-range bomber in large 
numbers became known was really serious consideration given to the 
Air Defense problem here in this country 

While it is true that certain air defense research and deve lopment 
projects were going forward, I think it can be said that the first major 
step was taken toward the buildup of an effective air defense system 
along in 1948, when the Congress authorized the initial permanent 
detection net of those 75 radar stations, as many of you remember. 

At that time, gentlemen, air defense within the Air Force was a sub- 
ordinate responsibility of the Continental Air Command, with head- 
quarters at Mitchel Air Force Base on Long Island. As the radar 
screen became a reality and plans for a defensive weapons system 
crystallized, the need for a separate organization directing its atten- 
tion exclusively to the problems of air defense became more and more 
apparent. The Air Defense Command was made a separate Air Force 
Command and early in 1951 moved to its present headquarters in 
Colorado. 

Now, in many ways the history of the Army Antiaircraft Command 
par: allels that of the Air Force Air Defense Command. The De spart- 
7 nt of the Army decided that a command structure to have authority 
over all the continental antiaircraft units assigned the air defense mis- 
sion should be created. A nucleus of this command structure was 
established at Mitchel Air Force Base and it, too, moved to Colorado 
at the same time that headquarters of the Air Defense Command was 
opened there. 
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Later in 1951, as I am sure many of you again well remember, the 
Congress established by law the Air Defense Command as a major 
command of the United States Air Force. 

Based on our experiences derived over the last several years, it be- 
came more and more apparent that all the services possessing an air 
defense capability must be directly involved in the defense of our 
homeland. ‘Therefore, on September 1, 1954, the Continental Air 
Defense Command was established as a joint command under the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; the Department of the Air Force being named the 
executive agency. 

Thus you can see our history is quite short—-our experience limited, 
Admittedly, there are still unknowns in the air defense equation. 


PHILOSOPHY OF ATR DEFENSE 


With respect to our philosophy of air defense, let me first state that 
true air defense is not, in our opinion, confined solely to the erection 
of a fortress-type weapons system around a particular critical area 
or any particular target. Such an approach would resemble that of 
i boxer who, round after round, confined himself merely to attempting 
to ward off his opponent’s punches. A boxer, to win, must be pre- 
pared to throw a few knock-out punches himself, so we include the 
counterpunch, the left hook, and the good old roundhouse haymaker 
right ll in our definition of defense. 

The tremendous countering power represented by our Nation’s 
strategic long-range air arm, by our carrier task forces when so de- 
ployed as to strike at vital enemy installations, and by other air ele- 
ments essentiallly offensive in character, are thus most powerful ele- 
ments of our overall national defensive structure and will always 
warrant high priority consideration. 

However, confining myself this morning more specifically to the dis- 
cussion of the air defense of the continental United States against 
air attack, I can say that the objective of our present or any future 
continental air-defense system is to ward off or to reduce to the great- 
est possible extent the impact of enemy aerial attack should our 
national aim of prevention of war itself fail. 

There are certain basic factors implicit in trying to attain this 
objective. 





NEED FOR AIR DEFENSE 


First: Atomic and hydrogen bombs in the hands of the enemy, 
plus constantly improving means of delivering them to the target 
complexes of this country, add up to an urgent need for ever-continu- 
ing improvement of our country’s air defense system to insure our 
national survival. Gentlemen, I do not believe this statement to be 
at all controversial. Differences of opinion are concerned only with 
the question of degree. Thus, the growing enemy air attack capa- 
bilities, weighed against the cost and effectiveness of a defensive force, 
outlines the general dimensions of our continental air defense problem. 

In the light of present knowledge, I am sure we all realize that at 
some point in the future—measured against our national eeonomy— 
and considering always the demands of our Nation’s offensive forces— 
there may well be a point, or, perhaps, better put, an area of dimin- 
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ishing return in this air defense business as we presently know or 
visualize it. 

I think we must constantly analyze and assess the air defense prob- 
im and strive to determine where this area is, in terms of dollars, in 
manpower, in time, and in terms of our national vulnerability. 
Weighed against constantly changing conditions of the Russian 
threat, an exact pinpointed determination of where such point or area 
may ultimately lie is indeed a difficult problem for our Nation’s 
highest Government and miiltary leaders. But we, as a nation, 
should not—must not—allow our preparations to slacken short of the 
tune we reach that presently indeterminate point. 

Mr. Manon. This statement you are reading now is for the record? 

General CuIpLaw. Sir, I am just trying to paint the picture. 

Mr. Manon. Are you not now making a statement that can be put 
in the record ¢ 

General Cuiptaw. Yes, sir; we will make it so available if you 
desire. 


Mr. Manon, Thank you. 
PRIORITY AREAS OF DEFENSE 


General Curptaw. Another factor that we must think about in terms 
of the air defense problem is that our prediction of approach routes 
and target selection by the enemy must be the basis for deployment 
of our defenses. This principle pertains because allotted resources 
probably can never be made available to support a defense system of 
maximum intensity—including planes, missiles, radar coverage and 
the like—over every village, township, or county in the more than 
} million square miles of this broad land of ours. 

We must always, then, be attempting to outguess and outsmart the 
Kremlin planners. They, being aware of our present national policy, 
knowing our national sense of morality and our country’s tradition 
of never having struck the first aggressive blow, undoubtedly assume 
that they will be able to select the time and places of attack and to 
deliver the first blow. 

Thus, the enemy is seen to possess a great deal of flexibility in timing 
his initial strike and in choosing his hydrogen bomb highways. It can 
be readily realized that, for him, the permutations and combinations of 
times, routes, weather conditions, altitudes and the like are almost 
infinite, 

But, as difficult as we admit the prediction of Soviet routes of ap- 
proach to be, nonetheless actual target selection by the enemy is per- 
haps still more difficult to predict. 

His analysis of what constitutes our “Achilles heel” is undoubtedly 
influenced by his own ideology—his own psychology. Many vul- 
nerability studies have been made considering such pertinent factors as 
our most important centers of population and communication, our key 
industrial complexes, our seats of government, the major bases of our 
retaliatory forces and important production centers for our atomic 
stocks, 

Correlation of these many considerations, coupled always with the 
necessity of doing first things first, results in giving defense priority 
to certain highly critical areas of our country, but at the same time 
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progressing always toward giving the maximum defense density we 
can afford to the entire country. 


DEVELOPMENT OF DEFENSE FORCES 


Having arrived at a determination of these relatively higher priority 
areas of defense, the deployment of forces of all services is governed 
by such considerations as I will now mention. 

First, we must provide an adequate early warning system. 

Next, we must ever seek outward extension of our detection and 
tracking capability to take maximum advantage of the range of area 
defense weapons. 

Next, we must dispose our forces in depth in order to keep the enemy 
under continuous attack once we come into contact with him. 

Lastly, because air defense is a split-second business, we must de- 
centralize control to obtain the rapid response to hostile threat which 
our system must have. 

Another factor I would like to discuss is this: In all probability 
the market for air defense will be at its peak on D-day. We must, 
therefore, build our defense around a weapons system which can 
ubsorb and exploit the potential of all elements capable of contributing 
to air defense, even though on a temporary basis. This is certainly 
eee with the principles of war relating to mass and to economy 
of force. 


ORGANIZATION OF CONTINENTAL AIR DEFENSE COMMAND 


This third factor that I have just mentioned leads me to the dis- 
cussion of the genesis of the Continental Air Defense Command and 
how it is organized. 

At the Key West conference, held by the first Secretary of Defense, 
on roles and missions of the services, the Air Force was assigned pri- 
mary responsibility for the defense of the United States against air 
attack. The other services were given collateral functions contribu- 
tory to this mission. Between 1948 and 1954 participation on the part 
of the Army and the Navy was on the basis of mutual agreements 
between the Chief of Staff of the Air Force on the one hand, and of 
the Chief of Staff of the Army and Chief of Naval Operations on 
the other. 

During the past several years our intelligence sources have indicated 
the rapidly growing air attack capability of the Soviet, both in terms 
of weapons of mass destruction and in terms of aircraft capable of 
delivering such weapons. This rapidly increasing threat caused the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to become more and more concerned over the 
adequacy of those existing command channels and interservice agree- 
ments to insure that the maximum defensive effort of all our farces 
could be applied against an air attack on this country by the Soviets. 
After thorough study by the Joint Chiefs of Staff it was determined 
that the establishment of a Joint Air Defense Command was necessary. 
As I mentioned before, on the 1st of September of last year the Con- 
tinental Air Defense Command was activated. The mission of the 
Command is simply stated. It is, “Defend the continental United 
States against air attack.” 
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Regressing just a moment, gentlemen : Offensive operations are gen- 
erally conducted according to one’s own plan, modified only to the 
extent made necessary by enemy reaction. In defensive operations 
the enemy has the initiative and the defensive organization must be 
able to react adequately against any one of many strategies or tactics 
open to that enemy. ‘Thus, in a sense in the air defense of the | nited 
States we must be prepared to dance to the tune the enemy pipes. 
This dictates an overriding requirement for rapid reaction to attacks 
from any direction at any unknown time. It was with this require- 
ment in mind that we have designed the organizational structure of 
the Continental Air Defense Command. 

As I said before, this business of air defense is literally one of split- 
second timing. The difference of a few minutes—even a few seconds, 
possibly—in detecting and destroying a hostile A-bomb carrier could 
mean the lives of thousands. 

Since no one man—or any small group of men at any one head- 
quarters—could ever know or be expected to know what is happening 
every minute of every hour of every day, day and night, in the skies 
over and the approaches to our continent, decentralization of com- 
mand and control downward to the commander on the spot becomes 
a must. 

As we have shown here, we have divided the United States into three 
geographical regions as shown by the colors; each region being the 
air defense area of responsibility of a Joint Air Defense Force. Thus 
we have a Joint Eastern Air Defense Force with headquarters in 
New York; a Joint Central Air Defense Force with its headquarters 
in Missouri; and a Joint Western Air Defense Force with its head- 
quarters near San Francisco. The headquarters of the Joint Conti- 
nental Air Defense Command is there at Colorado Springs. 

Each region is further subdivided into sectors; each sector being 
the air defense area of responsibility of a numbered Joint Air Defense 
division. For example, the Air Defense Control Center of the 30th 
Joint Air Defense Division is at Detroit, and the 33d down at Okla- 
homa City. As shown on the chart, we now have 3 Joint Air Defense 
forces and 12 Joint Air Defense divisions. 

The Joint Air Division Commander is really the battle director and 
exercises operational control over the forces from all services which 
have been furnished him for the air defense of his sector. To assist 
him in planning and the proper team employment of these forces he 
has appropriate Army and Navy representatives on his staff, as 
does the commander at joint air defense force level and at head- 
quarters level at Colorado Springs. 

This, then, is the basis for the joint organization that is responsible 
for defense of the United States against air attack. [Organization 
chart shown to the committee. ] 

This next chart shows how the joint command is supported. 

In the center column in red we show the joint operating organization 
of the Continental Air Defense Command, and in blue the Air Force 
organization. The right column shows the general organization of 
the Army Antiaircraft Command. The left column shows the basic 
organization of the naval forces that are in the continental air defense 
system. For simplicity, the chart shows only one joint air defense 
force and one joint air defense division, whereas you will remember 
We have 3 and 12, respectively. 
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The red lines show the operational control responsibility of the 
joint command, whereas the solid-colored lines running upward are 
lines of normal individual service responsibilities. 

No radical reorganizations or disruptions of the normal functions 
and responsibilities of the different services have been required in the 
establishment of the Continental Air Defense Command and jt; 
subordinate headquarters. 

Command arrangements and administrative and logistics channels 
remain with the service concerned, with operational control and plan- 
ning responsibilities being vested in the commander of his joint force. 

I think most of you have met Lt. Gen. Stanley R. Mickelsen, who 
commands the Army Antiaircraft Command; and Rear Adm. Albert 
K. Morehouse, who commands the naval forces operating in our con- 
tinental air defense system. I want you to know that our people work 
together closely and intimately. These gentlemen are here with me 
today epitomizing the team play required at all levels to insure that we 
achieve the greatest possible air defense capability out of the resources 
which can be allocated from each of the services, consistent with their 
many other and varied missions. 

I realize, gentlemen, that this capsule presentation has hit only the 
high spots of this mighty big subject of air defense. The detailed 
service presentations to follow will elaborate on the points I have dis- 
cussed as well as cover many additional facets of our current and pro- 
jected programs. 

I have noted that many questions will certainly arise as we proceed 
with these discussions, and we are here to do our best to provide the 
answers for you. 

I should like to ask General Briggs to provide a more detailed dis- 
cussion of the Air Force side of this problem. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Arm Force OpssrEcrives AND PROGRAMS 


General Bricces. Gentlemen, the subject of our appearance this 
morning is continental defense, and while it is particularly pointed to 
air defense and combatting those enemy forces which may be launched 
against the United States in the air, I hope that you will not lose sight 
of the defensive aspect of our strategic striking force. Our national 
strategy calls for an adequate defensive posture with strong retalia- 
tion capabilities. It is to be hoped that the aggressor when contem- 
plating attack upon our shores will see possible failure to accomplish 
his purpose coupled with assured destruction of his homeland. With 
this thought in mind, I will proceed to discuss the air defense of the 
United States. 

The purpose of this presentation is to discuss the threat with which 

ve are faced and to present the Air Force objectives and program in 
the development of a continental air defense system to cope with this 
threat. 

The presentation will cover: 

(a) The threat. 


(&) The air defense warning zone. 
(c) The air defense combat zone. 
(¢) ‘The weapon systems. 
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An analysis of the threat with which the United States is faced dur- 
iy the 1955 to 1957 time period provides an indication of the increas- 
ng defense requirements. 

In planning a defense, there are two general types of attack that we 
nust i prepared to meet. 

The first 1s the massive “all out” attack against the United States, 

iesigned to fulfill objectives of neutralizing the United States in one 
trike. This type of attack is relatively easy to detect and identify. 

The second type is the sneak attack with relatively smal! numbers of 
aireraft directe primarily against our offensive striking force and 
Jesigned to neutralize our retaliatory capability. This type of attack 
is harder to detect and identify, but is somewhat less difficult to com- 
bat. A sneak attack followed by a mass attack is also a possibility for 
which we must plan. 

To counter this threat the coordinated effort of military and civil- 
ians alike is required. Civil defense programs must go hand in hand 
with military programs. 

Before discussing our air defense programs and objectives, I would 
‘ke to dwell for a moment on the value of war ning. 

The basic prerequisite for countering any threat is the avail: ibility 
of timely and accurate intelligence. There are two kinds of intelli- 
gence which are of prime interest. First is intelligence regarding a 
potential enemy’s development, production, and force buildup; per- 

mitting us to build a defense system to cope with the future threat. 
The second intelligence requirement is for warning of an impending 
attack. This is known as “early warning,” and obviously must have 
i high priority in our planning. 

Given warning of an imminent attack or one en route, an enemy can- 
not surprise us. Strategic Air Command will not be caught on the 
ground; the air defense forces will be ready, and civilian defense 
measures can be initiated. 

Our regular air defense forces can be brought to full readiness in a 
rather short time during normal duty hours. After normal duty 
hours, more time is necessary to obtain maximum readiness. This is 
(ue to lack of housing at or near our bases and stations resulting in 
lengthy drives for many of our people. 

lw ould like to discuss now our air defense “objectives.” Our con- 
tinental air defense system is composed of two basic parts: the air 
defense combat zone, which includes the active air defense forces of 
the United States and Canada, and the air defense warning zone 
which provides the necessary detection and communications to pro- 
vide “early warning” of an en route air attack. 

The early warning zone is composed of warning lines and supple- 
mentary air defense systems. The mid-Canada line is primarily a 
Canadian project. A certain amount of augmentation to this line is 
to be provided by the USAF. 

A line known as the distant early warning line is also programed. 

Western Electric is continuing the construction and installation of 
this line under an extension of its present contract. The Air Force 
will maintain complete control of all aspects of this project and will 
accomplish directly all phases of the work for which it is responsible 
and which is within its capability. The Canadian Government has 
concurred in principle in the requirement for this distant early warn- 
ing system. 
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The airborne early warning and picket vessel extensions to this sys. 
tem will be discussed by the Navy. 

The Alaskan Air Defense system presently consists of radar sta- 
tions which provide early warning and interceptor control in desig- 
nated areas of Alaska. Alaska’s strategic location places it in a posi- 
tion to furnish early warning and, to some degree, a combat capability 
covering the northwest approaches to the continental United States, 

The Northeast Command system presently consists of United States 
and RCAF-operated radar stations protecting bases in Newfound- 
land and Labrador and Greenland and providing early warning to 
populated areas of Canada and the United States. 

Now I will discuss the combat zone of United States and Canada, 
The basic radar net was approved by Congress in 1948. ‘The deploy- 
ment of these radars was based upon many factors, including location 
of critical targets, probable enemy routes of approach, and terrain. 
The first improvement to the basic system fell within Canada by the 
construction of a joint United States-Canadian radar extension pro- 
gram, nicknamed “Pine Tree.” One-third of these stations were {i- 
nanced by Canada and two-thirds by the United States. 

Getting back to our radar system within the United States, the re- 
sults of day-to-day operational experience, air defense exercises, and 
the reports of scientific study groups emphasized the need for in- 
creased radar coverage. In addition to aircraft contro] and warning 
stations within our critical target areas, defense in depth was needed, 
By constructing new radar stations outward from critical target areas, 
and across likely approach routes more combat time could be afforded 
our interceptors. As a result of this need, and based upon intelli- 
gence estimates several augmentations have been programed. The 
a ee provided the initial step in increasing our depth 
in defense. 


The second augmentation further adds to the defense in depth 
around the critical targets. 

To meet the increasing threat mentioned earlier, a third augmenta- 
tion will be added to the system. 

Another program is in the early planning stage at this time. 

An integral part of this radar net is the Ground Observer Corps. 
This corps depends upon civilian volunteers. The original observer 
net is based on the coverage of our radar system. As our radar cover- 
age has increased to meet the growing threat, an expansion of the 
Ground Observer Corps is necessary. 

An element of our seaward radar coverage is the AEW&C aircraft. 
These aircraft provide an extension of contiguous radar surveillance 
and weapon control from the target area seaward and give us the high- 
ly desirable element of flexibility and mobility in our defense system. 

One of the major problems in air defense is identification. This in- 
volves the assistance and coordination of CAA, the Department of 
Transport of Canada, and our own military flight service. The rapid 
correlation of flight plans furnished by these agencies must be accom- 
plished and where friendly identity is not established, intercept action 
must be taken. ghz 

Air defense identification zones are established around the United 
States and within critical areas inside the borders. By the use of high 
powered homing beacons, aircraft approach the United States in pre- 
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viously assigned corridors and establish their identity before entering 
the States. 

Another of our difficulties is the large amount of air traffic within 
the United States. For emergency use, we now have a coordinated 
plan known as SCAT (security control of air traffic) that provides for 
the temporary diversion or grounding of all unessential civil and mili- 
tary air traflic during air attack per iods. 

A further improvement in our air-defense system is being made by 
the conversion to a semiautomatic system, known as SAGE. I will not 
get into a lengthy discussion of the operation of this system, since an 
excellent film will be shown you during your later budget hearings. 

SAGE installation will be made first in the areas of high target pri- 
ority, then over critical approach routes, and finally to the remainder 
of the combat zone. Conversion to the SAGE system is based upon 
yrocurement lead times and a planned installation rate. 

I have outlined our warning and control program status and objec- 
tives in continental air defense. 

To complete the Air Force part of the continental air-defense pro- 
gram, I will touch on the weapons employed in conjunction with this 
warning and control system. 

At the present time all our fighter interceptor squadrons in the Air 
Defense Command are equipped with jet interceptors capable of inter- 
cepting and destroying enemy aircraft under most weather conditions. 
The units are strategically located to provide maximum defense in 
depth for vital industrial and population centers and our strategic 
striking force. 

Further improvement in our defense can be expected through im- 
proved and newly developed surface-to-air missiles. 

BOMARC is being developed by the Air Force to provide a long- 
range surface-to-air missile capability. 

Because of their geographical location, Alaska and Northeast Air 
Command become a forward line of defense for the continental United 
States. Interceptor squadrons operating from these areas are located 
on likely approach routes and will detect and intercept aircraft ap- 
proaching the United States through their areas. 

To augment these regular Air Force units in emergencies, plans have 
been developed for the employment of units from Tactical Air Com- 
mand, Strategic Air Command, Air Training Command, and Navy 
possessing an air fighting capability. In addition, Air National Guard 
squadrons and Air Force Reserve squadrons will be assigned to ADC 
on D-day for the air defense mission. 

Gentlemen, I have only been able to highlight the Air Force objec- 
tives and programs in so short a time period. There are many other 
facets of continental air defense in which we are most interested but 
which are the direct responsibility of the Army or the Navy. These 
other portions on which all three services are working hand in hand 
will be discussed by the speakers that follow. 

Following me the Army is scheduled, and I introduce, with your 
permission, General Mickelsen, commanding general, Army Anti- 
aircraft Command. 

Mr. Manon. You have given us a very interesting statement, Gen- 
eral Briggs. 

Will you proceed, General Mickelsen ? 
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PARTICIPATION OF THE ARMY IN CONTINENTAL AIR DEFENSE 


General Micketsen. I am here merely to introduce the experts for 
the Army. 

As you know, I am commander of the Antiaircraft Command under 
General Chidlaw, and I am stationed at Colorado Springs. 

The Army is charged with the responsibility for the organization, 
training, and equipping of Army antiaircraft units and for providing 
Army forces as required for defense against air attack in accordance 
with joint doctrine and procedures approved by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

We will give you today a picture of how the Army is going about 
meeting its responsibilities in the antiaircraft field. 

All antiaircraft units in the United States, except those battalions 
which are assigned to schools and infantry and armor divisions, are 
assigned to me and in turn they are under the operational control of 
the Continental Air Defense Command, commanded by General 
Chidlaw. 

Colonel Fultz, assisted by Colonel Hirsch from the Operations Di- 
vision of G-3, Department of the Army General Staff, will make the 
Army’s presentation to you. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed, Colonel Fultz. 

Colonel Fuurz. The purpose of this presentation is to provide you 
with current information on the plans and status of the Army’s anti- 
aircraft portion of the continental United States defense. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The total present Army program provides for a combination of 
antiaircraft battalions consisting of Nike, gun, and skysweeper bat- 
talions. One-third of the battalions will be National Guard not in 
active service with equipment only emplaced onsite. This leaves two- 
thirds of the battalions to be manned by the Regular Army. Al] Nike 
battalions will be manned by Regular Army units. 

The Army increases Nike battalions at a planned rate with a result- 
ant decrease in gun battalions as we convert about two-thirds of the 
gun battalions to Nike. The remaining Nike battalions required will 
be newly activated units. As of February 1, the Army’s planned de- 
ployments are on schedule. 

The National Guard units will have their equipment emplaced onsite 
with a small civilian caretaker detachment (members of the unit) to 
maintain the equipment. The remainder of the battery report to the 
site from their homes or businesses upon receiving an alert. Generally 
speaking, National Guard units will occupy sites vacated by Regular 
Army gun units as they are converted to Nike. 

At the present time there are the equivalent of several battalions 
of National Guard antiaircraft onsite (several individual batteries 
from different battalions). 

The plan of phasing the National Guard battalions into the system 
is utilized as a guide only. Intangibles in the program prevent meet- 
ing an exact phasing schedule. However, the end goal is expected to 
be accomplished as planned. 

In North America on February 1, 1955, the Army antiaircraft units 
are defending areas in Alaska, Greenland, and the United States. 
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[he present antiaircraft continental United States defense provides 
protection for certain cities and Strategic Air Command bases, naval, 
and atomic energy installations. 

The total areas to be defended in the United States by the end of the 
present program adds to the present defense additional cities, Strategic 
\ir Command bases, and atomic ener cy installations. 

The next part described is the Nike program. 

The present weapon is capable of effectively combating any Soviet 
aircraft that can be launched against us. Nike’s range, altitude, and 
lethality capabilities are vastly superior to any other antiaircraft 
weapon now operational. 

Each battery requires a control area and a launcher area. The 
control area is where the radars and computer are located and requires 
approximately eight acres. The area between the control area and 
the launcher area is required for line of sight and to lay the cables. 
Equipment limitations require that this area be between 3,000 and 
16,000 feet. We attempt to obtain easement rights only over the line 

of sight area. 

The launcher area requires 43 acres: 10 for equipment and 33 for 
safety area for the protection of the public in case of an accidental 
explosion. 

A typical launcher area consists of 3 underground magazines, with 
{launchers each, 1 launcher on the elevator and 3 aboveground unre- 
vetted launchers. The aboveground launchers will be loaded only 
in case of an alert. The battery will accommodate the future Nike 
missile. 

The site also will accommodate a battery assembly area where the 
missiles are assembled. 

Troop housing is also located at the site. 


REAL-ESTATE ACQUISITION 


A problem in the Nike program is the acquisition of real estate. 
This problem is presented because controversy over real estate for 
Nike batteries also is the one problem in the program that occasionally 
plagues the individual Congressman as well as the Army. 

First the method of selection of sites. A map reconnaissance of 
the defended area is made and all sites that can be located on Federal 
(rovernment-owned land are so located, if they are tactically suitable. 
Next the Army locates State, municipal, or county-owned I: und suitable 
for a site. The defense is then filled out with sites on private land. 

The basic requirement for a Nike site is that the contro] area must 
have the best possible radar coverage (an unobstructed line of sight 
tothe target). This requirement results in the control areas gener ally 
being located on the highest elevations in the vicinity, to eliminate 
masking from tall buildings and trees. 

Prior to visits to local government sites or to private sites an un- 
classified conference is held with local officials informing them of the 
value of the weapon, general construction criteria and the fact that 
public and private sites will be required. After the briefings local 
cote and private landowners are requested for right of entry 
to determine tactical and technical suitability of the parcel of land 
under consideration. If controversy is to arise it will generally come 


up at this time. 
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After tentative selection of the site a detailed real estate planning 
report is prepared and the plan submitted to Secretary of the Army, 
Office Secretary of Defense, and Armed Services Committees of Con- 
gress for approval. After approval the sites are acquired. To date, 
Jand for half of the sites has been acquired. 


CONSTRUCTION STATUS 


Construction for a Nike site requires considerable heavy work to 
build the underground magazines. We attempt to phase construction 
to coincide with the readiness of a unit to occupy the site. If the read- 
iness of the site does not coincide with the readiness of the unit, the 
unit occupies a temporary site, generally on Government-owned land 
in the defended area pending completion of the construction. At the 
present time, construction is lagging deployment by about 2 months, 
Such items as delay in land acquisition, change in construction design, 
labor troubles, delay in construction equipment receipt, and inclement 
weather have caused the lag. As of February 1, 1955, construction has 
been initiated on all but two of the batteries for the first half of the 
program. 

It is anticipated that construction will catch up with deployment by 
April of this year. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The Army is attempting to provide even better defensive antiair- 
craft weapons for the future. 

First, although the Nike I system is operational and deployed ac- 
tively in the continental United States air defenses, research and de- 
velopment to refine and improve the system has not ceased. To men- 
tion a few activities, the Army is working on the improvement of re- 
liability of an already very reliable system in addition to other im- 
provements. 

A major increase in performance will be provided by the next Nike 
missile, an improvement to Nike I. The improved system will consist 
of modified Nike I ground equipment. Thus the large investment in 
the present Nike equipment and real estate will not be lost by this 
action. 

The Army is also developing logical improvements and moderniza- 
tion of existing equipment (gun and skysweeper) to keep up with the 
progress made by modern aircraft. 

In summary: 

1. The end goals of the Army’s antiaircraft programs can and will 
be met. 

2. Nike is the only operational ground-to-air antiaircraft missile 
system in the United States Armed Forces. The Army places complete 
confidence in Nike. 

3. The problems such as land acquisition and construction which are 
inherent to any large project, such as the Nike program, are not insur- 
mountable and are rapidly being overcome. 

4. And lastly, future missile developments will vastly improve our 
present defense systems. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

We will now hear from Rear Admiral Morehouse. 
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PARTICIPATION OF THE NAVy IN CONTINENTAL AtR DEFENSE 


Admiral Morenovse. I would like to give a brief description of 
the makeup and functions of my command before introducing Captain 
Leverton who will cover the subject of the Navy’s participation in 
Continental Air Defense in more detail. 

The operating staff of the Naval Forces, Continental Air Defense 
Command, exists at 3 principal levels. Commander Naval Forces, 
CONAD, and his staff at Colorado Springs represents the Navy at 
the C-in-C level. The next lower echelon is at the regional level, 
Eastern Air Defense and Western Air Defense, where COMNAYV- 
EASTCONAD and COMNAVWESTCONAD act as naval com- 
ponent commanders for Commander Joint Eastern Air Defense Force 
and Commander Joint Western Air Defense Force. These naval 
commands consist of a captain, U. S. N., and a small staff of 3 or 4 
officers who coordinate all naval activities that involve Continental 
Air Defense within the geographical areas of these commands. The 
Central Air Defense Force, however, has a single Naval Deputy 
assigned to his headquarters as do all 12 of the Air Defense divisions. 
These officers represent NAVFORCONAD at this third level and 
are directly under the Joint Air Defense Division Commander in the 
same manner as the naval component commanders at the 2 higher 
command levels. In all cases the naval staff are physically located in 
the joint headquarters of the Joint Command. I have here a chart 
that illustrates the organization just described. 

The functions of the naval forces, Continental Air Defense Com- 
mand, are: 

1. To exercise operational control of all naval forces assigned or 
otherwise allocated for employment in the contiguous radar coverage 
of the continental United States air defense in accordance with the 
orders or instruction of CINCONAD. 

2. To coordinate with appropriate fleet and training commands for 
provision of Naval augmentation forces for CONAD. 

3. To coordinate arrangements for providing above-mentioned 
forces for operational control by CINCONAD in accordance with 
JCS approved plans, doctrines, and procedures. 

4. Coordinate arrangements for providing appropriate air defense 
commanders with required information relative to the status and 
operating characteristics of all naval forces allocated for continental 
air defense. 

5. Coordinate—as necessary—for control of antiaircraft batteries 
of vessels in port by the air defense commander through the local 
Army antiaircraft control center, if one is established, otherwise 
through a Navy antiaircraft control center. 

The principal naval contributions to a full-time defense function 
at the present time are the picket vessels of the coastal contiguous 
radar system. These ships are in effect mobile radars which extend 
the coastal radar coverage beyond its normal range. They (the picket 
vessels) are equipped with suitable electronic equipment and trained 
perenne! to direct and control interceptors in destroying attacking 
ombers. 

Ships presently used for this purpose are DERS ? which today man 
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two stations in the Atlantic. Other ships are available now for employ. 
ment in emergency or for major exercises. ‘Two weeks ago we com. 
missioned the first YAGI 7 a converted Liberty ship. Eventual) 
there will be ships m the Atlantic and ships on the Pacific coast, 

These ships are under military command of sea frontier con- 
manders who support them logistically and handle their adminis 
tration and training. While on station they will come under the 
operational control of C-in-C CONAD through the various echelons 
of his command which include all elements of NAVFORCONAD. 

One of the primary functions of the naval forces CONAD organi. 
zation is to establish procedures in times of peace that will make naval 
augmentation forces effective and their services timely in the actual 
air defense of our country. When a real emergency comes along 
the system should function ri pidly and smoothly. The shore-based 
naval aircraft of the fleet carrier squadrons, Marines, and training 
commands, who are not otherwise employed on primary missions, 
report immediately in accordance with existing doctrines and previous 
agreements, to the local aircraft control and © warning or air defense 
direction center which is directly under the Air Defense Division 
command of their district. They are employed in the same manner 
as regular Air Defense Command interceptors until the emergency is 
over. But it should be remembered that there are certain limitations 
on the effectiveness of standard Navy day fighters in the all-weather 
role that Continental Air Defense calls for in darkness or poor 
visibility. 

All naval vessels with air search radar are potentially valuable to 
the CONAD command. Reports of contacts at sea are transmitted 
through fleet communication centers and forwarded to the Air Defense 
Regional Command where they are filtered with information held on 
transoceanic flight schedules. To improve and accelerate this service, 
the fleet commanders are establishing means for filtering these reports 
at their headquarters before forwarding them to the CONAD system. 

Naval combatant ships have a heavy and valuable antiaircraft 
potential and, when in port, a portion of this is made available for 
air defense. ‘Coordinated by the AAA the naval batteries are in- 
doctrinated in the antiaircraft doctrine of the area and could, 
emergency, provide a large amount of firepower from their conven- 
tional antiaircraft batteries. 

COMNAVFORCONAD has the responsibility of coordinating the 
employment of all these naval capabilities in the interests of Con- 
tinental Air Defense. With the regional commands at headquarters 
Joint Eastern Air Defense and Joint Western Air Defense Command 
and the naval deputies at the headquarters of each division, he is in 
position to be responsible for overall planning and the indoctrination 
of all naval units. 

In addition to these functions I have just mentioned, the com- 
manders of both fleets will soon embark on a project of operating the 
distant early warning sea barriers. Although responsive to the Con- 
tinental Air Defense Command requirements, they will not come 
under CINCONAD. Because of their location they will be a fleet 
responsibility employing DER’s and AEW aircraft of the WY-2. 
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RC-121, type in carrying out their early warning function in both 
oceans. 

| would like now to introduce Captain Leverton, member of the 
strategic Plans Division, Continental Defense Planning Section, in 

e Office of Chief of Naval Operations. He will present the pro- 
vram in more detail. 

_ Manon. Thank you, Admiral. 

Captain Leverton. This statement is classified overall top secret, 
because all the naval strategic plans for the continent: al United States 
ire included in the statement. Certain parts are of lower classification. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the previous speakers and your ques- 
tions to them have demonstrated that the subject of continental de- 
fense is a broad one. It covers defensive arrangements for combating 
every type of attack which might be launched against us, atomic 
bombs, guided missiles from submarines, mines, tor pedoes, clandestine 
weapons, and sabotage. It covers passive defense as well as active 
defense, both military and civilian. The average person considers 
only the threat of atomic bombs delivered by Soviet aircraft, so the 
\ir-defense programs receive by far the greatest public attention and 
emphasis. However, there are other threats, though they are not so 
spectacular. The programs for continental de fense have been ap- 
proved by the National Security Council. Some of the programs are 
clearly defined, but others are more difficult to circumscribe as they 
are parts of Navywide programs for forces and facilities on a world- 
wide basis. Part of the naval continental defense program would 
have been instituted had there been no continental defense policy as 
such. Part of the overall naval program for continental defense had 
ilready been started. The ocean areas with which continental de- 
fense is concerned are normal naval operating areas and naval plans 
call for protecting the United States from attack through those areas. 

In addition to the various continental defense programs, the naval 
activities in planning, training, and providing forces to augment the 
combat and warning capability of the continental air defenses are 
not only a significant part of continental defense, but a significant 
part of the overall naval effort. though this is not a separate budget 
item attributable to continental defense. 

As long as naval forces are required in an area of operations for 
ohne purpose, say air defense, we try to make them as versatile as 
possible, while remembering that each force has a primary mission. 
The time may come in view of technical advances on the parts of 
ourselves and our potential enemies when these particular defense 
forces are no longer required for this specialized duty. Then, for 
example, the radar picket ships of the warning system could revert to 
ocean escort duty, could be employed in picket duty in some other 
area of operations or could take part in fleet operations. On the 
other hand, other forces, procured for missions other than continental 
defense, are capable of taking part in air defense. Naval forces have 
a built-in air defense capability and can, and do, contribute to con- 
tinental defense by detecting, intercepting, and destroying enemy 
aircraft. 

(There followed a classified presentation, with charts, of the Navy 
program for providing forces and facilities and the concept of peace- 
time and wartime operations for continental defense, including air 
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defense warning and combat systems, location and destruction of 
enemy submarines and surfaced forces engaged in either overt or covert 
operations. This presentation included an estimate of the threat jy 
each field together with the capabilities of the programed forces to 
deal with them.) 

Admiral Morehouse has already explained that the main function 
of the naval element of the Continental Air Defense Command is to 
provide for the introduction of the Navy’s combat strength into the 
air defense picture in case of emergency. Though we have these pro- 
grams, which I have covered, for specific purposes, it is a fact that 
everything the Navy has and everything the Navy is doing is for 
defense of the United States. Our forces are versatile and were de- 
signed for flexibility and mobility, to apply strength at the proper 
time and place. When we are under attack, the time and place is 
where the enemy attack force is. We have plans and are improving 
them—with the idea of finding the enemy as far from our shores as 
possible, and subjecting him to continuing attack, to bring into the 
fight everything which he can contribute. Some of the effort will be 
under naval commanders far out in the ocean areas; some of the effort 
will be under the various components of the Continental Air Defense 
Command. 

As you proceed through the budget hearings, you will get details 
of guided-missile programs, shipbuilding and conversion programs, 
electronic developments, and aircraft programs. All of these are tied 
in with continental defense, and all contribute on some measure. 

{ Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. That was very interesting, Captain. We thank you 
very much. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. Gen- 
eral Chidlaw, did you complete your overall presentation this 
morning ? 

General Cumpiaw. Yes, sir; I think we have endeavored to give you 
a picture, realizing there would be areas on which certain questions 
would arise. The formal presentation is completed, sir. 


COST OF CONTINENTAL DEFENSE 


Mr. Manon. General Moore, I have before me a statement entitled 
“Continental Defense.” It is two pages long. I believe it is perhaps 
a publication of the Department of Defense. 

General Moorr. That is so, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I will read the last two paragraphs. 


In view of the committee’s desire for information on the costs of continental 
defense, each of the military departments has prepared estimates of the amounts 
programed for specific continental air-defense activities for fiscal years 1954, 
1955, and 1956. These estimates include funds not only in procurement and 
public-works appropriations which, due to their singular applicability, can be 
specifically identified as relating to continental air-defense programs, but also 
include estimates of research and development, military personnel, and other 
operating costs allocable to continental air-defense programs. These estimates 
are valid as indications of general orders of magnitude. 

Estimated obligations during fiscal year 1954, and amounts programed in the 
President’s budget for fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 for continental air- 
defense programs, are as follows: 

Army: In 1954, $776 million; 1955, $903 million; and in 1956, $938 million. 
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The comparable figures for the Navy are: 1954, $52 million; 1955, $222 million; 
1956, $399 million. 

The comparable figures for the Air Force are: In 1954, $1,080 million; in 
1955, $1,248 million; in 1956, $1,982 million. 

The total funds which might be chargeable to continental defense from all 
services in fiscal year 1954 would be $1, 908 million; for fiscal year 1955 would 
be $2,373 million; and for fiscal year 1956 would be $3,319 million. 

The cost of continental defense, General Chidlaw, is moving up- 
ward, you will note, from the information which we have had com- 
piled here. I do not expect you to speak in detail as to the budgetary 
matters, since that is not exactly your field. I would like to get the 
views of you and your associates here with respect to how far we are 
eoing up with this cost. In fiscal year 1956 it is estimated to be 
$3, 319 million. What will it be in fiscal years 1957, 1958, 1959, 1960, 
and 1961? What do you think it looks like? 

General Cumiaw. Well, measured against the growing threat, 

I feel that costs in that order of magnitude will prevail for some time 
tocome. You saw the technological advances which are being made 
in the system this morning, not only on the part of the Air Force but 
on the part of our sister services. ‘Those things cost a lot of money. 
Of course, those are the factors which increase the effectiveness of 
the system. 

While I have no crystal ball, sir, to look into on the time of this 
buildup, I can say that certainly within the foreseeable future—be- 
tween now and I would say 1960—until our automatic or semiauto- 
matic systems come into being, our costs will be substantial, in that 
order of magnitude, I would say. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean to say that our costs will be $3 billion 
plus probably for the next few years, or do you mean that the in- 
canal during the next few years will be along the line of the increase 
during the last 2 or 3 years? 

General Cutptaw. I do not think it will be on the order of those 
lines, sir. Being new, we are starting from taw really, building up. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General CutpLtaw. I would have to review the programs and cost 
them back, which I have not done personally. But I would agree 
that the cost would be rising for the next year or two. I would have 
to ask General Briggs to speak on that. 

General Brices. Generally that should level off in the next several 
years, because the installations have been essentially made. 

Mr. Manon. You do not foresee now figures in the range of $6 
billion or $8 billion a year for continental defense ? 

General Briaes. No, sir. 


NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT FLIGHTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Manon. You, of course, are concerned with the flights of air- 
craft in the United States and the air surrounding the United States. 
Approximately how many landings and takeoffs are there of air- 
craft? I have heard you give that figure before. It has slipped 
my mind. Will you give it now? 

General Curaw. Of course, affecting our identification problem 
we have to remember there are between 25,000 and 30,000 internal 
flights per day which we have to monitor or have knowledge of, plus, 
I believe, some 600 international flights in and out. 
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Mr. Manon. Supply us with your best figures. 
(The following information was furnished :) 


(@) The average number of takeoffs and landings per day controlled by CA, 
at all ZI facilities is 49,163. 

(b) The average number of takeoffs and landings per day controlled by AACs 
(ZI) is 18,011. 

(c) The average number of takeoffs and landings per day controlled by Nay, 
at all ZI Navy installations is 11,731. 

(d) Total takeoffs and landings per day is 78,545, or 39,272 flights. 

Nore.—The above figures do not include a substantial number of unrecorded. 
uncontrolled, internal flights, mostly private light planes. 

An informal check with CAA on the number of international flights deter 
mined that specific figures were not available, but that the estimate of 6 
daily was believed to be reasonably accurate by that agency. 


VALUE OF NIKE 


Do you think, General Mickelsen, that this Nike is really going to 
be an effective weapon against the modern jet of today and perhaps the 
jet of 2 or 3 years from now ¢ 

General Mickeisen. Yes, sir; I do. This should not be on the 
record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. General Mickelsen, I wish you would advise whether 
or not you feel the Nike is a dependable weapon upon which we can 
rely for the defense of this country, within the limitations of range 
and other factors that might be considered in connection with any 
weapon. In other words, can we put faith in this weapon, or is it just 
something we talk about ? 

General Micketsen. Mr. Chairman, I will give an unqualified as 
surance to the committee that Nike can be relied upon to the extent 
you have questioned me, not only from the standpoint of reliability 
but from the standpoint of lethality, and that the United States has 
in the Nike a weapon of great potential and great defensive ability 
capable of operating against any known aircraft or any aircraft pro- 
jected into the future of the next 5 years or so. 

Mr. Manon. That would include the reciprocating type of plane 
or bomber, as well as the jet ? 

General Micketsen. As well as the jet; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. 


IMPROVEMENT OF AIR DEFENSE SYSTEMS 


General Chidlaw, our air defense is improving. There seems to be 
no doubt about the fact that we have better gadgets and more of them 
a better warning system and all of that. Of course, the other countries 
of the world are also improving their systems. Our potential enemies 
no doubt are improving their systems of offense and defense. Rela- 
tively speaking, is this country getting more secure from air attack 
or less secure ? 

General Cuipiaw. I firmly believe we are getting more secure, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you explain that? 

General Cuiptaw. I should like to elaborate on that for the record. 

Quite naturally there are limitations to any manual system. We 
described today’s system as the manual system, because it depends 
upon an analysis of the individual in transmitting information and 
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the like. We are moving, as we pointed out this morning, into a 
semiautomatic system in which not only can we handle this data— 
analyze it, digest it, and transmit it—at a much more rapid rate, but 
we can also handle a much bigger volume of data. We are able to 
handle bigger raid sizes, for example. 

Certainly while we are talking about the field of what we call the 
“air breathing weapons,” sir, as distinguished from the interconti- 
nental ballistics missile, which I am sure the committee is familiar 
with, in the field of air breathing weapons we feel we are making 
substantial strides. I do not mean to be facetious, but as I try to 
express it: How high is up? How fast are we getting ahead of what 
the enemy’s threat is? We do not know, because we do not know what 
the enemy’s threat tomorrow will be. We feel sure we know what he 
jas today in the type 3¢ and type 39 bombers and to a lesser degree 
in the field of his high-yield weapons, but measured against what we 
had a couple of years ago we certainly know that we have made 
-ubstantial improvements. 

Mr. Manon. A few years ago the potential enemy had practically 
no bombers capable of reaching the United States, and now he is 
increasing the number of his bombers capable of reaching the United 
States, 

General Cuiptaw. Well, ever since the TU-4 came into being he 
could reach the United States. We feel that the TU-—4 is an improved 
sort of B-29, or roughly corresponding to our B-50. Since that time 
le has had the capability of reaching this country in substantial 
numbers. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Srxes. General Chidlaw,. I think this presentation has been 
most informative and most helpful to the committee. Certainly you 
and your associates have given us a thorough and complete picture. 
It is very helpful for us to have you men who are out in the field, 
with your fingertips right on this problem, come to us and talk about 
your problem. 


AMOUNT OF DETAIL IN PRESENT OPERATIONS 


I confess I am somewhat disturbed about the possibility of finding 
this important command bogged down in a maze of detail. From 
what you have told us you have a tremendous responsibility just 
trying to keep track of what goes on in this country. 

General Curptaw. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. It could be very difficult and involved to sift out the 
things that are possible sources of danger, or that carry possible 
threat of danger, and differentiate between the safe and the unsafe. 
I frankly wonder whether it is humanly possible to do that. Is there 
a possibility that you can get bogged down in such a mass of detail, 
trying to keep up with all these things, that you cannot put your 
linger on the danger spots in time? 

General Cuiptaw. As I just pointed out, Mr. Sikes, the problems 
of identification alone, when you figure 25,000 to 30,000 internal flights 
a day, flights originating in the United States, is quite great. We 
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have reduced the unknowns in that particular system of it, or in that 
equation, in that number, to roughly some 30 a “day. Two years ago 
it was 100 or more per day. ‘That is the sort of progress we have made 
in our identification sy stems. 

We still have to “scramble” aircraft or alert General Mickelsen’s 
antiaircraft systems, as I say, roughly for 30 of those flights. We are 
slowly bringing that number ‘dow na little bit. ‘here is a tremendous 
amount of detail that one has to watch. 

In our presentation this morning we endeavored to point out our 
decentralization of control downw ard to our Joint Air Division level, 
and it almost has to be that way, sir. You just cannot encompass the 
things that are happening over more than 3 million square miles of 
our country. The administration of this widespread system is indeed 
a tremendous task. 

In the organization of our joint command structure I presume that 
were we to have more qualified people—qualified in air-defense work— 
we could have separated completely the CONAD top staff from the 
three levels of Army, Navy, and Air Force. But we found, due to 
personnel limitations—I do not mean just numberswise; I am talking 
about experience and everything else—we were forced to consolidate 
a staff as we have. I think it is working and can be made to work. 

Frankly, we need bolstering in a few “spots, but that is not your 
problem, sir. It is the problem of the three departments to help us 
out in that field. 


PROBLEMS OF CONSTANT ALERT STATUS 


Mr. Srxes. That is a reassuring answer, but I would like to ask this: 
It seems that you would have to be on a state of almost constant alert. 
This isnot war. There is not nowa declared war. There is no shoot- 
ing at the moment. It is hard to keep people keyed up to the type of 
alert that I think may be necessary for the job you are doing. People 
are human. They eat food. They get married and have babies 
They take vacations. They go to ball games. How do you maintain 
the kind of constant alert and vigilance your job seems to require 
without wearing everybody out? 

General Curpiaw. Letting my hair down a little bit, we do wear 
people out, sir. We wear people out. 

I am going to ask Gen. Fred Smith to back me up with some of these 
figures. Only 2 years ago we were obliged to hold our young pilots— 
boys right out on the firing line—on the alert as much in some cases 
as 110 hours a week. That was not the average, sir. We had an 

average at that time of some 75 to 80 hours a w eek. 

General Smiru. That is right, sir. 

General Cumpiaw. We got more pilots trained. We got them better 
trained. 

We, again, have learned to distinguish a little better between the 
true and the false, or at least we sense we do. We have been able t 
bring that back to a figure of maybe 60 to 65 hours a week now. [am 
sorry I cannot give you the specific figures. I could get them for 
you. 

As you say, when you are putting those lads out there for 100 hours 
a week, counting the riding and driving time, since very few of them 
live on the post, you can just imagine the time that is left them with 
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their families, to talk to their youngsters. Some of them did not even 
ve their kids. 

It is pretty difficult to keep the morale up under those states of alert. 
General Mickelsen has perhaps the same thing even more in some 
ways, because he has to have his lads standing right by the Nike in- 
stallations all the time. 

There again we try to work it out. We try to be just as fair as we 
can in getting a little leave for these boys when we can spare them. 

It sounds like I am building up a case purely for air defense, but 
we are all busy in this military business these days. Over the Christ- 
mas holidays a lot of the military were able to get leaves. We, un- 
fortunately, could not give our youngsters those kinds of privileges. 
They recognized that. They recognize what the “old man” means 
when he says they cannot have it. 

General Mickelsen, would you like to add something to that? 

General MickeLsEen. I would like to comment on that off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. I take it you are not disturbed about the situation now. 
You feel that the men on these installations have the esprit de corps 
and the facilities that make them willing to stay right in the middle 
of this job if they have to? You are not worried about that / 

General MickeLsEN. That is true. I want to say one thing: The 
communities are doing a wonderful job in helping these men to main- 

tain this high esprit. The most revealing thing I have found recently 
is the attitude of communities toward the units they have in the heart 
of the villages or cities. 

General Cuiptaw. Mr. Sikes, we see a little “balm of Gilead” in 
this particular thing, in that when we get these outer warning lines 
established, when we know they are fully reliable, then we can relax 
our alert requirements a little bit, and then I think you can see, par- 
ticularly as we leave the perimeter of the country, we can relax our 
requirements. For example, let us take one of our inner divisions 
now, where we are obliged to stand alert right around the clock, like 
we are obliged to do on the outside of the country. I think we can 
cut back and make substantial gains there, to back off on some of 
these rigid requirements, provided we can man that within the time 
span of the warning zone. I think we can make real advances there. 


FUTURE WARNING SYSTEM 


Mr. Srxes. You have outlined to the committee a picture of a future 
warning network that appears to offer a very high degree of protection 
from surprise attack. I must admit I am somewhat concerned about 
the situation now. I have the feeling, rightly or wrongly—and I 
hope it is wrong—that even the warning line which we now have in 
operation is not particularly effective. Would you comment on that, 
on or off the record ? 

General Cuiptaw. I will comment off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AID FROM INTELLIGENCE ABROAD 


Mr. Stxrs. How much warning can we count on from intelligence 
abroad? Hy that I mean warning of an impending buildup as well as 
warning of the initation of an actual strike. 
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General Cuiptaw. I do not think I can do more than hazard ay 
opinion on that, sir. Off the record, please. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


COMPUTING MACHINES 


Mr. Sixes. Are the IBM computing machines which you are bring- 
ing into your program to be bought or leased / 

General Cuiptaw. They are to be pureht ased. 

General Smirn. That is right, sir. They will be Government p Op 
erty. They will be maint: ‘ined by the IBM Co. in certain specialized 
areas 

Mr. Srxes. But they will belong to the Government ? 

General Smrrn. They will belong to the Government; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Andrews? 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman, may I reserve my questions until 
later ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Mr. Deane? 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman, it was my pleasure to be in Colorado 
Springs the past week end, where I had the benefit, along with a lot 
of our other colleagues, of a briefing by General Chidlaw and other 
members of his staff. 

While you have covered a great deal of what you told us at that 
time, General Chidlaw, I am convinced that this Committee would be 
tremendously impressed if they would visit your command and see 
your operations. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. I was impressed with certain observations made by 
Mr. Sikes: It seems like we are in a David and Goliath period. 
With all of our defenses, are we sure that some fellow with a sling- 
shot would not be able to pierce our network ¢ 

I feel gratified to know that your command and the various services 
are working i in such close harmony in seeking an answer to the de- 
fense of our country. 

General Chidlaw, I direct this thought to you and the members of 
your staff. 


CONTINENTAL DEFENSE AND 'THE CAPACITY FOR RETALIATION 


I am particularly concerned with the relationship between our mili- 
tary planning for offensive action and the effectiveness of our con- 
tinental defense system in the event that our capacity for massive 
retaliation does not prove to be a deterrent to the enemy. 

These are the questions: 

If we were destroying Soviet targets at the same time they were 
destroying our cities, would the resulting devastation be such that we 
could not carry on a war after that ? 

(The following was submitted :) 


That goes back to the many vulnerability studies that are beyond our ©co¢- 
nizance. However, it appears reasonable to assume that, in an exchange 0! 
the type you describe, the resulting devastation would represent the most si£- 


nificant military—social setback in the history of our country. 
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Nevertheless, even limited knowledge of our relative position with respect 
the U. S. S. R. would indicate that the resiliency of our society and industry 
and our residual offensive capability would be such as to permit us to carry 
on a War although it would obviously be of diminishing intensity for some time 


Mr. Deang. How many H-bombs could we absorb and still be in 
, position to mobilize? If any of these questions must be off the re 
ord. you will know how to treat them ? 

(The following was submitted :) 


With regard to the question that Mr. Deane has asked about how many 
H-bombs we can absorb and still be in a position to mobilize, frankly, we do not 
ave the answer. It is believed that Dr. Fleming and his people are currently 
attempting to find an answer to this problem. The many facets and intangibles 
of the problem will make a well-founded definitive answer elusive. However, 
until we have an answer, it limits our ability to estimate how great our defensive 
effectiveness can be and how effectively and to what extent we can mobilize. 


Mr. Deane. I understand that military plans are drawn up con- 
<ilerably in advance of the appropriation hearings. Were our pres- 
cnt plans for continental defense made on the basis that both the 
United States and the Soviet Union would have thermonuclear bombs 
by certain specified dates? Do these plans rely to any extent upon 
the idea that this mutual atomic armament might produce e a stale- 
mate? To what extent are they based upon the assumption that the 
United States could prevail over the Soviet Union without sustaining 
1 knockout blow on our own industrial potential ? 

(The following was submitted :) 


Military plans are drawn up considerably in advance of the appropriations 
hearings. ‘Were our present plans for continental defense made on the basis 
that both the United States and the Soviet Union would have thermonuclear 
hombs by certain specified dates?” Yes, sir; they were drawn upon the premise 
that the U. S. S. R. would have thermonuclear bombs by a certain estimated date 
Of course, in considering numbers, we have to relate them to the estimates of 
their atomie stockpile and their ability and effectiveness in using this stockpile 
to build thermonuclear weapons. In general, the answer is “Yes.” 

“Do these plans rely to any extent upon the idea that this mutual atomic 
irmament might produce a stalemate?” 

Generally speaking, sir, this is beyond the scope of continental air defense. 
However, mutual possession of atomic armament, in itself, does not neces- 
sarily mean that it might produce a so-called stalemate although it is reasonable 
to assume that both sides someday will reach the state of atomic plenty. It is 
not to be assumed that we would not or could not be in a position of relative 
advantage under these circumstances. 

“To what extent are they based upon the assumption that the United States 
could prevail over the Soviet Union without sustaining a knockout blow on our 
oWn industrial potential?’ The question as posed can have different interpreta- 
tions. If the intent of the question is to determine the extent to which our 

lans are based on an undamaged industrial potential the answer is as follows. 
Our plans recognize that, barring a major strategic error by the Soviets, the 

‘hited States industrial potential will suffer some damage. The extent of this 
damage will depend on the magnitude of the Soviet effort, his cleverness in 
executing the attack, the effectiveness of our own defensive efforts and the 
resiliency of the United States to absorb and recuperate from the attack. Our 
plans are based upon minimizing, insofar as possible, the possibility of a knock- 
out blow. They are based on constant awarness that our atomic retaliator) 
capability must be protected from such a blow. It is believed that success in 
this endeavor will allow the United States to prevail over the Soviet Union even 
though our industrial potential is subjected to serious damage. In this light, 
such damage would certainly influence the time required for the United States 
Oo prevail conclusively. 

If the intent of the question is to determine how much easier it would be to 
prevail over the Soviets assuming an undamaged or only slightly damaged in- 
dustrial potential, the answer is as follows. The Soviet Union, faced with an 
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undamaged United States atomie capability completely supported by a vigoroys 
industrial potential, could not hope to prevail. 


(Mr. Deane asked several additional questions off the record.) 
CANADIAN-UNITED STATES COOPERATION 


Mr. Deane. I understand that Canadian-United States cooperation 
for continental defense is carried on through a variety of advisor 
committees and boards. You advised us in Colorado Springs that thi 
working arrangement with the Canadian Government was satisfae. 
tory. For the record, is that true? What do you think of the sugges. 
tion that has been made that we try to arrange for a mutual continental 
defense pact under the United Nations Charter, a pact that would be 
similar to existing NATO arrangements? 

(The following was submitted :) 

With regard to your first question, it is true. The working arrangements be 
tween the two Governments for continental defense are satisfactory. These are 
effected through service-to-service channels and combined committees at the 
military and governmental levels. Normally, only when air-defense matters 
require political consideration of the Canadian’s side are they forwarded to these 
combined committees. Otherwise, all operational air-defense matters are co- 
ordinated at the major field command level. No one in the military service bas 
expressed dissatisfaction with these arrangements. 

With regard to your second question, Canada and the United States are already 
members of NATO and as such are cosigners of a defense pact which supports the 
defense of the North American Continent. To form an additional pact, outsid 
of NATO, would in the eyes of the European countries tend to weaken the NATO 
structure. 

FACILITIES FOR PERSONNEL 


Mr. Deane. This final question that I would like to have a general 
comment on by your command is: While in Colorado Springs an air- 
man spoke to me along these lines. “Why is it that they have every- 
thing that they want over at Fort Carson and we do not have what we 
ought to have in the way of housing and recreation and things of that 
nature?” We were not briefed on your housing or rec reational pro- 
grams. Please comment. 

General Curptaw. Off the record, please. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth? 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. I have a few questions, General. Off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


GROWING SIZE OF AIR DEFENSE COMMAND 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. General, most, if not all, of the presentation this 
morning to many of us w as not particularly new. As I just said of 
the record, I view most of these things without any alarm whatsoever. 

I carry quite a bit of insurance. I am not worried about what I 
am going to do out on the highway, but I do not know what someone 
else is going to do, hence I desire to protect myself. Tlowever, there 
comes a time when you can break yourself with insurance and not have 
anything left. When you reach that point, you are just as well, if 
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not better, off to assume the risk, for there comes a time when you 
will come to the point of diminishing returns. 

Off the record you were talking to Mr. Wigglesworth and Mr. Mahon 
about. some figures for Air Defense Command. We can see almost 
a doubling of them in the matter of 3 years. If we double in the next 
year and the next year, the Air Defense Command will probably be 
vetting to the point where it is taking substantially all the available 
funds we have for national defense, which, of course, we do not want 
tosee. So there has to come a time when we have reached a halting 
place. g : 

You said perhaps in 4 or 5 years you hope the leveling-off point 
would come. I can remember seeing some figures at Colorado Springs 
that were rather disturbing with regard to what the cost of this ven- 
ture was going to be. I am not disturbed about the danger of attack 
that seems to disturb some other people. 

At Colorado Springs we were given a good sales talk on the Air 
Defense Command. Then we went over to the Strategic Air, and 
they practically “unsold” us. It leaves us in a quandary as to where 
weare going. If we believe one, we cannot possibly rely on the other’s 
statement. 

Now, I would like to ask 2 or 3 questions off the record. 

(Discussion off the rec ord.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 


REFLECTION OF CONTINENTAL DEFENSE IN ARMY BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. General Mickelsen, the figures which are set forth for 
the total Army budget for this program, with regard to them is there 
any way you can give to the committee where in the overall Army 
budget that total is compiled? I presume it is spread through main- 
tenance and operation, military pay, Army; procurement and pro- 
duction, and so forth? 

General MickELseN. I am unable to do that now. I can get it for 
you. It is throughout the entire spectrum of appropriations for the 
Army. 

Mr. Forp. We do not want it in the record, but I think that those 
of us on the Army panel might like to have it during the course of 
our more detailed examination of the Army witnesses ? 

General MickELsen. We will provide it for you, sir. 

(The classified information was furnished the committee.) 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EFFECT OF INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Would it follow that if we doubled, or tripled the pro- 
posed funds for the fiscal year 1956, would we get a comparable in- 
crease in the effectiveness of the program ? 

General Cuipiaw. I think, in considering that question, one has to 
remember we are moving forward in certain areas of the technological 
world where, because of the state of art and the state of development 
of many of the complex items, it means that the production of those 
items, the lead time, would not make it possible to get double or triple 
the amount of effectiv eness, measured merely against the dollars 
themselves. 
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There are many other factors that always have to be considered jn 
this, and without repeating what I said about the personnel, the quality 
and retention of our experienced trained personnel and the training 
of those same, or other personnel on those newer equipments, poses like 
problems. 

USE OF NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Forp. General Mickelsen, how do you handle the National 
Guard people who are assigned these antiaircraft battalions Does 
the Governor of the State, or the President federalize them, or do 
you have some other working relationship that handles the problem? 

General Mickrisen. Yes, we have an arrangement with the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau and the Governor of the State whereby these 
units will train and make themselves effective on these sites. They 
will conduct their weekly training there; they will reach a state of 
readiness at some time which permits them to be incorporated into 
our machine. 

Now, until the time comes when the bell rings, they are completely 
in their civilian and training status. 

Mr. Forp. Under State authority ? 

General Micketsen. Under State authority, yes. On D-day when 
the first round is about to be fired, application immediately will be 
made for the federalization of these troops. 

Mr. Forp. Suppose 5 minutes from now we had an alert, would they 
be under State authority or under the Federal Government ? 

General Micketsen. Under State authority today. 

Mr. Forp. And they operate until this transition takes place under 
State authority ? 

General Micke.sen. That is correct. But by agreement, they op- 
erate within our network from a training standpoint, and will be 
tied in with our system completely. Naturally, I think you may know 
that each of these batteries that is brought into this system has 15 
men permanently stationed at the site. 

Mr. Forp. They do not have to wait to fire until their status is 
determined ¢ 

General Micuetsen. No, sir; I hope not. In fact, there is no rea- 
son why they should. 


EFFECT OF LARGER APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Mruzer. I would just like to get a little clearer in my mind a 
question that Mr. Ford was trying to bring out. 

Did you imply, General, if we put more money into this program 
at the present time it would be materially speeded up? Did | get 
that understanding from what you said? You talked about not doing 
2 or 3 times as much, but were we to materially increase appropria- 
tions in places in this field, do you think you would, a year from now, 
be in a much stronger position than you anticipate under the present 
programing ¢ 

General Cuipiaw. I feel certain there are areas in which added 
effort expended, added funds, if you will, would be profitable—n 
the field of research and development, in certain of our public works 
programs, and the like. I would rather refer that, if I may, to Gen- 
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eral Briggs, because it encompasses a wider field than just air defense 
alone. 

General Briaes. I would say one of the keys to the answer to your 
question is that the answer is “No” in 1 year. It would also be amiss 
to say that additional money will not eventually improve the air de- 
fense. We do believe, however, that the present budget will provide 
the forces and programs that constitute the best balance that can be 
made between other demands on the funds. I think that is the best 
answer I can give to your question, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitter. In other words, the answer is “yes” and J 

General Camiaw. My answer is “Yes”; in certain fields. I do not 
believe doubling the sum of money that we are putting into the semi- 
automatic system would speed that up substantially, but there are 
many other areas of research and development that could be accel- 
erated with additional funds. As I say, certainly the public works 
end of it could be. 

Mr. Miter. The research and development question we discussed 
with Dr. Quarles here yesterday. That is handled on a Defense De- 
partment basis, is it not? 

General Curpnaw. Yes; essentially so. Each one of the services 
naturally states the requirements of their projects. Dr. Quarles’ de- 
partment is the one that has overall monitorship and allocation. 

a hen I say added research and development, I am not in a posi- 

ion to say whether the research and development agencies are sat- 
wos ‘d right now, or not. 

Mr. Mitier. You would not want to say there might not be some 
advantageous research and development that could be done? 

General Cutmpiaw. I am speaking from the air defense angle. 

Mr. Mritier. Conversely, you are not implying there is any laxity in 
that field, either? Is there any research and development that vou 
would like to see going forward with respect to air defense that is not 
going forward ? 

General Cuiptaw. I am not really prepared to answer that spe- 
cifically, but I can say this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon, Mr. Davis. 


PERCENTAGE OF ENEMY PLANES ABLE TO REACH TARGETS 


Mr. Davis. General Chidlaw, from time to time we have had state- 
ments made about the case of a serious attack upon this country, an 
air attack, or we will say, a series of raids which might be contem- 
plated if we did get involved in war. We have had a considerable 
mies of conjectures made as to how many would get through, and 
so forth. 

I would assume that you are constantly conducting training exer- 
cises and related activities. What does it look like to you, as of today, 
the prospects are on that score ? 

(reneral CuipiaAw. Are you asking for a percentage / 

Mr. Davis. Percentagewise or effectivewise or perhaps both. 

Mr. Manon. In connection with this question which Mr. Davis is 
asking you, keep in mind in World War IT in our raids over Germany 
more ‘than 95 percent of our planes got through to their targets, gen- 
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erally speaking. We have had discussions here on the question as ¢; 
what would happen in the event of an all-out war. A certain percent. 
age of planes that would attack us would get through. 

Now Mr. Davis is trying to get you to give some sort of an estimate 
as to whether or not we could do better than Germany did in Worl 
War II, and if so, to what extent as of now. 

General Cuiptaw. I cannot answer Mr. Davis’ question. That js 
why this can be on the record. 

The possible types and sizes and number of attack depend upon s 
many variables. Let us say the number of takeoff bases they use, the 
weather at the takeoff base, the number of routes, the altitude, the 
speed, and whatnot. If you would postulate a problem of 100 bomb- 
ers to our statistical people, giving those factors—the routes of ap- 
proach and whatnot—we could come out with pretty specific answers 
for you and give you a percentage and say that out of the 100 bombers 
that took off from such Russian bases following certain routes, and 
knowing what our deployments are, which of our fighter interceptors 
can make contact with them, which of General Mickelsen’s Nike bat- 
talions could come into play, could give you an answer, but until you 
postulate the question in those ter ms—and we have to do a lot of war 
gaming on that sort of thing—we could not give you an effective 
answer, and I could not say 75 percent, 32 percent, or give you the kind 
of answer I am sure that you would like. 

I think that you understand why. There are so many variables in 
the equation. 

Mr. Davis. I recognize that there are many variables that will enter 
into it. 

Take the last training exercise of that kind that you may have run. 
You do evaluate a particular training exercise of that kind in terms of 
how many you figure you got and how many you did not get in meas- 
uring the effectiveness of your training, do you not? 

General Cuipiaw. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Without reve: ling what course you might have expected 
them to come from in the last one, what kind of result did you get on 
that one? 

General Cuipiaw. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. How do you, in your thinking, compare your capability 
along that line with what you hope to be “able to accomplish say in 
1957, when you feel that you have pretty well developed the conti- 
nental defense program ? 

General Cuipiaw. I personally feel we have to have an operation 
well in excess of 90 percent kill effectiveness. There again, you are 
measuring against intangibles—what is the size of the enemy raid. 

With regard to the question that Mr. Deane has asked, for which 
we do not have an answer, frankly, how many H-bombs can we absorb 
and still be in a position to mobilize, we do not have the answer. I 
know it is an answer that Dr. Flemming is working on. Until we have 
that sort of an answer it limits our estimates of how great our effec- 
tiveness can be. That 90-plus percent I gave you is only an estimate. 

Mr. Anprews. Right at that point I want to ask this question: 
Assume that 10 bombers got within 200 miles of Chicago, and assume 
that you have Nike installations around Chicago and fighter groups 
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stationed nearby that will go up as interceptors, and those 10 bombers 
are within 200 miles of Chicago headed for the target, the city of 
Chicago, would you give us your judgment as to how many of those 10 
you would knock out? 

" General Cu1ptaw. And we had detected them and they were known 
to our system ¢ 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

General Cutpiaw. I would like to think we could destroy them all. 

Mr. Anprews. I hope you would. 

Mr. Manon. You did not say whether it was day or night and what 
the weather was, or whether they were jet airplanes or reciprocating 
engines. 

Mr. ANDrEws. I am assuming the type bombers that would have to 


be used for intercontinental bombing, coming from some Russian 
base up north. I assume that you picked them up with your line in 
Alaska. 

General Cumptaw. And our crews had been alerted and that we had 
achieved a maximum state of readiness with our warning system 
and had our men on the base. Then, let us take it at midnight. Let 
us assume that the local defenses of Chicago had all been alerted and 
that the radar people were all set up and rarin’ to go. I would like 
to hope we could get them all. 

Mr. Anprews. Is it your opinion today that you could? 

General Cuipiaw. I believe we could under that set of cireum- 


stances. 
Let us take the other side of the picture, if the planes were within 
that range of Chicago and our crews had not been alerted and maybe 


the warning line was not in. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


CRITERIA FOR NIKE SITES 


Mr. Davis. I would like to ask General Mickelsen if he would an- 
swer for the record, as much as he can, what are the criteria you look 
for when you go out to establish a Nike site. In other words, are 
you going to try to place it on the attack side of a metropolitan area, 
as you see it? How much land do you require? Is there any advan- 
tage in the height of the location and things of that kind? 

Secondly—and this probably should be furnished in writing and 
we would have to keep it off the record—to what extent can you oper- 
ate Nike in the presence of our own interceptors, or do we depend on 
Nike for only handling the stragglers that represent the failures of 
the interceptors. 

USE OF LIGHTER-THAN-AIR CRAFT 


Thirdly, what about these lighter-than-air craft that the Navy 
talked about? Can we continue to use them in actual wartime con- 
ditions, or only the routine warning that we would expect to maintain 
to guard us against surprise attack, but once we know that war has 
begun, are they then out of the picture because they are practically 
completely defenseless ? : 

(The classified information was forwarded to the committee.) 

Mr. Manon. He is speaking about the blimps. 
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Captain Leverton. The blimps would be out there all the time. 
When we have them, they would be out there all the time, as long a as 
we could keep them out there. The fact that they are vulneral Te. 
well, we do not think they are going to fly a bomber 4,000 miles to 
shoot a blimp. If they decide to shoot at the blimps and sink them, 
that is early warning of a kind. One cannot expect to be in the N Navy 
and not take some chances. 


USE AND CHARACTERISTICS OF NIKE 


Mr. Anprews. What is the cost of a Nike? 

General Micketsen. (Off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. The missile itself? 

General MickeLsen. (Off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. What about your supply? Is it in good condition! 

General Mickersen. Yes. They are building up fast. We can 
man the sites with the adequate number of missiles, and they are 
building up at about the same rate that our units are going into the 
field. 

Mr. Anprews. Are they out of the weather ? 

General Micketsen. Not in all sites at the present. However, 
they are out of the weather where we have the permanent under- 
ground launchers built. Otherwise, they are in storehouses nearby. 
When all permanent sites are finished all missiles will be stored out 
of the weather. 

Mr. Anprews. Is there any deterioration ? 

General MickELsen. No, sir, there is no deterioration beyond that 
which would permit us to shoot these up when they go bad. We ex- 
pect. to shoot up the missiles in target practice after they have been in 
service a year or two. By this rotation plan we keep a fresh supply 
on hand. 

Mr. Anprews. What is the life of a Nike? 

General MickeLsen. Years. We donot know much more than that. 


MOST VULNERABLE SECTION OF UNITED STATES 


Mr. Anprews. General Chidlaw, what section of the United States 
do you consider most vulnerable to an attack ? 

General Cuipiaw. Off the record. 

( Diseussion off the record. ) 


DEPLOYMENT OF FLYING RADAR STATIONS 


Mr. Anprews. I would like to ask you about this newspaper story 
from Colorado Springs dated today. Have you seen it ? 

General Cuipiaw. I have not been home for 4 days. I have not 
seen it. 

Mr. Anprews. It is in the noon edition of the Evening Star. It 
says: 


Continental Air Defense Command Headquarters here announced early today 
that the first planes in an east coast fleet of flying radar stations will arrive 
March 1 at Falmouth, Mass. The ground radar stations now in operation have 
a maximum range of about 200 miles. They have blindspots that might let 
low-flying enemy planes sneak in unobserved, but the planes will have no blind- 
spots. 
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General Cutpitaw. Just the minute deployment starts of aircraft, 
particularly aircraft of the Lockheed Constellation type, I do not 
think it is any longer a secret, sir. I do not believe a disclosure of a 
deployment move like that, or a release on it, is of any great signifi- 
cance because it merely means we are moving a unit of our surveillance 
-ystem to another site. I think it would be known just the moment the 
‘hing landed there, or the unit landed there. 

Mr. Anprews. There is a statement right here: “They”—talking 
about the ground radar stations—“have blindspots which might let 
low-flying enemy planes sneak in unobserved.” Is that generally 
known @ 

General Cuipitaw. Yes, that is quite generally known. As a matter 
of fact, it is primarily the reason we have enlisted nearly 400,000 
volunteers in our Ground Observer Corps—to plug the blindspots. 
It iscommonly known. It is a natural phenomenon relating to radar 
which is on the line-of-sight principle. 

Mr. Manon. We are told, General, from time to time by the Depart- 
ment of Defense people, that while we read a lot of these things in the 
papers, it is not too good for these things to be put out authoritatively. 
If some of these planes do show up somewhere else, who knows what 
the significance of it is? When you officially announce at Colorado 
Springs about this deployment, you give information, it seems to me, 
to our potential enemies which is not at all necessary to be given. Ido 
not quite agree that that sort of thing should be released. 

General Cuipiaw. Since it is a Colorado Springs dateline, it must 
lave been released from our headquarters. 

Mr. Anprews. It is an Associated Press report. 

General Curpnaw. Yes. As General Mickelsen has said, when you 
propose to move a unit to a location, there are many exploratory moves 
that have to be made. You have to go in and investigate the housing 
conditions around there. It becomes pretty commonly known. 

This is certainly not any highly classified category in relation to 
many of the other aspects we have handled, or talked about, or dis- 
cussed here today, or many other items that have been released. 


CLASSIFICATION OF NIKE INFORMATION 


Let us go back to the Nike itself. Someone said that he had seen 
i release on that. I think part of that is information you have to 
have when you are making your site surveys and things of that kind. 

Mr. Manon. I have always thought it was very foolish to let the 
world know all about the Nike, where our sites are, and how far along 
we are with them. A lot of that in the paper, it seems to me, is 
indefensible. 

Mr. Froop. I raised the question about the NIKE publicity story 
when we were talking about the NIKE on your charts. There is no 
doubt if you come in with a real-estate agent and you are looking for 
40) acres you cannot hide all of these characters in a small town under 
a rug, but, at the same time, some newspaperman had everything that 
vou had on that chart, the design, the number of acres for your radar 
screens, the number of acres for your underground areas, how long 
it would take to dig the underground—he had every word this general 
said here, including the acreage, and so forth. The general did not 
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utter a word today that the newspaper did not have, with gestures, 
That is going a little too far. 

We knock ourselves to get elected to Congress, and for 5 cents 
you can get all the information in the Star. We thought we wers 
important Members of Congress and on an important appropriations 
subcommittee. We think we are statesmen getting secret informa. 
tion, and anyone can buy the information for a nickel down on the 
corner. Al] that does is ruffle our tail feathers. 

This just is not your problem. It has been going on for the last 
2 weeks. 

SOVIET HEAVY BOMBERS 


Now, you are a flight officer. General Twining was in here and 
told us that at the outside the Russians have, in round fat numbers, so 
many B-29’s._ Iam speaking of heavy bombers now. They have pro- 
totypes we have seen that have been copied after some of our heavier 
stuff. 

Now, you know that if all you had were B-29’s you would not even 
think about starting out on a raid for Leningrad with A-bombs or 
H-bombs, or both of them. 

I mean this afternoon at 5 o’clock, as the commanding general of 
the Air Force, you would never dream of starting off for Leningrad 
in a B-29, would you? If we have any kind of interceptors, if we 
have any kind of radar fence, good or bad, whatever we have, they 
have something. I know their interceptors are not so hot. They 
have some. I know that they do not have very good all-weather inter- 
ceptors, but they have some, and they have fighters. While you would 
not go in there at the best part of the day, you would go in at night 
and bad weather and slow them up a bit, but I mean today you would 
not go in with B-29’s, would you? 

General Cuiptaw. If you had the job to do you would do it. As you 
say, you would not pick the middle of a bright day. I am putting my- 
self in the chair of the Russian long-range air commander. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. All he has is B-29’s. 

General Curpitaw. He does not have B-29’s, 

Mr. Frioop. He does not have much else. 

General Cuipiaw. He has improved versions of the B-29. 

Mr. Frioop. I know. 

General Cuipitaw. With substantially increased ranges and in- 
creased altitudes over the B-29. He has still a propeller-driven 
weapon. 

Mr. Fioop. He still has the B-29, and you are sitting in the chair 
of general headquarters in Leningrad, and I know you might talk 
differently if you were an air force officer in Leningrad, but you would 
think if anyone told you to do that they would be out of their minds. 
They know pretty well, despite all the secrecy, despite all the hush- 
hush, and all these stamps that you have on these things—those fellows 
have a pretty good idea of what screen, what interceptors we have, 
and generally speaking they have more than a hunch, do you not 
think ? 

General Cripiaw. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. There is nothing mysterious about that. A lot of this 
undercover stuff, like perhaps the last word on that naval business 
that the skipper gave us, maybe they do not know too much about 
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that. but most of us know as to most of this stuff they have a pretty 
good idea of. You know the Russians, and even though they may be 
(Communists, they are pretty good air force generals, some of them. 
They are not all “dopes,” even though they are Communists. You do 
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ions [ag not really think anybody is coming over here after us with B-29’s this 
: afternoon, do you? 

oe ‘eneral Cuiptaw. No; I d 

‘the (renera HIDLAW. No: I do not. 

Mr. Foon. Certainly not. 
last General Cutpitaw. Not this afternoon. 

, Mr. Fioop. Well, tomorrow afternoon. As long as they have B-29’s 
and nothing else, we do not have too much to stay awake about, if that 
is all they have. 

and General Cuipiaw. If that is all they have; yes. 

3. $0 Mr. Fioop. And as of our information today, even though they are 
sro. Ie full with B-29’s, they do not have much else. They may ‘have 40 or 
vier ME 00 pretty good copies of a 47. 

Now, we also have reasonable cause to believe that anything they 
ven fm re doing in the production of B-47’s or B-52’s will not be before 
or fe > years and certainly not later than 5 years because of the lead time. 

That is about an educated guess; is it not ? 
“of General Cuiptaw. No; I do not think I could subscribe to that. 
rad Mr. FLoop. Would it be a shorter period than that? 
we General CuipLAw. Shorter than that. 
ley Mr. Fioop. Not much shorter. 
rev General CuipLAw. Off the record. 
er- (Discussion off the record. ) 
uld 
ht REDUCTION IN BUDGET PROPOSED BY AIR DEFENSE COMMAND 
ld . 

Mr. Fioop. I would like for you to insert in the record everything 
bin that you asked for, dollars, fresh bodies, and hardware, that the 
“% Secretary of the Air Force, the President, or the Joint Chiefs of 
7 Staff refused to give you, or did not give you. 

General CuipLaw. That would have to be a pretty complete analysis 

of our budget requirements. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a very complete question. Insert that in the 

record when you are good and ready at this point. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 

n- It cannot be flatly stated that requests submitted by the Air Defense Command 
nN for resources have not been reduced, but these reductions have been made as a 
result of judgment made in the light of all functions required of the Air Force. 
The review authorities, both within and outside the Air Foree, look at all the 
Ir items included from the point of view of capability to produce, the availability 
ik of funds already appropriated and obligated which have not yet resulted in 
d deliveries, and the request of the Air Defense Command is relation to the needs 
: and priorities of all the other commands of the Air Force. 
3. _ Air Defense is a most complex and technical business which is moving forward 
- from a technological point of view very rapidly. The current retarding factor 
















S is the capability to invent, produce, and maintain the new and advanced radars 
., ind airplanes. It is not so much a shortage of people in numbers that limits 
t us, as the availability of people with the knowledge and training to repair, 
maintain, and operate the equipment. 

EFFECT OF INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS ON PROGRAM ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
} 
5 Mr. Fioop. The reason I ask you that is this—is there any amount 
t of money we can give you in dollars that will advance 1 calendar year 
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your entire continental defense program? Can dollars buy 12 months. 
plus on this thing ? 

General CuipLaw. I think I made reference to that. 
Mr. Frioop. I am asking it a little differently. I am asking for ay 
advance of an entire calendar year, not a fiscal year. 
General Cuiptaw. There again, Mr. Flood, I think that you would 
have to realize we would have to take each bit of this complicated | 
equipment and make an analysis of it; you would have to make q | 
analysis of what it would take in terms of additional facilities to 
produce this equipment. That would take a tremendous amount of 

research that you are asking for. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that very well. 

As a matter of fact, without pinning anyone down, that cannot be | 
done because of the bottlenecks on highly scientific products, par- 
ticularly electronic products. You cannot buy them. 

General Cuiptaw. In great measure that would apply to many 
of the complex equipments. 

Mr. Fioop. I want the American people to know that as far as I 
am concerned, and I think most of the men on this committee, if we 
could buy with dollars 100 percent defense of the continental United 
States, we would buy it, and I do not think that you can give it to 
us if we wanted to buy it. You cannot do it. Is that so? Do not 
be afraid to say, “Yes.” 

General Cuipiaw. I am not afraid to say “Yes.” I cannot give 
you a specific answer to that question, and I think that you know it 
as wellas I do. 

Mr. Fioop. I think that you can, and I think the answer is—you 
cannot do it. Why do you not say so? Unless you are Houdini, you 
cannot do it. 

General Cuiptaw. You could not do it in terms of our experience 
today. 

Mr. Fioop. The American people are not sitting here. They do not 
know that. <A lot of people think you can go out with a dollar and 
buy 100 percent defense of continental United States, and you and 
I know it cannot be done. 

General Cutptaw. As I explained before, dollars alone will not 
buy it, because, as I tried to relate, the training of qualified personnel 
to operate this equipment is an allied problem. 


FUTURE DEFENSE PLANS 


Mr. Froop. I have one final question. I have marked here 1962, 
which is the fiscal year for your optimum program, from what you 
have on the books now. 

General CuipLaw. From what we can see now. 

Mr. Fioop. From what I have heard from all the other Defense 
people who have been here, of all categories, I get the impression 
from you that in 1962 you are going to have as good a setup as you 
can buy with dollars by that time—men, hardware, and everything 
else, early warning. You are going to have the SAGE system in 
and whatnot. 

Now, what in the world are you going to defend yourself against 
10 years from now? 
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General Cumptaw. Air-breathing vehicles. This is the type of 
target for which this system is basically designed. 

Mr. Fuoop. In 10 years this whole system will be scrapped, will 
t not ¢ 

General Curptaw. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Fioop. I have the impression, from what I have been hearing 
from all the other men who have been here—generals, admirals, sec 

etaries, and whatnot—that guided missiles with all kinds of heads 
r than conventional explosives—H- head, A-head, bacteriological 

a the air will be black in 10 years with guided missiles. About 
ie time you are going to be your strongest with these plans you are 
voing to be useless; is that not so? 

_ Ge neral CuipLaw. Many of the factors of this system or many of 
he parts of this system—the automatic system—will come in against 
‘hose guided missiles as they are developed within that period of 

e, if they are; and that is a tremendous problem of development 
ise lf, 

Mr, Fioop. I know. 

General CuipLtaw. But it is a problem we realize. We have the 
jentifie fraternity working on it right now to try to give you some 
if those answers you are asking me to predict. 

_ Mr. Fioop. I know, General, but I have heard from the best brains 
here mighty good things. I have heard here today not one man volun- 

er to this committee any information at all about what all of this 
vail be worth in 1968, which would be calendar year 1963. Nobody 
said a word about your defense against guided missiles, and you and 
| know that the guided-missiles program in all countries, especially 

1 Russia 
General Cuipiaw. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Is very highly advanced, up to 1,500 or 3,000 miles; i 
hat not true? 

General Cutptaw. I do not know whether your milegae is right, 
it we know certainly development is progressing rapidly. 

Mr. Froop. It is getting pretty high. 

General Smrru. Mr. Flood, there is this point: This system will be 
effective against guided missiles, except those of the ballistics 
haracter. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you do this, because my time is so short: Insert at 
this point in the record, as far as security will permit, if it will permit 
tat all, a complete written statement that in your judgment—whoever 
rou speak for—this system at that date—or how far away you can go 

the record—will be a good defense against the following or certain 
‘inds of guided-missile attack progressively. If you can put any of 
that on the record it should be on it. 

General Smitu. Mr. Flood, I think we could put this on the record 
ght now: This system when it is completed should be a highly effec- 
tive defense system against all air-breathing vehicles, guided missiles 
r aircraft. 

DEFINITION OF AIR-BREATHING VEHICLE 


Mr. Firoop. Do you not understand that the average man, when you 
speak of air- breathing vehicles, is not thinking of the oxygen. He is 
thinking of a pilot in a fighter plane or a bomber. He is thinking 
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of a human being, the human-manned aircraft. When you speak of 
aircraft that breathe or missiles that breathe, he is not thinking about 
liquid oxygen and things you are thinking about. 

General Smirn. I am not thinking of liquid oxygen either, sir. 
mean the air-breathing vehicles. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by air-breathing vehicles? 

General Smiru. I mean aircraft or guided missiles. 

Mr. F.Loop. Sure you do. 

General Smiru. Guided missiles which have air in the combustion: 
ramjet missiles. 

Mr. Frioop. You and I understand each other, but the man on the 
street IT am worrying about does not know what you mean by air. 
breathing weapons or missiles. Just say, as I hoped somebody would 
have said, we are not talking about just next month on the Continental 
Air Command. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The term “air-breathing vehicle” relates directly to the type of engine used in 
propulsion. An air-breathing engine is dependent upon the oxygen in the atmos. 
phere to support combustion. In contrast, the rocket does not use the oxygen in 
the atmosphere for the combustion process. Instead, the oxidizer is carried 
aloft with the fuel. Thus, the rocket is the only means of achieving vehicular 
{travel beyond the atmosphere of the earth. The present Air Foree guided-missile 
program includes some missiles which are propelled by air-breathing engines 
and some which are propelled by rocket engines. In addition, there are those 
missiles that ufilize a combination of the above. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, there are a number of questions that prob- 
ably we will want to go into further. Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Srxes. I have nothing further. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane? 

Mr. Dranre. I refer to the questions I have directed to General 
Chidlaw. 

General Criptaw. May I discuss some of Mr. Deane’s questions? 

Mr. Manon. Let us discuss some of them now. 


NATIONAL POLICY CONSIDERATIONS 


General Cuiptaw. In examining these very briefly between the 
other questions I find that a number of Mr. Deane’s questions here 
relate, I would say, to national policy. I would say that some of them 
relate to studies perhaps being made by the National Security Coun- 
cil or people at that level. 

Mr. Manon. We would say that they are highly significant and 
important questions; most. of those questions which have been pro- 
pounded. Those on a high national-policy level which you should 
not comment on we will not expect you to comment on, but for those 
you can comment on we would like to have your comments. 

General Cumtaw. I would like to suggest, sir, if it is in order— 
I am not sure of the protocol in the sequence—that these questions of 
Mr. Deane and other questions that. may occur be submitted through 
the proper channels of submission, and certainly from the air-defense 
level we will endeavor to supply the answers we can give. 

Mr. Manon. You can clear with headquarters. I presume you 
would clear with headquarters the answers which you submit. 
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General Curptaw. That is right, sir. As the continental air de- 
fense commander, as an individual, I do not expect to take the re- 
sponsibility for answering questions well above my level. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

General Cuipiaw. I think it should be referred to the Depart 
ment, sir, in those instances. 

Mr. Manon. We will ask the higher-level people the questions 
about which you should not comment, but for the questions about 
which you can comment we would like to have your comments. 

General Curtaw. If these questions were submitted through 
proper channels 

Mr. Manon. Some of those questions we would be interested in 
having your slant on. 

General Cumiaw. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. If you will take some of Mr. Deane’s questions up now 
we might discuss them. 

General Cuiptaw. You want me to run through these questions, 
sir‘ 


Mr. Marion. Those you think you can comment on. 
PLANS BASED ON DEFENSIVE SITUATION 


General CHIDLAW : 
Although the Strategic Air Command is an offensive striking force, our na- 


tional policy is not to start a war. Does it not follow, therefore, that our plan 
ning is based upon the probability that the enemy will take the initiative? 


The answer to that is “Yes.” 


QUESTIONS RELATIVE TO CAPABILITIES OF CONTINENTAL DEFENSE 


If we actually have to retaliate with massive destruction, must we not assume 
that the enemy has already attacked? If the early warning system is effective, 
would these mutual attacks be almost simultaneous? 


se 


The answer to the first question would be “Yes. 

I think, on the last question, we have to give the enemy a little ad- 
vantage, because he is already on the way when your warning system 
has picked him up. Therefore he will have a certain degree of ad- 
vantage there. 

If we were destroying Soviet targets at the same time they were destroying 
our cities, would the resulting devastation be such that we could not carry ona 
war after that? 

That again goes back to many vulnerability studies and whatnot 
beyond our ken. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

General Cripiaw. “How effective can we make our continental 
defense system ?” 

[ think we have discussed that point throughout the day. 

Mr. Manon. We have discussed it but we never have ‘gotten an 
uiswer to It. 

General CurpLaw. Well, there again, I cannot answer. 


To what extent can we destroy enemy planes before they reach our cities? 
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I think I have tried to indicate the progress we are making and why: 
we have planned to achieve in warning, and to achieve in longer range 
weapons and the like. 


How many H-bombs could we absorb and still be in a position to mobilize’ 
Again, that is a question beyond our ken. 


When certain writers say that any future war will be decided in the firs 
few hours or days of its beginning, exactly what do they mean by “decided”? 

I imagine we would have to ask those certain writers. I do think 
that in cases of mass attack you would be reaching for a decision, ce: 
tainly, in the first few days or weeks of a war. 

Mr. Manon. Let me rephrase Mr. Deane’s question, in a way: Can 
you envision an attack upon the United States which would conclude 
the decisive phases of the war against the United States and leave is 
defeated in the course of a few days? 

General Curpiaw. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. My question is: In your opinion—and you are the 
top man in air defense—could an enemy attack be launched agains 
us which would prostrate us and defeat us in the early phases of a 
atomic or hydrogen war? ‘That is more or less the question. 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

General Cuwwiaw. Yes, sir; if it were put on a completely mas 
attack relatively unopposed or successful. Let us put it that wa) 
Successfully defeated our defense system. I believe it could. 

Mr. Manon. That is not the question. I am surmising that \ 


would do everything that we could to repel it. You as the head o/ 
our air defense would be doing all you could. The ee is, Wit 


that situation can you foresee the possibility of being defeated in th 
early phases of a war of this type? 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, before he answers that—off the record 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. I am talking about now. I am considering our 
capability and the capability of our opponents. I am just asking for 
your judgment. 

Mr. FLoop. Tomorrow. 

General Cumiaw. Again, based upon all the available intelligence 
that we can’ get on his atomic stoc kpile, based upon the knowledg 
of what he has to strike with—and our knowledge is limited—he coul( 
launch an attack against us which could have serious implications. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

General Cuipiaw. With our present warning system undoubted) 
many of his bombers—I say “many,” but I mean depending upon thi 
size of the force he had to start with—or a substantial number of hi: 
bombers would get through to certain target complexes in this cou! 
try. I cannot say, nor can anyone, that the targets he reached woul 
completely immobilize the country or knock us out of a war in 4 
matter of hours or days. I do not think anyone can say that. 

Mr. Manon. You do not know whether there is a possibility the’ 
we might be knocked out? You cannot say ¢ 

General Curptaw. Mr. Chairman, your opinion is just as good a 
mine on that. Again getting back to this question that Mr. Deane 
asked: 


How many H-hombs could we “absorb” and still be in a position to mobiliz 
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When I say “mobilize” I think you implied the same question that 
\ir. Mahon just asked. 

Mr. Manon. We will not ask you to try to answer that. Are there 

iv further questions there ¢ 

General CoipLaw. Yes, sir; there are several others. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General CHmpLaw (reading) : 

I understand that military plans are drawn up considerably in advance 
f the appropriation hearings. Were our present plans for continental defense 
made on the basis that both the United States and the Soviet Union would have 
hermonuclear bombs by certain specified dates? 

Yes, sir; we are relating them to the atomic stockpiles and the 
interchange of the ability to go from atomic weapons to thermo- 
nu “ur weapons that we have discussed before. In general I think 

answer is “Yes 

Do these plans rely to any extent upon the idea that this mutual atomic 
arliament might produce a stalemate? 


Mr. Manon. That is out of your field. 

General Cutptaw. There, again, that is out of my field, sir. 

To what extent are they based upon the assumption that the United States 
could prevail over the Soviet Union without sustaining a knockout blow on our 
wn industrial potential? 


{gain going back to the vulnerability studies that I referred to. 


What estimate have the experts made with regard to the time when inter 
continental guided missiles will be available? 


[ think we discused that question here at some length. 


Would our present plan for continental defense be effective against such 
missiles ? 

Many of the units of our defense system, as General Smith pointed 
out, lead not to a defense against that guided-missile type of an attack, 
not against the intercontinental ballistics missile that Mr. F lood 
spoke of. 

Mr. Fioop. I was not speaking of the IBM’s. I expressly excluded 
those, 

General Cuiptaw. I am sorry. 

Mr. Froop. In the talk'I had with the major general, we agreed 
we were not talking about the IBM’s. 

General Cuipiaw. Well, then, the answer to this question is “Yes. 
In many respects our system leads up to that. 


ss 


Is it likely that enemy missiles will be developed so soon that the defense 
system for which we are now asked to make appropriations will be out of date 
by the time it is completed? 


I think that was the discussion that we had. 

How does the most recent data on the fallout of hydrogen bombs affect our 
plans for civil defense? 

Mr. Manon. I think, General, you ought to have a fairly good 
answer for the record with respect to that | question which was raised 
in the hearing a time or two. It was ee: 

General CumpLaw. We intend to reply as far as we can to all of 
these, Mr. Chairman. 


~ 
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Mr. Manon. That is right. We are appropriating money for air 
defense. We would not like to see the money not buy as much as 
possible. 

General Cxcptaw. Of this future system, that will work. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

General Cuiptaw. We feel keenly on that score, too, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. I have already asked for a detailed, lengthy, and specific 
reply to that question from this general back here, Mr. Chairman. 
He will supply that. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General CurpLaw. | will repeat that last question: 

How does the most recent data on the fallout of hydrogen bombs affect our 
plans for civil defense? 

I see we are going on the record with these questions, sir. I think 
that many of these, particularly where they do refer to higher policy 
level, should be off the record. 

Mr. Manon. Oh, surely. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, there is nothing wrong with the ques- 
tions being on the record. Mr. Deane wants the questions on the 
record. 

General CuipLaw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minier. May I interrupt? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Mitirr. I do not think there is anything wrong with that 
question, but sometimes there is. We get to ‘developing things, where 
it comes to pass that sometimes the question itself might leave some 
undesirable implication in the record. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Mr. Mitirr. I think that if I understand the policy of the chairman 
correctly we would not want a question, just because it is a question, 
to be on the record if the Defense Department or if the general 
thought it was unwise. 

Mr. Manon. That is right, but this is probably not one of those 
+ regen It does not. state anything. We have all heard about this 
fallout problem. What is your answer, offhand ? 

Mr. Froop. May I say in reply to that, at the same time, Mr. Deane 
or anybody else on this committee should be consulted before anybody 
in the Pentagon strikes out a question. 

Mr. Manon. They will be. 

Mr. Mritter. I agree. 

Mr. Drann. Mr. Chairman, my purpose with these questions 13 
with the idea of being of maximum assistance to General Chidlaw, 
who I think is doing a good job of trying to defend our country. If 
my questions are not in keeping with the task that I feel he faces, 
then, of course, they may be cast aside. Iam grateful for the way you 
are approaching them, General Chidlaw. 

Mr. Manon. Make some comments as an answer, either on or off 
the record. 

General Cuipnaw. On the record, of course this question pertains to 
affecting our plans for civil defense. Of course, while we work inti- 
mately with Mr. Val Peterson, the head of FCD A, nevertheless that 
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is a question that falls in his sphere of information and the answer 
should be obtained from him. 

Now off the record. 

(Discussion off the recora.) 


INTEGRATION OF CONTINENTAL DEFENSE AND CIVIL DEFENSE 
General CHIDLAW: 


What provision is being made along organizational lines for the integration of 
nilitary plans for continental defense with civil defense planning? 


I can tell you that Mr. Peterson’s people and our staff work closely 
and intimately. Our responsibility, of course, ends with the dis- 
semination of warning. Of course, Mr. Peterson and the FCDA have 
people at each one of our joint air division centers to participate right 
in the warning dissemination, and the action is theirs from then on, of 


course, 

Mr. Deane. Do his people know the scope of your work? 

General Crpitaw. They should. They work right intimately with 
us in our division control centers. 

Mr. Manon. Now, the next question. 

General CHIDLAW : 

Can you suggest any constructive steps that we might take in advancing toward 
a solution of this problem? 

I cannot suggest them here except to say we are again engaged 
constant work together in planning on the problem. 


COOPERATION WITH CANADA—MUTUAL DEFFNSE AGREEMENTS 


I understand that Canadian-United States cooperation for continental defense 
is carried on through a variety of advisory committees and boards. You advised 
us in Colorado Springs that the working arrangement with the Canadian Goy- 
ernment was Satisfactory. For the record is that true? What do you think of 
the suggestion that has been made that we try to arrange for a mutual conti- 
nental defense pact under the United Nations Charter—a pact that would be 
similar to the existing NATO arrangement? 

Mr. Manon. That is out of your field. 

General Cniptaw. That is out of my field. 

Mr. Deane. What I had in mind there is this: (off the record). 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Brices. I know of no one in the military service who is 
dissatisfied with the arrangements with Canada. That is the first 
answer. With regard to the second answer, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Cuiptaw. I would like to go on the record to say here 
and now I think our cooperation with the military forces, which 
are our opposite numbers in Canada, has been excellent. I have 
members of the United States Air Force from my staff at their head- 
quarters working right in positions up there. They correspondingly 
have members of the Royal Canadian Air Force right on my staff. 
And they are not liaison members; they are working people right 
in there. Our rules of engagement procedure we have tried to make 
identical in every way. There are certain questions of sovereignty 
we know have to be observed and looked at. 
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To all intents and purposes, we are operating under the samme 
ground rules all the way through. 

Mr. Manon. Our record of the proceedings today has been suc! 
it would probably appear very inadequate. Much of what has bee 
said has been off the record. We have had considerable confusic 
about what we should put on the record and should not. I want t; 
get the record in as good shape as we can before it is printed, ar 
T wish you and your “people would work with the top people in th 
Air Force and the Department of Defense in trying to perfect th 
record so that it will make some sense and at the same time wil 
not reveal security information. 


DIFFICULTY OF EVALUATING CONTINENTAL DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Now, I know that you do not take your job lightly. I camnot 
imagine a man having a heavier responsibility in many ways. By thi 
same token we cannot and do not take our job lightly. Some of ow 
questions today, in the light of your experience and problems, may 
not seem to m: ake sense, but they indicate a concern, if not a frustra 
tion, on the part of the members of the committee. There is a con 
cern, and perhaps a frustration, on the part of the Congress and th 
country on this issue of the defense of the continental United Stat 

It would be splendid indeed if you could authoritatively tell 
just how great this danger is of being attacked from abroad sia ‘ 
our cities ‘being struck by missiles of one kind or another. It would 
be very helpful if we knew what percentage of the craft you could 
stop and what percent would get through. 

I mentioned, when Mr. Davis was questioning you, the statistics of 
World War II. As you remember quite well, having participated in 
that, about 95 percent of our bombers on their 1 aids got through to 
their targets. There was a feeling in this country a ‘few years ago 
that perhaps a larger percentage—running well above 75 percent: 
of the attacking planes under proper conditions of weather and timing 
might get through to their targets in the event of an attack upon us. 
Well. vou have successfully failed to put yourself on record as to the 
extent of our vulnerability. I do not accuse you of bad faith. I know 
vou have acted in the utmost good faith, but it is disappointing we have 
been unable to get a better picture of it. We just cannot seem to 
get that sort of an answer, and when we present this bill to the Con 
gress, and Members ask us about our air defense, we cannot. say 
whether planes will get through or not if they attack us, and we 
cannot say whether a majority will get through or a minority will 
get through. 

I realize that there are many ramifications to these questions. 

General Cripiaw. Mr. Chairman, I would love to sit here and be 
able to say that back in 1952, or 1951, when we started to get going 
on this thing we w ere 1 12 percent effective; in 1953 we were 22 percent 
effective; in 1954, 27 percent effective, and in 1955, 55 percent effec- 
tive, but I cannot do it. I cannot give you those figures. I have tried 
to point out that there are liter: ally dozens upon dozens of variables, 

You say, can you give us some figures from your past. exercises’ 
Yes, but hess | again those are always open to question, because the 
fact is we have applied certain ground rules, certain factors, saying 
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hat four interceptor planes knocked down a bomber. In the mean- 
time, our Weapons have changed. Their weapons have changed. 

| would lose to know the answer myself, sir. There is not a man 
mn my staff that would not love to know the answer. I would like to 

ww whether I could go to sleep just a little easier each night. I am 
not trying to pass off anything. That is just the way I feel about it. 
| would love to give you the answer. It would help you in your 
work. You could say, we have made so much progress; we can relate 

at to the dollars and the effort that has been put in. I am sorry that 
we ¢ — 
-- Manton. You can see why we would like that information. 
Ge neral Cumiaw. Yes, I can see exactly why. I would love to be 
»to answer Mr. Davis’ question and your question. 

a Manon. I do not want you to say something you cannot say 

th complete confidence, but 1 want you to see the pic ture, and I want 

hearings to reveal the picture here that we are unable to get the 
formation, that priceless information, which the people of this 
ountry would like to have. 

General Cuipiaw. I can only refer to my colleagues here and let 
them reaffirm my own feelings. I am sure that they feel the same 
Way. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


SOUNDNESS OF PRESENT APPROACH TO CONTINENTAL DEFENSE 


Mr. Marton. Now, let us get back on the record. 
One of the main questions we want answered—and there is appar- 


ently not any answer to it anywhere from any source—is, Can you 
give the C ongress and the Nation your assurance that, insofar as you 
know, we are not making any major blunders in this business of air 
defense; can you assure us you are moving in the right direction; and 
can you give us any suggestions as to how we might. do a better job in 
ir defense? 

That is about a three-pronged question. I would like to have your 
comments on it. 

General Cu1ptAw. On the first part, can I give you assurance that 
we are not making any major blunders- 

Mr. Manon. In your opinion. 

General Cumiaw. In my opinion, we are not. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Cutptaw. We are moving out in a reasonable way, con- 
sistent with the demands of the national economy; consistent with 
the demands of the offensive forces. 

With regard to the second part of your question, I can only say that 
the opinion of those people who live with this problem day after day, 
or who are responsible for it, myself and my colleagues, we do feel 

that we are moving in the right direction. 

Mr. Manon. You personally feel that you are doing about the best 
that can be done under all the facts and circumstances ? 

General CuipLtaw. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Now, the third part of the question was—what can 
we do that we are not doing? I realize that by pouring out addi- 
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tional billions and by putting on more pressure we can make song 
improvements here and there. Whether the improvements would kk 
worth what it would cost, I do not know. 

Generally speaking, do you have any suggestions as to what we 
ought to do that we are not doing? 

General CuimLaw. We have made certain suggestions in some of 
our long-range planning, in some of our recommendations to our 
own Department, the Department of the Air Force, with respect to 
certain areas of research and development that should be moving 
forward, and with regard to plans in relation to our warning system 
and whatnot. But specific: lly, I cannot state that there are any 
areas that remain uncovered by the Congress which would contribute 
substantially over what we are doing now. That is a generic answer, 
but it is the only answer I can give at the moment. I would like t, 
refer that question to General Briggs, who is on the Air Staff. 

Mr. Miuier. Mr. Chairman, could I interject ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. The general says, “Substantially.” Now, this is a 
field which is very important. I am not trying to be captious about 
words, but if this committee could do anything material, not neces- 
sarily substantial, we would like to help on this problem, which | 
think is one of top priority. 

General Criptaw. I have mentioned some of the allied problems, 
sir: The problems of helping us with our personnel situation, making 
reenlistments more attractive to the people we have taken in and 
trained, providing certain housing facilities available to us so that 
our men do not have to live 20) miles away from the base and take a 
half hour or so to get into contact with, and they can get back and 
get on the alert. There are many factors such as that. Those come to 
mind right now. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to say for the record that I certainly be- 
lieve that cutting 100 ships out of the Navy inventory in these budget 
cuts, 100 ships, considering what I hear in this continental defense 
presentation, being that a lot of them could be utilized very rapidly, 
within the next year, beefing up the naval segments of this continental 
defense—certainly cutting 100 ships out of this budget is not going 
to help much, if any of them could be utilized for this purpose. 

General Cutptaw. I do not know what those cuts were. 

Mr. Fioop. That was just an observation. 

Mr. Mitier. That was not our cut. I am talking about this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Fioop. I agree with you. 

Mr. Miter. We would like to know what the general thinks we 
can do to help with this problem. 


POSSIBILITY OF ATTAINING TOTAL DEFENSE CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Maton. With respect to whether or not we are moving in the 
right direction and are making creditable progress, it has been sug- 
gested by some of those who write for the press that total defense 
against air attack is within our grasp if we will work for it; that total 
defense is the best deterrent to war; and that we should progress much 
more rapidly and do much more than we are doing in this field of air 
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defense. I think you must be familiar somewhat with that pli 
losophy. Are you in sympathy with that philosophy! If so, why ¢ 
If not, why not 

General Cuiptaw. As commander of the air-defense system, ob 
viously I am interested in any progress we can make to achieve a 
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of better defensive setup faster. On the other hand, I think as a tax 
our paying American citizen we must realize there are questions of 
, fo tional economy as much as anyone else. I think we have to keep our 
Ing systems rel: itively in a degree of balance. 
“m I do not necessarily mean they have to exactly counterbalance each 
ny other, but we have to keep them in some sort of balance. 
ute [ agree, and I think my staff agrees, with Mr. Flood, when he says, 
=. “The best defense is still a good, strong offense.” 
Mo Mr. Fioop. General Grant said that. 
General Cuipiaw. It is not original, I know, sir; but we feel the 
same way. Wemust keep a strong retaliatory offensive force in being. 
I feel that way in spite of the fact that I am commander of the air- 
. defense system. That is a greater deterrent than is our defensive 
am system. 
- We have tried to break down the technological barriers to achieve vs 
this 100-percent perfect defense that this writer has mentioned—and . 
please believe me, I have not read the article as yet. We have study 
” eroups of our best scientists in this country wor king on that problem. 
iS As a matter of fact, we just came from a 2-day meeting in Boston of 
id many items leading towards a better defense. 
aM Those technological achievements that we are working toward take = 
. time. They are not coming tomorrow. It takes a lot of effort. That 5 
( is why I say in the field of research and development there are certain = 
0 areas when put on a crash basis you could probably proceed further on. 8 
I am not competent to say. I have to defer to Dr. Quarles and his a 
. department to again achieve balance within his structure between the 2 
A different phases. 
” Mr. Manon. You do not agree with the philosophy of total defense ? 
' General CuipLaw. I do not agree with the philosophy that our total 
1 effort or anything approaching our total effort should be purely on 
i 


defense, and you can put that in capitals. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think that is advocated. Certainly I am not 
advocating it. I am exploring your thinking. 

I think we will all have to agree that theoretic ally if you can achieve 
total defense against the enemy who would strike at you and in the 
event he tried to strike you you could beat the everlasting daylights 
out of him, that would be the best possible thing you would have to 
deter war. 

General Cripiaw. Yes, sir. 

Captain Leverton. It is against all the laws of physics. 

General Coiptaw. And I would buy that tomorrow if we could do it. 
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RETURNS IN AIR DEFENSE 





POINT OF DIMINISHING 





Mr. Manion. In your statement you spoke of the point of diminish- 
ing return in air defense. I wish you would state just what you mean 
by the point of diminishing return and whether or not you think that 
we may be approaching that point. 
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(The following statement was submitted :) 


At the present time, this “point of diminishing return” does not appear to be ip 
sight. Our air-defense improvements which are programed and planned for 
the next few years are designed to cope with the threat in that time period and to 
incorporate the latest technological improvements into our continental air defense 
systems. Summarized briefly, these improvements consist of expansion of our 
present radar net, provision of adequate early warning, conversion of our present 
system to a semiautomatic system to cope with increasing speeds and numbers 
of aircraft, and the provision of adequate weapon systems. During the period 
of modernization and improvement of our air defense system, we must constantly 
analyze and evaluate both our air-defense capabilities and the threat with which 
we ure faced. As long as the investment increases our capability to cope with 
the threat, we are not reaching the “point of diminishing return.” 


EFFECT OF PASSAGE OF TIME ON DEFENSE CAPABILITIES 


_ Mr. Manon. We realize that our capabilities are steadily increas. 
ing. We realize further that the capabilities of those who oppose us 
are Increasing. We look forward probably to some year in which we 
might be in greatest jeopardy or we might be best prepared to with- 
stand an attack, 

I should like to have your comment on this question: Is time against 
us in air defense? Size that up as best you can. I asked you that 
question earlier in this interrogation, and [ come back to it more or 
less now. I have the feeling that we are becoming more vulnerable. 
You do not seem to share that view. 

General Cuiwiaw. I think time is working for us in air defense. 
As I say, we have many scientific people working on our problems. 
Many of the programs that will ultimately be proposed involve com- 
plex technological advances which they cannot predict the time of 
completion on, but which, again, are moving in the right direction, sir. 

I do not mean to sit here and say that Russia could not come up 
with some new weapon or maybe an advance in the intercontinental 
missile ballistics field, maybe years in advance of when our intelli- 
cence people or scientific people now predict they may come up with 
it. In the normal progress of both our own development as we meas- 
ure it, and as we measure it against the Russian development I believe 
time is working for us. 

Mr. Manon. Despite the fact that different types of missiles and 
rockets and weapons of one kind or another are being developed, no 
doubt, by our opponents and by ourselves; and despite the fact that 
long-range aircraft are being produced, undoubtedly, by those who 
oppose us; you lump it all together, and you say time is working for 
us in this contest? 

General Cut.aw. I like to feel this way, if I can illustrate it: 
While both we and Russia are moving forward I would like to feel 
our defense is moving forward a little faster than the Russian offensive 
capability. 

Mr. Manon. In your job no doubt you ought to have that phi- 
losophy. 

General Cutpiaw. Maybe I like to feel that way. I could put it 
down. I pray to God it is that way. 

Mr. Fuioop. Time is working against us in the field of geopolitics, 
but not in vour field. 

General Cumwriaw. I did not understand that, sir. I would like to 
hear it. 
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Mr. Fioop. I said time, at least in my opinion, is working against 
us in the area of geopolitics, | yut I do not think in your field uf conti- 
nental defense it is. They are markedly different. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, there was one thing that you said or 
that Mr. Deane said which has prompted a thought in my mind. 


CHANCE OF ATOMIC STALEMATE 


You can reply to this or not, as you see fit, General. Of late monthis 
even weeks, but certainly of late months—there has been thinking and 
talking and writing developing in this country, and I think in the 
world—but I am talking about the thinking in this country—that 
we are coming to an impasse, we are coming to a condition of what 
is being described now as “atomic stalemate.” I think that is a very 
dangerous and very unhealthy shelter or cloak for the American 
people or anybody in the world to hide behind, because my reading 
of history of military efforts and my reading of history of nations 
and history of man makes it very clear to me and satisfies me that 
if and when the time comes any weapon at hand will be used by man 
in warfare if and when he sees fit to use it regardless of what the 
other fellow has—equal or even superior. To think for 1 minute 
that if we come to a point of saturation with an enemy in the area 
of atomic or hydrogen weapons that that without more is going to 
vive us peace and security 1s outright idiocy in the history of man 
people, and warfare. 

To use as an analogy what is supposed to be the one that stops you 
cold, to which you cannot reply, the analogy is— 

“Look at gas in World War II. Nobody used gas. Therefore that 
shows you.’ 

That is only more idiotic than the thinking you are safe if you 
get to an atomic stalemate. I think that is a very bad danger, and 
there is too much talk about it, and I hope it stops. 

General CuipLaw. My personal opinion is that with the character 
of our enemy or at least the traits he has demonstrated in the past 
there might come a time regardless of this so-called atomic stalemate 
through desperation or through the last-chance effort that he would 
vo ahead and use it anyhow. I cannot help but feel that that condition 
might prevail some day. 

Mr. Fioop. As I say, the history of man and warfare indicates any 
weapon at hand, if and when the time c omes, man will use. 

Mr. Manon. If he thinks he can use it to advantage. 

Mr. Fioop. Surely. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane? 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET 


Mr. Deane. I want to direct this final thought to you, General 
Chidlaw, as well as to each of your associates. I ‘should like to know, 
if you had the deep conviction that the defense budget had been cut 
too much and so deeply that it would impair our national security 
would you speak up and say so at any meeting at whatever level of 
our Government ? 
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General Curp_aw. I can assure you I will, sir. If there are factors 
that look to me like they are « causing a stopping of any of this moy ing 
forward, this progress that we antic “ipate, do not think I have ever 
been loathe to speak up and say so, sir. 

Mr. Drang. I should also like to have Admiral Morehouse respond 
to the same question. 

Admiral Morrenouse. Mr. Deane, I cannot speak, in effect, on the 
overall Navy reaction to reductions. 

Mr. Manon. You are talking about air defense. That is your field, 

Mr. Deane. That is correct Mr. Chairman. What we have been 
talking about here, so far, applies to the Navy and to the contribntion 
it is supposed to make to this overall program. 

Admiral Morrnouset. No, sir. I think the Navy is flexible. The 
Navy has had a great many ups and downs. 

Right now the i impact of air defense on the Navy is interfering with 
other missions that are not air defense that have been assigned by the 
Security Council and the President to the Navy. The only problem 
that the Navy is facing, assuming these continental air defense func- 
tions, is that they have not received extra funds for them or extra 
force levels, so they have had an impact on other things. But we are 
carrying out the continental air defense commission as programed 
today. 

Mr. Deane. I do not believe you fully answered my question. 

The person directly responsible for the immediate task of your par- 
ticular command is yourself. Would you unhesitatingly recommend 
or take a stand, so far as the budget items are concerned, as to what 
you felt was the right thing at the present time? 

Admiral Morenouse. Yes, sir; I would take the stand. I am not 
prepared to say how much right now, but I would have no hesitation 
In getting up : and answering the question given me. 

Mr. Manon. His question of you now is: Are you reasonably well 
satisfied with this air defense program, insofar as you know it? 

Admiral Morenovuse. In so far as I know it; yes. 

Mr. Manon. And he asks the same question of General Mickelsen. 

General Mickesen. Yes, sir. Of course, I am quite new in the air- 
defense business, Mr. Deane. I know of nothing that we have asked 
for that has been denied us. On that score certainly I am quite satis- 
fied with the action of the Department of Defense and the Govern- 
ment in its budget request. 

Mr. Deane. If there was any reasonable doubt in your mind that 
certain higher authorities in the Defense Establishment felt other- 
wise, would you continue to take a stand for what you felt was right? 

General Micxersen. Yes, sir; I would. . would like to add one 
feature. It is hard to measure — but as I said to Mr. Mahon, I 
believe, we are still in trouble as far as housing is concerned and we 
are going to continue to be in , seni, because our people are not 
going to ‘stay with us unless they are living in decent conditions. I 
am talking about generally the married soldier and the married 
officers. We have a program for the housing, but we do not seem to 
get any place with it. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield? You meant with reference 
to the Nike installations? 
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General MicKetseN. I am talking about installations in the tield; 
Vike and all antiaircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Diseussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Deane. I want to thank the general and his staff for their 
courtesy and efforts to answer the questions. They may be difficult. 
I want to commend my chairman for the way that he has held us here. 
Our mutual task is to determine as best we can the correct answers to 
continental defense. Thank you, General Chidlaw. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to ask a question off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

= Manon. We will conclude this hearing. 

General Chidlaw, I want to say to you and General Mickelsen and 
Admiral Morehouse, and those who have assisted you here, you have 
done a very splendid job in presenting this problem of air defense. 
We cannot blame you that we do not have all the answers we would 
like to have because I am afraid that those answers are not available 
from any source. I do think that you have done a good job. I 
think you are moving in the right direction in your work. I think 
all of you are dedicated to this purpose and, as a Representative in 
Congress, I want to thank you for your long hours of labor and for 
the worry which must be with you every day of your lives in this 
ereat responsibility which is yours. 

We have never had precisely this type of hearing. We have talked 
about air defense before on many occasions, but we have never had 
this type of hearing. I think it is healthy and good. It has taken 
you away from your duties for a while, but I think it gives you a 
better picture of what Congress thinks about and what our problems 
and concerns are. 

I want to thank you as sincerely as I can. Good luck. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock Monday 
morning. 





Monpay, Fepsruary 21, 1955. 
BRITISH AIR DEFENSE 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I have two newspaper articles which 
have been called to my attention which I should like to insert in the 
record after the testimony by the Air Defense Command, inasmuch as 
they seem to be pertinent to some of the questions raised. 

Mr. Suepparp. They are not marked “Top secret”? 

Mr. Scrivner. No. Thisis printed. This is all public information. 

(The newspaper articles are as follows:) 


BrirAIn To MAKE H-Bomrs, Trim DEFENSE BupGeT—EXPANSION PLANNED ON 
GUIDED MISSILES IN NEW PROGRAM 


LonpoN, February 17.—Britain announced today she will develop hydrogen 
bombs. 

A white paper listing Government defense plans said: 

“The United Kingdom has the ability to produce thermonuclear weapons and 
after fully considering all implications of this step the Governme nt have thought 
it their duty to proceed with their development and production.” 

Britain has the atomic bomb. The United States and presumably Russia are 
the only powers now possessing the vastly more destructive hydrogen bomb. 
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GUIDED MISSILE EXPANSION 


The white paper announced a bread expansion of Britain’s guided missile ang 
nuclear weapon production program while trimming somewhat the nation’s 
total military expenditures. Sweeping modernization of the navy, army, ang 
civil defense setup also was announced. 

Britain’s defense, the Government policy statement explained, remains based 
primarily “upon the maintenance of the nuclear deterrent to aggression.” T), 
white paper said the power of such weapons as the hydrogen bomb was « 
awesome that this fact in itself may keep the peace. 

It is said there were no technical or scientific limitations on production of 
nuclear weapons still more devastating than the thermonuclear bomb exploded 
by the Americans in the Marshall Islands last March 1. 

“The power of these weapons is such that accuracy of aim assumes less 
importance. Thus attacks can be delivered by aircraft flying at great speed and 
great heights. This greatly increases the difficulty of defense. Moreover, other 
means of delivery can be foreseen which will in time present even greater 
problems.” 

DEFENSE SPENDING CUT 


For the fiscal year beginning April 1, Britain will spend 1,537,000,000 pounds 
($4,303,600,000) on defense—a reduction of 102 million pounds ($285 million) 
from the total for the present budgeted year. 

Russia’s 1955 defense budget, announced in the Supreme Soviet (Parliament) 
February 3, is 112,100,000.000 rubles. At the Russian-fixed exchange rate that 
is $28 billion, an increase of $3 billion over last year. The United States defense 
budget this year is $34 billion. 

Discussing the basic policies behind Western defense the British white paper 
said: 

“The armed truce of recent years may develop through coexistence into rea! 
peace.” 

COMMUNIST SYSTEM UNALTERED 


It saw the structure of the Communist system as basically unaltered and said 

“Its (the Communist world’s) military strength continues to grow at an 
impressive rate. On the surface Communist policies may appear from time to 
time more accommodating. But Communist actions have so far provided no 
real ground for believing the threat to the free world has sensibly diminished.” 

The Government policy statement went on to add that the very power of the 
atomic and hydrogen bombs might help preserve the peace even when the West's 
present predominance in nuclear weapons stocks and means of delivering them 
has been reduced. 

“From a universal realization that results of &@ major war can be utterly 
disastrous for both sides may emerge a new hope.” 


[From the Washington Post and Times Herald, February 17, 1955] 
Britain Says Ark DEFENSE CAN HANDLE ANY ATTACK 


Lonpon, February 16.—Britain declared today her air defenses are well able 
to cope with any enemy attack—but admitted there were bugs in some of ler 
newest fighter planes. 

“This country has an effective air defense against what any potential enemy 
is at present able to bring against us,” the Churchill Government told Parliament 
in a white paper. 

“By night, the most likely time for attack, we have a better defense than 
anyone else in the world,” the report said. 

At the same time, the Government specifically denied Laborite charges that 
the Royal Air Force was relying on 10-year-old planes. 

In a detailed survey, the Government admitted two of Britain’s most promising 
new jet fighters had developed flaws, and said three versions of the supersonic 
Supermarine Swift have had to be scrapped. Work is continuing, the report 
said, to see “if it could be brought to operational standard.” 

Britain’s other major front line jet fighter, the Hawker Hunter, “compares 
favorably with any fighter now in general service in any other country,” the 
report said, though conceding there still were “certain directions” for im- 
provements. 
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One of the bugs in the Hawker Hunter was listed as the guns, which “may 

d to the engine stalling’ when fired at extremely high altitudes 

Newer and more powerful planes than these two are on the way, the report 

d. and added: “In the next financial vear, substantial numbers of the Javelin 

weather delta fighter should become available. 

The development of the P. L. day-night interceptor, a prototype of which has 

idy flown faster than sound in level flight, will be pressed forward. 

“We are looking ahead to still more advanced projects.” 

While these fighters are being brought up to requirements the white pape) 
said, the RAF is using modernized versions of early jet planes 

“Venom fighter-bombers, Venom night fighters, and Meteor night fighters have 
come into service,” it said. “These aircraft are successfully filling the gap until 
the latest swept-wing aircraft are introduced.” 

The Venom is a development of the Vampire fighter produced during World 
War II just too late for operational flying. 

The Aden cannon fitted to the latest fighters was described as “the most 
destrnetive gun armament in the world,” with 10 times the firepower of Russian 
MIG fighters. 


Monpay, Fesruary 21, 1955 
SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS 


WITNESSES 


THOMAS P. PIKE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (SUPPLY 
AND LOGISTICS) 

JACK STEMPLER, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL 

JOHN HAMLIN, ACTING DIRECTOR, PLANNING AND REVIEW 

WARREN WEBSTER, JR., DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT AND PRO- 
DUCTION POLICIES 

EARL SMITH, DIRECTOR FOR COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPOR- 


TATION 


Mr. Manon. General Moore, will you present the program for the 
day? 
General Moore. Mr. Chairman, this morning there is before the 
committee Mr. Thomas P. Pike, the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Supply and Logistics. He has accompanying him this morning 
Mr. Jack Stempler from the Office of General Counsel. Mr. Stempler 
is assigned to Mr. Pike to assist in legal aspects of his program. He 
also has with him Mr. John Hamlin, the Acting Director of Planning 
and Review. We also have present Mr. Nathan Brodsky, the Acting 
Director for Cataloging, Standardization, and Inspection. Last year 
that subject was of considerable and material interest to the com- 
mittee. Also there is present Mr. H. W. McCleary, staff director for 
distribution. 

The Secretary has a prepared statement. 


BACKGROUND OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY PIKE 


Mr. Manon. Give us a little something about your background, if 
you do not cover that in your prepared statement, Mr. Pike. 

Mr. Prxr. My personal background? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Pixs. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. You may amplify it for the record. 
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Mr. Pr«e. All right, sir. I have been here in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense in Washington since the Ist of October, 1952 
Prior to that time I had been in the oil well drilling contracting business 
for about the last 18 years. Prior to that I had been in the oil well 
supply business for approximately 7 years, after my graduation from 
Stanford University in California. 

Mr. Manon. You were in the oil well drilling business out jp 
California? 

Mr. Pike. That is correct; yes, sir. I came to work in the Depart- 
ment of Defense in October 1953, as Deputy to Charles S. Thomas, 
who was then the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and 
Logistics. Last May when he was made Secretary of the Navy, 
Secretary Wilson asked me to carry on in his position. 

Would you care for further amplification of my personal background? 

Mr. Manon. That is sufficient. You may proceed. 

Mr. Pike. I have a prepared statement, gentlemen, here this 
this morning. I apologize for the length of it. I can submit it for 
the record, or I can read it. 

Mr. Manon. You may read it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY PIKE 


Mr. Pike. All right, sir. 

Gentlemen, I wish to express my appreciation for the privilege of 
presenting to you information on the activities of the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logistics. I believe 
that a review of the major projects in my area of responsibility will 
best serve your needs jn analyzing the supply and logistic portions of 
the proposed budget. If there is anything further you desire in the 
course of the presentation, I will answer any additional questions of 
which I have immediate knowledge, or I shall be happy to submit 
supplemental statements if you so wish. 

My discussion in this statement is in the same order that the 
organization of my office is organized. First is the field of 
requirements. 

REQUIREMENTS 


In the field of requirements review, it has been our aim in the past 
year to develop factual, uniform, and simplified methods of computa- 
tion which will enable the military departments to establish firm re- 
quirements. It is also our objective through such action to provide 
the Department of Defense with better management tools with which 
to accomplish its supply planning responsibilities. 

A major result in the above area has been the development of ma- 
teriel planning studies which are now being utilized in the military 
departments. In support of their requirements for specific major 
items, the studies include full explanation of the factors, computations, 
and reasons for the requirement. When this project is refined and 
fully developed, it will prove of invaluable aid in establishing better 
requirements data. 

In addition to the materiel planning studies, we have worked closely 
with the Office of Defense Mobilization, the Department of Com- 
merce, the Atomic Energy Commission, and industry to develop 
studies of major hard goods, components, and materials in order to 
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identify potential deficiencies during mobilization, and also to assist 
the appropriate agencies to solve such problems. 


MOBILIZATION BASE 


The Department of Defense, cooperating with the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, has acted to improve the mobilization base for industrial 
production. 

I would like to add there that we keep a very elose personal contact 
with the Office of Defense Mobilization. Deputy Secretary Anderson 
lunches weekly with Dr. Arthur Flemming. I have attended those 
luncheons. In that manner we keep a very close and continuing 
personal liaison. 

As you may remember, the Secretary of Defense issued a directive 
last December providing for maintenance of the mobilization base. 
Under this directive the military departments are required to review 
proposed procurement of a se ‘lected list of items to assure that the 
mobilization production base for those items is receiving adequate 
consideration in current procurements. 

This list is designated the “DOD Preferential Planning List.’’ It is 
a classified list of somewhat less than 1,000 items, most of which are 
complex and expensive end items. The planning for the production of 
those items in time of emergency is considered to be of special 
importance. The directive prescribes that in future procurements of 
the items on this list, consideration be given to obtaining multiple 
sources, production in dispersed locations, avoidance of concentration 
of contracts in a few leading suppliers, employment of unused capacity, 
and the preservation of skills and essential know-how. 


RESERVE TOOL AND FACILITIES PROGRAM 


The Army, Navy, and Air Force recommendations under this pro- 
gram originally totaled $400 million. These requests were screened 
carefully “by my office, and long production lead-time machine my 
of $250 million were approved. This is the sum I recommended i 
my appearance before you last year. The $250 million covered ma- 
chine tools only. No facilities were included. Subsequently, the 
Congress approved a total of $100 million for reserve tools for fiscal 
year 1955. We again screened the Department items in the $250 
million list and approved the most urgent long lead-time items to fit 
the $100 million budget. The expe nditure of this amount was then 
approved by the Secretary of Defense and the President. The pro- 
curement programs in the military departments utilizing the fiscal 
year 1955 funds are well under way. 

With a few exe ‘eptions, all items of equipment approved were long 
production lead-time items averaging $50,000 per tool, or 5 times the 
average cost of tools in the machine-tool inventory. Typical of the 
tools being procured under the 1955 program are large items such as 
planer-type millers, double-housing planers, vertical-boring mills, 
contour stretch forming machines, gear hobbers, and mechanical and 
hydraulic presses costing up to $1 million apiece. The delivery time 
for these runs from 12 months to 2 years. ‘onsequently, this long 
lead-time equipment would not become available ior use for many 
months after M-day if ordered then, regardless of the number of manu- 
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facturers producing them. Procurement of these long lead-time too}; 
at this time will serve to eliminate bottlenecks in the critical early days 
of an emergency. Procurement now will buy time then. 

We are asking the Departments for the fiscal vear 1956 progran 
to recommend only tools for their highest priority end items, and took 
which are adaptable for machining future designs as well as curren: 
designs. In the case of aircraft, I am told that the manuf: returers 
have their production specialists work closely with their designers t 
develop requirements for machine tools which can and will be use« 
to make the planes of tomorrow. 

Since my appearance before you last year, the continued increas: 
in speed and size of aircraft has required larger and heavier airplan 
components. Larger forgings create a corresponding need for larg 
contour millers to make dies for these forgings, and large planers 
millers, and boring mills to machine the finished product. Speedie 
airplanes require heavier skins and thus large contour stretch forming 
machines and skin mills are required to form and finish the thicke 
covering of the planes. Another equally important mobilization need 
will be for large turbines and reduction gears for ships which requir 
large gear hobbers, turning lathes and bori ing mills. 

T would like to emphasize that these long. leadtime tools are being 
procured not for current needs, but to supplement existing tools in 
case of mobilization. I feel that the stockpiling of these tools is 
economical insurance against an emergency. 

I hope that you will look favorably on the reserve tool and facilities 
project. It is a vital part of our overall mobilization program and, 
its omission now would, in case of emergency, seriously delay produc- 


tion of certain urgent military end items, especially in our aircraft 
and ships programs. 


PRIORITIES AND ALLOCATIONS 


A priorities and allocation program, under title I of the Defense 
Production Act, is being maintained in operation as a mobilization 
readiness measure within the Department of Defense, by direction of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. This maintenance is desirable, 
since the cost of the program is now small, and is insignificant when 
compared to the cost—and critical delay—which would be incurred 
in reestablishing such a program. The operating procedures could be 
expanded quickly to support increased mobilization needs, because 
they provide for the identification of defense orders through all levels 
in industry down to materials suppliers. 


PRODUCTION SCHEDULING 


A new production scheduling system has been in effect for the past 
year. Schedules covering some 500 end items are submitted by the 
militar v departments every 6 months or oftener as revisions are made 
Monthly acceptance reports are submitted on these same items, and 
any potential slippages in schedule are checked for corrective action. 
This system provides complete current information as to the number 
of all major items under contract, their schedules, and the performance 
against such schedules. We are thus enabled to exercise better 
control over the selected items while in production and more intelli- 
gently phase them into our supply system. 
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We are making a survey of lead times on all major end items. The 
irst group surveyed resulted in the reduction of lead time from 16% 
12 months. We intend to expand the survey to other items with 
the hope that by close study we can eliminate unnecessary admuinis- 
rrative delays and thus permit a more orderly obligation of funds and 
an antic ipated reduction in contracting costs. 

These studies have been completed to date on the VT fuses and 
we under way and planned for vehicles, tanks and ammunition. 


PROCUREMENT POLICIES 


Typical of the projects completed in this area are (a) instructions 
on labor requirements relating to construction contracts, guidance on 
Defense Manpower Order No. 4 (labor surplus areas), instruction on 
small purchase procedures. On this item it is interesting to note 
that approximately 90 percent of all our procurement actions are 
ietions for $1,000 or less. We have completed contract forms to 
cover such contracts. (6) Simplification of procedure for settlement 
of contract termination claims, and patent policies and clauses. ‘The 
last project, which involved a large number of points of difference 
with industry and within the Government, had been under considera- 
tion for over a vear. 

To assist the Department of Defense in arriving at the most effec- 
tive policies and procedures, a Procurement and Production Industry 
Advisory Committee was established. 

This Committee is composed of outstanding industrialists. Through 
the medium of this Committee, a better understanding of mutual 
problems has been achieved. 

Efforts will be continued to review and develop policies and proce- 
dures covering the procurement programs of the Department of 
Defense. The armed services procurement regulation will be ex- 
panded to include procedures and practices whic h can advantage ously 
is made common to the military departments. This expansion will 
result in greater uniformity of operation and will insure faster com- 
pliance with defense regulations issued in conformance, with congres- 
sional and executive economic policies. Uniformity in this area 
results in economy in operation, and simplifies Government contract- 
ing for industry. 

SMALL BUSINESS 


During the past year the Department of Defense has been alert to 
its responsibilities under the law to the small-business concerns of the 
Nation. In the Office of the Secretary of Defense the chief avenues 
of assisting small firms are three in number—the establishment of 
effective small-business policies; the coordination of the programs of 
the military departments with those of other agencies of the Govern- 
ment, especially that of the Small Business Administration; and the 
encouragement of enthusiastic and aggressive conduct of small-business 
programs by the procuring officers and small-business specialists in the 
procuring activities. 

We have made important progress in all three respects. We have 
revised the statement of the small business policy of the Department 
of Defense for the first time since September 1952, and have reflected 
that revision in a new directive which states the method of assuring a 
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fair share of defense business to small concerns. Our objective is to 
assure an equitable competitive opportunity to the small supplier by 
making sure that quantities, delivery dates, specifications, and other 
elements in the procurement action are such as to assure maximum 
small-business participation. 

Several weeks ago we concluded an arrangement whereby a full-time 
liaison officer representing the Small Business Administration wil] be 
located in the Pentagon. I am optimistic that the opportunity thus 
afforded our respective agencies of consulting daily on matters of 
mutual interest will prove fruitful of important benefits for the smal] 
firms of the country. 

PETROLEUM 


On petroleum logistics we have a separate staff agency that handles 
these matters across the board, from requirements determination 
down through the production and distribution process, because of the 
unique importance of petroleum products. 

The national petroleum program is under continuous review. At 
the moment, the Military Petroleum Advisory Board is preparing a 
current worldwide wartime petroleum supply and demand study, 
based upon the latest JCS strategic plan. Upon completion this study 
will be analyzed and appropriate recommendations made to the 
National Security Council concerning expansion of petroleum facilities 
and stockpiling that will be required in the event of an emergency 
Surveys of existing and planned petroleum bulk installations and 
related facilities relative to protection against the increasingly de- 
structive capabilities of the enemy show the need for added protection. 
Necessary steps have been taken to provide such protection. 

The peacetime construction of refining capacity that can be operated 
economically in peacetime, and that will be suitable in a war emergency 
to produce the special petroleum products required by the military 
departments, will continue to be supported. This refining capacity 
includes basic crude charge facilities and specialized units, such as 
alkylation units for use in the production of aviation gasoline compo- 
nents, and catalytic reforming units for the production of high- 
quality motor fuel, aviation gasoline components and aromatics, 
including nitration grade toluene used in explosives. Action is cur- 
rently bei ing taken to establish an expansion goal for hydrogenation 
capacity to be used to increase the wartime supply of high- quality 
distillates. The widespread response by the oil companies to expansion 
goals which have already been established has resulted in a peacetime 
industry that can probably meet our initial wartime military and 
civilian needs. This industry has been built at no direct cost to the 
Federal Government, except for a small portion of the alkylation 
capacity. 

I come now to the supply-management area of storage, distribution, 
and policy. 

STORAGE 


The first item is the storage. 

As a result of a policy directive establishing criteria for reviewing 
the acquisition, expansion, and use of storage facilities, arrangements 
have been made for the transfer of storage space from the Army to 
the Air Force, reducing the Air Force construction requirement by 
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1) million square feet, which represents a replacement cost of approxi- 
mately $60 million. 

We have also established uniform fire-prevention methods covering 
the storage of hazardous commodities throughout the Department of 
Defense. The adjustments in space layouts resulting therefrom will 
recover 7% million net square feet of space in our storage operation, 
valued at a replacement cost of $75 million. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Prior to 1954 under the accounting systems ot the military depart- 
ments it was not possible in all cases to arrive at figures indicating 
the amount of cross-servicing among departments. Since ther, im- 
provements in the inventory accounting and management systems 
have given us a continuing evaluation base for this important activity 
area, and we find that in fiscal vear 1954, the total recorded dollar 
value of supplies cross-serviced approximated $1.4 billion. We believe 
this figure would show advances over previous years if comparison 
figures were available. Nevertheless, and on its own, it indicates 
very tangible progress. Moreover, this is only a begining of the 
trend, since the results in fiscal year 1955 indicate that cross-servicing 
among departments will be even three times greater than the fiscal year 
1954 level under our reemphasized program. 


DISPOSAL 


In November 1953, the Secretary of Defense instructed the military 
services to rid the military supply systems of unneeded personal 
property, including property bought for a longer Korean war, materials 
worn out from operation of a large military establishment, and huge 
quantities of obsolete equipment generated through fast-moving 
technological changes to military equipment. It was felt that disposal 
of these materials would avoid the costs of storing and maintaining 
them, and would permit use of released space for vitally needed new 
materials, 

Our office initiated a total program in this area which we named 
“Operation Clean Sweep” late in the fall of 1953 

In order to be reasonably sure that there was no need for the excess 
property elsewhere in the military departments or in the Federal 
Government, we developed policies which provided special methods 
of selective utilization screening and a practical time limit was set 
for such screening. A significant and tangible result of this inventory 
clearance program may be seen in the comparative excess and surplus 
personal property disposal figures for the 1951-54 period. Excess 
generated rose from $570 million in 1951 to about $2.1 billion in 1954; 
cash proceeds rose from $33 million to about $107 million in the same 
period. 

In addition, we have been donating an increased quantity of surplus 
property to educational and public-health institutions. In the first 
9 months of calendar year 1954, we redistributed to other Federal 
agencies and to schools and hospitals, approximately $103 million of 
this property. This compares favorably with the totals of dollars 
= the full years 1951, 1952, and 1953, which were, respectively, 
5, 76, and 85 million dollars. 
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The property which is not redistributed must be sold in a fashion to 
achieve two goals. We want a maximum return from such sales 
We also want to reduce unnecessary impact of our sales on the nations! 
economy. 

Our attempts to improve sales proceeds are bearing fruit. Reports 
on Department of Defense surplus sales for the first 9 months of 1954 
show a higher proportionate return than for any of the preceding 3 
years. Figures available for 9 months of 1954 indicate that over $8) 
million have been returned to the United States Treasury as a resul| 
of Department of Defense surplus sales. 

To lessen the impact of surplus sales on industry, last July we 
signed an agreement with Department of Commerce representatives, 
wheréby they furnish advice on selected categories of Department o! 
Defense surplus. We have used this service extensively and to 
considerable advantage in planning our surplus disposals with industry 
representatives. 

More than 50 percent of Department of Defense surplus materia! 
being scrap and salvage, this area of activity has also been intensified 
by recent surveys and issuance of policy guidance to insure economy 
and maximum utilization in the recovery of strategic and critical 
materials. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL TYPE FACILITIES 


On November 24, 1953, the Secretary of Defense issued a policy 
statement that the Department of Defense would withdraw to th 
maximum extent possible from ownership and operation of commercial 
and industrial-type facilities, consistent with the best interests of 
national security. By means of a series of subsequent Department of 
Defense directives and instructions, a detailed program has _ been 
developed to insure that facilities will not be continued in unwar- 
ranted competition with private enterprises and that maximum utiliza- 
tion will be made of justifiable facilities through cross servicing. 

To date, three groups of existing commercial and industrial-type 
facilities to be reviewed under the program have been undertaken. 
These 3 groups include 41 types of facilities which total over 1,000 
specific activities. Additional groups will be undertaken as early as 
possible, and the future procedures of review will conform with the 
newly established Bureau of the Budget review program. 


CATALOGING AND STANDARDIZATION 


Work on the cataloging program within the Department of Defense 
will continue during fiscal year 1956. As of December 31, 1954, a 
total of 1,230,000 items had been identified in the Federal catalog 
system. This is approximately 55 percent of the present estimated 
total of 2,250,000 items in the supply system. 

Identification operations are scheduled by commodity area, by 
production point, and by work flow. Since the establishment of the 
schedule in April 1954, approximately 60,000 items per month have 
been identified, and there is every expectation that all identification 
work will be completed as scheduled by September 1956. 

Maintenance of the Federal catalog system entails keeping current 
the identification data already developed and rapidly processing 
identifications for new items entering military supply and industrial 
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systems. The fundamental requirements of the system are speed of 
processing the identification data, stability of the identifications, and 
absolute reliability of the identifications developed. Operating pro- 
cedures for the maintenance of the Federal catalog system have been 
established, and are now effective for 53 of the 125 commodity areas 
on the identification schedule. The maintenance procedures for the 
remaining areas will become applicabe as identification operations are 
completed in accordance with the schedule. 

The Defense standardization program, which has been achieving a 
reduction in the number of sizes, kinds, and types of generally similar 
items used by the military departments, will be given increased 
emphasis during fiscal year 1956. 

Under the terms of a program directive issued in October 1954, the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense and the military departments are 
being geared to intensify the systematic technical review of all items 
of supply to determine what can be eliminated and what will no longer 
be procured. 

Increased emphasis is also being given to providing greater inter- 
changeability of parts among equipments taken into the field; such as 
electronic communication and detection equipment and engines used 
to drive bulldozers, pumps, generators, and refrigeration equipment. 
The basie components which form a part of all kinds of equipment, 
such as nuts, belts, resistors, switches, and bearings, are also under- 
going standardization analysis to provide greater interchangeability 
and to reduce their number. This phase of the program is aimed also 
at improving supply support, maintenance, and combat effectiveness 
by having parts which can be interchanged among the maximum 
number of equipments near the forward areas 

Although over 180,000 items have already been eliminated from 
supply systems through standardization, the surface has hardly been 
sere atched. Since this program offers the promise of such potential 
savings in procurement, engineering, manufacturing, and distribution, 
as well as more efficient supply management in terms of decreased 
inventory costs and better supply control, I consider it one of the most 
important of the supply and logistics programs. 

Details of the program status and direction in the cataloging and 
standardization field have recently been given to the Congress through 
the Armed Services Committees of the House and Senate in accordance 
with Public Law 436 of the 82d Congress. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


In cooperation with the General Services Administration, field 
representatives of the military departments have been designated to 
assist that agency in surveying motor-vehicle operation to determine 
where economies can be effected by means of consolidated motor pools. 
An intensive program is underway with respect to motor-vehicle 
management in the military departments. This program has resulted 
in considerable decreases in the number of vehicles and in improved 
maintenance policies, with a corresponding savings of approximately 
$17 million. This program will be continued in order to apply the 
most effective techniques to motor-vehicle administration within the 
Department of Defense. 
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In the field of traffic management immediate savings in freight anq 
passenger rates for the calendar year 1954 amounted to more than 
$25 million. These economies were accomplished by adherence to 
uniform interdepartmental procedures for rate negotiation patterned 
after those employed by private industry. Continuing action was 
taken to assure that these procedures did not contravene the national 
transportation policy or adversely affect the economic well-being of the 
commercial transportation industry. 

The Communications Division in my office provides an effective 
means of establishing communication polici ies and controlling expendi- 
tures for the extension of communications service and facilities. We 
are now checking military proposals for additional services and 
facilities to determine justification of projects and avoidance of 
unwarranted duplication of communication facilities among the 
military departments. 

Mr. Manon. Does anyone else have a prepared statement, Mr, 
Secretary, for this hearing? 

Mr. Prxe. Mr. Chairman, these gentlemen have come along with 
me today to assist me if I need assistance in answering any questions 
your committee may have. 

Mr. Mauon. Your statement, in my judgment, is a very good one. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF POSITION OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR SUPPLY 
AND LOGISTICS 


How long have we had in the Department of Defense an Assistant 
Secretary for Supply and Logistics? 

Mr. Pike. That Office, Mr. Chairman, was set up as a result of 
Reorganization Plan No. 6, which was adopted and approved by the 
Congress, I believe in the spring of 1953. Mr. Charles Thomas was 
the first man to hold that position, and he took office first, I believe, in 
August 1953. 

Mr. Manon. It must have been a good assignment for Mr. Thomas, 
because he seemed to have amassed, while in that Office, a tremendous 
amount of information as to the details of supply and logistics. He 
did a very creditable job before this committee several days ago. 

This is a very good paper you have read to us. It is very stimu- 
lating and interesting. Do you think that actually substantial prog- 
ress is being made in this field about which you speak? 


ORGANIZATION AND EXECUTIVE STAFF OF THE OFFICE 


Mr. Pike. Mr. Chairman, I would answer that question this way: 
Yes, I think substantial progress has been made. I still feel that over 
all, considering the vastness and the complexities of the supply and 
logistics problems of each one of the military departments on a global 
basis, that we have much ahead of us in the way of accomplishme nts 
to be done. I think Mr. Thomas deserves full credit for this. When 
I came to work with him we both agreed that this was an area that 
required the best kind of talent that we could get in the way of man- 
power to head up our different offices. 

We have divided our office into five major directorates. Mr, Thomas 
and I went out into industry and endeavored to get the most able men, 
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men with proper backgrounds, equipping them for these jobs, to head 
up each one of the five major divisions of our office. 

In addition to those 5 directors we have brought in from industry 
5 staff directors who are on the second echelon of our organization. 
All of these men are successful in their own industries and their own 
respective businesses. We felt that bringing a combination of business 
judgment and business experience to bear on these problems, which 
are essentially business problems, would mean that we would have 
the best chance to accomplish our mission. 

Some of these men have been down here going on a year and a half 
to2 years. I certainly would not presume to say we have solved all 
the proble1 ms, because, believe me, the field is fertile for much activity 
in getting hold of our supply systems and refining them. 

But I would say in conclusion, in answer to your question, I believe 
we have made a good start. 

Mr. Manon. Would you place in the record at this point the names 
of some of these top men of whom you have spoken, and will you also 
give a brief paragraph as to what segments of industry they came 
from end what jobs they held? 

Mr. Pike. Yes, I will be happy to, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information is as follows:) 

In the course of organizing the Supply and Logistics segment of the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense following the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 6, 
effective June 30, 1953, the Assistant Secretary for Supply and Logistics has 
successfully sought leaders in various industrial fields to serve in key positions 
in the new organizational arrangement of the Office. Following is a brief on 
each of these outstanding individuals: 

Robert C. Lanphier, Jr. 

Joined Supply and Logistics in February 1954, as Director of Planning and 
teview. On June 7, 1954, was named Deputy Assistant Secretary (Supply and 
Logistics). Mr. Lanphier is on leave from his position as vice president of San- 
gamo Electric Co., Springfield, Il. 

Earl B. Smith 

Joined Supply and Logistics on November 1, 1953 as Director of Transportation 
and Communications. On leave from his position as vice president in charge of 
traffic management, General Mills Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. 

G, Dean Garner 

Joined Supply and Logistics in February 1954 as Staff Director for Communi- 
cations. Until that time, Mr. Garner was vice president of the Southern Bell 
Telephone Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Roger F. Hepenstal 

Joined Supply and Logisties in January 1954 as Director of Cataloging, Stand- 
ardization, and Inspection. On leave from his position of vice president in charge 
of manufacturing operations. American Can Co., New York, N. Y., until the 

first of this year, Mr. Hepenstal continues to assist the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Supply and Logistics) in a consultant capacity. 


Roger E. Gay 

Appointed a consultant to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and 
Logisties) in December 1954, the president of the Bristol Brass Co., Bristol, 
Conn., Roger E. Gay is expected to join the Supply and Logistics full time early 
this summer as Director of Cataloging, Standardization, and Inspection. 


Warren Webster, Jr. 

Joined Supply and Logistics in December 1953 as Director of Procurement 
and Production Policies. On leave from his position as president and general 
nanager, Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J. 
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Kenneth E. Turner 

Joined Supply and Logisties in April 1953 and now occupies the position of 
Staff Director for Production and Schedules. Mr. Turner was formerly prody 
tion and material control manager, Truck and Coach Division, General Motor 
Corp., Detroit. 
Will W. White 

Recalled to active duty in the Air Force in February 1954 for assignment a: 
Staff Director for Petroleum Logistics, General White is on leave from his positio, 
as vice president and director in charge of the aviation department, Esso Export 
Corp., New York. 
Albert B. Drake 

Joined Supply and Logistics in March 1954 as Direetor of Storage, Distributio: 
and Disposal. Founder and former president, Lehigh Warehouse & Transporta- 
tion Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. Mr. Drake resumed his retirement at the end 
1954. 
John L. Keogh 

Joined Supply and Logistics in September 1954 as Assistant Director of Storag 
Distribution, and Disposal, and appointed Director in December 1954. Mr. Keog 
was formerly president of the Buffalo Merchandise Warehouses, Inc., Buffal 
N. Y. 
Ralph C. Spene-r 

Joined Supply and Logistics in June 1954 as Staff Director of Disposal. 0) 
leave from his position as assistant to the national sales and merchandise man- 
agers, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago. 
Oscar H. Dersheimer 

Joined Supply and Logistics in December 1954 as Staff Director for Commercial- 
Industrial Activities. He was formerly a vice president of the Spreckels Sugar 
Co., and general manager of its Philippine Islands plant. 
John Hamlin 

Joined Supply and Logistics in February 1954 as special assistant to the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics), and appointed Small Business 
Adviser in July 1954. In late December 1954, he was designated Acting Director 
of Planning and Review in addition to his small-business duties. Prior to coming 
to Washington, Mr. Hamlin was associated with Ron Stever & Co., Los Angeles 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AMOUNT OF BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. How many people are in your shop in toto; executives. 
stenographers, clerks, messengers, and whatnot? 

Mr. Pike. In total, on January 31, we had 524. 

Mr. Manon. Approximately how much does it cost per year to run 
this place? 

Mr. Pike. I believe the budget for our office runs into the neighbor- 
hood, for salaries and travel and administrative supplies, of $3 million 
plus per year. In fiscal year 1954 it was $3,451,000 and for fiscal year 
1955 it is $3,465,000. 

I would like to point out in relation to this total number that we 
have actually a total of 315 individuals who are connected with the 
cataloging and standardization and inspection work of our program 
This activity is an operation type of activity as opposed to the balance 
of our responsibility, which is solely in the field of policy making and 
coordination. 

Mr. Manon. Where are these 524 people located? 

Mr. Prixe. These 524 people are located. here in Washington. 

Mr. Manon. All of them? 

Mr. Prxe. All of them; yes, sir. 
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CATALOGING AND STANDARDIZATION 


Mr. Manon. We have been working on cataloging and standardiza- 
tion for some time. On page 13 you say: 

Although over 180,000 items have already been eliminated from supply sys- 
tems through standardization, the surface has hardly been scratched. 

What do you think will be accomplished in fiscal 1956 by these 

524 people under your jurisdiction? That is, what are the major 
things you think will be accomplished? 

Mr. Prxe. In our overall field of responsibility—not necessarily in 
order of importance—speaking first to the cataloging and standardiza- 
tion effort, as I have indicated our present plans and schedules lead 
is to believe that by the end of fiscal year 1956 we will have com- 
pleted the item identification phase of the cataloging program. 

Mr. Manon. I thought Secretary Thomas indicated to us that he 
had in the Navy completed the item identification; is that correct? 

Mr. Pike. No; the Navy, prior to the Federal cataloging program 
had had in existence its own cataloging program. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Pikr. Which was quite a good program. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Pike. However, they have come along with our Federal pro- 
yram wholeheartedly. This enthusiasm, as I read in the record 
before I came here, did not exist prior to the fall of 1953 

Mr. Thomas’ efforts in this field, I think, have been really out- 
standing. We have the full and wholehearted cooperation of all the 
military departments. It is just a tremendous detailed project, the 
bringing together in some instances of as many as 200 or 300 or 400 
methods of description of the same identical item. We have to bring 
all of those together, eliminate the duplications, and come up with a 
refined, uniform description of the item which is then given the 
Federal identification number. 

Generally speaking, to get back to your question, sir, this, we feel, 
will be a very major accomplishment: The completion of this very 
(detailed arduous job of item identification in the Federal cataloging 
program. 

[ would also hope in the standardization area that we would be 
able to eliminate a very substantial additional number of items in the 
supply system through the standardization process. 


REQUIREMENTS, REVIEW AND ANALYSIS 


| think, perhaps, going back to the area of requirements review 
and analysis, that we are undertaking a job in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense that, to the best of my knowledge, has never been be- 
fore undertaken as a definite assigned responsibility at the Department 
of Defense level. Nobody, to the best of my knowledge, has heretofore 
ever questioned the validity of the stated requirements from the 
military departments using the overall requirements—supply 
logistics approach we are taking to the problem. 

We have developed a system which I described briefly in my 
testimony. We have developed a form 764 which took us a good 
year and a half’s time to get sold to each one of the military depart- 
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ments. They have bought this system now and they report to us on, An 
uniform basis on the list of approximately 500 major end items. expec 
Our Office of Requirements Review and Analysis is undertaking tp JB" ‘ 
check carefully, analyze, and judge the validity of the number of such pe &! 
major end items as are indicated by the military departments as fp!*° 
requirements. Already we have had several instances where we (go! ®! 
have, in our opinion, concluded that the military departments were go" “ 
planning for too much procurement, too much production, and haye §B°' ' 
sent these studies back to the Army, Navy, or the Air Force as the & .~° 
case may be for further analysis. of re 
I feel this area is tremendously important, because unless we can be &°! D 
reasonably certain that the stated military requirement is indeed a Bo"! 
valid and a sound one—it makes no difference how well you procure it !°" ! 
or produce it or distribute it, you still run the risk of having too much § °°™ 
of it. This is something that the economy of this country just @* 
cannot stand. gove 
Mr. Manon. Have you been successful in any instances of any mili 
special significance in persuading the military that they had over- 
stated their requirements? iter 
Mr. Prke. Yes; I believe we have. mer 
Mr. Manon. Give us an example. req! 
cite 

REDUCTION OF OVERSTATED REQUIREMENTS = 

uu 

Mr. Pike. Well, we have recently undertaken a study of one of the for 
guided missiles - one of the services. We have come up with what, pre 
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ing 
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in our opinion, is an excessive production rate that ties into our other 
responsibilities of mobilization base requirements. This study, for 
instance, indicated that as of—I believe the date was September 
1957—we were going to have in hand all of the requirements needed 
as long as a production line is in operation. This would mean that the 
production facility would have to be shut down at an earlier date. 
We would then have a so-called inoperative base as opposed to an 
operative base. 

Mr. Manon. You would have a cold plant rather than a hot plant? 

Mr. Pike. A cold line rather than a hot line. From the standpoint 
of the mobilization base it is believed best if you can have a hot line 
or a warm line of production, because it takes a certain amount of time, 
no matter how well you put aside your machines and so forth, to get 
the line going. 

Mr. Manon. Will you amplify your answer and give us some other 
examples? 

Mr. Pike. The first major review that we made was a rather exten- 
sive one covering ammunition. I am not able to give you all of the 
details of that study. There are many hundreds of items, as you know, 
in the three military departments. 

Another example is an electronics item where the review of the 
requirements submitted by a military department indicated that many 
elements were substantially overstated. Discussion of this with the 
department concerned and a subsequent request to the department for 
a recomputation, indicated that the revised requirements will repre- 
sent a savings of about $1,283,000 in procurement requirements for 
the item. 
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Another illustration where current supply and logistics action is 
expected to “save” millions of dollars, is our study of certain ammuni- 
‘ion exeesses which have recently de ‘veloped in one department, and 
at the same time shortages of the same items are planned to be pur- 
chased by another department. Specifically, we have taken action 
on a barrage item which we anticipate will result in a $10 million saving 
for this item alone through transfers of the excess in order to cancel 
out the need for purchasing by the other department. 

Some of the savings effected as a result of the review and analysis 
of requirements are also made through the development of Department 
of Defense policy that applies to many items. For example, during 
our review it was discovered that in many instances the requirements 
for Reserve forces (NG, Reserve, ROTC, ete.), were overstated when 
compared to the come need for use in the celia covered. Remedial 
action has been taken in the form of a Department of Defense policy 
governing the preparation of requirements for such forces. In one 
military department alone, the application of this policy will reduce 
the stated requirements of Reserve forces for a major combat vehicle 
item in fiscal year 1956 by over $21,500,000, and for the same depart- 
ment an electronics item indicates a reduction in the Reserve forces 
requirement of over $2,590,000. Only two examples of items are 
cited but, of course, there are many more. 

With respect to ammunition training requirements, we have insti- 
tuted “Reasonable expectation of item usages’’ as the criteria for 
forecasting ammun'tion training requirements for budget and buying 
programs, “rather than projec ting pure allowances as previously prac- 
ticed. Using the ‘‘usage’’ criteria, our sample study showed a “sav- 
ing” of $70 million over a2 2-vear period. Extended beyond the sample 
studied, the “savings”? would be substantially greater. 


OPERATION CLEAN SWEEP FOR SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


Mr. Manon. You speak of Operation Clean Sweep. 

Mr. Pixr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is a rather fetching title. It has been my obser- 
vation that if I destroy something, thinking [ will never need it any 
more, I wake up sometime to discover I actually did need it and | 
wish I had not destroyed that file or that thing I may have had. 

This material is terribly expensive, and you certainly must be tak- 
ing care not to destroy something that you might later need. I say 
“destroy” but I mean to dispose of it. 

Mr. Prxe. Yes, sir. I think in that regard in a system as tre- 
mendous as the Department of Defense supply system, though it still 
is possible that you may find we are disposing of small quantities of 
commodity X on the east coast and you may be able to develop that 
one of the services was actually procuring a quantity of the same com- 
modity X on the other coast, still for the most part the property dis- 
posal officers, according to my observation, are keenly aware of the 
responsibility that you have just indicated there. 

One of the difficulties in actually clearing our depots of some items 
of material that perhaps have not been worn out but are definitely 
obsolete, for instance, has been this reluctance on the part of the 
military property disposal officer to generate that particular item as 
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surplus or excess, because of the feeling you have just indic vated here 
that “Some day we might need this, or one of the other serv ices mizht 

need it;” or, if it happens to be a weapon, for instance, “Some one 
of our allies might be happy to have that particular kind of gun that 
has become obsolete to our services.” 

Actually, one of the things we have had to do is to encourage 
commanding officers and property disposal officers in the various 
depots w here these excess or surplus materials may be located to do 
this: To move a little more bravely ahead and not just confine their 
efforts to disposing of that mater ial which is definite ly worn out and 
has become junk or scrap and can only admit of a salvage operation. 
We have encouraged them to take a good look as a commercis! 
merchandiser indeed must take a oad look at his stock. 

The military departments have ‘found out it costs money just to 

store material. I think as a rule of thumb it is said that in 10 vears 
the cost of inventorying, checking, moving, and so forth—this is a 
rough figure across the board—a quantity of some particular inventor) 
item will add up to the cost, in just that storage process. 

I have not had called to my attention any instance of the type that 
you indicated apprehension about, so far as disposing of some item 
we might need is concerned. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, there has probably been too much 
caution in the administration of this thing. 

Mr. Pike. That would be my observation. 

Of further interest may be the fact that as a staff director in charge 
of this disposal program we have been able to secure the services of 
Mr. Ralph Spencer, who has spent his business career with Sears, 
Roebuck. He was made available to us for a period of time by that 
organization. He has had extensive merchandising authority for 
large segments of their west coast territory. He has brought some 
realistic and dynamic ability to this overall disposal problem. He has 
traveled extensively over our depots and warehouses and has looked 
at material and has played a very important part, I think, in the 
development of the auction sale technique, which is a comparativel) 
new type of sales technique we have been employing in the last year 
and a half. 

RECEIPTS FROM SURPLUS DISPOSALS 


Mr. Manon. Do you have an overall figure as to approxim: itely 
what percentage of the original cost we get from this property? 

Mr. Prke. That figure will probably, over all, across the board, 
considering all items, run very low, something in the neighborhood 
of 6 or 7 or 8 cents per dollar, based or the original acquisition value. 

This acquisition value is a figure that has been used for many, 
many years and in my humble opinion, applying a business or industry 
slant to this, when you have worn out a vehicle and you sell it either 
for scrap or for junk, on the books of a corporation this vehicle prob- 
ably would have been fully depreciated, and the rather small return 
will not look as bad as it does in the Department of Defense, wherein, 
for want perhaps of a better system that can be devised and used over 
all, the practice has been to use the original acquisition cost of the 
item. 

When you consider that approximately 50 percent of our dispose il 
sales do involve the scrap and salvage type of operations—— 

Mr. Mauon. Probably used materials? 
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Mr. Pike. Correct. Used up or wornout property. I have seen 
much of this material myself. That is the reason you come up with 
this very low recovery figure. 

| think the figure is probably misleading, for that purpose. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, there are, no doubt, Mr. Secretary, many 
tems on which the acquisition cost has been very high, which have 
never been used. 

Mr. Pike. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Items which are highly complicated electronics 
devices and whatnot that have been outmoded, though they have not 
actually been worn out. 

Mr. Pike. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. They do present a rather peculiar problem. 

Mr. Pixs. That particular type of material has represented one of 
our toughest problems. It is just very difficult to find uses for an 
obsolete or outmoded type of electronics equipment. As you point 
out, the cost of this material originally is tremendous. When it is 
sold a very low recovery is had. 


REVIEW INCIDENT TO POLICY OF WITHDRAWING FROM COMMERCIAL- 
TYPE OPERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. On pages 11 and 12 of your statement you refer to a 
policy that the Department of Defense would withdraw to the maxi- 
mum extent possible from ownership and operation of commercial- 
and industrial-type facilities, consistent with the best interests of 
national security. You say, on page 12: 

To date, three groups of existing commercial- and industrial-type facilities to 
be reviewed under the program have been undertaken. These 3 groups 
include 41 types of facilities which total over 1,000 specific activities. 

Please name some of these 41 types of facilities. 

Mr. Prkr. Some of these facilities have been such activities and 
facilities as coffee roasting, ropemaking, plate manufacture, bakery 
operations, laundry operations, cleaning and dyeing operations, and 
comparable types of activities. The list is a very long one. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give us a more comprehensive list? 

Mr. Pikr. Yes, we would be happy to supply that list. 

The information is as follows:) 


[ypes or Facruities Listep IN THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE GOVERNMENT 


OWNED AND OPERATED COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL FacI.LitieEs REVIEW 
PROGRAM 


FIRST INCREMENT (DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSTRUCTION 4100.16) 


Aluminum sweaters 

Scrap metal baling 

Clothing factory and cloth sponging 

Coffee roasting 

Motion-picture studios 

Paint fac tory 

Rope walks 

Logeing and sawmills 

Bakeries 

‘ lothing reclamation shops 
irniture repair shops 

lee cream manufacturing 

Laundries and dry cleaning 
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SECOND INCREMENT (DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSTRUCTION 4100,17) 


Chain manufacturing 
Acetylene manufacturing 
Automotive repair shops 
Cafes and restaurants 
Caustic soda manufacturing 
Cement mixing plants 
Chlorine manufacturing 
Cobbler shops 

Ice plants 

Office equipment repair shops 
Oxygen and nitrogen manufacturing 
Powerline construction 
Powerplants 

Tire retreading activities 
Tree and garden nurseries 
Wood preservation 

Argon manufacturing 

Freon manufacturing 


THIRD INCREMENT (DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSTRUCTION 4100.18) 


Manufacturing facilities: 
Marking devices 
Laboratory, scientific and engineering instruments (except surgical, medical 
and dental) 
Optical instruments and lenses 
Ophthalmic goods 
Watches, clocks, and parts 
Surgical and medical instruments and supplies 
Dental equipment and supplies 
Photographic equipment and supplies 
Service and repair facilities: 
Watch, clock, and jewelry repair shops 
Plastic laminating operations 


RELATIONSHIP OF COMMERCIAL-TYPE FACILITIES TO FRINGE BENEFITS 
FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. There has been a lot said about fringe benefits which 
have purportedly been withdrawn from the members of the Armed 
Forces, with regard to restrictions in commissaries and whatnot. 
Speaking of these cleaning establishments, bakery businesses, and so 
on, are you squeezing down on this in such a way that you make the 
military life less attractive? 

Mr. Pixs. Mr. Chairman, I do not think so. I am very conscious 
of that point that you bring up. For instance, post exchanges and 
commissaries have been properly withdrawn from the cognizance of 
our office and put over in the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Manpower: and Personnel, just because there is such an important 
morale factor, fringe-benefit factor, as you point out. 

As to the laundries and dry-cleaning establishments, our only 
attempt there is to see that private establishments are used where they 
are available. Certainly we have many installations that are located 
in remote places where privately run laundries or dry-cleaning estab- 
lishments are not available, and there is no attempt in this program to 
remove that type of facility and make the service life that much more 
difficult for our people. We are only thinking about the installations 
in the large cities or adjacent to good-sized towns where on a compara- 
ble service and price basis this type of activity can properly be handled 
by the people in business there. 
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PROCEDURES FOR UTILIZATION AND DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. Manon. When we were talking about the disposition of surplus 
property, I meant to mention to you a bill by Representative 
\{eCormack of Massachusetts, known as H. R. 3322, a bill to amend 
the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, so as 
to improve the administration of the program for the utilization of 
surplus property for educational and public health purposes. 

Can you tell us what we are doing in that field? 

Mr. Prxe. Yes. In the first place, the General Services Admin- 
istration, under the law you just mentioned, does have the basic 
responsibility for the disposal of Federal surplus property. 

However, the type of property in the Department of Defense being 
of a special nature located at military installations, and so forth, the 
Department of Defense worked out an agreement with General 
Services Administration early in 1954 whereby responsibility for the 
disposal of the Department of Defense’s generated surplus would be 
handled by the Department of Defense, and we have been adminis- 
tering this program, as I indicated, in our operation Clean Sweep. 

Before surplus or excess personal property may be sold, it is required 
under the law—and we have set up implementing instructions—that 
the lists of materials to be disposed of must first be screened, and that 
the Department of Defense, the Army for instance, must screen its 
proposed disposal list with the Departments of Navy and Air Force to 
be certain there are not some items that might be utilized that can be 
utilized on that list by the two departments. 

In the category of material that can generally be described as 
“common use” type of items—desks and office furniture, stationery 
and things of that kind—the Department of Defense in addition 
screens that type of surplus material to see if utilization can be made 
through GSA, who, in turn, screens all of the other departments of the 
Government. 

Included in this screening is the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and through that channel it has been possible for State 
institutions, schools, hospitals, and so forth, to have a chance to look 
at these lists and pick up what material they might be able to use in 
their school or hospital systems. 

As I understand the difficulty that has arisen in this program, it has 
to do with the fact that some of this material in the Department of 
Defense has been managed on a stock fund, or industrial fund basis. 
This is something that comes under the cognizance of Mr. McNeil, 
our Assistant Secretary of Defense, Comptroller, and he has been 
concerned with keeping the integrity of these stock funds, and in 
some cases, as I understand the picture, some of these educational 
institutions and hospitals have not been able to pick up and use, with- 
out paying for it, some of the surplus items which they could use. 

Mr. McNeil has testified before the committee that you mentioned 
that Representative McCormack is chairing, and this morning a 
representative of my office is also testifying just from the standpoint 
of our disposal operations. 

We are concerned that in the enactment of new legislation our dis- 
posal process, which has taken a long time to refine to the point we 
have it now, be not impeded by an overly long retention of lists of dis- 
posal items in some agencies of the Government. This is one of the 
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obstructions to a more efficient, faster cycling of the generation of 
excess. 

We have developed a program now where 90 days is the maximum 
amount of time allowed for screening with these other departments of 
Government that I have mentioned. 

We are certainly all in favor of the Department of Health, Eduea- 
tion, and Welfare, and the State institutions that qualify to be able 
to receive this material when they can use it. Certainly, when our re- 
coveries are not very large, commonsense to me would dictate that 
would be made possible. 

Mr. Manon. Do I correctly conclude then that the Department of 
Defense is sympathetic toward this measure? 

Mr. Pike. As far as our office is concerned, I have stated my 
opinion. 

As far as Assistant Secretary McNeil is concerned, he has great 
concern over the materials that are covered by his stock fund. He 
has made a proposal to the committee which I do not know will be 
acceptable or not, as far as reimbursement is concerned. It is some 
sort of a fair value that should be fixed so money may flow back to 
the fund. It is just that phase that Secretary McNeil is concerned 
with; not with the objective of the bill. 

General Moore. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We may surmise that Mr. McNeil will discuss this 
matter tomorrow? 

Mr. Pike. That is correct. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN ‘“‘MATERIEL’’ AND ‘“‘MATERIAL’”’ 


Mr. Manon. This is unimportant, but it occurs to me in the use 
of the word “materiel,’’ years ago when I began to work on military 
appropriations the word “mate riel’” came into the picture quite often, 
but now you do not hear it used so often. You use the word “ma- 
terial’”’ quite often now in your pre sentation. What do you interpret 
the difference between “materiel” and “material” to be? 

Mr. Prxr. That is a good question. We use the term ‘materiel’ 
when we think of material in its broadest sense—everything from 
raw materials and components along through the finished end items. 
The word “material,” as I understand it, is a less broad term. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean that when you spell it with an ‘‘e,’’ it is 
a less broad term? 

Mr. Pixs. That is my understanding in the way that I use it; yes. 

Mr. Manon. M-a-t-e-r-i-a-l includes also ‘“‘materiel’’? 

Mr. Pixr. No. I was attempting to say the word spelled with 
“e”’ will, as I use the word, and to my comprehension of it, constitutes 
a very broad area, running from materials with an “al” on through 
components and finished end items. 

Mr. Manon. When you get the record, check your statement. 

The Air Materiel Command is spelled with an “el’’? 

Mr. SteEMPLER. Yes. 

Mr. Pixe. I believe so; yes. 

Mr. Manon. When you speak of materiel in a military sense, you 
may mean a whole group of items? 

Mr. Sremper. | would think so, almost in the sense of logistics. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
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sTATUTORY BASIS FOR AGREEMENT WITH GSA CONCERNING SURPLUS 
PROPERTY OPERATIONS 


Mr. Suepparpb. Under the so-called Disposal Act for Surplus 
Materials emanating within the military, what section of the law was 
applied by the legal fraternity in the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
that permitted the disposal that emanates from the regulations that 
you referred to as having been issued because of an interconference 
by and between yourself and that of another agency of Government? 
‘Would you have placed in the record the section in the act that 
permitted that type of operation as far as it applies to the disposition 
of surplus that would fall within the category of hospitals, academic 
institutions, and so forth? 

Mr. Pixs. May I refer that question to my counsel, Mr. Sheppard, 
to be sure that we understand it correctly? 

Mr. Srempuer. Are you referring to the agreement that Secretary 
Pike spoke of earlier between his office and the General Services 
Administration? 

Mr. Suepparpb. That is correct. 

Mr. StrempuerR. That agreement related to the screening of items, 
the time phase in the screening of items for disposal purposes. That 
is authorized by Public Law 152. I can pick up the section later. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is the screening? 

Mr. Srempter. That is correct. I gather that your question went 
beyond that, and you intimated this agreement between GSA and 
Defense related to the donation. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. SHepparp. I did not mean to take an improper construction 
of the gentleman’s statement. The statement was to the effect that 
as of a specific date there was a memorandum of authority issued by 
the Secretary of Defense where the military, through the direction 
of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, was now disposing of surplus 
properties itself. 

Now, I am asking what section of the law authorizes that procedure, 
even after conferences by and between the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense and the disposing agency that was determined and designated 
under the Disposal Act of the Congress. If you will insert that para- 
graph in the record, I will appreciate it. 

Mr. Pike. Yes. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

The statutory authority for the Administrator of the General Services to desig- 
nate the Department of Defense, among other Federal agencies, to dispose of 
surplus property, is found in section 203 (subsections (a) and (c) and section 205 
(subsection (d)) of the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949. 
Based on this authority, the Administrator has issued regulations delegating to 
Federal agencies authority to dispose of surplus personal property (title 1, ch. 
IV, Personal Property Management Regulations of the General Services Admin- 


istration), and certain classes of surplus real property (title 2, ch. V, of the Real 
Property Management Regulations of the General Services Administration). 


EFFECT OF 1955 REDUCTION IN RESERVE TOOL AND FACILITIES PROGRAM 


Mr. SuHepparpD. With reference to your statement reflected at the 
top of page 3, in your proposal for the past fiscal year you asked for 
$250 million and the Congress gave you $100 million for the reserve 
tool and facilities program. 
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I would like to have you explain somewhat in detail, if you will, 
Mr. Secretary, what was the result of the cut that was made by the 
Congress of $150 million upon the effectiveness of the program. 

Mr. Pixe. Mr. Sheppard, in general, I would reply to that by saying 
the procurement for the $100 million amount is now underway. This 
is a question that I do not think I am qualified specifically to answer, 
I should like to suggest securing the answer to that question from the 
Assistant Secretary for Materiel of the Army, the Navy and the Air 
Force. Those are the people that are directly responsible for the 
working up of the list. I would be very happy to do that and supply 
the answer to that question. 

Mr. SHepparD. Perhaps I have an erroneous concept, Mr. Pike. 
Does or does not the direction of the reserve tool and facilities program 
fall within your cognizance as the policymaker, subject, of course, to 
such intercommunications as may be necessary with the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Pix. Yes; you are correct. It does fall within my cognizance 
as far as policy is concerned. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It would occur to me that the scrutiny you are 
giving this program, in accordance with your statement, would have 
reflected a very serious situation in the reserve tool program because of 
its importance to the military requirements and to suffer a reduction 
of $150 million must have shown up and been somewhat indicative to 
you in your ability to set up a policy to spend only $100 million against 
the justification of $250 million. 

Mr. Prxr. It all became a matter of priority, Mr. Sheppard. The 
list was originally for the $250 million when $150 million less was 
actually approved. The list was further screened down on a priority 
basis. A very careful job was done. Our Office of Requirements and 
Review checked each major production program to be certain that it 
was in line and made sense before we passed the program on to Secre- 
tary Wilson, who, in addition, gave it his own personal consideration 
and very close scrutiny. 

Mr. SueprparpD. What are you doing there? At least my interpreta- 
tion of what you were impelled to do was to adjust a $250 million 
reserve tool program down to $100 million. In doing that, either 
vour first judgment was terrifically bad, or your second operation was 
literally enforced. Which one is it? 

Mr. Pixs. I will say in answer to that question, Mr. Sheppard, 
undoubtedly had we had the whole $250 million, we would have been 
able to accomplish our objective, which is buying time after M-day 
more effectively than we have been able to do with the $100 million. 

Mr. SHepparD. Am I right in interpreting your answer to mean our 
program has suffered to that degree because of the maladjustment 
that was obviously forced by the lack of funds? 

Mr. Prxe. I would say our position as of M-day, which is the whole 
objective of this program, has suffered proportionately. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would not that depend on when M-day is? 

Mr. Prxe. Of course, that is true, and that is a day nobody knows 
for sure when it is going te come. 

Mr. Scrivner. Or if it is ever going to come? 

Mr. Suepparp. Nobody in your shop has established when M-day 
is to arrive, have they? 
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Mr. Pixe. No. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Any conditions created by the situation are just 
as manifest today as they would be hypothetically tomorrow, next 
month or next year, is that not true? 

Mr. Pixs. I would say that that is correct. 

Mr. SHepparD. What I was trying to find out was whether or not 
this particular program has a pertinent place in our overall require- 
ments, and what effect the reduction might have upon them. 

Mr. Prxe. Yes. 


RELATIONSHIP TO SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. SHepparb. With reference to your statement at the top of 
page 7, under the title “Small Business,” you say: 

In the Office of the Secretary of Defense the chief avenues of assisting small 
firms are three in number—the establishment of effective small business policy; 
the coordination of the programs of the military departments with those of other 
agencies of the Government, especially that of the Small Business Administra- 
tion; and the encouragement of enthusiastic and aggressive conduct of small busi- 
ness programs by the procuring officers and small business specialists in the 
procuring activities. 

Am I to interpret from that that you direct policy as it applies to 
small business organizations by the supporting agencies that you have 
referred to here? 

Mr. Pixs. Would you repeat that question? 

(Question read.) 

Mr. Pike. The answer to that is, “No”; we do not attempt to 
establish a program of the policies of the Small Business Administra- 
tion. We rather work cooperatively with them. We have broad 
experience in the general field of small business. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But you do direct the policies emanating from the 
military that has association with small business, is that correct, Mr. 
Secretary? 

Mr. Prxe. That is correct. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What are the orders that were issued to those 
gentlemen who are endeavoring to assist small business in conjunction 
with the Small Business Administration in the procurement of con- 
tracts and various and sundry other attributes of that character that 
flow from the procurement aspect to the military? 

Mr. Prxe. We have an understanding, a written understanding, 
with the Small Business Administration as to just what our policies 
are with respect to the procurement officers of the military depart- 
ments and small business. Those programs and policies are effectu- 
ated by so-called small-business specialists that are located in the 
major procurement offices of the three military departments, and in 
some of the larger ones in addition the Small Business Administration 
will have one of their men. 

It is the cooperative working together of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration man in the office, plus the military departments’ small- 
business specialists, that screen procurement, making certain those 
procurements which can be participated in and bid on competitively 
by small business are given to the qualified small-business concerns. 
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PROCUREMENT AWARDED TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. SHepparp. When you use the words “competitive business 
bidding,” do you also include in that the type of procurement that js 
effected by conferences and so forth? 

Mr. Prxe. By negotiation, yes. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Do you have any report flowing from the results of 
the gentlemen who are assigned to this duty from your office that 
would come back to you that would indicate the amount of the con- 
tracts in which they have been able to assist the small-business 
people? 

Mr. Pike. Yes, we do. I wonder if I can call on Mr. Hamlin to 
give us some recent significant statistics of the type you request. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What is the total amount of small business that 
has been assisted by this coordination operation that we have referred 
to here for the last year? 

Mr. Hamurin. As an example for the fiscal year 1954, the total 
amount of military procurement in that year was $11,563,000,000, 
and the total actually awarded to small business was $2,901,000,000. 


DEFINITION OF “‘SMALL BUSINESS” 


Mr. Scrivner. What is your definition of “small business?”’ 

Mr. Pike. A company employing 500 or fewer emplovees. 

Mr. Stempuer. I would not say that it is completely our definition 
It is one concurred in by the Small Business Administration. 

Mr. Scrivner. In our part of the country a plant employing 500 is 
not considered small. That is a pretty good-sized operation. If you 


go from 500 down to, say, 5, 10, 30 ar 50, it would be a small operation. 


Mr. Pike. Yes. 


RAPID AMORTIZATION IN THE OIL INDUSTRY, AND REFINERY EXPANSION 
GOALS 


Mr. SHepparp. I note at the top of page 8 in your comments about 
the operations in the oil industry, you state: 

This industry has been built at no direct cost to the Federal Government, except 
for a small portion of the alkylation capacity. 

When you make that statement, do you take into consideration the 
rapidity of amortization as permitted in the construction of this 
type of operation? 

Mr. Pixs. I do not include rapid amortization which has been 
available to certain aspects of the refining end of the industry as a 
direct cost of the Government. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Do you have any idea at this time what that figure 
might be, approximately? I know that it would be out of the realm 
of your department as such, would it not? 

Mr. Pike. Well, yes, that is in the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
and on any of these facilities that affect defense production and when 
the question of dispersion is a factor we are always asked to give our 
comments on any request that comes through. 

Mr. SHepparpb. In other words, you have the position of recom- 
mending the approval of amortization to the department that makes 
it, do you not? 
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Mr. Pixs. In those cases where dispersion is a factor. In such 
cases after the application has been made to the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. It is their office that sets up the so-called expansion 
goals in the various types of industry. If you are interested in the 
figures on the expansion goal for the refinery end of the oil industry, 

| would be glad to get the figures. 

Mr. SHepparD. If you would I would appreciate it, and insert it 
at this point in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


BASIC REFINEBY EXPANSION GOALS 


The present basic refinery expansion goal was determined by the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense and approved by the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
This goal is 8,750,000 barrels per day capacity by January 1, 1956. 


REFINERY RAPID TAX AMORTIZATION CERTIFICATES 


As of December 30, 1954, the Office of Defense Mobilization has issued certifi- 
cates of necessity authorizing the rapid tax amortization writeoff of refinery 
expansion at a total estimated cost of $1,875,404,000. This figure includes the 
rapid tax amortization privileges granted in connection with alkylation expansion. 
The certificates issued authorize the companies to utilize an average of 63 percent 
of their total estimated facilities cost on a rapid tax amortization basis. The 
remaining 23 percent must be written off for tax purposes at normal depreciation 
rates. 

Mr. Strempuer. You would like to know the amount of the accel- 
erated amortization? 

Mr. SuepparD. And any other figure that might be a contributing 
factor to the total of the operation in which the “Federal Government 
has been a participant. 


RECOVERIES UNDER SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL PROGRAM 


In your statement relative to the distribution of surplus property 
as reflected on page 10, you have shown a considerable increase in 
income emanating from the disposal situation that is presently being 
operated by the office, and through the instructions of the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Is that increase to a degree responsive to the change in your modus 
operandi in the disposition you referred to that was worked out by 
common agreement? 

Mr. Pixs. I would say so very definitely, Mr. Sheppard. Yes. We 
have generated real interest in this program by staying on top of it 
and giving it renewed emphasis. 

Mr. SHEepparD. I am wondering if you have been approached by 
any of these large sv-called disposal businessmen throughout the 
country. I understand we have 4 of them on the Atlantic coast and 
3 on the Pacific coast that are considered specialists in that field. 

Hypothetically, if a train wrecks, they will go out and make an 
open bid on everything. You know the type ‘of businessman that 
[am talking about. 

Mr. Pixr. Yes. 

Mr. SHeprarp. When I was last in Los Angeles I was approached 
by the president of a corporation that has to do with that type of 
business. He made the statement that he would like nothing better 
than to have a very small percentage of what he could recover from 
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the Federal Government over and above what they are recovering 
by the sale and disposition of surplus property. P 

Did you ever have that approach? 

Mr. Prxe. We have had fan mail along that line. It is a very easy 
thing to generalize and come in with what you think that you could 
do in a specialized field. You have to remember we are dealing in a 
tremendous variety of equipment as we have already indicated here, 
You get into the field of obsolescent military vehicles and weapons, 
and you practically have no market except for scrap for them. 

Mr. Suepparp. These people have a very enviable reputation, 
Dun & Bradstreet give them quite a reputation. 

Mr. Prxe. These people are all represented at our auction sales, 
and they are in there bidding for them. This is a wholesale type of 
operation. To attempt to get into a retail operation would entail 
more personnel and administration. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF COMMERCIAL-TYPE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. SuHepparp. [ notice a recent quip in the paper which may be 
a factor or not. I would like to refer to it that way. Navy has 
closed its so-called rope walk at Boston. I thought that was an insti- 
tution. Perhaps it was more academic than profitable. 

Mr. Pixs. From my reading of the record, it has been somewhat 
of an institution. It is one of those facilities that has been engaged 
in the manufacture of manila rope for the Navy when we have a very 
substantial industry in this country that is perfectly capable of mak- 
ing the Navy’s requirements. This has been the subject of very con- 
siderable congressional interest over many years. 

The Harden subcommittee, I believe, of the House Government 
Operations Committee, has been looking into this matter, and this is 
one of the many types of activities that they have been urging—the 
Navy and the Army—to get out of the business and let private 
business handle it. 

That decision was made, I believe, by the Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr. Thomas, just recently, along with a similar decision on coffee- 
roasting plants. 

Mr. Suepparp. As I interpret your statement, Mr. Secretary, it 
is rather indicative, and properly so, that the philosophy that we are 
presently operating under, militarily speaking, is to get out of private 
business operations wherever and whenever we can, and as rapidly 
as we can; is that correct? 

Mr. Pixs. That is very correct, sir. 


LAUNDRY AND DRY-CLEANING PLANTS ON MILITARY POSTS 


Mr. SuepparD. With relation to a topic that was brought up by 
my chairman when he referred to cleaning establishments on military 
posts, which I presume has created a headache for every Congressman 
on the Hill at some time in the past, who operates the military plants. 
On posts you generally operate your own, do you not? 

Mr. Pixs. Generally speaking, yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. And when for some reason it develops in a local 
command they do not want to do that, they lease the properties for 
somebody to come on the post and operate them; is that correct? 
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Mr. Pixs. That is a possibility. If all the factors came in to 
indicate they should move to that type of operation; yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. When you have laundry and dry cleaning on a post, 
] am wondering how much that actually falls into military guidance 
insofar as the issuing of contracts to private operators to take care of 
the service of laundry and dry cleaning is concerned. Does that fall 
under the military cognizance, or does it fall under the so-called 
operation of the nonappropriated funds, the nonmilitary funds? 

Mr. Pixs. I do not believe any laundry or dry-cleaning operation 
on a post, as far as the plant and equipment are concerned, would be 
from the nonappropriated funds. That would be from appropriated 
funds, and the operation would come under the commanding officer’s 
cognizance. 

Mr. SHepparD. Would the same thing apply where they are letting 
the dry cleaning and laundry out to private operators? 

Mr. Pike. Yes, I think so, because that is the end of the line, so to 
speak, at the post, camp, or station. Your military commander is 
in charge. He is obliged to be governed by overall policy that is set 
out for him in the Army regulations on these matters. They are 
matters that are handled first by my office in connection with the 
Assistant Secretary of the Army for Logistics. He then gets the new 
policy, let us say, out through the Deputy Chief of Staff, who in turn 
transmits it to the technical services, and by that manner it gets down 
to every post, camp and station eventually. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I think that I am safe in assuming from your state- 
ment you feel somewhat as I, that as long as we have military com- 
mand over an operation of that character, obviously the operation 
itself should fall within the military purview, functionally speaking? 

Mr. Pike. That is right, and it does. 

Mr. SHepparp. It might be well, Mr. Secretary, as long as you are 
stating that conclusion, the next time you send some gentleman into 
the field determine whether or not it is considered by the military as 
being nonappropriated funds over which there is no jurisdiction, even 
though there is military guidance there. You do not go into the com- 
petitive bidding market as such. 

Mr. Pixs. Well, I will be glad to look into that and supply a state- 
ment for the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 

There are two types of laundry service. 

In the Army, Air Force, and Marine Corps, laundries and dry cleaning plants 
are provided by the military departments from appropriated funds. These 
plants launder and dry clean Government organizational equipment as hospital 
linens and serve military personnel. Charges are made to military personnel. 

The Navy (with a few exceptions), operates its laundries and dry cleaning 
plants as a part of its Ship Stores Activities. The funding and ownership of 
equipment rests with nonappropriated funds. Appropriations are charged for 
organizational service. Military personnel pay back into the Ship Stores system. 

The Army, Air Force, and Marine Corps also provide laundry and dry cleaning 
service through the exchanges as nonappropriated funds. Generally such services 
are a concession to a private firm. The service may be a laundromat or a series of 
family-type machines located in barracks or quarters. In some cases the con- 
cession will be a pick-up and delivery station on the bases, while the plant is 
off the base. 

In instances where the military departments discontinue operation of a Govern- 
ment laundry, the contract for laundry service is made by the local military 


procurement officer. The contract may be for contractor operation of the Govern- 
ment laundry or it may be for service performed in a privately owned plant. 
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In cases where a Government laundry has discontinued operation and is not 
used, it will be disposed of in 1 of 3 ways. Either it will be retained in standby 
as a mobilization reserve; the equipment may be shipped to central storage 
for reissue, or it may be declared surplus and sold as surplus property. 

In the case of laundries or laundry equipment owned by nonappropriated fund 
activities (ship stores in the Navy, exchanges in the Army, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps), disposition will be determined by policies and instructions of the head- 
quarters agencies of those services responsible for nonappropriated funds. OSD 
policy guidance rests in the ASD (M. and P.). 

In any case the operation of laundries, regardless of how financed, will be under 
the command control of the installation commander. The technical aspects of 
operations will come from the departmental headquarters element responsible for 
laundry service. 

The question of competition of Government-operated laundries and dry cleaning 
plants is under study by the military departments under the policies of the 
Secretary of Defense as stated in DOD Directive 4100.15. 


AMOUNT ON HAND AND CONDITION OF SURPLUS WORLD WAR II MACHINE 
TOOLS 


Mr. AnpreEws. Mr. Secretary, does your office have any jurisdic- 
tion over the defense plants of this country? 

Mr. Prxe. From the general policy standpoint, yes. From a direct 
operational-management standpoint, no. That latter aspect of man- 
agement is handled by the military departments themselves. 

Mr. AnpREws. Well now, are you familiar with the surplus machine 
tools that this country had at the end of World War II? 

Mr. Pike. Yes; I am generally familiar with that situation. 

Mr. AnprEews. Approximately how much of the total amount on 
hand at the end of World War II do you have today in a usable 
condition? 

Mr. Pixe. Your question is approximately how much of the surplus 
machine tools at the end of World War II do we have on hand today? 

Mr. AnpreEws. And in a usable condition. 

Mr. Pike. And in a usable condition—well, I am not able to 
answer that question precisely out of my knowledge. I would be very 
happy to check into that matter and supply you with an answer. 

(The information is as follows:) 

We have on hand today in usable condition 60 percent of the tools owned by 
the Department of Defense at the end of World War II (1954). 

Mr. AnpreEws. Is that material in storage, or in use? 

Mr. Pike. A combination of both. Some of the machine tools are 
actually in use in defense plants that are either completely Govern- 
ment-owned or operated, or private contractor-owned with the 
Government furnishing the machine tools. Some of those machine 
tools are engaged in manufacturing end items for the Department of 
Defense; others have been put into storage. 

Mr. AnpreEws. Who has the responsibility for the storage? 

Mr. Prxe. Each one of the military departments has the respon- 
sibility for the storage of its own tools. 

In the Army, the Ordnance Corps has. In addition to that, there 
was established a National Industrial Reserve that has been taking 
care of the surplus tools and plants that were left over from World 
War II. A general program has been in progress of selling those 
plants back to private industry, and some of the tools also; however, 
there is still a remainder of machine tools in that National Industrial 
Reserve. 
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Mr. ANDREws. Do you know what condition those tools are in 
today, generally speaking, and whether or not they can be used in the 
event of an emergency in this country? 

Mr. Prxe. Of course they vary. They varied when the plants 
were set up. Some of the older tools undoubtedly are not in such 
condition that they can be used. Our office has had underway for the 
last year a rather painstaking inventory program of surplus machine 
tools that have been simply stored. We have not only been making 
this inventory, but we have been making a very careful search into 
the age and the condition of these tools so we will know what kinds of 
tools we have. 

Mr. ANDREws. What you have and the condition they are in? 

Mr. Pixs. That is correct. 


CURRENT MACHINE TOOL PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. ANpDrREws. I notice on page 4 of your statement you say: 


I would like to emphasize that these long-lead-time tools are being procured 
not for current needs, but to supplement existing tools in case of mobilization. 
I feel that the stockpiling of these tools is economical insurance against an 
emergency. 


What size program do you have at present for the procurement of 
machine tools? 

Mr. Prxe. Of course, this program we have underway here for the 
most part is for the larger and more expensive types of machine tools. 

This present $100 million program which is in the course of pro- 
curement action now is the first of that particular type. These are 
tools that are not duplicated in type or size by existing inventories 


of the older tools coming out of World War II, and they are tools 
currently in use in many of the plants of the country. 

Mr. AnpreEws. Are you buying any tools today that are not being 
used but simply being stored? 

Mr. Pixs. Yes. That is the whole program for this $ $100 million, 
As the name indicates, ‘Reserve facilities and tool program,” that is 
forward buying. The thought there is that naturally when we got 
into World War II we found out one of our greatest bottlenec ‘ks in 
getting into production across the board was machine tools. The 
technological advances in the manufacture of aircraft are such that 
the aircraft program, being such a vital part of our total defense 
effort, this program is aimed at having a stock of tools in being. 

Mr. ANpREws. What would be our position at the present time if 
we found ourselves in an emergency situation as far as machine tools 
are concerned? 

Mr. Pike. Well, if we found ourselves in an emergency situation 
right now, I would say that we would be in a pretty good position. 
We would immediately and undoubtedly step up production of the 
type of planes that are in production now, and we have in our produc- 
tive plants in being a satisfactory layout of machine tools that are 
presently construc ting our aircraft for our present aircraft program. 
In the event we got into war I have no doubt one of the first things we 
would do would be to attempt to step up the production schedules, 
which would mean going on additional shifts, having second and 
third shifts, perhaps, to step up production of tools with the plants 
in being that we have. That would be the first step. 
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Mr. Anprews. How do the prices you pay for materials you buy 
compare with prices paid by the GSA? Do you know? , 

Mr. Pixe. I do not have any particular comparison in mind. | 
would say, generally speaking, if GSA has a large enough quantity of 
an item to command the best price, volumewise, their general procure- 
ment procedures are the same as ours. They secure competitive 
bidding. I would guess the prices we get on comparable quantities 
are quite similar. 

PROCUREMENT THROUGH GSA 


Mr. Anprews. Do you buy anything through the GSA? 

Mr. Pike. Yes, quite a substantial list of administrative types of 
items: Office furniture and desks and some stationery items and things 
of that sort. 

Mr. ANDREWws. Common use items? 

Mr. Prxe. Yes. 


DURATION OF TOOL PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Ruixey. Continuing the discussion of my colleague, Mr. 
Andrews, will the procurement of these machine tools be a continuing 
thing? You state on page 4 that you have to have heavier equipment 
in a lot of instances due to the change in models of airplanes. 

Will this be a continuing program and will not some of your machines 
become obsolescent even though they are not used? 

Mr. Prixe. Of course, there is always the risk of obsolescence when 
you are buying against a future need. No one is omniscient enough 
to be able to guarantee that it would be otherwise. What we are at- 
tempting in this program is to be as prudent as we possibly can against 
a future emergency. 

As to your question on the continuance of the program, the present 
program is only funded to the extent of $100 million, and we have a 
complete shopping list, so to speak, of tools for each of the services, 
which is in the process of procurement now. As to whether the pro- 
gram continues, that will depend upon whether the House Appropria- 
tions Committee and the Senate Appropriations Committee see fit to 
reinstate the program for the fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. AnpreEws. I think that your policy there of being prepared is a 
good one. I am not opposed to that at all. I am just wondering 
about the cost of these machines and what the probable usage of them 
would be. 

Mr. Pixs. Well, in a way, I suppose we would all hope we would 
never have to use them. On the other hand, we have to be realistic. 
We certainly are living in a day of peril, an age of peril, and going 
ahead from the standpoint of the very long run viewpoint there is a 
possibility our whole present weapon concept as it is based today on 
our Strategic Air Command, with our heavy bombers and long-range 
missions they have, if, as, and when we get into the era of the inter- 
continental ballistics missile about which I know no more than I 
have read in the newspapers, you see there the whole system of 
tremendous airbases, long strips, and heavy airplanes is subject to 
a type of block obsolescence. 

Mr. Riney. I realize that. 
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Let me word it this way: How long do you estimate the expected 
use of the machines that you are procuring? It takes about 2 years 
to get them? 

Mr. Prk. Twelve months to two years is the lead time involved. 

Mr. Ritey. What is your estimated use of them, over what period 
of time? 

Mr. Pixs. Well, the period of time involved would be the period 
of time we had the long-range type of heavy bomber aircraft and the 
larger and faster fighting planes that we have been continually im- 
proving our technology on and building up to. I think that I would 
be doing nothing more than hazarding a great guess as to how long 
that period might be—5 years, 10 years, and so forth. Who can tell 
what other developments there willl be? 

Mr. Ritey. We are developing pretty fast in the aeronautical field. 
I;think that 10 years would be a pretty long time, would it not? 

Mr. Prxn. Quite possibly, yes. 

Mr. Ritey. So I come back to my original question or premise, 
it is going to be a continuing program if we are going to be ready 
to go into production in case we do meet an emergency? 

Mr. Prxex. I think that that is correct, yes. 


PERCENTAGE OF COST RECOVERED FROM DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS TOOLS 


Mr. Ritey. About what do you get out of your surplus machine 
tools when you dispose of them? Do you have any figures on that? 
What do you recover from the machines when they are obsolete, or 
too small for your use and you dispose of them? 

Mr. Pixs. It will vary, of course, with the type and size and age 
condition of the machine. There is an example that comes to my 
mind. There was a case that came up recently. I had a letter from 
one of the Congressmen inquiring about a specific machine tool that 
had been sold. It had come to his attention. He asked for a break- 
down on the original cost and it developed this tool was a large lathe 
that had had an original acquisition cost of $100,000. The total was 
approximately 13 years old. It had been sold for $42,000. 

Mr. Ritey. What did it cost? 

Mr. Pixs. $100,000. Figuring 20 years depreciable life of a 
machine tool, that $42,000 probably got the net book value back for 
the machine tool. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you do that well on all of them? Can you supply 
for the record approximately what your recovery is? 

Mr. Pixs. I will be happy to get you a cross-section list of acquisi- 
tion costs, age and type of machine, and the selling price. 

Mr. Ritey. I would be more interested in the percentage recovery. 

Mr. Stempuer. Against acquisition costs? 

Mr. Riuey. Yes. 

Mr. Pike. We can do that. We would be very happy to do it. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Estimated average return against acquisition cost is 15 percent. 


PROSPECTIVE PROCUREMENT OF ATOMIC POWER 


_Mr. Riuey. I notice that you have had considerable experience in 
oilfield production. What consideration is being given to phasing 
into atomic power? 
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Mr. Prxe. I can safely answer that question by saying we are not 
figuring upon any substantial use of atomic power application in either 
ships, aircraft, or ground vehicles in our current studies on supply. 
demand-mobilization requirements as far as petroleum, jet fuel, and 
aviation gasoline are concerned. 

Mr. Ritey. When will you have to meet that problem? Have you 
given any thought to that? 

Mr. Pike. Yes, indeed. I think that we will have to start giving 
it consideration only after prototype engines have been developed and 
planes flown and producibility proven, and so forth. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have any information that you could give us 
as to when that program might be initiated? I realize it is going to 
be over a period of time, but we are going to have to start on it before 
long. In fact, we have already started on it so far as submarines are 
concerned. 

Mr. Pike. That is right, the Nautilus. I am afraid I am not 
sufficiently familiar with the scientific and technological developments, 

Mr. Ritey. That would be a part of your responsibility when it 
does develop? 

Mr. Pike. It gets to be our responsibility after the Research and 
Development Office develops it and the Applications Engineering 
Office determines how best it can be produced. When it is produced 
and comes into the Supply Office then it becomes my office’s respon- 
sibility. 

TENURE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY PIKE 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Secretary, I believe Mr. Thomas appeared before 
this committee last year on this subject; is that right? 

Mr. Pike. Correct. 

Mr. Drang. When did you officially assume your position? 

Mr. Pike. I came to the Department of Defense on the first of 
October 1953, as Mr. Thomas’ deputy. I acted as his deputy until 
May 3 of last year, 1954, when he was made Secretary of the Navy, 
and I was appointed to his office. 


DEFINITION OF ‘‘LOGISTICS”’ 


Mr. Deane. For my own information, would you describe what 
you Mean in your Department by “logistics, ”” keeping in mind what 
each of the three services has in mind with reference to logistics? 

Mr. Pike. That is a good question. I cannot say that I picked the 
names of my office, Supply and Logistics. Supply, I think, is a term 
whose general meaning and connotation is well understood. Lo- 
gistics, again going back to Webster’s dictionary, I have found has a 
traditional military meaning of something like this—logistics i is that 
branch of the military art having to do with the transporting, pro- 
visioning and quartering of troops, or of armies. Of course, logistics 
in the moder n military sense has come to have a much broader field 
of meaning and connotation than the original one. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF OFFICE OF SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS 


My area of responsibility runs the gamut of requirements review and 
analysis through mobilization planning, through production and pro- 
curement policy, through the supply management area of storage, 
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distribution, and disposal with its subsidiary programs such as cata- 
loging, standardization, and inspection, and finishing up with com- 
munications, and transportation. I have counterparts of each one of 
the military departments in the so-called materiel—and perhaps I 
should not use that word. 

I believe that the Assistant Secretary for the Army now is Assist- 
ant Secretary for Logistics and Research and Development. That is 
Frank Higgins, and all the problems in my area that I have just men- 
tioned I handle directly with Secretary Higgins. 

In the Navy I believe Assistant Secretary Fogler’s title is Assistant 
Secretary for Material. 

In the Air Force I believe the title of materiel holds for Assistant 
Secretary Roger Lewis. These are the men in the military depart- 
ments with whom I have a very close working relationship and liaison 
because our responsibilities—mine from a policy coordinating stand- 
point and theirs from an operational standpoint—interweave and 
cross mesh 

Mr. Deane. Take the Army as an example. The Army submits a 
request to your department which involves logistics. Who in your 
department is qualified to determine whether their ideas are correct 
or not? 

Mr. Prk. Well, we have personnel in our office comprised of men 
we have brought in from industry who are our directors for those 
major subdivisions that I just outlined. 

We have in addition at the second echelon in our office of staff 
directors a combination of men from industry and men from the 
military, so that we are able to get a combination of both the military 
and business judgment on any logistic problems submitted to us for 
discussion. 

Mr. Deane. Have any of these men had current military experience? 

Mr. Pike. Some of them, yes. Our director for procurement and 
production policy was a colonel in World War II and was in the Penta- 
gon working in Ordnance. 

Mr. Deane. Who is he? 

Mr. Pike. His name is Warren Webster. He was president of the 
Warren Webster Manufacturing Co. of New Jersey. He has had 
extensive background and experience in production and manufactur- 
ing activities. 

STAFF OF THE OFFICE 


Mr. Drane. How many military people are in your office, from 
the different services? 

Mr. Prixe. There are, sir, as of Janury 31, a total of 27. 

Mr. Deane. That number represents each branch of the service? 

Mr. Prxe. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Deane. You indicated, I believe, that you had a total of 5 
and of that number 315 were in the cataloging section; is that right? 

Mr. Pixs. Cataloging standardization and inspection section; that 
is correct. 

Mr. Deane. I notice from the testimony of Mr. Thomas before 
this committee last year that he had 185 in the office and 245 in the 
cataloging and standardization section, or a total of 430 against 
approximately 524; is that correct? 
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Mr. Pixs. I remember that discussion on personnel. It got quite 
confused. 

Mr. Deane. That is what I am interested in. 

Mr. Pixs. I am absolutely certain that as of January 31 of this 
year the figures that I have given are correct. I am not able to 
certify as to the accuracy of the figures Mr. Thomas gave a year ago, 
He was trying to bring out, as I recall, in his total office he had, as | 
have indicated here, a large group of people working on an operating 
type of job—this cataloging and standardization business. He also 
indicated there was a new function in the office that had been per- 
formed previously by the Munitions Board, having to do with trans- 
portation management, which was a new function. 

I believe that he was trying to show generally that whereas the 
Munitions Board had had approximately 900 plus or minus people in 
their whole organization, his organization at that time had some 430 
or 450 people, and that a substantial reduction had been made per- 
sonnelwise in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Supply 
and Logistics. 

Mr. Dane. Give me some idea of the number of employees in that 
organization now. 

Mr. Pixs. The Munitions Board is no longer in existence. Our 
office was set up in such a fashion as to take over most of the general 
functions and responsibilities that the Munitions Board had handled. 
Two exceptions do come to my mind, one, property and installations 
handled by the Munitions Board are now handled, under the reorgani- 
zation, by another Assistant Secretary of Defense for Property 
Installations. 


Mr. Manon. The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock 
this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. SHeprparD. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 
Mr. Deane, you were interrogating the Secretary. Continue your 
interrogation, please. 


CONCEPT OF THE MOBILIZATION BASE 


Mr. Deane. Referring to page 2 of your statement. Describe 
what you include in a mobilization base. 

Mr. Pixe. That is a good question, sir. The mobilization base in 
its best and most effective sense I would say consists of that pro- 
ductive capacity necessary to meet our mobilization needs such as 
military end items. 

Mr. Deane. Go into what you mean by an end item. 

Mr. Pixs. By an end item I mean, sir, such major end items, for 
instance, as aircraft, aircraft engines, ships, tanks, vehicles, electronics 
equipments, ammunition, and weapons. 

Mr. Deane. Very good. 

Mr. Prxe. Certainly as I say in its best sense a mobilization base 
is that combination of factories and plants that are engaged in the 
manufacture of these major end items and their important component 
parts. In military planning we think of a mobilization base in two 
general terms: One, the so-called hot base or warm production lines, 
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3 called. These lines are those which are in fact in being now and 
manufacturing these goods. Second is the so-called cold lines or 
those production lines which have finished up the manufacture of the 
particular end item and are in stand-by condition. Those types of 
plants range from the plants totally in standby with production 
equipment and machine tools in place, on to those where under the 
Department of Defense policies the production line or machine tools 
are moved in a package to a storage location preferably as close to 
the plant from which they were taken as possible. 

I believe those are the general broad explanations. 

Mr. Deane. Does your Department make the decision which 
determines the size of a mobilization base. 

Mr. Prxe. Our Office is responsible for general policy guidance 
under which the three military departments—Army, Navy and Air 
Force—actually maintain the mobilization base. 


POLICY ON PROCUREMENT IN LABOR SURPLUS AREAS 


Mr. DEANE. Going over to page 6, on procurement policies, you 
refer here to ‘‘Manpower Order No. 4 (labor surplus areas).”” We 
just had before the Congress the Trade Agreements Act extension and 
the problems mentioned by different industries such as textiles, coal, 
and other such items. Do I understand by your reference here that 
your agency attempts to determine these areas and channel contracts 
to those spots? 

Mr. Pixn. No; that would not be entirely correct. The picture is 
this, sir: The Department of Labor sets forth areas which are known 
aslabor surplus areas. They have various criteria they use, depending 
upon the percentage of unemployed in those areas. I believe there 
are a total of approximately 144 such labor surplus areas, so designated 
in the country at the present time. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization has issued an overall policy with 
regard to current procurement which the Department of Defense along 
with other Federal agencies has implemented; the Department of 
Defense by its armed services procurement regulation. 

The implementation of this ODM No. 4 policy, as it is known in the 
Department of Defense, works something along this line: If there is 
a procurement which is coming up for a certain quantity of items and 
the total quantity is such as to be reasonably certain to bring out the 
best competitive price, a so-called setaside—for example, 20 percent 
of the total procurement being set aside—is made for placement in 
these labor surplus areas. In order to qualify for participation in 
such a setaside a company must, No. 1, be located in a labor surplus 
area, and, No. 2, must have been one of the original bidders on the 
first lot of the 80 percent in order to qualify to bid on this setaside 
portion. The setaside portion is then put out to companies in labor 
surplus areas and an attempt is made thereby to get this business into 
those areas that have the most pressing unemployment problems. 

Mr. Deane. The various services place these orders? 

Mr. Prxe. Yes, that is correct. 

a Deane. But your office sits in prior to the placement of the 
orders? 

Mr. Pixe. No, I would not describe it just that way. 
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PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION INDUSTRY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Deane. The reason I ask that question is that I notice yoy 
said— 


To assist the Department of Defense in arriving at the most effective polici« 
and procedures, a Procurement and Production Industry Advisory Committee 
was established. 


Do I understand that is related to Manpower Order No. 4? 

Mr. Pike. No, that is an across-the-board thing on all of our pro- 
curement and production problems. In this case our office actually 
wrote up the implementing policy of the ODM No. 4 policy and 
distributed it among each one of the military departments. They in 
turn in their procurements follow out that policy. 

Mr. Deane. What does that particular advisory committee do’ 
How often do they meet and who are they? You could furnish that 
for the record. 

Mr. Prxe. Yes, sir; I will be very glad to give you a listing. 

Mr. Deane. Suppose we do that, and move ahead. What are 
their particular duties? How often do they meet? 

Mr. Pixs. Very good, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


NuMBER: 5126.6 
Date: 25 May 1954 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSTRUCTION 
Subject: Procurement and Production Industry Advisory Committee. 


I. ORGANIZATION 


In accordance with the general provisions of Department of Defense Directive 
No. 5126.1, dated 13 August 1953, a Procurement and Production Industry 
Advisory Committee is hereby established with the purpose, membership and mode 
of operation defined as follows. 


Il. PURPOSE AND MEMBERSHIP 


The purpose of the Procurement and Production Industry Advisory Committee 
is to provide advice in the broad fields of procurement and production. The 
Committee shall consist of not to exceed twelve members from Industry selected 
by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (S&L),’which represent a substantial cross- 
section of the industrial community. The Committee shall operate under a Gov- 
ernment Chairman selected by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (S&L). 


Ill, SCOPE 


The Procurement and Production Industry Advisory Committee will provide 
advice and recommendations to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (S&L) on 
broad policy and important procedural aspects of procurement and production 
matters pertaining to the Department of Defense regulatory or directive material 
and its impact on industry. 

IV. OPERATION 


The Committee will be organized and operated in accordance with the policies. 
rules, procedures and limitations contained in OSD instructions governing the 
establishment and operation of Department of Defense Industry Advisory 
Committees. 

The Committee or appropriate groups thereof, will be available to the military 
departments for advice in special areas of interest to a single department. The 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (S&L) will coordinate requests for 
such services. 

‘Ke. Es EYER, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logistics). 
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MEMBERS OF THE PROCUREMENT AND PropuctTion INDUSTRY 
ApvisorY CoMMITTEE 

Mr. Ross Nichols, executive vice president, Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., 
614 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, N. J. 

tr. J. R. L. Johnson, Jr., general counsel, Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Mr. Joseph H. Gillies, vice president, Phileo Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Mundy I. Peale, president and general manager, Republic Aviation Corp., 
Conklin Street, Farmington, Long Island, N. Y. 

Mr. George P. F Smith, Borg-Warner Corp., 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Mr. Clifford D. Cooper, Horning Cooper Corp., 2626 South Peck Road, Mcnrovia, 
Calif. 

Mr. Stanley E. Bostwick, vice president, Edo Corp., 1310 111th Street, College 
Point, Long Island, N. Y. a 

Mr. Warde B. Stringham, commercial vice president, General Electrie Co., 
Wyatt Building, 14th and New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Howard Isham, vice president and treasurer, United States Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. James Frank Forster, vice president and assistant general manager, Vickers, 
Ine., 1400 Oakman Boulevard, Detroit 32, Mich. 

Mr. James F. Lovett, defense contract administrator, Chrysler Corp., 341 Mass- 
achusetts Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 

The above Procurement and Production Industry Advisory Committee meets 

once a month; if necessary, special meetings may be called. 


REPORTS ON OPERATION OF PROCUREMENT POLICIES 


Mr. Deane. Let us consider one branch of the services and deter- 
mine certain procedure. The information is obtained and submitted 
to your office. You initiate a study and make a determination. Do 
vou check aback with the respective services on the effect of your de- 
termination? 

Mr. Pike. Yes; we have in every one of our policy directives a re- 
porting provision whereby each one of the services must report by a 
certain length of time as to the implementing instructions they them- 
selves have issued. Then in many cases we require a report as to just 
what has been accomplished. 

If you still have in mind this labor surplus area problem, we have 
flowing into our office reports on the total procurement that has been 
placed in labor surplus areas. I believe we have that information up 
to date for 1954. Almost $1 billion out of some $13 billion odd of 
procurement was actually placed in these labor surplus areas under 
this policy. 


AUTHORITY FOR IMPLEMENTING POLICIES 


Mr. Deane. I may be mistaken, from my study of the Rockefeller 
report on Reorganization Plan No. 6, but some way or another I did 
not seem to gain the impression from the reo_zanization plan that you 
have much power in following through on a determination. Is that 
true? To what extent do you have a responsibility to follow through 
on a determination once it is made? 

Mr. Pixs. Yes, sir. In answer to that let me say this: The 
directive signed by the Secretary of Defense that sets up the responsi- 
bilities of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply 
and Logistics very specifically states that my office for these areas 
which we have been discussing this morning shall have the responsi- 
bility to advise the Secretary with relation to policy, with relation 
to coordination and with relation to implementation. 
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Now, I have no line authority as such. In the whole organizationg| 
setup my office is purely in the capacity of a staff adviser to the See. 
retary of Defense, so that any promulgation of policy or any coor. 
nating activities or followup or seeing to it that our policies are imple. 
mented must be done by me through the Secretary of Defense. ], 
alone has the authority that goes from the President to himself an¢ 
out to the Secretaries of the military departments. 

Mr. Deane. Have you had occasion to feel that a followup was 
necessary? What actions did you take? 

Mr. Prxe. Sir, in the followup field we have not been as active a 
I feel we should be in the future. You will recall, of course, that this 
is a comparatively new office. We have been attempting to first get 
— personnelwise. We have issued quite a few directives and 
policies. 

It is our plan this year to get out into the field, which is the only 
way that I or any of my directors or the members of my staff can 
know whether in fact some of our new policies are actually being 
carried out and followed out. 

Mr. Deane. In other words, all you can depend upon is purely the 
written reports that may come in. I believe you indicated, Mr. Pike, 
that the 524 employees you have are in the Washington area? 

Mr. Prix. That is correct. 

Mr. Deane. In other areas, you have no field force? 

Mr. Prxe. That is correct. 


INSPECTIONS OF MATERIEL OPERATIONS OVERSEAS 


Mr. Deane. How do you cover projects and the tremendous outlay 
in funds, plans and programs overseas? You have no inspection there 
as to what is going on? 

Mr. Pike. It just so happens that in line with this next step in the 
operation of our office I have embarked myself upon a series of trips. 
I just returned about 10 days ago from a 3-week trip abroad, which 
time I spent visiting military installations with primary emphasis upon 
depots and material phases of our operations in England, France, and 
Germany. 

Mr. Deane. The reason I ask that question is that we are buying 
thousands of trailers for housing in Europe. I just wondered to what 
extent your office had reached an opinion on that, if you had to pass 
on that program. Are you making recommendations to the Secretary 
with reference to the followup of that? 

Mr. Pixs. On that particular program I happen to have encoun- 
tered during my trip over there those trailers, and they are in response 
to a bad housing situation. This, of course, is Secretary Floete’s area. 

Mr. Drange. Such a move became necessary? 

Mr. Prxe. I think that is correct. 


OPERATING METHODS OF THE OFFICE 


Mr. Deane. Your statement indicates a fairly smooth working 
organization. You did not indicate you face any serious problems. 
I wonder if you would like to tell us if you really have some problems, 
and what they are. 
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ional Mr. Pixs. Very generally the basic problem is the vast size of the 
Sec. entire organization of the Department of Defense. There are 3 
ordi million plus men in uniform located all over the world. 

ple. Mr. Deane. I am not necessarily thinking along that line. I 
Helm refer to the Pentagon. What are the roadblocks that may be thrown 
anda into your path? What objectives give you trouble, on which you 
need the support of Congress or of this committee? 

Mr. Prxs. Let me see. I cannot think offhand of any difficulties 
on any specific program that our office has been attempting to carry 
e asim forward. I have operated under the philosophy that even if I had 
this all the authority that is vested in the Secretary of Defense—which 
get I do not have—I would still be doing a poor job if I merely wielded 
and{™ my authority and promulgated my ideas or policies, so I have under- 

taken to establish a very close personal relationship with my counter- 
only MM part in the military departments, my Assistant Secretaries for Mate- 
can fm riel. I meet with those men regularly. We come to know each other. 
cing J The result is that we have not had any problems which we have been 
unable to resolve on a reasonable, rational sort of basis. 
the By the same token I have encouraged my directors in each area of 
ike #™ their responsibility to set up the same kind of a personal relationship 
with their military counterparts. This has been done to very excellent 
advantage in our area of storage, distribution, and disposal, where our 
director has a weekly meeting with the Air Force and Army generals 
who are supply managers in those services, and an admiral of the Navy 
who is the head of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 


Was 


SAVINGS FROM IMPROVED MOTOR VEHICLE MANAGEMENT 
ay 
ere Mr. Drang. I have one final question, Mr. Chairman. a 

On page 14 you refer to motor vehicle management in the military 
the J departments. For the record amplify on that statement. Indicate 
ps. # how you decreased the number of motor vehicles by services, com- 


ich # paring the present budget for motor vehicles to what it was previously, 
on MM to the end that we can get some general idea of your $17 million 
nd #@ saving. 


Mr. Pixs. Sir, I wonder if I may address that question to my 
ng /™ Director for Communications and Transportation. He is present 
Lat here this afternoon. We have a very able and experienced man in 
Ass Mr. Earl Smith, who came to us to head up this directorate in the 
ty # fall of 1953 from his position in industry as vice president of General 

Mills in charge of transportation there. Mr. Smith is present. 


n- Mr. Smirx. I wonder if you would be good enough to address 
se yourself to that question. : 
sa, Mr. Deane. I did not want to take up too much time. I am quite 


sure it is a splendid job. 

Mr. Pixr. We can give you the detail for the record. 

Mr. Deane. I think that would be sufficient, because there are 

other Members who wish to ask questions. 

Mr. Smiru. The figure of $17 million is made up in this way, 
ng without going into too much detail: In the Army it was $10 million 
‘| MJ of annual savings based on the fiscal year 1954 experience from 
Ss, improved operating and maintenance practices, together with a 

reduction of 5,357 vehicles. In the Navy there was a saving of 
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$1.5 million resulting from a cost control and utilization contro! 
program instituted during fiscal year 1954 and covering only about 

12 percent of the fleet. That is the figure included in the $17 million, 
Bur when 100 percent of the vehicles come under the program during 
this year the annual savings will approximate $11 million, but we did 
not include that except to the extent that in that figure is the $1.5 
million which we did include. 

Mr. Deane. Does your study for the current year include the 
overseas operations? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

In the Air Force the figure is $5,275,000 made during a portion of 
the fiscal year 1953-54 through redistribution of 4,730 vehicles from 
existing fleet to newly activated units and installations without 
expenditures of appropriated funds to meet the requirements. 

Mr. Deane. Are you in a position to tell us the number of requisi- 
tioned or budget items this year for motor vehicles, as compared 
with previous years? 

Mr. Situ. No, sir. Offhand I am not. 

Mr. Deane. If you wish, Mr. Pike, to amplify on this statement 
more fully I think it would be interesting for the record. We need 
to know just how the various services can save on a motor pool plan 
and a maintenance program as you and Mr. Smith have outlined. 

Mr. Pikx. We will be happy to do that. There has been a con- 
certed program, and I think it has been an effective one. 

(The following statement was submitted:) 


ARMY 
5. STATEMENT 


The operation of motor vehicles assigned to administrative motor pools is a 
special program of the Department of the Army, under supervision of the Chief 
of Transportation. 

Since inception in fiscal year 1953, the program has generated the benefits 
shown in charts 1 and 2. The reductions by fiscal year: Fiscal year 1954 
$12,725,000; fiscal vear 1955, $3,644,000; estimated for fiscal year 1956, $9,173,000. 

The overall budget reductions shown accrue primarily from two supporting 
economies: First, a reduction in the inventory of motor vehicles provided for 
administrative transportation, as shown in charts 3 and 4. The data shown 
reflect the average inventory for each fiscal year. The amount for fiscal year 
1956 is the total currently contained in program forecast schedules. The reduc- 
tions by fiscal year: Fiscal vear 1954, 7,868; fiscal vear 1955, 4,239; planned for 
fiscal year 1956, 3,723. Second, a material improvement in the total annual unit 
cost per vehicle as shown in chart 5. In this field annual dollar reductions by 
fiscal year: Fiscal year 1954, $45; fiscal year 1955, $12; planned for fiscal year 
1956, $91. 

The economies noted above have been obtained largely through the effects of 
a number of program features, designed to improve the service rendered while 
reducing assets and costs to the minimum. 

(a) Control of vehicle requirements 

In the continental United States vehicle allowances are reviewed quarterly. 
Reviews are based on the personnel strengths for which service must be provided, 
utilization, and the critical reports of field survey teams. In overseas areas 
greater flexibility is allowed commanders, though fully adequate control is exer- 
cised. Application of this feature has, over the past 3 vears, reduced the service 
support factor 9 percent as shown in chart 6. This reduction in the basie factor 
plus forced reductions to parallel basic strength declines have been the basis for 
the total inventory reductions previously identified. 


(b) Vehicle utilization 


The program is based on the principle of physically and administrativel) 
pooling vehicles to increase utilization. Supplemental measures include con- 
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solidation of loads and trips, use of scheduled bus runs, close control of dispatch 
of vehicles, and spot checks of vehicles in use. A relatively new method is the 
establishment of radio-dispatch taxi systems for local transportation of senior 
personnel. In the pursuit of efficient techniques, the Army examines new methods 
developed by commercial transportation operators and adopts those found 
practicable. 


(c) Vehicle maintenance 

Opportunities for reductions in maintenance costs are aggressively exploited. 
Measures taken follow two lines. First, wherever the Army can procure admin- 
istrative vehicle maintenance from local commercial concerns, within adequate 
standards, at an economical cost, maintenance is placed on a commercial contract 
basis. Second, military maintenance shops are streamlined to the maximum 
degree. Specific measures include application of ‘‘assembly line’? maintenance 
procedures, installation of modern machine tools, utilization of the latest diagnostic 
testing equipment, and local purchase of parts and supplies from commercial 
concerns. 

The maintenance improvements deseribed above have kept maintenance costs 
at a stable figure over the last 2 fiscal years, in spite of the excessive age of a portion 
of the vehicles involved. Many Department of the Army administrative vehicles 
have now reached the age where maintenance costs rise shorply, as shown in charts 
7 and 8, and it can be expected that this problem will grow more acute. 


(d) Personnel 


The installation of modern methods and machines in maintenance shops has 
allowed reductions in skilled maintenance personnel. The primary field of 
personnel economy in the program derives from the “user driver’ concept. At 
the present time approximately 60 percent of the general transport administrative 
vehicles are driven by personnel for whom this is not a primary duty. Included 
in this category are Engineer maintenance teams, recruiting personnel, and guard 
personnel. : 

In accordance with basic personnel doctrine strong policies have been adopted 
to prescribe the maximum utilization of civilian employees in motor pool activities. 
These policies have, of course, increased expenditures from the subject fiseal 
— but have resulted in proven overall savings to the Department of the 
Army. 


(ec) Utilization of commercial transportation support capability 


The Department of the Army has promulgated within the last 6 months, new 
policies designed to positively eliminate competition with commercial local trans- 
portation media. Such competition has not existed in the long-haul field since 
World War II but until recently, at the majority of posts, camps and stations, 
local transportation has been — by the operation of a military motor pool. 
The new Department of the Army directive constitutes a major revision of mili- 
tary policy and therefore will require a reasonable period of adaptation, cost 
examination and standard operating procedure preparation. After such initial 
period it is anticipated than increased efficiency, improved service to the individual 
and further economy will result. 


Navy 


At the request of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) 
the information discussed below concerning automotive transportation costs is 
forwarded for your consideration. 

During hearings on H. R. 8753 (subsequently Public Law 766, 83d Cong.) data 
submitted by the Department of the Navy indicated that annual savings at 
the rate of $1,500,000 were being realized in fiscal year 1954. These savings 
were in the transportation branches of naval shore establishments operating 
repair garages and were the result of the automotive cost control and utilization 
control programs introduced during the last 6 months of fiscal vear 1954. 

The final rate of savings for fiscal year 1954 actually amounted to $2.3 million. 
This saving in the cost of automotive transportation resulted from personnel 
reductions of 577 during the period January 1 through June 30, 1954. Implemen- 
tation of the control programs was approximately 50 percent complete on July 1, 
1954. The implementation is now complete, and to date personnel reductions of 
1,760 have been effected. This latter figure represents savings in automotive 
transportation labor and material costs at an annual rate of $9.3 million. 

During the period January 1, 1954, through December 31, 1954, the expendi- 
ture of automotive maintenance labor dropped from 0.23 to 0.13 man-hour per 
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work unit, a reduction of 43 percent. This indicates that the cost-control program 
effectively improved the productive capacity of the Navy’s garages at the same 
time inventory reductions were made of approximately 8,550 general-purpose 
vehicles. 

The actual savings in the automotive transportation program from January 1, 
1954, to date amount to approximately $4.5 million. Practically all of this 
amount was reallocated to accomplish overdue and deferred maintenance in other 
areas. 

With respect to budget requests for fiscal year 1956 for automotive maintenance, 
the yardstick of 0.13 man-hour per work unit has been used in determining mone- 
tary requirements. These requirements amount to approximately $25 million for 
1956, as compared to expenditures in 1954 of $35.4 million. 


Arr Forcr 


The operation and assignment of general-purpose motor vehicles to motor pools is 
subject to extensive scrutiny by various echelons of command in the Air Force, 
The referenced redistribution of 4,730 vehicles to meet fiscal years 1953 and 1954 
requirements for equipping newly activated units and installations without 
expenditure of appropriated funds was the result of a survey initiated by Head- 
quarters, USAF. Further, this survey led to the installation of new management 
techniques which included, as a forerunner, the establishment of equipment review 
boards at Air Force base, subordinate command, and command levels. These 
boards review requirements periodically and authorize the provisioning of motor 
vehicles in the minimum quantities essential to accomplish the missions of units, 
Other economies realized to date have been obtained largely through the inaugura- 
tion of an integrated and closely coordinated management program for our motor- 
vehicle fleet. This program, designed to improve the services rendered while 
reducing assets and other costs incidental to the operation of the fleet, has led to 
considerable economic benefits some of which are portrayed in the following: 


(a) Air Force motor-vehicle utilization program 


In 1950 the Air Force launched its motor-vehicle utilization program. Review 
boards were established and surveys conducted at selected Air Force bases in the 
Zone of Interior. The results obtained were a reduction of 16 percent in the 
vehicles surveyed and the adoption of this program as a management tool. Since 
this survey, command and base vehicle utilization review boards have been estab- 
lished worldwide. All requests for new equipment are considered in conjunction 
with the use of assigned equipment. 


(b) Motor-vehicle shop and equipment modernization program 


In 1950 the Air Force tested a number of commercial off-the-shelf items of 
motor vehicle shop equipment. As a result the Air Force has procured many 
items of commercial type shop equipment for utilization of our bases. This 
equipment has resulted in better quality maintenance and more expeditious proc- 
essing of the vehicles undergoing maintenance. In addition, reductions in the 
man-hours, maintenance cost of vehicles, and initial cost of equipment have been 
effected. In 1952 the Air Force requested and received the aid of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers in determining the adequacy of Air Force vehicle mainte- 
nance requirements and procedures. Members of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers visited several Air Force activities and surveyed our methods of opera- 
tion. A report of their findings has been of great value in the implementation 
and development of our pilot-automotive shops which are currently in operation 
at Bolling, Wolters, and Smoky Hill Air Force Bases. These pilot-automotive 
shops are fast proving themselves as another step forward in our efforts to pare 
down our vehicle-maintenance costs. At Warner-Robins Air Force Base, for 
example, during its operation of a shop, personne! required to maintain base 
assigned vehicles were reduced from 142 to 57. Prior to implementation of the 
pilot-shop concept, $47,975 was required monthly to maintain approximately 
647 vehicles. Under the pilot-shop concept only $17,696 was required to maintain 
780 vehicles. An Air Force manual is currently being published which will imple- 
ment, on a worldwide basis, the improvements developed in management, pro- 
cedures, and equipment as a result of the pilot-shop operations. 


(c) Revision of motor vehicle maintenance requirements 


In June 1952, the Air Force investigated commercial practices on maintenance 
of commercial vehicles and compared these with the procedures and practices 
prescribed in the joint manual of the military departments. As a result of this 
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review and subsequent coordination of the Army and Navy, a new preventive 
maintenance manual was prepared and distributed to all Air Force units. This 
new manual prescribing procedures and reduced frequency of inspections will 
pring them more in line with commercial practices. Cost data gathered to date 
from four representative bases indicates that appreciable savings will be realized 
from these new procedures. 


d) Personnel 

The implementation of modern methods and procedures utilizing modern com- 
mercial type equipment has allowed a reduction in skilled maintenance personnel. 
This was reflected on page 30 of the USAF report to the House of Representatives 
Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization in December 1954. A reduction of 
8566 authorized spaces was effected as of June 30, 1954. Moreover, the user- 
driver concept contributed to the overall reduction in personnel. The maximum 
utilization of civilian employees in motor-pool activities has also been a con- 
tributing factor to further economies in this area. 


5. REFLECTIONS OF SAVINGS IN FISCAL YEAR 1956 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


The “‘savings’’ of $5,275,000 referred to in paragraph 3 represents the purchase 
price of 4,730 vehicles had it been necessary for the Air Force to buy them for the 
new units being activated during fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 1954. Since this 
requirement was satisfied through the redistribution of 4,730 vehcles from available 
assets there was no actual saving of available dollars as a result of this transaction. 
Therefore, the reported $5,275,000 savings is a connotation to highlight the effects 
of management with respect to the handling of this requirement via the redistribu- 
tion of available assets. 

Current Air Force procedures for computing motor-vehicle requirements for 
advance end item procurements do not lend themselves to positive reflections of 
savings to be effected during the budget year through application of the afore- 
mentioned management techniques. These procedures do, however, demand that 
before any mathematical calculations are accomplished by the computer to 
arrive at the net budget requirement) an analysis of the requirement be accom- 
plished to ascertain the validity of such things as authorization, intended use, and 
qualitative and quantitative sufficiency, etc. Since this analysis results in an 
actual ‘‘weighing”’ of the stated requirement against the criteria established for 
such things as authorization and utilization, etc., it is concluded that the net 
quantities computed, upon completing the analysis, are in accord with these 
criteria and, that, being in accord with these criteria they represent the minimum 
quantities authorized to and required by the requesting unit. While the savings 
generated as a result of these management techniques are reflected in the fiscal 
year 1956 budget submission, they cannot be specifically identified in terms of 
quantities of items or dollars tied to reduced quantities. 

Mr. Drann. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Norrell has stated that the interrogation upon 
the part of other members of the committee has clarified the sections 
of your presentation he was desirous of inquiring into, so under the 
circumstances we will call next on Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr, Scrivner. First, Mr. Chairman, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Deane was asking you about the $17 million 
you said had been saved. I assume that we should be able to see 
some place in the budget hearings this year those savings that have 
just been recited in the three services. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Scrivner, that is exactly what I was thinking 
about. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Smith, will we see that in the budget this year? 
Will it be earkmarked so that we can identify it? 

Mr. Smrru. I am not sure, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It ought to be. We are getting now into a field 
where this committee has felt for many years there could be much 
better utilization and a considerable saving made. We have tried 


several times to give them a little help by reducing some of these 
figures. 

I would like to have a statement from somebody before the detailed 
budget hearings are gone into showing where we can see a reflection of 
that savings. 


(The information will be supplied for the use of the committee.) 


SAVINGS IN TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Mr. Scrivner. What about the $25 million that you mentioned? 
Where were those savings made and where will that be reflected jn 
the budget presentation? 

Mr. Pike. Mr. Smith, do you want to reply to that question? 

Mr. Smirn. That figure of $25 million was given early without 
sufficient check and doublecheck, and we have now raised that figure 
of $25 million—which we said was more than $25 million—to 
$51,981,347. It is made up in this way: 

The saving from current freight-rate negotiations, $8,731,326. 

Savings from current passenger-rate agreements, $8,650,737. 

Current savings derived from freight-transit operations negotiated 
in previous years, $13,111,489. 

Savings resulting from greater use of rail and air charters, $5,268,795. 

Savings realized as a result of timely traffic management changes to 
committed distribution programs, $16,219,000. 

Mr. Scrivner, Savings of that much would pay for your office for 
quite a few years. It is a good record. I should like to have the same 
information about the $51 million, as to where we will find these 
figures reflected in the budget presentations for the three services. 

Mr. Pixs. We shall attempt to secure that for you, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


In computing their transportation budgets, the military services, guided by 
troop deployment programs, force and support missions, estimate the tonnage 
of freight and the number of personnel to be moved (including replacements), for 
an average distance at an average rate based on experience as computed from costs 
reflected in prior disbursements. 

The following facts effect the question as to whether or not these figures are 
reflected in the budget presentations of the three services. 

With respect to the figure of $8,731,326 savings as a result of current freight 
negotiations, such savings are predicated upon the fact that the changing patterns 
of military traffic created a situation where existing rates were exorbitant and 
were the efforts to negotiate not successful the traffic bill for the Department of 
Defense would have been increased by that amount and possibly would have 
resulted in deficiency appropriations. 

The savings of $8,650,737 under current passenger rate agreements were already 
predicted in the budget estimates of the military services and will continue to be 
reflected in the following year, providing the existing passenger rate agreements 
continue as a result of pending negotiations. It is anticipated, however, that no 
change will occur under the existing passenger rate agreements. : 

The current savings derived from the freight transit operations were $13,111,489 
and were also projected into the current budget as an anticipated savings and 
which present operations have realized. The savings which have been effected 
in the present project in this amount is also anticipated to continue as a savings 
in the coming fiscal year and the ton-mile cost of the movements of military 
freight upon which the budget estimates are predicted already take into account 
this reduced cost. 

The greater use of rail and air charters is of necessity a flucutating operation 
and the extent to which savings in a subsequent year can be predicted as a result 
of present experience is entirely questionable. The present bid arrangements 01 
mass movements will be continued and to the maximum extent practicable these 
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savings Will be sought and expanded by the military services. It should be pointed 
out, however, that the effect of these savings on the passenger transportation 
cost of the military in the current year as they affect the basic factors which 
indicate passenger mile cost will be projected into the passenger cost estimates 
for fiscal year 1956. 

With respect to the timely traffic management changes to committed distribu- 
tion programs that resulted in savings of $16,219,000, these economies will be 
reflected only in the basic ton-mile cost which are employed in estimating the 
budget for the coming fiscal year. With respect to this item it should be borne 
in mind that this is a basic management problem and as traffic management activi- 
ties and the distribution activities of the services can become more capable of 
predicting the patterns of the distribution program these savings will continue 
to be realized. Also such savings result in the further byproducts of shortened 
pipelines and reduced inventory requirements in the overall distribution programs. 
in summary, then, it can be stated that the anticipated per ton-mile and passen- 
ger-mile transportation costs for fiscal year 1956 are established giving considera- 
tion to the reductions in such ecsts predicated upon: 

‘ay Rate negotiations which have been heretofore accomplished, 

(b) Rate negotiations which, based upon past experience, can be anticipated 
during the fiscal year, 

(c) The savings which can be anticipated through continued traffic manage- 
ment control and utilization of storage in transit tonnage and more efficient 
utilization of the productive time of personnel, and 

(d) Continued savings in proper port selection and diversion of traffic predi- 
cated upon continued economies resulting from traffic management review of 
shipping requirements. 


PROCUREMENT FROM SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Pike, I asked you earlier, when Mr. Sheppard 
was talking to you about your definition of small business, and you 
said from 500 employees down. I commented then, as I wish to 
comment now, that while that may seem like small operations to 
people here in Washington where they are dealing with millions, 
hundreds of millions and billions of dollars, when you get out into the 
Middle West we would consider a plant hiring 500 people as a pretty 
fair-sized organization. All throughout the Middle West we have 
communities that are small communities, beautiful places to live, 
with good rail service, good highway service, sufficient power, sufficient 
water and all of those things to take care of what we would call some 
small business. Particularly during the winter when the major 
activity on our farms has died down we have a group of men there 
who are pretty skilled who could very well man some of these smaller 
plants and still operate their farms, combining the two to help every- 
body. 

[ have listened carefully to your presentation. I have listened to 
the questions Mr. Deane has asked. I have listened to your responses. 
I have read many reports of the Small Business Administration. I 
have read reports of the Select Committee on Small Business of the 
Congress. Nowhere have I been able to find any place where anybody 
seems to be greatly concerned about these smaller communities and 
smaller plants. 

Maybe they are too small. Maybe they are not big enough to fool 
around with. But I think they could be a very important element 
in our productivity. 

Mr. Pixs. I do not think there is any question about the truth of 
what you say. I feel that very keenly, because I have been a small- 
business man myself ever since I have been in business. I do not think 
anyone can gainsay the fact that the entire small business community 
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throughout this country is a very necessary foundation and bulwark o; 
our great American productivity. It is from these small businesses 
that large businesses grow, and certainly the small businesses feed the 
large companies from a subcontracting standpoint. 

I am very conscious of the responsibility that we have to see to jt 
that small business gets a chance to compete fairly for its share of the 
defense business. 

By its very nature the large dollar volume of some of the contracts 
for aircraft and tanks and ships—these larger items—has resulted in a 
situation where they cannot be handled directly by small business, 
However, we have under way now a very intensive program among 
all the military departments—particularly the Air Force—where they 
are obliged to contract primarily with large companies and where 
the only chance for United States procurement dollars to filter down 
to small business is through the hundreds and thousands of such 
contractors who supply the major aircraft companies throughout the 
country. Aircraft being such an important and large industry in my 
home area of southern California, I have been particularly conscious 
of this problem for some time. 

I think that the Air Force has taken a very realistic approach to 
this problem. I think that they have done and are doing probably 
all that can be done in their approach to this thing. They have a 
small-business committee, for instance, that is comprised, for the 
most part, of representatives of the larger aircraft manufacturers, 
The Air Force has put to these people 

Mr. Scrivner. You would think it logical that the committee 
would be made up of small-business men, small operators. 

Mr. Pixs. Please just hear the end of this story. I had that same 
reaction myself when I first heard about this committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Mr. Pike. Secretary Talbott and Roger Lewis, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Material, have charged this committee with seeing to it that 
the small business subcontracting substructure of the whole aircraft 
industry in this country is maintained. That committee has just 
come up with some recommendations which my Small Business 
Adviser, Mr. Hamlin here, is in the process of attempting to secure 
coordination on with the Department of the Army and the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, whereby these prime contractors will be required 
to submit figures on the volume of business that they give out to 
smaller business in the form of subcontracting. 

That is a very brief description of a program that in my opinion 
has realism and punch attached to it. Of course, basically, it is a diffi- 
cult thing for the small-business man to know how to start in to do 
business with the Department of Defense. 

I have had many callers to whom I have had to explain just how 

ou go about that. You might be interested in knowing that we 
aa published during the past year two very informative booklets. 


One is entitled, “How To Do Business With the Department of 
Defense” and the second book is a listing of all the major procurement 
offices of the Army, Navy, and Air Force all over the world. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have seen both of them. I have tried to read that 
one on “How To Do Business With the Department of Defense” and 
I just found I did not have time. I do not know whether these small- 
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business men trying to keep their heads above water and keep up with 
the bigger concerns are going to have time to read it either. 

Mr. Poe. Again, in the final analysis, our free-enterprise system 
being what it is, it has to be the head of the small business or the sales 
manager who gets out to seek his markets. We have attempted to do 
everything we can to give such people as much guidance and help 
as we can. 

DISPOSAL OF SURPLUSES 


Mr. Scrivner. In recent days I have been receiving communica- 
tions from school authorities who are not very happy right now about 
this surplus situation. You explained it fairly thoroughly this morn- 
ing. I understand you say some other study is being made? 

Mr. Pree. Yes; there are hearings that have been conducted and 
which I believe were finished at noon today, that Representative 
McCormack has chaired a subcommittee on. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is possible some recommendations may come out 
of that committee which may remedy some of these situations? 

Mr. Prxe. I think that is very possible. 


COSTS OF SURPLUS DISPOSAL RELATED TO RETURNS 


Mr. Scrivner. Do you have any instances in your experience of 
disposing of surplus commodities where the cost of your sales has 
exceeded the amount recovered at the sales? 

Mr. Pike. Where the cost of the sales exceeded the amount re- 
covered? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

_Mr. Pixs. No such instance has come to my personal attention, 
sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Therefore, any report to that effect, so far as you 
know, is contrary to the truth? 

Mr. Pixs. As far as I know, yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you make an inquiry to find out if you can 
find any instance like that? 

Mr. Prxe. We would be very happy to make inquiry and supply 
you with the answer to that question. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Surplus disposal representatives of the three military departments had this 
question posed to them: Do you know of any instances in your experience of 
disposing of surplus personal property where the cost of your sales has exceeded 
the amount recovered at the sales? They each replied in the negative. In this 
connection, DOD Instruction 4160.4, issued July 13, 1954, provides policy and 
procedural guidance on merchandising surplus personal property. This instruc- 
tion clearly sets forth a sales test formula. It is prescribed for use in determining 
whether or not estimated returns from sale of the surplus property and estimated 
costs incident to preparation for and sale of that property justify its disposal as 
scrap, salvage, or as usable property. The military departments have imple- 
mented that instruction and are using the sales test formula. Furthermore, 
the military department representatives pointed out that the likelihood of costs 
of sales exceeding proceeds was unlikely for another reason. They suggest that 
Department of Defense policy and common surplus merchandising practice call 
for setting upset or minimum prices for each item or lot of surplus personal prep- 
erty to be sold. Such prices may be at, but are generally well above, the scrap 
value of the item or items in a lot. If these minimum prices are not bid in, the 
item or lot normally is withdrawn from sale and readvertised. 
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STATUS OF CATALOGING PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. This committee, for as long as I can remember-— 
and that goes back to when I first became a member in 1946, I be- 
lieve it was—has been interested in this program of cataloging. We 
have heard about it year in and year out. We were sold on the 
program, but it seemed like we never got any place. Each year they 
would come along and tell us they were moving, but for the first time 
I see a real ray of hope in your statement that you expect the major 
portion of this program to be completed by September 1956. That 
is still 20 months off. Do you think you will hit that deadline? 

Mr. Pike. Sir, according to our best estimates based on schedules 
of the perfectly fantastic amount of detail work that is involved in 
this item identification business I think the answer to that question is 
“Yes.”’ 

Now, certainly I am no cataloging expert. I have had enough 
experie nee in the supply field to realize that a good catalog is a very 
important supply tool and particularly so in a tremendous establish- 
ment such as the Department of Defense, so that the Army, Navy, and 
the Air Force, in talking about a screwdriver or a light bulb or an 
engine, will have common language that everybody understands. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what we have been working for. 

Mr. Pike. That is going to have tremendous potentials in overall 
saving. I would hesitate to attempt to put a dollar figure on it. 

I am impressed with this phase of our cataloging program. As | 
say, I am not an expert in it. The whole thing was new to me when 
I came down here a little over a year and a half ago. 

At that time two gentlemen from industry had been called in as a 

result of efforts put forth by Secretary Thomas and then Deputy 
Secretary of Defense Roger Kyes and one of his special assistants. 
There was a Mr. Skelton from General Electric Co. who had charge 
of their cataloging activity, and Mr. Cunningham who had had similar 
background with Sears, Roebuck. Those men individually made 
separate reports to Mr. Thomas and Mr. Kyes sizing up the cataloging 
program as it existed then. They made recommendations. 

Here approximately a full year later, in the late fall of 1954, I took 
it on myself to bring these two gentlemen back into the picture. 
We had been getting these reports and it looked like we were making 
good progress, “but I felt only if we got the perspective and experience 
of somebody on the outside who had made an appraisal of our program 
and its schedules and progress a year before would we get a realistic 
idea as to whether in fact we were getting along well with the job. 

I am very happy to report that those men turned in about mid- 
December last year a re port that was so glowing that I have hesitated 
almost to use it or refer to it. I would be very happy to make a copy of 
that report available to this committee. They were most com- 
mendatory. 

Mr. Scrivner. When we hear of progress being made we would like 
to know about it, because of course when you do not make progress 
you are going to get some boots. 

Mr. Pike. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is probably a long report. If you would like 
to boil it down in a few essential paragraphs I think it might be well 
to put it in the record at this point. 
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Mr. Prxe. I would be happy to do that. 

(The information is as follows:) 

1. We felt it advisable to have the program status assessed again by competent 
representatives from industry. For this purpose we obtained the services of 
Mr. Gerald W. Cunningham (retired) of Sears, Roebuck & Co., and Mr. J. Lee 
Skelton, General Electric Co., who made independent surveys last year, and also 
testified before a subcommittee of the Committee on Government Operations 
in January 1954. 

2. This recent survey was conducted jointly during the 2-week period of 
November 29 through December 10, at which time these gentlemen were given 
detailed presentations by representatives of each of the departments and of the 
responsible directorates in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply 
and Logisties), and also visited an activity in each department. 

3. The following is a summary of the report: 

(a) Concepts of the Federal cataloging program are sound and workable. 

(b) There is a cooperative spirit in and effective performance by all the military 
agencies. Give and take has replaced rigidity and harmony is obvious. 

(c) There exists a realistic and businesslike approach to the problems of identi- 
fication and current schedules are being met. 

(d) These gentlemen were primarily concerned with the identification phase 
of the program but they expressed their conclusion that with continuing high- 
level support and adequate resources equal progress can be made in the conversion 
and utilization phases. They further concluded that the military departments 
have realistic conversion schedules and are making progress in actual conversion 
operations. 


Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Ford. 


STATUS OF FUNDS FOR RESERVE TOOLS AND FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, I should like to relate some of your 
testimony to what I understand to be the budget recommendation 
for reserve tools and facilities. 

It is my understanding that for fiscal year 1954 the budget recom- 
mended the appropriation of $500 million and the Congress for fiscal 
year 1954 made available $250 million for that program. 

For fiscal year 1955 no request was made inasmuch as little if any 
of the $250 million was obligated during fiscal year 1954; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Pixs. I am not too certain on the prior history before 1954, 
sir, but I believe it to be a fact that there was $250 million appro- 
priated in the fiscal year 1954 budget against which, to the best of 
my knowledge, no money was spent. 

My firsthand knowledge of this matter came when I came to the 
Department of Defense in October 1953. We had under way at that 
time a study. We had put a request through our office out to the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force for their recommendations in order of 
priority as to what machine tools they thought were most important 
that we should buy. That list was never completed to our satisfac- 
tion during that fiscal year. We sent the original shopping list back 
to the services and we did not finally complete it until fiscal year 1954 
had ended and we were in fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Forp. The Congress for fiscal year 1955 made available not to 
exceed $100 million out of the available $250 million. 

Mr. Pixs. On that point my understanding is that the $250 million 
was canceled out and that instead of $100 million was appropriated 
for this fund. I could be in error on that, but that is my under- 
standing. 
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Mr. Forp. In the budget as we have it before us in the charts oy 
page 21 it shows that nothing was requested in fiscal year 1955 and 
that nothing was granted, except there is a note which says: 


Not to exceed $100 million of prior funds continued available for 1955. 


Perhaps that would indicate that the other $150 million was 
rescinded. That probably is the fact; is that correct? 

Mr. Pixe. I am not sure. 

Mr. SHepparpD. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. For fiscal year 1956 there is a request for $100 million. 

Mr. Prixn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea what the current status of obliga- 
tions is for the $100 million which was requested for fiscal 1955 and 
which was approved by the Congress? 

Mr. Prxe. I[ think I can give you an approximation of it subject to 
correction. I will have to check with each one of the military depart- 
ments. 

The program was finalized and presented to the Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. Wilson, in either October or November of last year. 
He took a good, careful look at the list, talked to each one of the 
services about it before he finally approved the list, and in turn secured 
the approval of the President to the list. I believe that as of the pres- 
ent time something in the neighborhood of 20 to 25 percent of the 
$100 million fund has been obligated. I know that the whole pro- 
curement action within each one of the military departments is defi- 
nitely underway. The Air Force, of course, has the big bulk of it. 

As to the precise amount that is obligated at the present time and 
as to the amounts that will be obligated in the remaining months of 
this fiscal year I will have to check that information and supply it to 
you. I would be glad to do so. 

Mr. Forp. Could you supply it for the record? 

Mr. Pixs. There is a very active program underway, believe me, 
sir, to get these tools bought. There is a proposition, of course, of 
getting bids wherever we have competitive bidding available. Some 
of them I understand will have to be negotiated, where there is only 
one manufacturer to make it. They are very special and large. | 
would be glad to get that information for the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Regarding the obligations incurred against the reserve tool and facilities appro- 
priation, the Army has programed an amount of $1.9 million of which $277,400 
was obligated as of March 1, 1955. This obligation has occurred since January 
19, 1955, at which time funds for the Army portion of this program were author- 
ized. Planned contract activity will result in the balance of this program being 
obligated prior to July. 

Funds were apportioned to the Navy on December 30, 1954, January 13, 1955, 
and January 21, 1955 for a total of $10 million against a program of $14.2 million. 
Changes in basic program guidance have created a doubt as to the need for one of 
the projects in the Navy program. and until this matter is resolved the $4 million 
will be held in reserve. Obligations against the remaining $10 million were 
$912,400 as of March 1, with an additional $2.9 million committed. The full 
Navy amount is expected to be obligated prior to July. 

The Air Force funds were apportioned on November 19, 1954, and although 
considerable progress has been made with respect to contract negotiations, 10 
actual obligations were incurred by March 1, 1955. It is anticipated, however, 
that as a result of their present negotiations a substantial amount of the progral 
will be obligated by July and the balance in the first quarter of fiscal year 1950. 
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Mr. Forp. The record would indicate that even though the Congress 
reduced the request of $250 million to $100 million in fiscal year 1955 
we were not so far wrong because in fiscal year 1956 the Department 
is only requesting $100 million in new funds. 

Mr. Pixs. That is correct. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. I presume the reduction would reflect the feeling that 
there was, and is, perhaps, a lack of need to do the $250 million work 
in 1 year. 

Mr. Prixe. I wonder if we might call on my directors, either Mr. 
Webster, our staff director, or Mr. Turner, men who are more closely 
identified with and familiar with it, by virtue of a firsthand experience 
with machine tool production. 

Mr. Wesster. My name is Warren Webster. I am Director of 
Procurement and Production Policies, Supply and Logistics, Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

I would say that the main reason for asking for $100 million more 
rather than the full $500 million was the desire to do a thorough job 
and a complete job and to spend the money in a way which would 
produce the best results. I do not mean to be facetious, but someone 
said the other day, ‘“‘Well, how is this program coming along? . It 
should be finished.’’ And the other fellow said, “Did you ever try 
to spend $100 million quickly?” 

We are not trying to spend $100 million quickly. I think the Air 
Force in particular, which has about $84 million of this present amount 
to spend, is doing an excellent and careful job. They have brought 
in industry consultants to make sure that they have the very best 
tools at the best prices to complete the complement of tools which 
may be those hardest to get if we have a national emergency, and 
which would take so much time that they might be of no use at all 
if we do not obtain them now. 

It may be that after these tools are obtained—the $100 million 
now under procurement and the additional $100 million if it is ap- 
proved by your committee and by the Congress—that there may be 
more tools, but we think it might be better to stretch out the pro- 
curement of these tools. We never know when M-day is going to be. 
We think what we have requested will give very fine support to what 
we can already do and what we are planning to do. 

In another year or so it is possible there will be still more develop- 
ments that will require new and specific tools of large size and special 
purpose that may mean more money to be spent, but we do not want 
to anticipate that at this time. 

Mr. Forp. It would be my observation that the attitude of the com- 
mittee last year is identical with the point of view you are expressing 
now. 

Mr. Pike. Yes, sir. 


INVESTIGATION OF CENTRAL INVENTORY PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. At the time the $500 million problem was before the 
committee, it came to my attention that there were some serious alle- 
gations of problems involving the central inventory program. On 
July 9, 1953, I wrote Mr. Kyes suggesting that some of the answers I 
had gotten from previous correspondence with various Government 
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agencies—the Department of Defense, the Maritime Administration 
and GSA—were not very satisfactory. In the letter of July 9 I asked 
Mr. Kyes if the Department of Defense would undertake an investiga. 
tion of this situation. . 

In a letter from John C. Houston, Jr., for W. F. Rockwell, special 
assistant to the Secretary, the program I had suggested was approved 
and six military installations were selected for investigation. 

Mr. Chairman, if there is no objection I shall insert these letters jn 
the record at this point. 

(The letters are as follows:) 

JULY 9, 1953. 
Hon. Rocer M. Kygs, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. Secretary: A few weeks ago the matter of the central inventory 
program was called to my attention by Mr. E. R. Grossman, formerly employed 
by NPA as Director of Machine Tools. Mr. Grossman made some serious allega- 
tions about the whole program which prompted me to investigate the fact with 
all interested agencies. 

On May 4, 1953, I addressed letters to the following agencies: National Pro- 
duction Authority, the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, the Maritime Adminis- 
tration, and General Services Administration. Enclosed with this letter are the 
replies which I received in answer to my inquiries. These reports seem to indicate 
a fairly satisfactory operation. Mr. Grossman, however, who has studied the 
replies, states that conditions are not as satisfactory as outlined in the reports. 
He claims that as a former employee of NPA in charge of machine tools, he is 
intimately familiar with the situation and that further investigation is necessary 
to get the true picture. 

I am wondering whether it would be possible to make a spot check of conditions 
as they exist in 5 or 6 of the storage depots. Such a check will give us the addi- 
tional facts needed to get the full story. 

The central inventory program involves the expenditure of millions of dollars. 
If it is found that a large percentage of the equipment is otsolete or so special 
that it cannot ke used, it should te scrapped. You will note by letters from 
NPA that there are some 30,000 items on hand and this figure is growing daily. 
I am also informed that an additional purchase of some $509 million worth of 
tools is being considered. 

Will you please return the enclosures when they have served your purpose. 

Thanking you for your continued cooperation, I am 

Sincerely, 
GERALD R. Forp, Jr., M. C. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., August 3, 1953. 
Hon. GERALD R. Forp, Jr., 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Forp: This is in further reply to your letter and enclosures of July 
9, 1953, which was addressed to Mr. Kyes and forwarded to this office for appro- 
priate action. After reviewing the letters you received regarding the storage, 
distribution, and availability of idle military owned and controlled production 
equipment, we can appreciate your concern as to the actual status of our programs 
dealing with production equipment. We concur in your suggestion that it would 
be advisable to visit 2 locations controlled by each of the 3 military departments. 
However, prior to such inspection, it is believed that certain details should be 
worked out between representatives of our offices as to the specific points that 
will be covered, such as the methods which will be used and the personnel that 
would make such a trip. May we suggest that the personnel consist of: 

(1) Representatives of our offices; 

(2) Two representatives of the Department owning the facilities to be inspected; 
and 

(3) Two representatives from each of the following: 

(a) The machine-tool industry; 

(b) The used machinery dealers; and 

(c) Users of military owned equipment. 
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It is believed that a team of this composition would be in the best position to 
evaluate and obtain an unbiased report regarding areas previously agreed upon. 

It is believed that ascertaining whether or not adequate records are available 
in Washington, backed up by more complete details of the actual items at the 
storage site, will not be difficult. The availability of tools that are recorded in 
Washington at their actual physical location at the storage point should cause no 
problem. The most difficult problem to resolve will be to determine which of the 
stored equipment could serve a useful purpose in the event of an all-out emergency 
and what items, due to age or condition, should be retained or declared excess. 
However, with a team of personnel as previously outlined, it is believed that 
answers to specific questions may be obtained. 

The following storage sites house a high percentage of the reserve equipment 
owned by the military departments. The sites marked with an asterisk (*) are 
suggested for inspection as they have a greater range of equipment and a higher 
percentage of that department’s total reserve. 





Army | Navy Air Force 
| 
lowa or? nance plant*-___-.-..----- | Naval Supply Depot, Scotia*. __- G. A. P. No. 1 Oma*a’. 
King Mills ordnance plant*___..-.| Naval Supply Depot, Mectanicsburg_; G. A. P. No. 6 Marietta’. 
Ravena Arsenal. _........-....--.-| Naval Supply Depot, Clearfieli*__- G. A. P. No. 8 Chicago. 
Marion Engineering Depot__.....-| Naval Supply Depot, South Charles- 
ton. 


If this proposal meets with your approval, it is suggested that representatives 
of our offices meet immediately to work out the necessary details so that there 
will be no delay in accomplishing the purpose of your investigation. The cor- 
respondence which you requested be returned is attached. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun C. Houston, Jr., 
(For W. F. Rockwell, Special Assistant to the Secretary). 

Mr. Forp. Since that time I believe these inspection teams have 
gone to the designated installations and checked the inventories. [ 
have periodically received copies from your office, Mr. Pike, with 
reierence to this investigation. The six inspections are concluded, 
and in the material which was forwarded to me it is poimted out that 
some of the conditions were not as desirable as everybody thought 
would be the case. 

Would you like to make any personal observation concerning that 
overall investigation and survey? 

Mr. Pike. Just generally I would like to say that I think it was a 
very excellent suggestion on your part. There is nothing like an 
on-the-ground good, long look-see at a situation like this. As the 
various reports on the installations visited and our replies to your 
request indicated we found varying conditions. Some of the inven- 
tories were in pretty good shape; others were not in good shape. By 
“good shape’ I mean good with reference to the actual physical 
records on hand at the installation as compared with our own central 
records. 

We found some of those that did not check, and we took steps to 
bring them into line. 

Also, what is perhaps most important to my way of thinking is 
the matter of the actual condition of tools and what was being done 
or what was not being done about so indicating the condition of 
those tools on the inventory record, and actions being taken to either 
dispose of the tool if its age and condition of disrepair was such that 
that seemed to be the wise course of action, or whether the tool was 
—_ broken down and overhauled and put back in good working 
condition. 
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I think that a program like that is absolutely essential when we 
have got such a tremendous number of tools with divided responsj- 
bility among the three services. And, as a matter of fact, I recom- 
mended to Mr. Webster and Mr. Turner that we keep up a spot check 
of the same type that you have requested us to go through here, 
which I believe we have completed now, as being the bestmethodof 
insuring that all of the responsible military departments and personnel 
concerned keep on their toes, with respect to what can be a tremen- 
dously important thing in the event of mobilization again, as indicated 
by our World War II experience. 

Mr. Forp. From all indications a very good job was done by 
these inspection teams. I have before me one of the staff memoranda 
in reference to the industrial equipment reserve storage site at Marion 
Engineer Depot, Marion, Ohio. I will quote from this memorandum 
as follows: 

Prior to departing from Marion, 50 inventory cards covering items stored at 
Marion had been selected and reviewed for accuracy and completeness of informa- 
tion. This review revealed that only 10 of the cards selected were complete and 
accurate, while the remaining 40 contained discrepancies as to sufficient standard 


commodity classification codes, description, model numbers, serial numbers, 
or condition. 


Then apparently this is additional memorandum data. involving 
the same depot: 


At the conclusion of the inspection, the team selected 50 machines at the 
storage site for checking against the records in Washington. 


- The reverse of the previous procedure. 


The results were, quoting from Mr. Williams’ letter, June 29, 1950, “The 
50 items which the team selected have been checked with the Washington inven- 
tory records with the following resulc: 34 of the items were recorded as being 
available for redistribution, one was reported as being shipped in June, 1951, and 
no record was available on 15 of the items. On the 34 items available, 15 records 
were correct, 13 had additional codes properly assigned on the depot records, and 
6 were incorrect and needed additional codes.”’ 


The in reference to the Navy supply depot at Mechanicsburg, Pa., 
the following information is, I think, worthy of putting in the record: 


The 50 items which were selected by the undersigned from the Washington 
inventory of equipment at this location prior to the inspection disclosed many 
discrepancies. The coding had not been in accordance with instructions issued 
by the Office of Naval Material. It was observed that many discrepancies in 
descriptions were contained in the Washington inventory. However, it was dis- 
covered that the inventory records at the depot were entirely satisfactory to the 
inspection team and in nearly every case they contained all of the required 
information to properly identifv the warehouse items. it was ascertaired that the 
depot had submitted copies of inventory in the proper quantities and that one 
copy should have been forwarded to the Washington office for recording in the 
PERI— 


whatever that is. 


These cards, however, are being held at the Philadelphia Naval Office and for 
that reason our records were incomplete. 

Somebody in Philadelphia apparently forgot there was a higher 
authority that was really responsible for the whereabouts of all of this 
equipment. 

Mr. Pike. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. I certainly think, Mr. Secretary, that you should con- 
tinue this kind of an inspection, because the results that I have seen 
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would indicate that if you do not put the pressure on them they just 
will not do the job that you expect them to do. 

Mr. Pixs. I think that your point is well taken. I have made a 
note here to definitely, by specific instructions today or tomorrow, 
continue this type of check on a spot basis. 

Mr. Forp. I noticed throughout the correspondence, that I greatly 
appreciate having received, that Mr. Williams frequently used my 
name as asking for all the information and expecting full and com- 
plete answers. You can reiterate my request to those in the field. 
I think that might be helpful in assuring that you get the results. 

Mr. Prix. I do not think there is any question about that. 

Mr. Forp. Just tell them this committee as a whole, not just 
myself, is interested in field personnel doing the job you want them 
to do. 

Mr. Pixs. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. There is so much money involved in this program and 
it is such a vital defense program overall that unless it is done, we 
will not find ourselves in proper shape come D-day. 

Mr. Pixs. I agree wholeheartedly. We will certainly continue 
this spot-check program. 

Mr. Forp. Will you continue to send me the information that you 
have heretofore been forwarding so I can keep my files up to date? 

Mr. Pike. I will be happy to. I trust the general quality of the 
inventory figures we are getting will improve. I think perhaps you 
cited for the record a couple of the worst examples. I would like 
to indicate they were not all as bad as the two you cited. The two 
you cited are sufficient to show the worthwhileness of this kind of 
an approach. 

Mr. Forp. Let me say, Mr. Secretary, I cited two of the worst 
cases that I found in the correspondence which your office forwarded. 
I should in all fairness say they do not reflect overall what your 
inspection teams found. However, I think you can cite those in 
turn to some of the places that the inspection teams visit hereafter 
as the kind of operation we do not want to take place. 

Mr. Prxe. Precisely. 

Mr. Forp. As a matter of fact, the inspections indicated there 
were many favorable aspects of the job that was being done. Never- 
theless it is the failures which will cause the trouble and consequently 
every effort must be made to eradicate them. 


WITHDRAWAL FROM COMMERCIAL-TYPE OPERATIONS 


Mr. Miter. I note that you say in your statement on page 11: 


On November 24, 1953, the Secretary of Defense issued a policy statement 
that the Department of Defense would withdraw to the maximum extent possible 
from ownership and operation of commercial and industrial-type facilities. 

I think we approve of that very highly. Nevertheless, reports that 
have come to me in recent months indicate there has been a tendency 
in some fields to transfer contracts to Government arsenals and places 
of that sort that could well have been carried on by commercial 
enterprises and small business. I would like to have your comment. 
Then your statement goes on to say: 


A detailed program has been developed to insure the facilities will not be 
continued in unwarranted competition with private enterprises. 
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I am wondering if you could insert for the record just what that 
program is. 

Mr. Pixs. As indicated in my testimony, Mr. Miller, we have 
worked from a list that originally had 75-odd different types of com- 
mercial activities that the Army, the Navy and the Air Force haq 
been engaged in. Working from that list as a master list, we started 
out with what we have called increments. I have changed that in 
my statement to “groups of activities,’ just for the sake of getting at 
the job in manageable proportions. 

We have undertaken to ask the military departments in these three 
particular groups, which are just the start of the program, to No. | 
list the types of activities coming under these general headings and 
describe for us where they are located, the approximate number of 
men involved in the work, the approximate output of the activity, 
and so forth, so we will be in a position to bring some judgment to 
bear on it to decide whether or not indeed there is a national security 
aspect or an important military aspect, or a training aspect through 
the particular activity, and then make our recommendation to the 
Secretary of Defense whether the military department involved should 
get out of that activity and let private enterprise do it. 

There is an example of this first group of activities which are being 
reported back to us now. They cover aluminum smelting and sweat- 
ing facilities, scrap metal baling, clothing factory and cross-sponging 
plant, coffee roasting plant, motion picture studios, paint factories, 
ropewalk, and sawmills. 

The second list that is being worked on by the military departments 
cover such activities as chain manufacturing, acetylene manufactur- 
ing, caustic soda manufacturing, and so forth. 

I will insert them in the record at this point. 

(The information may be found on p. 445.) 

Mr. Pike. If you have any instances of some specific activity that 
you think is being performed by some Government facility which in 
your opinion under this policy should be performed by private in- 
dustry, I would be happy to have it. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is something that I would like to ask you about, 
the way in which these matters should be taken up. The field that 
[ have ‘the most complaint about has to do with what you might say 
was in the general category of ammunition, the manufacture of which 
has been transferred to Government arsenals at greater cost than it 
had been previously supplied by private industry. 

I am curious to know why, in view of this general policy, the trend 
seems to be going just contrary to the policy. 

Mr. Pixs. With regard to the type of material that you mentioned, 
ammunition, that is something that has very definite military char- 
acteristics, and unless I had a specific instance—and I would be happy 
to look into it for you—it would be impossible for me to categorically 
make a statement. 

Mr. Mituer. That gets me around to what I want to ask. 

First for the record, let me ask this, and then I will go off the record, 
If I may. 
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POLICY ON SMALL BUSINESS 


On page 7 of your statement you refer to another policy which I 
am certainly glad is your thinking and that of the Department with 
respect to small business. It says: 


We have revised the statement of the smal] business poliey of the Department 
of Defense for the first time since September 1952, and have reflected that revision 
in a new directive which states the method of assuring a fair share of defense 
business to small concerns. 


Is that a very long statement? Could that be submitted for the 
record? 
Mr. Prxe. Yes, we would be very happy to submit it for the record. 
I have it here in my hand. 
Mr. Miuter. If it is not too long. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The directive referred to is as follows:) 
December 16, 1954 
No. 4100.10 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Revised Department of Defense Small Business Policy. 
Reference: (a) Directive 4100.10, Revised Department of Defense Small Business 
Program, September 8, 1952. 


I. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this directive is to establish a more comprehensive and more 
effective Department of Defense small business program. 


Il. CANCELLATION 
Reference (a) listed above is canceled. 
III. DEFINITIONS 


(a) A small business concern is one which, including its affiliates, employs, in 
the aggregate, fewer than 500 persons. This definition shall be in effect for all 
procurement matters and those directly related to procurement, subject to 
modification by the Small Business Administration. 

(b)_An “established supplier” for an item is a concern which is a ‘‘source of 
supplies’ as defined in ASPR 1—201.9 and which has supplied the item satisfac- 
torily to one or more military departments; or one with which mobilization 
planning is in effect. 

(c) A “potential supplier’’ of an item is a concern which is a “source of supplies” 
as defined in ASPR 1—201.9 and which is considered to be technically and finan- 
cially competent to supply the item, but which is not an established supplier. 

(d) A “fair proportion of the total purchases and contracts for supplies and 
services for the Department of Defense to be placed with small business concerns” 
is defined as that proportion which small business concerns can win in open 
competition, provided they are given an equitable opportunity to compete. 

(e) An equitable opportunity to compete (with respect to the competition by 
small business firms for defense procurement of an item, the bidders’ mailing list 
for which contains the names of established or potential small business suppliers) 
is defined as that opportunity which exists when the following conditions are met: 

1. The bidders’ mailing list of the military department for the item includes 
the names of such established or potential small business suppliers as have made 
acceptable application for inclusion in the list. 

2. The invitation for bids or the request for proposals are sent to all the firms, 
large and small, on the list; or, where they are sent to less than the complete list, 
& pro rata percentage of small firms is included among these solicited. 

3. The quantities are appropriate, the delivery schedules reasonable, the time 
allowed for the preparation and submission of bids adequate, and the specifications 
and drawings sufficient to enable small business firms to compete. 

4. Proposed procurements are publicized as required by existing regulations. 
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5. The definition of a fair proportion in III (d) above shall not in itself be used 
as a reason for refusing to make joint determinations as provided in Department 
of Defense Directive 4100.9, March 10, 1954. 


IV. GENERAL POLICY 


It is the policy of the Department of Defense that a fair proportion of the total 
purchases and contracts for supplies and services for the Department of Defense 
shall be placed with small business concerns, whether as prime contractors, sub- 
contractors, or suppliers. With respect to prime contracts, this objective shall 
be accomplished by affording small business concerns an equitable opportunity 
to compete. This policy applies to both advertised and negotiated procurements, 

(a) Military bidders’ mailing lists shall include the names of established small 
business suppliers and of such potential small business suppliers as have made 
acceptable application for inclusion on such lists. 

(6) In accomplishing a procurement, the procuring officer shall, insofar as it is 
consistent with military necessity, solicit bids or proposals from all the business 
concerns on the list or, where the entire list is not being solicited, from appropriate 
established or potential small business concerns in a pro rata proportion. 

(c) In planning procurement, division into reasonably small economically sound 
production lots, time allowed for the preparation and submission of bids or pro- 
posals, delivery schedules, specifications and other provisions shall be determined, 
consistent with military requirements, in a manner to encourage participation by 
small business concerns. 

(d) The opportunity to submit bids for quantities less than the total require- 
ment should be extended to the maximum practical extent. 

(e) Small business participation shall be increased through a continuing active 
search for potential small business suppliers. 

(f) Implementation of this policy with respect to defense subcontracts will be 
set forth in a separate Department of Defense instruction to be issued. 


V. SPECIFIC POLICIES 


(a) Small business specialists. To the extent to which the following actions 
have not already been taken: 

1. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) will appoint a 
small business adviser who shall be responsible for counseling the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) in matters relating to small business includ- 
ing the establishment, implementation and execution within the Department of 
Defense of an appropriate small business program. The small business adviser, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics), shall also be responsible 
for representing the Assistant Secretary of Defense in negotiations with the Small 
Business Administration and other agencies of Government in matters relating 
to small business policy. Negotiation with Government agencies or departments 
outside the Department of Defense concerning small business policy and pro- 
grams shall be conducted through the small business adviser (Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Supply and Logistics)) or with his authorization. 

2. Each military Department shall establish an office of small business for the 
department. The chief of this office will also serve as the adviser on small 
business to the procurement secretary. He will be responsible for the develop- 
ment of a department small business program implementing the Department of 
Defense small-business policy and program, and for its staff supervision. He or 
his designee will represent his department in negotiations with other departments 
or governmental agencies on matters affecting small business. The chiefs of the 
offices of small business of each military Department shall devote their efforts 
exclusively to small-business matters. 

3. Small business specialists shall be appointed in each principal procurement 
office of the military Departments and such others as the Department may con- 
sider appropriate. They shall be full time or part time as the scope of their 
assigned duties may require. The senior small-business specialist in any pro- 
curement office shall be appointed by name and in writing and will report to 
the appointing authority. Each military Department shall designate the appoint- 
ing authority in such a manner as to insure that the small-business specialists 
appointed will maintain the necessary independence of thought and action in 
the performance of their functions. Selection of individuals to serve as small 
business-specialists will be the responsibility of the appointing authority. They 
shall be men of high caliber, preferably civilians, whose experience in or with 
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small business and whose interest in the welfare of the small-business community 
especially qualify them for this work. 

4. Small-business specialists will perform such functions as are prescribed for 
them by the small-business program of their respective departments in implemen- 
tation of the Department of Defense small-business program. 

(6) Procurements of items, the bidders’ mailing lists for which include the 
names of established or potential small-business suppliers and such other procure- 
ments as may be considered appropriate, will be handled by contracting officers 
in such @ manner as to insure that small-business concerns receive an equitable 
opportunity to compete for the business. To this end the military Departments 
will include in their regulations or instructions provisions requiring that, as to 
each such procurement, the following conditions prevail: 

1. The procurement is divided into, or bids or quotations may be submitted on, 
such reasonably small economically sound production lots as will enable and 
encourage small business concerns to make bids or quotations on such procure- 
ment or portions thereof, unless such division is clearly to the disadvantage of 
the Department. 

2. The required delivery schedules, consistent with military necessity, are 
such as not to preclude competent small business concerns, including potential 
suppliers, from meeting them. 

3. Specifications and drawings when applicable, or in their absence, all neces- 
sary pertinent data are made available to small business concerns in order that 
they may intelligently compute their bids or proposals. 

4, Adequate and appropriate publicity, including the use of the synopsis of 
proposed procurements in accordance with ASPR 2-206, is provided on a timely 
basis. 

5. Sufficient time, consistent with military necessity, is allowed to enable 
potential sources as well as established sources to adequately prepare and submit 
their quotations. 

(c) The Small Business Administration will, by agreement with the Depart- 
ment of Defense, assist in the accomplishment of those elements of General 
Policy (sec. IV A and E). 

1. The military departments shall afford to the representatives of the Small 
Business Administration upon request the opportunity to inspect, study and 
transcribe information from the military bidders’ mailing lists, and will make 
available to the Small Business Administration representative such additional 
information as may be at hand and as may be necessary to enable the Small 
Business Administration representatives to determine whether in their opinion 
small business firms are proportionately represented on any specific list. 

2. In those cases in whieh, in the opinion of either the Small Business Admin- 
istration or the appropriate military department, small business concerns are not 
properly and proportionately represented, the Small Business Administration or 
the military department will endeavor to discover additional potential suppliers 
and encourage them to apply for inclusion in the list in question in the manner 
prescribed by the military department. 

(d) The military departments will give to representatives of the Small Business 
Administration access to any and all lists of small business firms or facilities which 
they have prepared for the purpose of consolidation by the Small Business 
Administration with such combined inventories of small business concerns and 
their facilities as the Small Business Administration may deem it advantageous 
to maintain. 

(e) Mobilization planning. The general principles of the Department of 
Defense small business policy providing for giving small business firms an equit- 
able opportunity to produce a fair share of Department of Defense requirements 
of goods and services shall be extended to mobilization planning. To the maxi- 
mum extent possible consistent with considerations of efficient production, geo- 
ronnie dispersion of facilities, and other military factors, those elements of 

epartment of Defense engaged in mobilization planning shall, with respect to 
items, the bidders’ mailing lists for which include the names of established or 
potential small business concerns, conduct planning with small business firms. 

(f) The chiefs of the small business offices of the military departments, together 
with the small business adviser to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (supply 
and Logistics), will hold monthly meetings with such officials of the Small Business 
Administration as are designated by the Administrator, for the purpose of evaluat- 
ing reports, statistical and otherwise, concerning the effectiveness of the small 
business program and to resolve any difficulties that may arise in its operation. 
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In the event there are any difficulties that cannot be resolved by that group, they 
will be referred to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics), 
and the Administrator of the Small Business Administration. 


VI. DEPARTMENTAL IMPLEMENTATION 


The Secretaries of the military departments shall take action to implement 
this directive immediately and shall submit revised regulations, procedures, and 
instructions in duplicate to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and 
Logistics) within 30 days of the date of this directive. 


VIl. EFFECTIVE DATE 


The revised policy is effective 30 days from date of issuance. 
C. E. Witson, 
Secretary of Defense. 


POLICY ON PROCUREMENT IN LABOR SURPLUS AREAS 


Mr. Miuuer. In looking over the field, and in planning to locate 
contracts with small business, do | understand from your statement 
that one of the factors that is given weight is the labor surplus areas, 
all things being equal? 

Mr. Pixs. The labor surplus area policy cuts across the board, 
that is, all businesses, small and large. If we had a small business 
in a labor surplus area, why, the small business would receive all due 
consideration if they were able to bid on the particular procurement 
that was up. 

Mr. Miuuer. If you have a relatively large business in a small 
area, and by removing the business it would create a labor surplus 
area, would that be the sort of thing you would consider in deciding 
where a particular contract should be let? 

Mr. Prxe. Well, perhaps I can explain it to you better this way: 
In all our armed services procurement regulations we have many 
policies, some of which are statutory, laws ‘passed by Congress, that 
we are obliged to implement. This is the means of transmitting 
these laws and requirements in a uniform manner to the military 
services to guide their procurement officers. 

The policy that I described earlier having to do with these labor 
surplus areas is one that must be taken into consideration, depending 
upon the type of procurement by the contracting officer. The 
overriding requirement is that small business in all instances must be 
given an opportunity to bid if indeed it is in a position by virtue of its 
manufac ‘turing facilities—financial condition, etc.—to compete. That 
is something overriding and continuous with all kinds of procurement 
to each contracting officer—whether or not the firm is located in a 
labor-surplus area or not. 

Do I get to your question? 

Mr. Mixer. I think so. 

To pinpoint the type of case that I am thinking about, where the 
withdrawal of a factory operation from a community will make the 
difference of whether the area is an area of serious unemployment, or 
normal employment; in awarding your contracts do you take into 
consideration the fact that if you close down that factory you are not 
only creating another labor surplus area but also you are cutting down 
a unit from your production base in the event you need an all-out 
program for manufacturing that kind of thing? 
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Mr. Prxe. I think that I get your point. Your question involves 
two points. Let me leave the mobilization base for the moment and 
irv to answer the first part of your question. : 

‘The answer to the first part of your question would be, ‘No, the 
contracting officer does not have any responsibility for ascertaining 
or deciding himself what are the labor-surplus areas, nor is he required 
to consider what a procurement might do.” 

As I indicated earlier, the labor-surplus areas, so-called, are desig- 
nated by the Department of Labor and they are transmitted to us, 
as to other Government agencies, by the Department of Labor, and 
we in turn transmit them down to the military procurement officers. 


MAINTENANCE OF THE MOBILIZATION BASE 


Of course, you bring in another factor when you mention the 
mobilization base. Under a directive issued by Secretary Wilson, 
maintenance of the mobilization base is another one of the many 
things the contracting officer must take into consideration in awarding 
his contract. 

If, in order to maintain the mobilization base, the item under pro- 
curement is one on our so-called preferential planning list—these are 
the 1,000 plus or minus items that constitute the major military 
hardware, the expensive long-lead-time items—that would be a 
consideration that the contracting officer, if he decided it was over- 
riding, would, under this directive, have to put up to his procurement 
secretary for decision. 

The contracting officer has a pretty complicated sort of job. 

Mr. Miuuer. The situation certainly is complicated, and the type 
of situation that causes me concern is in some of these fields where 
you had to have a crash buildup following the Korean emergency and 
small industries were established in various communities. They 
played a very vital part in the overall buildup for such things as 
ammunition. Now, if you divert the contracts from those concerns 
and put the contracts in some Government arsenals, or a navy yard, 
you are going to kill off those small concerns because they cannot 
survive without getting Government business. Then should you 
need an all-out buildup again, you have lost those production lines. 
If they are maintained in operation they are of more value than ma- 
chine tools stored away in cosmolene. It seems to me a very careful 
effort should be made to maintain such production lines as long as it 
can be done without serious injury to the overall policy. 

Mr. Pike. That is a very major objective of the Department of the 
Army. For instance, in the Ordnance, which is probably 75 percent 
of all Army procurement. I don’t exactly know what the individual 
case you have in mind is. 

Mr. Miuuer. I could give you individual cases. I would prefer 
not to do it on the record because ordinarily the minute you begin to 
publicize a particular concern in hearings of this sort it may not be 
fair either to it or the Government. 

Mr. Pike: Yes. Generally speaking, under the circumstances de- 
scribed, if a private concern has been manufacturing some item of 
ammunition to which there is no security aspect, no particular safety 
hazard—and those are some of the things that have to be considered— 
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I do not see offhand why they should not continue to be used as g 
source as opposed to putting it in a Government-operated arsenal. 
Mr. Miuuer. That is my thinking. 


HANDLING PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS 


You speak here of having liaison officers with the Small Business 
Administration. What other means of reaching the problem in regard 
to these individual cases we are talking about have you? What is 
the procedure to follow with respect to small business, or a small- 
business concern that is losing business it thinks-it should get? 

Mr. Hamurn. Well, these problems are presented to us in various 
ways. Frequently individuals with problems will bring them directly 
to the service or the Department of Defense, in which case we are 
happy to investigate the situation and give such help as we can. 

Mr. Miter. “The service or the Department of Defense.’”” Which 
one should one go to? . 

Mr. Hamurn. Ordinarily, it would be better for the complainant to 
go to the service that he is dealing with. 

Mr. Miuuer. Of course, if the service was doing what he wanted, 
he would not have to go, so he never gets anything when he goes there. 
That is the first brushoff. What does he do next? 

Mr. Hamtuin. It does not work quite that way, because each service 
has a chief of the Office of Small Business in it. This individual is de- 
voted to-seeing to it that these people are fairly treated. 

Mr. Miiuer. I am sure that they write beautiful letters, I am sure 
they mean well, but after several years with many of these cases I have 
rarely known any of the services to change the original decision. | 
would like to know what to do after that. 

I would like to know how to go about getting a fair review of 
those problems. 

Mr. Prxe. You come to our office. 

Mr. Miter. To whom should we go in your office? 

Mr. Pixr. Come to see me or Mr. Hamlin. We see a lot of such 
people, sir. We undertake to review their problems. Many times 
they have not had contacts with the procurement official, the proper 
one, in the military department, or have had no contact with the 
small-business specialist. 

I would like to assure you that to my personal knowledge these top 
small-business advisers in each one of the military departments are 
able men, men who are not geared to brushing people off, men who, to 
my certain knowledge, have sympathetically heard many cases, as | 
have heard myself, that are brought up there. 

True, in every case you cannot come up with the answer desired. 
This is not to say that you cannot give a full hearing and if justice does 
not seem to have been done to take steps with the military department 
involved to reopen the case. 

Mr. Mituer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, I have taken a great deal of encourage- 
ment from some of the programs that you have mentioned as being in 
progress. I think the thing that I have had the most question: about 
is the tangible evidence of progress that has been made with respect to 
them. I would gather in my enforced absence for an hour and a half 
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several of those things have either been brought out in questioning, or 
you have been asked to submit definite statements on that for the 
record? 

Mr. Pixe. That is correct. 


USE OF RESERVE MACHINE TOOL INVENTORY 


Mr. Davis. On page 3 you mentioned the machine tool inventory. 
Are those machine tools that are simply bought up and held in a static 
condition by the Department of Defense, or in that group are those 
included which are sometimes leased out to firms which do business 
with the various agencies of the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Pixe. This particular stock of machine tools that we are 
covering under this reserve tools and facilities program definitely 
would not be leased out as are some of the older tools that are in the 
inventory at the present time. These would be held against specific 
production programs and end item requirements. 

Mr. Davis. They would be held completely unused until such time 
as we were in what you might call mobilization, when the ordinary 
peacetime economy could not meet the need for them; is that the 
size of it? 

Mr. Pixs. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Is that a policy that has been very carefully thought 
over? Is that to be the firm policy, that none of those are to be made 
available for current production? 

Mr. Prxe. Absolutely and very definitely so with respect to the 
reserve tools that are the subject of my statement under this $100 
million fund. 

Mr. Davis. The theory being that for current orders it is to be 
left to private industry to furnish us all tooling for that kind of pro- 
duction? 

Mr. Prxre. A combination of industry-owned tools and machine 
tools as have already been purchased by the Government for those 
companies. A good many of those that were purchased during the 
Korean buildup. 


AMOUNT OF SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSALS AND RELATED RECEIPTS 


Mr. Davis. On page 10 of your statement you refer to the genera- 
tion of an excess that rose from $570 million in 1951 to about $2.2 
billion in 1954, and then you refer to cash proceeds. 

The difference between the amount generated there and the cash 
proceeds would represent these things: First of all, that which is in a 
surplus category in the hands of the Government, and that which has 
been donated without any cost to the recipients by the various speci- 
fied agencies, Federal or local agencies of the Government. 

Mr..Prxe. Plus that which has been picked up and utilized by some 
other branch of the Federal Government in the screening process. 

Mr. Davis. Which goes to them at no cost. 

Mr. Pixe. That is correct for Department of Defense internal 
redistribution, however, redistribution to other agencies is at fair 
value as determined by GSA. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. SuHepparp. Mr. Secretary, this is the first opportunity that ] 
have had to sit across the table from you since you have occupied your 
position as Assistant Secretary. Having been exposed to a considera- 
ble number of secretaries, I want to pay my tribute to you for having 
a very splendid grasp of the details of the functions over which you 
have cognizance. 

Mr. Pike. You are very kind. 

Mr. Suepparp. I very seriously want to compliment you for the 
manner in which you have made your presentation. 

I also want to compliment you for the specific details that you have 
had at your fingertips in order to reply to the interrogations of the 
members of the committee. It has been an outstanding presentation, 
one with which I have been pleasantly surprised. 

The committee will stand adjourned until tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock. 


Turspay, Fresruary 22, 1955. 


DEFENSE BUDGET FOR 1956 
WITNESSES 


W. J. McNEIL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMP- 
TROLLER) 

GLENN GIBSON, ACTING DEPUTY COMPTROLLER, DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE 

WILLIAM MAUTZ, DIRECTOR, ECONOMIC AND INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY ESTIMATES DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 

M. H. LANMAN, JR., ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL, (FISCAL 
MATTERS) DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

We are pleased to have before us this morning Secretary McNeil, 
of the Department of Defense, who is perhaps the best informed man 
in the Government in regard to many of the important problems and 
practices and procedures of the Defense Department. 

We are glad to have you here, Mr. McNeil, and we would like for 
you to give us an overall presentation, after which we will ask some 
questions. 

Before you start, will you identify the people whom you have with 
you by name and job? 

Mr. McNetu. Mr. Glenn Gibson, Acting Deputy Comptroller for 
the budget; Mr. William H. Mautz, Director, Economic and Inter- 
national Security Estimates Division, and Mr. M. H. Lanman, Jr., 
Assistant General Counsel, assigned to the Comptroller of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, who assists the Comptroller in legal matters. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. MeNeil, how long have you been associated 
with the Department of Defense? 

Mr. McNett. Since the day that it started, September 18, 1947. 

Mr. Manon. Did you come in at that time for the first time? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, but I was with Mr. Forrestal in the Navy 
Department prior to that time. 

Mr. Manon. What have been the position you have held in that 
Department? 
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Mr. McNett. In reality the same position for the entire period 
responsible for fiscal matters in the Department of Defense. At first, 
it was under Secretary Forrestal. It was a statutory job established 
by the first Unification Act called the Special Assistant to the Sec- 
retary. 

In 1949 they abolished the three special statutory assistants and 
established the positions of Assistant Secretaries. The title was 
changed but the job has not changed much. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McNet. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
opportunity to summarize the fiscal aspects of the programs covered 
by the fiscal year 1956 budget is appreciated. The basic programs of 
the Department of Defense have been discussed by Secretary Wilson 
and other witnesses before your committee during the past 3 weeks. 

As Secretary Wilson stated at the outset of these hearings, the 
fiscal year 1956 budget calls for total obligational authority of $34,360 
million which, together with $11,700 million of unobligated funds 
estimated in the budget document to be carried forward from the 
current fiscal year,- will finance the military programs for the coming 
vear. Specific requests totaling $31,377 million are now before your 
committee. Additional requests, currently estimated at $2,983 
million, are planned for later submission to cover the costs of proposed 
legislation. The proposed legislation covers 3 main programs— 
military public works, estimated at $1,910 million; the proposed 
Military Career Incentive Act and other service benefits, estimated 
at $950 million; and the cost of training 100,000 nonprior service 
personnel for 6 months under the proposed national reserve plan, 
estimated at $123 million. 

While the program contained in the fiscal year 1956 budget carries 
a total price tag in terms of obligational authority of $34,360 million, 
the budget document recommends that $1.5 billion of the cost be met 
by the transfer of funds already available—$700 million from the 
Army stock fund and $800 million from the Army procurement and 
production appropriation, which are not required by the Army during 
fiscal year 1956. Thus, if the proposed legislation is enacted as 
requested, and assuming that the funds necessary to finance the 
legislation are provided by the Congress in the manner suggested, 
the net new obligational authority necessary for fiscal 1956 would be 
$32,860 million, of which $31,377 million is contained in the regular 
Department of Defense appropriation bill now being considered by 
your committee. 

Of the $31,377 million in new obligational authority now being 
requested for fiscal year 1956, $7,289 million is for the Army, $8,918 
million is for the Navy, $14,530 million is for the Air Force, $627 
million is for interservice activities, principally for retired pay, and 
a little under $13 million is for the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

In addition to the $31,377 million in obligational authority cur- 
rently before you, $28 million cash is being requested to liquidate 
contract authority granted in fiscal year 1951 and prior years for Navy 
ship building. We are also recommending rescission of $8.6 million 
in unfinanced contract authority. If these actions are taken, $39.4 
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million 1 in unfinanced contract authority for Navy shipbuilding will 
remain on the books. We hope to be able to liquidate this balance 
in the fiscal year 1957 budget, after which there will be no difference 
between appropriations and new obligational authority for the 
Department of Defense. 


SUMMARY TABLES 


I should like to submit a number of tables which cover in summary 
form the more important fiscal aspects of the fiscal year 1956 budget. 
The first table summarizes, by military department, the year-to- -year 
changes in expenditure availability, ‘expenditures and unexpended 
balances between fiscal years 1951 and 1956. The second table 
provides actual obligations and unobligated balances in fiscal year 
1954 compared with estimates shown in the budget document for 
fiscal: years 1955 and 1956. The remaining tables provide details, in 
terms of both specific appropriations and uniform budget categories, 
of the fiscal year 1956 estimates of new obligational authority and 
expenditures in comparison with prior year amounts. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 


Estimated expenditures and amounts available for expenditure, summary by service 
fiscal years 1951-56 
(Billions of dollars] 


OSD and 
Available for expenditure | Total Army 
| 


inter-. 
service 
activities 


Fiscal year 1951 


Unexpended balance, July 1, 1950_--.-- 
Plus: New expenditure availability_.............--- 
PRA o ccncdinespedets dpissenwacsass , 


Equals; Total available 
Less: Expenditures, actual (combined statement) 
Lapsed funds 





Equals: Unexpended balance, June 30, 1951_ 
Fiscal year 1952 


Plus: New expenditure availability 
Transfers, net 


Equals: Total available 
Less: Expenditures, actual (combined statement) - -. 
Lapsed funds 
Equals: Unexpended balance, June 30, 1952- 
Fiscal year 1953 


Plus: Adjustment. to unexpended balance, brought | 
forward ? 





Equals: Revised unexpended balance peremuiyt 
forward rr 
Pius: New expenditure availability .. 
Transfers, net 


Equals: Total available _--.--...--.--- 
Less: Expenditures, actual (combined statement) 
Lapsed funds 


Equals: Unexpended balanee, June 30, 1953. | 
See footnotes at end of table, p. 00. 
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Estimated expenditures and amounts available for expenditure, summary by service 
fiscal years 1951-56—Continued 









































: | OSD and 
Available for expenditure Total Army | Navy | Fonte ane 
| | activities 
Fiscal year 1954 
Less; Adjustment to unexpended balance, brought 
{iY WOE Paster uttine we deeddas denna Gbcrecoscnencenmna —.1 —.1/} (1) | (4) | (4) 
Equals: Revised unexpended balance brought | 
yh oi ea ee ee See ee 62. 1 17.2 16. 6 | 28.1 | 2 
Plus: New expenditure availability... ........--.--- 34.6 12.9 | 9.5 11.4 .8 
isl auton ate Veer —.2 -.1) -.1| (!) (!) 
Equals: Total available. -......-..----- iil 96. 5 30.0 | 26.0 | 39.5 1.0 
Less: Expenditures, actual (combined statement) - - - 40.3 12.9 11.3 15.6 5 
DARIO PRI 46 t0 5 ops esti 5 5 ~ 6s Hae 1.1 5 4 eal () 
Equals: Unexpended balance, June 30, 1954. 55. 1 16.6 | 14.3 | 23.7 5 
1 
Fiscal year 1955 | 
Plus: New expenditure availability___........_____- 29.6 7.6 | 9.8 | 11.6 | 6 
Transfers, net (estimated) -_-________-_--__------ | (@) —.1 |} (@) eal —.1 
Equals: Total available (estimated) -_------- 84.7 24.1 24. 1 35. 5 1.0 
Less: Expenditures, estimated_-_-____..........------- 34.4 8.9 9.8 15.2 | 
Lapsed funds (estimated) - - - - -- ee eee 3.7 2.5 | .9 -3 | (@) 
Equals: Unexpended balance, June 30, 1955 } 
I ieee re os at wae 46.6 12.7 13.4 20.0 7) 
Fiscal year 1956 
Plus: New-expenditure availability (estimated) - - --- 432.9 7.3 | 8.9 14.5 | 7 
TR tidinsdukaccssccssssses ate waaata Oy tebe iat }  (’) Bab selene. 
Equals: Total available (estimated) -._.__-- 79.5 0.0| 23| 34.5 1.2 
Less: Expenditures, estimated.....-..-- ECO 5 35.7 8.8 9.7 | 15. 6 | .6 
Lapsed funds (estimated) _..........-.-------- 2.4 1.8 3 0) 3 
Equals: Unexpended balance, June 30, 1956 
CS bbl ican cttcntinbitebaandl 41.4 9.4 | 12.3 18.9 | 3 
1 Less than $50,000,000. 


2? Adjustment to reflect change in accounting procedure throughout Government in handling of Economy 
Act working funds. 

3 Reflects reclassification of certain appropriations from ‘‘military”’ to ‘‘civil functions.” 

‘ Includes proposed for later submission in net amount of $1,483,000,000 not distributed by service. 

5 Includes estimated expenditures of $1,000,000,000 not distributed by service against amounts proposed 
for later transmission. 
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Estimated obligations and obligational availability of current general appropriations, 
summary by service (excluding working, revolving, and special funds and expired 
general appropriations and authorizations), fiscal years 1954-56 


(Thousands of dollars] 


OSD ind 
Army Navy Air Force | interservic; 
activities 


FISCAL YEAR 1954, ACTUAL (STANDARD 
FORM 133) 


Unobligated balance July 1, 1953__.....----| $9, 369,099 | $2,802,629 | $1,306,392 | $5, 259, 837 
Plus 
New obligational authority, fiscal 
year 1954 34, 473,599 12, 938, 992 9, 333, 356 | 11, 410, 496 | 
Reimbursements _- .| 2,507, 433 1, 652, 302 402, 808 452, 323 
Transfers (net) - --- ; ; —18, 969 —172, 010 161, 162 
Equals total available for obligation 
fiscal year 1954_- 46, 331,163 | 17,221,913 | 11, 203, 718 ; 53: 790, 997 
Deduct obligations incurred fiscal year 
PONG: SeueGuaiseas . ba 27, 956, 827 9, 517, 784 8, 258, 236 


428, 432 
Equals unobligated balance June 
30, 1954---. ; 18, 374, 337 7, 704, 129 2,945,482 | 7, 362, 162 362, 564 
Expired as of June 30, 1954 (2, 667,531) (1, 464, 378) (620, 437) (320, 152) | (262, 564 
Available in fiscal year 1955____.-| (15, 706, 806); (6, 239, 751)| (2,325,045)! (7, 042, 010) (100, 000 


FISCAT, YEAR 1955, ESTIMATED | 
Unobligated balance July 1, 1954___.. 15, 706, 806 | 6, 239, 751 2,325,045 | 7,042,010 100, 000 
Plus: 
New obligational authority fiseal year 
1955 _ 983, O75 7, 619, 570 9, 776, 823 | 11, 557, 930 | 628, 750 
Reimbursements (other) 2, 383,151 | 1, 681, 249 297, 735 404, 167 |.--- 
Reimbursements (MDAP, sec. 110) -_- 2, 669, 000 481, 000 143,000 | 2,045,000 |___. 
Transfers (net)... - —478, 598 —498, 925 6, 672 84, 624 —70, 970 


Equals total available for obligation 
fiseal year 1955 49, 863,434 | 15, 522,646 | 12, 549, 276 | 21, 133, 730 657, 780 


Deduct obligations incurred fiscal year 1955._| 37,839,779 | 11, 582,906 | 10,321,909 | 15, 358,012 576, 950 
Equals unobligated balance June 30, | 

1955 a 12,023,655 | 3, 939, 740 2, 227,367 | 5,775, 718 | 80, 830 

Expired as of June 30, 1955 ; (319, 155) } (120, 317) (115, 219 | (49, 589) | (34, 030 

Available in fiscal year 1956 (11, 704, 500)| (3,819, 423)) (2,112, 148)| (5, 726, 129) (46, 800) 


FISCAL YEAR 1956, ESTIMATED 
Unobligated balance July 1, 1955_---- | 11,704,500 | 3,819, 423 2,112,148 | 5,726,129 46, 800 
Plus: 
New obligational authority fiscal year | 
1956 _ - : 377,000 | 7, 289, 000 8, 918,000 | 14, 530, 000 640, 000 
Reimbursements. - -- eae ‘ : , 175, 278 | 618, 722 207, 204 | 349, 352 wad 
Transfers (net) -- si 
Equals total available for obligation | 
fiscal year 1956 44, 256,778 | 11,727,145 | 11, 237,352 | 20, 605, 481 686, 800 
Deduct obligations incurred in fiseal year | | 
1956 37, 763,976 | 10,027,535 | 10,099,462 | 16, 950,179 686, 800 


Equals unobligated balance June 30, 
1956_ _ - 26, 492, 802 1, 699, 610 1, 137, 890 3, 655, 302 
Expired as of June 30, 1956 a 
Available in fiscal year 1957 (6, 492, 802)' (1, 699,610) (1, 137,890)| (3, 655, 302) 


1 Excludes net amount of $1,483 million proposed for later transmission (under proposed legislation). 
2 Excludes probable unobligated balances of amounts proposed for later transmission in fiscal year 1956 
Budget. 


Note.—Amounts will not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. Unobligated balances as of the end 
of fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 are based on the 1956 budget document. 
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Fiscal year 1956 budget estimates with 2-year comparisons 



































8, = - 
etl | Fiscal year Fiscal year eee ee Comparison of 
1954 new ob- | 1955 new ob- —? ar | fiseal year 1956 
ligational ligational Pr autaait estimates with 
Appropriation | guthority | authority header <i fiscal year 1955 
| (Public Law | (P blic Law sti a * (col. 4 versus 
179 and 207) | 458 and 663) Coser col. 3) 
: (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE | 
salaries and expenses, OSD _-_-.---- ae $12, 800, 000 | $12, 250, 000 $12, 250, 000 |-- 
Salaries and expenses, OPI... --- 450, 000 500, 000 500, 000 
Total, direct congressional appro- | 
: priations and new Soligneranl | 
. SARIN sd ce comscccsn dena 13, 250, 000 | 12, 750, 000 12, 750, 000 |- 
INTERSERVICE ACTIVITIES 
' CHINE nn neces Gphaweiidgeecesdd es 6, 000, 000 | 7, 680, 000 11, 930, 000 | +$4, 250, 000 
Contingencies._............--...--- © 75, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 | 40, 000, 000 |--.--- 
. Emergency fund. .-...------ or aees 60, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 +10, 000, 000 
» Reserve tools and facilities.............| 250,000,000 |-.-- | 100, 000,000 | +100, 000, 000 
Retired pay- - | 365, 000, 000 404, 500, 000 | 440, 000, 000 +35, 500, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Court of Military 
| A DDOOIIK, 0 65 5a alee Sie Gace te 2s wht 300, 000 320, 000 Tae, COO hits sinnee . 
| Aaah Vice core fou se aaeeect tens teased TD CO hen nscecscuens —13, 500, 000 
Construction of ships, MSTS. eur adadaeaneties 50, 000, 000 |-------- — 50, 000, 000 
FUBUS TR antic aceides ndinntinns pnsescsanssces : 75, 000, 000 | — 75, 000, 000 
Total, direct congressional appro- 
) priations and new ae | 
: a eae 756, 300, 000 616, 000, 000 627, 250, 000 +11, 250, 000 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Miliery perenne. i. 4.....-22 5. 4, 708, 859,000 | 4, 150, 479, 000 | 73, 460, 000, 000 — 690, 479, 000 
Maintenance and operations-_______- _| 4,343, 000,000 | 2, 795, 722, 986 | 43, 033, 881,000 | +238, 158, 014 
Procurement and production_____-__._- Ge UO Bl ae A csc gee Beata tena 
Military construction, Army--_____- AF kee de Dee} a cabin We dda tee eee ease hee eee 
Military construction, Army Reserve 
FOUND 6 oat de iene rd iwheoseccsa- 9, 094, 000 | 15, 000, 000 31, 611, 000 +16, 611, 000 
Reserve personnel, Army-_--...----- 85, 500, 000 90, 000, 000 130, 289, 000 +40, 289, 000 
Army National Guard. _._........-.--- 210, 035, 000 218, 530, 000 | 294, 800, 000 +76, 270, 000 
Research and development_____ 345, 000, 000 345, 000, 000 | 333, 000, 000 — 12, 000, 000 
National Board for Promotion of Rifle | 
PUMNOK Sit... BALshl 5 he.00- 100, 000 | 100, 000 | 150, 000 +50, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Alaska | | 
communication system. -_-_--.----- 11, 185, 000 4, 235, 000 | 5, 269, 000 +1, 034, 000 
Construction, Alaska communication 
OI ook tee et ace a ee Me 503, 000 |.....-.- praca eee —503, 000 
Civilian relief in Korea__._---------- 58, 000, 000 (‘) ie . 5 Bernat Mae 
Total, direct congressional appro- | 
priati ions and new ——— al 
authority _.....-- Rab Diivne behaks 12, 995, 406, 000 7, 619, 569, 986_ 7. 289, 600, 000 | __—330, 569, 986 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Military personnel, Navy-_._-.-.- ims 2, 541, 000, 000 | 2, 417,000,000 | 2, 306, 267,000 | —110, 733, 000 
Reserve personnel, Navy-_-- 63, 300, 000 | 78, 100. 000 | 83, $43, 000 +65, 843, 000 
Navy personnel, general expenses _ i eae 83, 000, 000 75, 030, 000 | &3, 000, 000 +7, 970, 000 
Military personnel, Marine Corps_-__-_- | 738, 000, 000 | 612, 180, 600 | 578, 000, 000 —34, 180, 600 
Reserve personnel, Marine Corps- .---- 13, 800, 000 16, 750, 000 19, 031, 000 +2, 281, 000 
Marine Corps troops and facilities_____- 195, 000, 000 | 167, 994, 500 176, 000, 000 | +8, 005, 500 
Marine Corps procurement... _.....___- 151, 127, 000 129, 974, 000 286, 500,000 | +156, 526, 000 
Aircraft and facilities __ Pernice sie nt 943, 000, 000 780, 895, 500 814, 500,000 | +33, 604, 500 
Aircraft and related procurement. | 1,379,000, 000 | 1, 973, 568, 000 753, 000, 000 | —1, 220, 568, 000 
Ships and facilities... .- 7 896, 400, 000 818, 681, 000 786, 700, 000 —31, 981, 000 
C ans com 6F Wiese. . ....<5.5- _| 127, 154, 000 | 57, 600, 000 (2) | —57, 600, 000 
Cash_ to liquidate — contract | 
authority. __- (70, 454, 000) : dieses 7 
Shipbuilding and conversion. : a 720, 000, 000 1, 042, 400, 000 1, 317, 000, 000 | +274, 600, 000 
Navy military procurement......_..___|_. ; Seas 495, 500,000 | +495, 500, 000 
Ordnance con facilities ; ‘ - 804, 000, 000 457, 436, 000 188, 500,000 | —268, 936, 000 
ae, ance for new construction 10, 000, 000 34, 000, 000 28, 000, 000 —6, 000, 000 
Cash to liquidate prior contract | 
ROUOUES «isis inca ani « ‘ (10, 000, con)| (34, 000, 000) (28, 000, 000) (—6, 000, 000) 


' Reclassified as civil functions effective July 1, 1953. 

? Rescission of $8,572,000 in unfinanced contract authority is recommended. 

3 Excludes the following amounts for additional military personnel end strengths authorized after the re- 
quirements for funds had been printed in the Budget Document and which the Department of Defense with 
the approval of the Bureau of the Budget requests authority to finance with funds to be transferred from 
other appropriations to the extent that the amount requested proves insufficient to meet the total require- 


ment: 
Military Personnel, Army (25,000 increased end strength) -__--- ; $58, 000, 000 
Military Personnel, Navy (7,000 increased end strength) 11, 364, 000 
Military Personnel, Marine Corps (3,000 increased end strength) . 2, 607, 000 
Total (35,000 increased end strength) ___. ied a ie a a 71, 971, 000 


‘ Excludes $31, 250, 000 stated by the Department of the ‘Army asa requirement in addition to the amount 
requested but which the Bureau of the Budget and the Department of Defense have not as yet approved, 
because it is not believed at this time that the requirement cannot be met within the total amount requested. 
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Fiscal year 1956 budget estimates with 2-year comparisons— Continued 





Appropriation 


(1) 





Fiscal year 
1954 new ob- 
ligational 
authority 
(Public Law 
179 and 207) 


Fiscal year 
1955 new ob- 
ligational 
authority 
(Publie Law 
458 and 663) 


(3) 


Fiscal year 
1956 
President’s 
budget 
estimates 


(4) 


Comparison of 

fiseal year 1956 

estimates with 

fiscal year 1955 
1. 4 versus 
col. 3 








DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY—continued 


Medical care ee 

Civil engineering___---~-- 

Public works, Navy 

Military construction, Naval Reserve 
Forces -- - vibe bata ad 

Research and dev elopment. : 

Servicewide supply and finance 

Servicewide operations 

Naval Petroleum Reserve. -------.---- 


Total, direct congressional appro- 
priations- 

Less cash to liquidate Leen contract 

authority -- -- ; vtunbbacnede 


Total, new obligational authority. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Aircraft and related procurement-..__ _- 
Major procuremen t other than aircraft 
Acquisition and construction of real 
property 
Research and development tas 
Maintenance and operations. - - -- 
Military personnel 
Reserve personnel_- ined gat aa 
Air National Guard............... 
Contingencies 


Total, new obligational authority. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Total, direct congressional appropria- 
tions 

Less cash to liquidate prior contract 
authority - 


Total, new obligational authority. 


Proposed for later transmission (under 
proposed legislation): 
Public works_- 
Increased benefits and selective 
military pay increases 
Military training for non-prior- 
service personnel 


Total proposed for later trans- 
mission _ - 
Deduct portion of above to be financed 
by transfer from: 
Army stock fund 
Procurement and 


Net propemt for later trans- 
mission. _ - 
Grand total, 
authority 


new om ional 





9, 438, 310, 000 
—80, 454, 000 


9, 357, 856, 000 


$63, 600, 000 
104, 294, 000 
98, 000, 000 


15, 000, 000 
419, 874, 900 
340, 300, 000 
104, 570, 000 

3, 575, 000 


9, 810, 823, 500 
—34, 000, 000 


9, 776, 823, 500 


431, 933, 000 
298, 000, 000 
82, 898, 000 
2, 851, 000 


— $200, 000 
+18, 206, 000 
—98, 000, 000 


+13, 477, 000 
+12, 058, 100 
— 42, 300, 000 
—21, 672, 000 
—724, 000 


—864, 823, 500 


-+-6, 000, 000 


—858, 823, 500 





3, 495, 000, 000 
600, 000, 000 


240, 776, 000 
440, 000, 000 
3, 155, 000, 000 


11, 408, 776, 000 





2, 760, 000, 000 
674, 364, 000 


630, 000, 000 
418, 070, 000 

3, 502, 792, 000 
3, 356, 704, 000 
28, 000, 000 
160, 000, 000 


11, 557, 930, 000 





34, 612, 042, 000 | 29, 617, 073, 486 | 31, 405, 000, 000 


—80, 454, 000 


34, 531, 588, 000 


—34, 000, 000 


| 


—28, 000, 000 


_3, 528, 073, 486 31, 377, 000, 000 








1, 910, 000, 000 


1, 483, 000, 000 
32, 860, 000, 000 


5 In lieu of appropriation transfer of 9 Bin Mam of anpunnetation teandhe di Maiatia this “Seianih Weiplies Witeren Win. dc Alndin, 400,000 from ‘‘Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, 


is authorized. 


Alaska, 


+3, 340, 000, 000 
—274, 364, 000 


—630, 000, 000 
+151, 930, 000 
-+-277, 208, 000 
+83, 296, 000 
+12, 000, 000 
+40, 000, 000 
—28, 000, 000 


+2, 972, 070, 000 


+1, 787, 926, 514 
+6, 000, 000 


+1, 793, 926, 514 


+1, 910, 000, 000 
+950, 000, 000 
+123, 000, 000 


+-2, 983, 000, 000 


—700, 000, 000 
—800, 000, 000 


+1, 483, 000, 000 
+3, 276, 926, 514 


1953-54” 
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| Vew obligationul authority by budget category fiscal year 1956, President’s budget 










































































— {Millions of dollars] 
mn of ew | — 
a OSD and 
1955 Budget category and subcategory Total Army | Navy oe. oe 
‘Sus activities 
; | | 
I. Military personnel costs............-..-...-.-- 9, 784 3, 460 | 2, 884 | 3, 440 | se aiaiaititaciinl 
- (a) Pay and allowances_..........-.------ 8, 293 2, 887 2, 445 | 0608 bsc.ccc2. 
i gies sri da csanernn an wenheh 735 297 224 | 4 ee 
(c) Individual clothing. -.-.............-..- 256 89 | 84 SP Biatidccw ai 
000 (d) Trans neportation, permanent change of 
000 Sk dicensecchactneipncle lie nected 482 182 | 128 wees... 
000 (e) Other military personnel activities... .- 18 6 | 4 Ouissic..... 
- II. Operations and maintenance............------ | 9,000} 2814) 2,304] 3,792 |........- 
= (a) Troops and facilities...............-.-- 679 580 | OS bl o9h.sc..... 
) (o) Aircraft and facilities..............---- DM eevnssncie 630 Be poise 
000 (c) Ships and facilities...........-.....--- SED Lisintcenih Sen eadec. 2atte......... 
— GE NE CI oie rwiewin cada sania sk 252 | 127 | 62 Wr 8 8... 
50 ir en MINOR re owt oi ees oe | 2, 206 | 1, 392 | 441 Be Diieaaene 
500 (f) Servicewide facilities and services - ---- 964 490 290 ME Diietioanns 
000 (g) Recruiting and training -....--.------ 508 159 | 109 ip cuunes 
oe (h) Industrial mobilization-....-..-..-.--- 107 66 19 wt... 3... 
” III. Major procurement and production.......-.--- 9, 524 erechingtniaell 2, 946 6,478 100 
i ee os Soe ea C0001... 755 CMe asc 
000 (6) Ships and harbor craft. .........------ 1 BE oc mcckiencs iain dbnadio na kanie 
000 GE) CGMS VODICIOS. .. 225 nn cccncccnnnnss i stiidhendeccat iannih end aria achat 
(6) Support vehicles. ..................... Mata weal! 29 Dei iicdkccnce 
000 a as ar sees nh peda ematical i anche | i is stein lana Rap 
000 i Md ic, oon ec depend aon ati bake EE saineiees | RN a Me Bt Saletan 
000 A iii nin daca itn t an nenmmiaatied Ep aathhicnacate 343 ME Riticeineiatien 
000 Br RII, dicnibcdacossnssennsse SOE Bact aceenas 223 TO Bicaciinsuna 
000 (i) Electronics and communications ----- | ae 136 WUE Ticcduiresins 
000 (j) Production equipment and facilities__- EP lestedeanas | 16 69 100 
000 (k) Other major procurement and pro- 
a SR cknntieocacceneqancnnneneate ; || 73 yl) ee 
— IV. Military publie works........................- 14 14 (4) Q) | (4) 
ai a CS ili NS so Mathai eos cadetedbindinccaas ee 
Ce res CURIONI SITIEEIEE IUD hiliin oiinaut ecibenasecalsdcndandhaltddccancnalanceeneies 
514 (ip ED MIE icicavtiandinascashane 4 iS 1sctccabenaietndadisedeaans 
000 V. Reserve components..........----.----------- 981 504 237 DE psctitndieciionnn 
t (a) Military personnel costs..........----- 494 304 103 OE ceceticcene 
Ses @ Operation and maintenance--------.--- 389 169 106 RI anatissoms 
(c ajor procurement and production- -- MO Ee cicige tment uaa mana ident 
(d) Military public works-...-.........--- 76 32 28 We Mcincrsinsieai 
” VI. Reserach and development...........-.------- 1.370;  333| 432 570 | 35 
” I 1,114 259 389 431 35 
000 i a as ce Ec paabince 256 74 43 | ee 
rs VII. DOD establishment-wide activities. .........- 174 24 10 | 505 
, Li lpi eilgsaaacon tt diptiaieimaitcecle akan ielhieial cuneate 
- et ter k in ccd aaemaactteuhy CS adecbnmasetheanéecsinupanonend 440 
Office of pe DR cc ccadll e WSde aimee ives anes eaeawalieees 13 
000 (c) Interdepartmental projects_-_-_......--- ais 132 22 8 52 
(d) International activities..............-- 42 2 Th atin 
e. VIII. Working capital (revolving) funds...........-. Len ementne ae S sepamaneh i iensascneaenet Re te 
000 Ca) eas eran rine Gi nos 5... <5 hin none c hc lace tcsnsce iesesscase amenncsecaisanecccess 
Pe EE anngnakinedscndgunsieqancielugheicugwnlaeanabeyan Dips tienen aimed Nain Sia natin oariehs 
514 ———— eo E——O  ———————— 
Total new obligational authority_..........--- 31,377| 7,289|  8,918| 14,530 | 640 
————- ——————Sa ss OS SS — 
54’’ 


' Excludes $1,910 million proposed for later transmission not distributed by service. 





500 


New obligational authority by budget category fiscal year 1956, President’s budge! 
Continued 


[Millions of dollars] 


Budget category and subcategory | Army Navy 


| Air 
| Force 
| 





Proposed for later transmission (under proposed 
legislation): 
Public works- 
Increased benefits and selective military pay | 
increase-._- 
Military training for nonprior service personnel. - 


Tctal proposed for later transmission 


Deduct portion of above to be financed by trans- 
fer from: 
Army stock fund 
Procurement and production, Army 








Net proposed for later transmission 


Grand total, new obligational authority 





' 


Note.—Amounts will not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. Excludes permanent-indefinit 
accounts and reappropriations. 
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OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY BY COST CATEGORY 


The fiscal year 1956 budget request of the Department of Defense 
now before this committee can be summarized by major categories 
as follows: 

MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS 


New obligational authority requested for military personnel costs— 
pay and allowances, subsistence, individual clothing, transportation, 
and other military personnel activities—is $9,784 million, or $756 
million less than the amount provided in fiscal year 1955. This 
reduction reflects the planned decrease in the number of military 
personnel. The strength is expected to amount to an average of 
approximately 2,930,000 man-years during fiscal year 1956, com- 
pared with an estimated 3,164,000 man-years during fiscal year 1955. 

In this connection, on February 17 Secretary Wilson sent a letter 
to the chairman of the Appropriations Committee requesting con- 
sideration of an amendment to the budget covering the military 
personnel appropriations for the Army, Navy, and Air Force. In 
order to permit work to proceed on the fiscal year 1956 budget, pre- 
liminary target end strengths had been established for active duty 
personnel. Final approval by the President of revised target end 
strengths for June 30, 1956—which increased the total end strengths 
by 35,000—came a day or two after the deadline for getting the de- 
tailed appropriation tables to the Government Printing Office. Since 
that time, revised detailed plans and schedules of personnel gains 
and losses have been prepared, and it appears that an additional 
$72 million will be required for military personnel costs—$58 million 
for Army, $11 million for Navy, and $3 million for the Marine Corps. 
The amendment, as approved by the Bureau of the Budget, requests 
authority to transfer, from other appropriations available to the 
Department of Defense during fiscal year 1956, such amounts as may 
be required to meet these additional costs up to the $72 million which 
it now appears will be required. 

(Note. Additional testimony with respect to proposed increases 
in military strengths for 1956 above those provided for in the 1956 
budget may be found on page 99 of the hearings entitled ‘‘Department 
of the Army Appropriations for 1956.’’) 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


A total of $9 billion is requested for operations and maintenance 
of military facilities, equipment and weapons of the Department of 
Defense. This covers the cost of operating our Army and Marine 
divisions, naval combat ships and auxiliary craft, aircraft of all the 
services, and the worldwide system of shore installations, and in- 
cludes the costs of utilities, civilian payrolls, spare parts, fuel, and 
other supplies. 

The funds requested for this purpose in the 1956 budget are $634 
million more than provided in fiscal year 1955, but $648 million less 
than in fiscal year 1954. This increase in the funds requested in 
comparison with the current fiscal year reflects several key factors: 

(1) The 1956 budget request includes approximately $289 million 
in operations and maintenance appropriations in lieu of occupation 
support received from Germany during fiscal year 1955 without charge 
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| toappropriations. Therefore, on a comparative basis, the 1956 budget 


request for operations and maintenance is really $345 million greater 
than the current fiscal year. 

(2) The expanding system of continental defense, involving compli- 
cated electronics devices and other complex equipment, inevitably 
involves increased operating and maintenance costs. 

(3) The transition of combat units of the Air Force and naval 
aviation to modern jet aircraft, which are appreciably more expensive 
to operate and maintain. 

(4) The emphasis on improved and increased training of our Reserve 
forces will increase the operating costs of our active forces. 

(5) The continued buildup of the Air Force, which accounts for 
over 85 percent of the comparative increase in the request for opera- 
tions and maintenance funds. 

Every effort will be made to press forward vigorously in our pro- 
gram to effect economies and savings through improved organization 
and management. Nevertheless, we must recognize that a major 
problem we face is the fact that increased emphasis on continental 
defense, guided missiles and high performance aircraft, as well as the 
continued introduction of other new and complex weapons, all point 
in the direction of increased operations and maintenance costs in the 
future. 

MAJOR PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


A total of $9,524 million is requested for major procurement and 
production, almost two-thirds of which is for procurement of aircraft 
and concurrent spares, while approximately 10 percent is for guided 
missiles procurement. During the current fiscal year, total new 
obligational authority for major procurement and _ production 
amounted to $7,126 million, with $4,398 million for aircraft and 
$345 million for guided missiles. 

During the 5 fiscal years 1951 through 1955, a total of over $90 
billion has been provided by the Congress for major procurement. At 
the end of the current fiscal year, it is estimated that the unexpended 
balance of major procurement and production funds will total $29.2 
billion, of which approximately $10.3 billion is planned to be unob- 
ligated. These carryover balances, in conjunction with the $9.5 
billion requested in the fiscal year 1956 budget, would make a total of 
$19.8 billion available for obligation and $38.7 billion available for 
expenditure. Each of these figures would be reduced by $0.8 billion 
if our recommendation is followed that such amount be transferred 
from the Army’s procurement and production appropriation to meet, 
in part, the costs of proposed legislation. These amounts will cover 
the planned obligational program and expenditures for procurement 
and production during fiscal year 1956, as well as the lead times beyond 
June 30, 1956, required to be financed in the fiscal year 1956 budget. 

As was the case last year, no new funds are being requested for 
Army major procurement since none are required. At the end of the 
current fiscal year, the Army will have an unexpended balance for 
major procurement of $5.4 billion, of which $3.5 billion will be unob- 
ligated. Although $0.8 billion of this is subject to transfer, the funds 
available for obligation by the Army include $1 billion in anticipated 
reimbursements, from the Navy, Air Force, and military assistance 
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program. These funds are considered fully adequate to finance the 
Army procurement program during fiscal year 1956. 

The general picture in terms of each of the major categories of 
procurement items is as follows: 

(a) Aircraft: A total of $6.1 billion has been requested in the fiscal] 
year 1956 budget for the procurement of aircraft. This will cover the 
procurement of approximately 4,400 aircraft in the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. This compares with $4.4 billion made available in fiscal] 


year 1955 and $4.5 billion provided in fiscal year 1954. Aircraft | 


expenditures in fiscal year 1956 are estimated at $7.6 billion—about 
the same level as during the current fiscal year. . 

(6) Ships and harbor craft: New obligational authority requested 
for ships and harbor craft amounts to $1.3 billion, or $167 million 
more than in fiscal year 1955. Expenditures for ships are expected 
to total approximately $1 billion in fiscal year 1956 or a little over 
$100 million more than the fiscal year 1955 level. This increase in 
obligational authority and expenditures is in line with the program 
announced last year for a higher level of shipbuilding in order to 
cope with the problem of block obsolescence of the fleet, a major 
portion of which was built during World War II. 

(ec) Combat vehicles: Production of tanks and other combat 
vehicles at the present time is at sustaining rate levels, with the 
output going largely to build up mobilization reserves. Expenditures 
during fiscal year 1956 are estimated at approximately $0.5 billion, 
the same as during the current fiscal year. . Only relatively small 
amounts of new obligational authority are being requested in the 
fiscal year 1956 budget for combat vehicles since current production 
can be sustained with funds already available. 

(d) Support vehicles, artillery, and weapons: By and large, the 
requirements of the active force for these categories of major materiel 
have been met with funds made available to date. Both appropriation 
requests and estimated expenditures for fiscal year 1956 are at the 
same general levels as during fiscal! year 1955. 

(ce) Ammunition: Ammunition expenditures during fiscal year 
1956 are estimated at $1.1 billion—approximately the same as the 
current year’s level. In view of the substantial stocks that have been 
accumulated since the end of actual combat in Korea, production 
rates for most rounds of ammunition have been adjusted to levels that 
will keep active production lines in being for a longer period than would 
otherwise be possible. $433 million is being requested in new obliga- 
tional authority in fiscal year 1956 for the Navy and Air Force, 
compared with $462 million in fiscal year 1955. 

(f) Guided missiles: Considerable progress has been made in the 
guided-missiles area. Production of guided missiles is still largely 
dependent upon the progress in our research and development programs 
in the solution of the problems inherent in this field. Total obliga- 
tional authority of $923 million is requested in the fiscal year 1956 
budget for guided missiles compared with $345 million in fiscal year 
1955. Expenditures for guided missiles are estimated at $675 million 
during the fiscal year 1956, although this estimate depends upon the 
attainment of production schedules for missiles which meet opera- 
tional requirements. Expenditures during fiscal years 1954 and 1955 
have been at approximately one-half billion dollars a year. 
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(q) Electronics and communications.—The fiscal year 1956 budget 
requests $370 million for electronics and communications compared 
with $414 million in fiscal year 1955. Expenditures, however, are 
expected to total $653 million during fiscal year 1956 compared with 
798 million in the current fiscal year. It should be noted that this 
category does not include expenditures for electronic equipment in- 
stalled as integral components in aircraft, ships, guided missiles, and 
other military equipment, expenditures for which are expected to 
increase in fiscal year 1956. 

(h) Production equipment and facilities—In general, the buildup of 
military production equipment and facilities has been rather com- 
pletely financed in prior fiscal years. During the 5 fiscal years 1951 
through 1955, a total of $6.3 billion has been made available for the 
costs of production equipment and facilities. $184 million is being 
requested in the budget for fiscal year 1956, including another $100 
million increment for reserve tools and facilities, to be appropriated 
to the Secretary of Defense but allocated to the military departments. 

(i) Other major procurement and production—New obligational 
authority requested in fiscal year 1956 for other major procurement 
and production, which includes such items as materiel handling 
equipment, construction equipment, railroad equipment, and special 
training equipment, amounts to $132 million compared with $216 
million in fiscal year 1955. Expenditures for this group of items 
are estimated at $271 million in fiscal year 1956 compared with $315 
million in fiscal year 1955. 


MILITARY PUBLIC WORKS 


Approximately $1,910 million is currently proposed for later trans- 
mission for military public works. The exact amounts of new obliga- 
tional authority required and its distribution by military department 
or in terms of program elements, such as airfields, barracks, family 
housing, ete., are largely dependent upon the action taken on the 
public works authorization request currently in preparation for sub- 
mission to the Congress. 


RESERVE COMPONENTS 


The fiscal year 1956 budget requests $981 million in new obligational 
authority for the reserve components, an increase of $271 million over 
fiscal year 1955. This increase is required to cover the projected in- 
crease in the number of reserve personnel in drill-pay status, who are 
expected to increase from 697,000 at the end of fiscal year 1954 to 
857,000 at the end of the current fiscal year and to 1,010,000 at the 
end of fiscal year 1956. In terms of average strength, the fiscal year 
1956 budget provides funds for an average of 934,000 in drill-pay status 
compared with an average of 782,000 during the current fiscal year and 
633,000 during fiscal year 1954. These figures do not include the addi- 
tional $123 million that would be required to cover the additional costs 
of providing 6 months training to nonprior service personnel if the 
proposed national reserve plan is enacted as presented. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


A total of $1,370 million is requested in the fiscal year 1956 budget 
for research and development, $1,114 million for direct research costs 
and $256 million for indirect costs, principally costs of operating and 
maintaining research activities and installations. This is $73 million 
more than provided in 1955 and $19 million less than in 1954. As Dr. 
Quarles indicated in his testimony before this committee, this budget 
will maintain research and development effort at substantially the same 
high level of the past few years. Dr. Quarles has already provided the 
breakdown of new obligational authority by research program and has 
discussed the changes in research and development budgeting and ac- 
counting procedures which we have made to date in response to this 
committee’s request for greater uniformity in this area, 


ESTABLISHMENTWIDE ACTIVITIES 


The remainder of the budget request consists of $713 million for 
establishmentwide activities, $12 million less than provided in fiscal 
year 1955 and $123 million less than provided in fiscal year 1954. 
The major item in this category is retired pay, amounting to $440 
million. Also included are salaries and expenses of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, amounting to $12.8 million; international activi- 
ties, such as costs of military attachés, Inter-American Defense Board, 
NATO activities, etc., amounting to $46 million; and the costs of 
operating certain joint activities (many of which are classified) and 
schools in which the military departments have a common interest, 
amounting to $215 million. The military departments will provide 
the necessary detail concerning the individual classified projects for 
which they are administratively responsible. 
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EXPENDITURES 


We have already discussed the fact that overall expenditures for the 
Department of Defense are estimated in the President’s Budget at 
$34 billion, while the detailed estimates for the many individual pro- 
grams add to a total of $35,750 million. This is the first time that this 
problem has been recognized in the Budget Document. Every effort 
was made to have the detailed estimates reflect the best possible fore- 
cast of performances if all elements of all plans proceed as presently 
projected, rather than arbitrarily adjust the figures to add up to the 
overall expenditure estimates. As a result of continuing efforts, real 
savings undoubtedly will be made in areas which cannot be identified 
at this time. Some things that are now scheduled to take place on 
or before June 30 may take place shortly after June 30, thereby falling 
into another fiscal year. Some unforeseen production difficulties are 
inevitable, and on an overall basis it is logical to assume that there 
will be some shortfall in the forecasts of probable production rates 
of newly developed complex military items. Consequently, the overall 
expenditure estimate of $34 billion is consistent with the individual 
program estimates that add up to $35,750 million. 
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UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Earlier in these hearings, Secretary Wilson stated that our program 
would involve carrying over unobligated balances of approximately 
$6.5 billion into fiscal year 1957, exclusive of military public works 
funds, compared with an unobligated balance of $15.7 billion carried 
into the current fiscal year and an estimated $11.7 billion carried into 
fiscal year 1956. As the review of our programs is continued during 
the months ahead, changes will undoubtedly be made in our estimates 
of unobligated balances. Secretary Wilson, in his opening statement, 
mentioned that this amount was approaching the level that might 
be considered reasonable to run a military program of the present 
size and composition. Although the figure appears to be quite high, 
unobligated balances of considerable magnitude are unavoidable. In 
fact, a reasonable level of unobligated carryover is essential for sound 
program management. Because there have been some questions on 
this subject, I should like to discuss it rather fully at this point. 

Up to fiscal year 1951, the practice was followed of providing a 
combination of cash appropriations and unfinanced contract authority 
to meet contracting requirements in the ‘‘no-year’’ appropriations 
covering major procurement and construction for the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. The theory underlying this practice was to appro- 
priate for certain types of procurement only the cash required to cover 
estimated expenditures during the year. While this method kept 
unexpended balances at very low levels, it had the major drawback 
that it also made it difficult for either the Executive or the legislative 
branch to exercise effective control over the military programs. In 
essence, we were in the same position as those persons who decide to 
buy a particular type of car or television set simply on the basis of a 
salesman’s assurance of “little money down and low monthly pay- 
ments during the first year,” without full realization of the total cost, 
the number of months over which payment has to be made, and the 
fact that future monthly payments may be appreciably higher or 
that there may be a substantial unpaid balance at the end of the 
particular time period covered by the payments. I might observe 
that the period of payment involved in financing the military program 
on the “installment plan”’ is illustrated by the fact that after 5 years 
we still have not fully liquidated the unfinanced contract authority 
provided in fiscal year 1951. 

During consideration of the fiscal year 1952 budget, this committee 
wisely and courageously adopted the principle of providing appro- 
priations to authorize fully the approved procurement and construc- 
tion programs, even though this initially required larger appropria- 
tions. As a result, our appropriation requests to the Congress now 
cover the procurement of a specific number of aircraft, ships, guided 
missiles, and so forth, or a specific increment of military construction. 
This assures the Congress of being in position to review our procure- 
ment, construction and research programs as a whole and to secure 
information as to the total cost of the programs being presented for 
approval. It assures, for example, that we will not end up with air- 
craft lacking essential fire control equipment, and so forth. It also 
assures that the Congress will not be faced with a series of partially 
completed projects, undertaken on the basis of partial financing by a 
previous Congress which now require substantial additional financing 
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if the original investment is not to be lost. I think it is fair to say 
that this committee’s foresight in insisting on fully financing all pro- 
grams at the time they are initially approved has improved our pro- 
graming and saved the. taxpayer substantial sums. 

An important distinction must be made between fully authorizing— 
that is, financing—the defense program and fully obligating the funds 
received. The fiscal control gained by fully financing our planned 
procurement, construction and research programs would be lost if an 
effort were made to obligate all available funds as quickly as possible, 
On the contrary, sound program and financial management calls for 
carefully timing the actual obligations to assure that maximum return 
is received for each dollar obligated. Thus, contracts for short lead- 
time components of a major item, such as an airplane or ship, are 
placed at a later date than contracts for the longer lead-time com- 
ponents. It would be wasteful to do otherwise, for to order all the 
shorter lead-time equipment required for a newly developed aircraft 
at the same time the production order is placed for the airframe and 
engines would inevitably result in some of it being unusable because of 
changes in the aircraft, or obsolescent because of improvements in 
that type of equipment. Similarly, much of the installed equipment 
in ships, such as armament, should be ordered as late as possible— 
almost invariably long after the contracts have been let for hull and 
machinery. 

Thus, sound program and financial management requires (1) that 
procurement and research programs be fully financed in terms of 
obligational authority at the time the programs are approved by the 
Congress, and (2) that sufficient funds be earmarked for obligation 
beyond the budget year to assure completion of the projects justified 
to the Congress. In summary, funds should be available to meet the 
following general requirements: 

(1) Shorter lead-time items: To assure that the latest technological 
advances are incorporated into the various components of major 
equipment items, contracts for shorter lead-time items should be let 
as late as possible while still keeping delivery in phase with longer 
lead-time components. Funds should be reserved to assure that 
orders for the shorter lead-time components can be placed at the 
appropriate time. 

(2) Subsequent engineering changes: We know from long experience 
that practically every major item of military equipment requires 
engineering changes after it has been placed in production. These 
changes are required as a result of technological advances, improve- 
ments developed in the course of production, or deficiencies that show 
up during initial tests. It is sound programing to recognize the fact 
that the costs of these engineering changes are part of the total cost 
of the item and to provide in advance the funds required to meet them. 
For example, a number of engineering changes were recently authorized 
for the B-52, involving such things as improvement in the reliability 
of the bombing-navigation system and in target identification distance, 


installation of filters to prevent toxic oil fumes from entering the crew 
compartment, improvement of the electronic countermeasures equIp- 
ment, and so forth. 

(3) First destination transportation: Reservation of funds to cover 
first destination transportation of long lead-time items which will be 
delivered in a subsequent fiscal year permits the contracting officer 
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io specify whatever method of delivery is most advantageous to the 
Government. Otherwise, there would be a tendency to specify 
delivery f. o. b. plant, since this would avoid charges against current 
funds, even though this might not be the most advantageous arrange- 
ment from the standpoint of total cost to the Government. 

(4) Spares for initial equipment: It has been considered sound 
management and procurement practice to provide, as part of the initial 
program, certain spares and replacement items. Basically, the pur- 
pose of this is to permit ordering of spares while the dies, jigs and tools 
are available and in place, and to make possible successful operation of 
the equipment when delivered. Before funds are obligated for spares, 
however, definitive lists of the items and quantities required are 
yorked out with the manufacturers. This requires a period of time 
during which all of the elements involved in determining the numbers 
of various spares, including the rates of wearout that can be antici- 
pated, must be finalized. It is only then, after these determinations 
and negotiations have been completed, that funds are obligated for 
spare parts. Meantime, the necessary funds are set aside in order to 
assure that these items may be ordered and will be available in our 
inventory and maintenance depots at the time the basic end items are 
delivered for use. 

(5) Work after delivery: In the case of ships, after delivery has been 
made by the contractor, certain electronics and other equipment must 
be installed at the Navy yard before the ship can join the fleet. 
Funds should be reserved to cover these installation costs. 

(6) Contracting delays: In many cases, particularly in newly 
developed items, production may get underway on the basis of a 
letter order, and only the amount of the letter order can properly be 
obligated. Although production will go forward on the basis of the 
letter order, considerable time may pen before a mutually satis- 
factory definitive contract can be consummated and the remaining 
funds obligated. Where this process overlaps the closing months of 
one fiscal year and the early part of the next fiscal year, adequate funds 
must be earmarked to cover the full cost of contracts under negotiation. 

(7) Construction: In a program of the size and nature carried on by 
the Department of Defense, it may be proper to have sufficient un- 
obligated funds on hand at the end of a fiscal year to carry forward 
the program on an “even keel” through the opening months of a 
succeeding fiscal year. This is particularly true when the actual 
work and contracting is being carried on by an agency other than the 
one issuing the construction directive. 

(8) Research: In order to carry out a program of this kind—again 
om an “even keel’’—it is considered sound program and financial 
management to provide sufficient unobligated funds to cover opera- 
tions for the first month or two of the succeeding fiscal year. 

In addition to these factors for which we should earmark unobligated 
balances, it is obvious that many things may occur during the budget 
year that will affect our various programs. It is entirely possible— 
or | should say probable—that price reductions, economies and other 
factors may “free up’? funds not required for currently authorized 
programs, so that the budget estimate of $6.5 billion in unobligated 
balances carried over into fiscal year 1957 would be increased by 
amounts that cannot be forecast at this time. It is our intention to 
reserve any such savings for use as a credit against subsequent fund 
requirements. 
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(The following was submitted later pursuant to the request of the 
chairman of the committee:) 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN. UNEXPENDED BALANCES OF APPROPRIATIONS Ay) 
Treasury Casn PosITION 


Unexpended funds represent that portion of the total appropriations for ex. 
penditure made by the Congress which, by the end of a given period, usually the 
fiscal year, could not be disbursed in actual cash. However, the appropriations 
themselves, or the unexpended balances thereof, do not represent at any time 
actual cash in the Treasury. Rather, an appropriation represents a credit or ap 
accounting entry only. 

When the Congress appropriates funds to the various agencies of the Govern. 
ment, such amounts are entered on the books of the Treasury Department as the 
maximum limits any given agency may spend under the several appropriations, 
Such entries might more properly be compared with the issuance by a bank of a 
“letter of credit”? to a customer, against which the customer may incur debts 
(obligations) and draw checks up to the limit of ths amount specified in the 
letter of credit. In neither case—letter of credit or appropriation—is actual 
cash involved at the time such authorizations are approved and entered in the 
books. { 

The Treasury does not have to borrow funds nor have cash on hand equivalent 
to the amount of the “‘line of credit’? granted by a congressional appropriation, 
just as a bank does not have to have actual cash in the vault or on hand to 
cover the gross amount cf its letters of credit or loans. 

In actual practice, therefore, the Treasury Department need maintain only 
sufficient cash to meet the current day-to-day, month-to-month expenditures as 
a result of checks actually drawn upon it. The Treasury estimates its actual 
operating cash requirements upon the basis of long experience, coupled with 
monthly reports from the various governmental agencies as to their estimated 
future cash withdrawals. 

Since considerable time elapses between the date an appropriation becomes 
available and the actual checks are drawn in payment for services rendered or 
supplies furnished to the various agencies, the actual cash withdrawals from the 
Treasury are spread over periods of from several months to several years. For 
example, in cases where equipment such as aircraft and ships can only be ordered, 
manufactured and delivered in from 2 to 4 years, any substantial cash withdrawals 
against an appropriation “line of credit’? would occur only after the fiscal year in 
which the Congress made the appropriation available. However, the appropria- 
tion must be available before the order can be placed with industry. 

To further illustrate the manner in which the cash balance of the Treasury is 
maintained with relation to total governmental appropriations, it should be noted 
that during the past several years the average daily cash on hand (cash position 
ef the Treasury Department has been around $5 billion, with the daily amount 
fluctuating between $4 and $6 billion depending upon checks paid daily and the 
receipts from revenue sources and public borrowings. In contrast, the total 
amount of appropriations available for expenditure for the Government as a whole 
at the beginning of fiscal year 1955 exceeded $90 billion. 


SECTION 1311 


An additional problem in the Department of Defense of interest to 
your committee is that of implementing the provisions of section 1311 
of the supplemental appropriation act of 1955, which, as you know, 
is the first comprehensive statutory definition of recordable obligations 
against funds appropriated by the Congress. 

While the Department of Defense welcomed the action by the 
Congress in this field as extremely beneficial in accomplishing the 
objective of uniformity of recording and reporting obligations through- 
out the Government as well as in the Department of Defense, I am 
sure that this committee appreciates, better than any other group, 
the problems involved in applying the provisions of section 1311 to 
all the activities of the Department. 
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Upon passage of the statute, my staff conducted a detailed study 
of every regulation, instruction and practice within the Department 
relating to the obligation of funds, including all procurement directives 
and instructions and practices of the three military departments, 
with a view to determining which of these could qualify as recorded 
obligations under the provisions of this statute. After some weeks of 
such studies, which also included discussions with representatives 
of the military departments, I prepared a draft of a directive for 
comment by all elements of the Department of Defense. 

In the meantime, neither the Bureau of the Budget nor the General 
Accounting Office had proposed to take the lead in providing gov- 
enmentwide implementation of the statute and each of these agencies 
limited their action to either prescribing report forms or requesting 
the submission of reports under the act. 

In order to ensure that our regulations provided for strict compliance 
with the law, a draft of our directive was submitted to the Comptroller 
General on November 2, 1954, for comment and concurrence prior to 
formal issuance, since ultimate evaluation of compliance with section 
1311 would be his responsibility. 

In order to expedite action on this matter, we also requested at 
that time an opportunity to discuss with representatives of the 
General Accounting Office any area of difference which might arise in 
their consideration of our proposed regulations. These discussions 
were held in the latter part of January and the early part of February 
and we are now informally advised that the comments of the Comptrol- 
ler General will be received within approximately a week or 10 days. 
The regulations, as approved, will be issued at once, and as rapidly 
as the work can be accomplished, the report called for by section 1311 
will be prepared and submitted. 

I have taken the time of your committee to go into these details in 
order that you may know that we have done everything within our 
power to comply with the intent of the Congress and that our inability 
to produce the reports by the time called for in the statute was, in 
this instance, unavoidable. 


FINANCIAL PROPERTY CONTROL 


During the past several years, significant progress has been made 
in extending the scope and coverage of financial property accounting 
and in broader application of the stock fund principle. These are 
indispensable tools for sound management. 

While the Navy has had financial property accounting since 1908 
and stock funds since 1893, these principles have only recently been 
introduced into the Army and Air Force. The Army has made 
notable progress in both these areas. The Army has now virtually 
completed the installation phase of monetary accounting for inven- 
tories in stock at depots worldwide and larger selected stations in 
this country. The Air Force has extended its monetary property 
accounting to depots in the European and Far Eastern Commands, 
and has set April 1, 1955, as the target date for complete installation. 
The Navy is continuing to use financial inventory data for manage- 
ment purposes to improve its supply operations, and is refining its 
system to meet changing requirements. 
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Stock funds have now been extended by all three services to include 
$8.9 billion in inventories. The Army is making plans now fo 
inclusion in the stock fund as of July 1, 1955, of the remaining major 
category of consumable type items—engineer parts. In addition, 
stock funds are being extended to overseas depots and to selected 
stations in this country on July 1, 1955. The Navy is studying the 
feasibility of including approximately $3.8 billion of consumable 
type technical materiel and parts in its stock fund at an early date, 
The Marine Corps has steadily expanded the coverage of consumable 
type items under its stock fund operations. The Air Force has beep 
moving more slowly in this area, but has commenced a test for utiliz- 
ing a station stock fund for local purchase items, and is also develop. 
ing procedures for financing a commissary division of the stock fund 
to control subsistence at the base level. 

The installation and use of monetary accounting for inventories has 
materially improved the supply operations in all three services. The 
data developed by the system permit the services to relate their needs 
and purchases to inventories, spotlight areas where inventories can be 
reduced or redistributed, control the generation and accumulation of 
reparable property, spotlight areas of excessive movement of inven- 
tory, and evaluate and reduce warehouse space requirements. A 
major benefit of the stock fund is that it leads to improved supply 
discipline, since nothing can be taken off the shelf unless it is charged 
to an appropriation account currently available for the purpose for 
which the material is issued. At the same time, it contributes to 
solution of the problem of determining accurate operating costs. The 
extension of stock funds has brought better balance between procure- 
ment of supplies and consumption. In the Army, for example, oper- 
ating stocks are being reduced to lower but better balanced levels. 
Since some of the material purchased from the Army stock fund is not 
being replaced, because of improved supply management, the stock 
fund is generating cash beyond the level required for effective opera- 
tion. Consequently, it is possible—and it is now proposed—to 
withdraw $700 million in cash from the Army stock fund to finance, 
in part, the program for fiscal year 1956. 
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D&£UTSCHEMARK SUPPORT 


Under section 727 of the Department of Defense Appropriation 
Act, 1955, agencies of the Department of Defense were authorized 
to accept real property, the use of real property, services, and other 
commodities from foreign countries for the use of the United States 
in accordance with mutual defense agreements or occupational arrange 
ments, and to use same for support of United States forces in such 
areas without specific appropriation therefor. Basically, this per- 
mitted us to accept deutschemark support for our occupation forces 
in Germany. In providing this authority, the Congress required that 
quarterly reports be furnished to the Committees on Appropriations 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives and to the Bureau 
of the Budget on the property, supplies, and commodities received 
during the quarter. This is being done. 

The instructions issued by the Bureau of the Budget for develop- 
ment of the fiscal year 1956 budget called for preparation of our 
estimates on the assumption that the authorization to use deutsche 
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mark support without charge to appropriations, which had been 
granted by the Congress in fiscal years 1954 and 1955, would not be 
continued in fiscal year 1956. 

The committee will recall that our budget for fiscal year 1955 was 
submitted under the same ground rules last year, and that we were able 
to delete $355 million from our budget when the authority contained 
in section 727 was granted to the Department of Defense. Because 
of Bureau of the Budget instructions, our budget for fiscal year 1956 
is again submitted on a ‘‘gross” dollar basis, and includes $296 million 
in lieu of continuation of the authority in section 727. 

Mr. Manon. I have listened with interest to the presentation of 
your statement in regard to the fiscal affairs of the Department of 
Defense. You do an excellent job in presenting this essential picture. 
I want to commend you and congratulate you upon it. 


DEVELOPING AN UNDERSTANDING OF FISCAL MATTERS 


In going about our military installations and talking with military 
people I find at times an amazing lack of information on the part of 
officers of considerable rank as to what it is all about from the stand- 
point of the overall picture from the Pentagon. They do not know 
about unobligated balances, unexpended balances, and a lot of these 
things that they ought to know about if they are to get the maximum 
satisfaction out of their jobs and be of maximum service to the tax- 
payers and the Department of Defense. 

I think perhaps if I were running the Department of Defense— 
which I am not—I would have printed a series of statements like your 
statement here and perhaps the statement of the Secretary of Defense 
and maybe the statement of Admiral Radford as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and maybe the statements of the Secretaries of 
the three services, and I would distribute some of those to all major 
installations of the Department of Defense and I would say, ‘ All top 
people are supposed to know basically the facts herein.” 

We have to have men not just in uniform but men with intelligence 
and mae? We need to make the military job an even more challeng- 
ing job. 

Then I think I would on a given day have somebody at the base 
give an examination, and I would have everybody among the top 
echelon take it. I would ask them significant questions and I would 
see how these people ranked. I would make it public, if necessary, in 
order to get better understanding by these people. I think that might 
be worth thinking about. 

Mr. McNet. I think you have made an excellent suggestion. I 
really do not know why we have not done it so far. 

Mr. Manon. I think it might be interesting. It might not be 
practical, but I think it might be interesting. 

Mr. McNett. I think it 1s, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I have found an amazing lack of understanding, on the 
part of a lot of people who ought, to know better, of the relationship 
of unexpended and unobligated dollars to the public debt. Some 
people actually think that when Congress appropriates money that 
money is made available in the Treasury and that it lies there in some 
cases several years drawing interest, costing the taxpayer a lot of un- 
hecessary expense, until it is actually expended. In view of that and 
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in order to add one more significant thing to your statement I would 
like you, if you would, to insert on page 14, prior to your discussion of 
section 1311, a statement of the effect of eee ae unexpended 
dollars on Treasury balances and on the national debt. 

Do you get my point? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir; that will be done. 

(The information referred to appears on page 544.) 

Mr. Manon. Of course you and I know that unexpended and unob- 
ligated funds generally have not been provided to the Treasury, 
They are not drawing interest. Money is only secured by the Treas- 
ury approximately when it is needed to meet not the unobligated 
balances and not the unexpended balances but to meet the actual 
expenses. 

Mr. McNetu. The current plan of the Treasury is to keep a current 
cash balance of about $5 billion, with the actual amount varying 
from month to month based on projected expenditures of the depart. 
ments. 

Mr. Manon. I am not quite able to say this in as understandable 
a way as I think you can say it by giving it a little thought and putting 
it in your statement. 

Mr. McNetu. We will do our best. 


PERCENTAGE OF FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR MAJOR PURPOSES 


Mr. Manon. Customarily we have in the hearings a statement 
showing how the defense dollar is spent, percentagewise. A certain 
percentage of the appropriation goes to maintenance and operations. 
A certain percentage of the appropriation goes to major procurement. 
A certain percentage of the appropriation goes to military pay and 
so forth. Do we have those tables here? 

Mr. McNetu. That is in one of the tables I listed in the opening 
statement. We could put the percentages in our narrative, if that 
would be helpful. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think it ought to be in the narrative. It 
ought to be in one spot so you can look at one place and see it. | 
think that ought to go in the record. I suggest, General Moore, that 
you confer with the clerk of the committee with respect to the inser- 
oe of such tables. I presume that should be placed in the record 

ere. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Mr. Manon. Now, some tables have been placed in the record in 
connection with the statement of Secretary Wilson. 

Mr. McNett. We will try to see that there is no duplication. 

Mr. Manon. You can work that out. 


QUESTION OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN APPROPRIATIONS AND GENERAL 
PROGRAM LEVEL 


On page 5 of your statement you have a paragraph on aircraft, 
which is as follows: 

A total of $6.1 billion has been requested in the fiscal.year 1956 budget for the 
procurement of aircraft. This will cover the procurement of approximately 4,400 
aircraft in the Army, Navy, and Air Force. This compares with $4.4 billion made 
available in fiscal year 1955 and $4.5 billion provided in fiscal year 1954. Aircraft 
expenditures in fiscal year 1956 are estimated at $7.6 billion—about the same 
level as during the current fiscal year. 

I think that statement might be subject to misunderstanding, 
though the saving sentence is the final sentence. My question is 
this: Is it not true that by a liberal program of financing aircraft and 
perhaps other defense programs, an attempt by Congress to provide 
all the funds necessary during fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953, that 
situation brought about what I will call, for the lack of a better term, 
a backlog of appropriations, unexpended and unobligated? 

Mr. McNetu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And is it not true that some of these reductions in 
fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1954 were made because of your re- 
duction in lead time and because of this backlog or excess appropria- 
tion? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir; plus one additional reason. That is, some 
of the aircraft scheduled for 1951, 1952, 1953, and even 1954 did not 
become ready for production—and therefore ready for contracting— 
as early as had been forecast, leaving available for obligation funds 
planned for obligation in prior years. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, I felt in fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 
1955 we made reductions in the defense budget which reflected re- 
ductions on the surface but were not actually reductions from the 
standpoint of reducing the cost of national defense. I wish you 
would comment on that. 

Mr. McNet. That is correct, sir. The measure of the defense 
effort as represented by the lower amount of new obligational author- 
ity did not provide a good picture of the financial requirements for 
defense. I think expenditures represent a much better picture of 
effort going toward defense. 

Mr. Manon. The reductions which we made, which made us look 
a little better on the surface as to defense appropriations— reductions 
heretofore made in fiscal 1954 and fiscal 1955—were made for certain 
valid reasons, it seems tome. That type of reduction cannot be made 
in fiscal year 1956, fiscal year 1957, and fiscal year 1958, I presume. 

Mr. McNett. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Would you elaborate on that? Why is that true? 

Mr. McNet. The very ample financing provided by Congress from 
1951 to 1953—and in the case of the fiscal year 1954, which provided 
for the continuation of combat in Korea—which ceased in July 1953, 
the first month of fiscal year 1954 —provided sufficient unused obliga- 
tional authority which, when applied as a credit against the 1954 and 
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1955 programs, made it possible for us to request less than normally 
vould be required to carry on programs during those 2 years. 

Mr. Manon. I made the point at the time that we were making 
these reductions that we should not refer to these reductions, probably, 
gssavings. Was that a fairly valid position? 

Mr. McNett. I believe it was, sir, in that sense. We have another 
instance this year in the case of naval aircraft. The amount requested 
isin the neighborhood of $750 million, far less than would be required 
to keep naval aviation modern, but with the carryover of unused 
obligational authority in excess of what normally would be required 
for the purposes I outlined in my opening statement, the credit of 
approximately $1 billion excess unobligated authority has been applied 
against the total requirements for the coming year. Next year the 
request will be probably for an amount about equal to the regular 
annual requirements for naval aviation of the size presently planned. 

Mr. Manon. I rather applaud the fact that I think some genuine 
savings have been made, but I thought at times there was misunder- 
standing as to what the savings were. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Manon. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Forp. I think another instance of that was reflected in the 
Army portion of the budget for fiscal years 1955 and 1956, because in 
neither year were new procurement and production funds requested. 
Infact, we rescinded, with mutual agreement of the Department of the 
Army, $500 million for procurement and production funds for 1955. 

Mr. McNet. Mr. Chairman, it is difficult to determine what part 
would be savings and what part was in effect rather ample financing 
in prior years and what part would be attributed to the cessation of 
hostilities in Korea. I think all three elements are involved. 

Mr. Manon. I size up the situation this way to some extent and I 
would like to have your comment: When we were in the Korean war 
we did not know what day it might blaze into a global war. We were 
anxious not to underfinance our defense effort because we had a very 
inadequate program during the late 1940’s, so Congress was very liberal 
in providing the funds. As I look back on the picture I feel that the 
nilitary people who submit the budgets to us perhaps engaged in wish- 
ful thinking as to how quickly they could effectively spend the dollars 
which they were requesting. What would be your comment on that? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir; and in addition some of the presentations 
made were based on the best information they could get from American 
industry as to ability to produce, which sometimes did not measure 
up to the claims. 

There is, also, always the element—because they are face to face 
with the dangers of the problem—of trying to insure that they have 
enough material to support any effort, because they cannot always tell 
just how widespread the military actions may become. 


PROJECTED LEVEL OF DEFENSE EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Manon. This which I am about to say may border on a little 
Politics, but it is not meant that way. 

I was on a little radio program following the submission of the 
President’s budget for fiscal year 1956. We discussed the President’s 
budget. In doing a little research, I came onto an editorial of the 
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Wall Street Journal. The Wall Street Journal said in effect that it 
was disappointed that whereas the administration had previously indi- 
cated that through a program of better management there would be 
drastic reductions in spending and consequently at a later date a bal- 
anced budget, the new budget gave up the hope of a further cut in 
spending to balance the budget but rather relied for a balanced budget 
on an expanding economy. The Wall Street Journal said that the 
1956 budget submission of the President indicated that the President 
had gone about as low as he thought he could go in defense spending 
and that to balance the budget and to maintain economic good health 
the President was depending not upon further reductions in spending 
but upon a growing and expanding economy. 

You have worked with skill in the field of finance for years. I am 
not trying to cross you up with the President. I give you that back- 
ground in order to elicit from you your comments as to whether or 
not you think a level of about $34 billion a year for national defense 
is something we will have to live with for the indefinite future. 

Mr. McNett. I think so, sir. Perhaps a little above or a little 
below, but we shall have to be prepared to spend in the general 
neighborhood of that figure for the foreseeable future. And it is 
going to be rather difficult to keep expenditures at that level if we 
keep fully modern forces of the size that is presently planned. 

Mr. Manon. You mean it is going to be difficult to keep it as 
low as projected? 

Mr. McNetu. If we keep our equipment really up to date for forces 
of this present size. 

Mr. Manon. There are people who believe that it does not make 
sense to have in excess of 1,150,000 civilian employees in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. I would like to have the exact figure given, if you 
can, in answer to the question, by insertion later, if you wish. They 
feel that by real good management this number can be drastic rally 
reduced. i think myself it can be reduced some, though I do not know 
to what extent. 


POSSIBLE ECONOMIES AND SAVINGS 


My point is: Is the Wall Street Journal right that we have about 
effected all the economies we probably can, and we have to live with 
this sort of high budget? Do you understand my point? 

Mr. McNutt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Can we save billions by better management and reduce 
this defense budget and still get the national defense that we so 
devoutly seek? 

Mr. McNetv. There are many, many savings yet to be made. In 
fact, I think there will always be. 

Immediately ahead in the next 1 or 2 or 3 years I think there are 
substantial areas of savings. Some are being developed constantly. 
The possible savings are in a number of areas. You mentioned one 
of them, although I do not know that we should single out civilian 
personnel alone because in much of our work I think civilian personnel 
are probably better than military personnel; for example, in certain 
types of support activities. 

Mr. Manon. You mean better from the standpoint of getting the 
job done and from the standpoint of cost? 
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Mr. McNett. Of getting the job done and of cost. So I think we 
should consider military personnel and civilians in support activities 
all in one category from that standpoint. 

Unquestionably there are many improvements yet to be made that 
would result in savings in the management of our inventories, which 
are rather vast. 

There are still savings to be made in the field of transportation. 

There are savings to be made in the standardization of equipment. 

There are savings to be made in the maintenance and operation of 
our physical facilities. 

So savings may come from a great number of individual actions, each 
in itself apparently rather small. 

Mr. Manon. I would like for you to indicate some of the major 
areas Of savings. You have indicated some of them. Would you 
elaborate a little more and, if you could, give us a priority. That 
would be interesting. 

Mr. McNer. Do you wish that for the record, or do you want to do 
it orally? 

Mr. Manon. You may put it in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Masor AREAS FOR ADDITIONAL SAVINGS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


In an organization as large and complex as the Department of Defense, there 
will always be room for improvement. Indeed, continual emphasis on achieving 
savings and economies will be essential to offset the increasing operating costs 
resulting from the further introduction and use of modern weapons and equipment, 
such as supersonic jet aircraft, guided missiles, and so forth. 

Some of the areas in which additional savings can be scught are as follows: 

1. Further improvement in the management of inventories and capital, aided 
by full utilization of the advantages of the stock fund system and financial property 
accounting. 

2. Improved operation of industrial- and commercial-type activities of the 
Department of Defense through full utilization of the advantages of industrial 
fund operations. 

3. More effective use of military and civilian personnel. 

4. Simplification, reduction, and consolidation of logistical and administrative 
agencies and activities, including increased cross servicing and common use of 
available facilities, both in the continental United States and overseas. 

5. Further elimination of duplication of effort among the three services. 

6. Establishment of uniform standards for construction and maintenance of 
all oe of permanent construction. 

urther reduction of transportation costs through better packaging and 
loading techniques and more economical routing of shipments. 

8. Establishment of a strengthened, well-rounded audit program in each 
military department, including independent audits of procurement operations in 
the financial aspects of contracting as well as in the verification and review of 
contract costs. 

9. Standardization and simplification of equipment. 

10. Periodic review of outstanding contracts to determine the need for their 
ee in the light of events since they were initially placed. 

Periodic review of replacement and other factors used in computing require- 
—_ to relate them directly to actual experience. 


AREAS OF INCREASING COSTS 


Mr. McNett. To offset that we are running into some increased 
costs. Aircraft for the Air Force and naval aviation are going to 
cost more to maintain and operate in the future. If we operate 
10,000 naval aircraft and 20,000 or 22,000 for the Air Force, with 
the higher percentage of jet aircraft, the costs in that field are going up. 
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Mr. Manon. Maybe you will learn how to operate these aircraft at 
less cost pereaten of improved techniques in fuel and so forth. 

Mr. McNew. I think that will come, but very slowly. In the 
meantime the military requirement for power in each individual 
aircraft is going up. 

Electronics equipment is another area where the costs of mainte- 
nance and operations are increasing. Equipment is becoming much 
more complex and difficult to maintain. 

We are getting into the field of missiles, which I think will be an 
increasingly important military weapon. The costs are high. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PHILOSOPHY OF DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, last Sunday evening I listened to the 
head man in our Civil Defense, Mr. Val Peterson, on the television 
program entitled ‘““Meet the Press.”” He undertook to answer a series 
of questions from some of our top newspaper people. He presented 
a picture which I would say was almost hopeless from the standpoint 
of the defense of the United States. 

Now, we have various operations in the Department of Defense— 
Operation Native Son, Operation Clean Sweep, and whatnot. There 
is a growing feeling in my judgment among a certain segment of our 
population, if not all of our people, that perhaps we are in the Depart- 
ment of Defense and in national defense generally involved in “‘Opera- 
tions Futility.” 

How can we ever defend ourselves and how can we ever bear the 
burden continuously of this program, and where are we headed for? 
It seems to be a most desperate situation in many ways; this arms race 
we are engaged in. What can you say on that question? 

Mr. McNett. I am probably not competent to answer your ques- 
tion, but after listening to frequent discussions of facets of this problem 
along that line, I would not think that the matter is hopeless at all. 

Mr. Manon. You do not think we are engaged in Operation 
Futility? 

Mr. McNet. No, sir. In the many, many hours of discussions 
with our present civilian and military group in the Pentagon, as well 
as their predecessors, going back to 1950, I believe the consensus would 
be that we would be definitely in trouble if we were weak. We are 
not weak today, but the danger we face is of indefinite duration. 
We should maintain a reasonable level of strength for that period; 
look ahead and plan on it. It is no guaranty, perhaps, but it is 
probably the surest way to prevent the kind of destruction that 
would be inherent in a feeling of futility. If we maintain reasonably 
strong the ability to strike back, the ability to control a substantial 
part of the earth’s surface, and maintain our strength, there is a good 
likelihood that this real danger of mass destruction never will come 
to pass. 

Mr. Manon. If you look back to World War I, when the war was 
over there was a general feeling, ‘‘Well, we will never have anything 
like this again. It is too destructive in life and in property.” There 
was a tendency on the part of the people of the world to relax, thinking, 
“There is not much chance of another big war.’’ The war ended in 
1918. In 1939 a big war broke out in Europe, which became World 
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War II. Well, after World War II we took the position, “Well. 
things are going to be different now. War is probably far away.” 
Yet the Korean war broke out in 1950. If war broke out after World 
War I when we did not see much prospect of it, now that the picture 
looks so much darker is it not almost inevitable that we will be engaged 
in another big war in a period of 10 or 20 or 40 or 50 years? Would 
that not be the only logical assumption you could have in the light of 
history and present conditions? 

Mr. McNet. History certainly would be on the side of your last 
comment. But for the years immediately ahead I believe there is a 
general feeling that if we maintain a reasonable level of strength, one 
that we can maintain without the peaks and valleys—certainly a higher 
level of strength than we have ever maintained before—and the 
ability to strike back, which we have never had before in history, that 
there is a very good chance that in the years immediately ahead we 
may avoid the destruction that you mentioned as not being very happy 
to look forward to. 

Mr. Manon. I am asking you these questions in order to elicit your 
own views, not the views of the Department of Defense. You have 
been in the Pentagon in a responsible position longer than anybody 
over there, I believe. I am asking not for the Department of Defense 
opinion or the opinion of the military people but for your own views as 
they have been molded by your experiences and associations. 

Mr. McNetu. Those would be my views. I was present at several 
sessions after the Chinese Communists came into North Korea on 
November 25, 1950. There was considerable discussion at that time 
as to what should be done. I thought the views which Secretary 
Marshall presented to a Senate committee, on December 9, 1950, were 
right at the time. That was that we had to face a long time threat 
to our security. ‘The only answer was not to go overboard into hasty 
full-scale mobilization, but to build a reasonable level of strength and 
maintain it indefinitely as the best chance to avoid a third war, which 
might not be the same as any previous one we have experienced. 

Mr. Manon. We have discussed the chances of avoiding this war. 
It may be that our concern about it and our apprehension about it, 
as contrasted with our lack of concern and lack of apprehension 
following World War I, is a very good omen. I would not say that 
it was not; it may be. 

If the big war comes, do you share what appears to be the view of 
practically everybody that the devastation will be simply terrific in 
our éountry and around the world? 

Mr. McNett. Yes; there is no question but that it could be. I 
would like to make a remark off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SuHeprarp. The committee will come to order. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE AND OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Secretary, I would like to do a little recapitulation for my own 
information. I admit in your statement you have undoubtedly cov- 
ered the area that I am going to inquire into, but I have my own way 
of setting up my recapitulations for analysis purposes. 

What was the total amount of appropriations you had available to 
the military for the fiscal year 1955? 
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Mr. McNeru. $29,583 million. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Now, that included any and all appropriations for 
that fiscal year? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparD. Out of the $29,583 million, how much was unobli- 
gated and unexpended? 

Mr. McNerz. Would your question be—how much will be unobli- 
gated at the end of fiscal year? 

Mr. SHepparD. How much was unobligated and unexpended as of 
the first of last month, January 1? 

Mr. McNett. I believe that I would have to answer that in this way: 
$29,583 million was appropriated last year. In addition to that, we 
had available, carried over and unobligated from previous years, a 
total of $15,706 million. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So, in order to get the true budget for the past fiscal 
year we will add $29,583 million to $15,706 million? 

Mr. McNeiu. Making a total of $45,289 million available for obli- 
gation as of July 1, 1954, excluding transfers and reimbursements. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Now, I repeat my question: How much of the total 
of $45,289 million was unobligated and unexpended as of January 1, 

ast? 
: Mr. McNetu. There will be $31,589 million unobligated as of 
January 1. I would like to add one thing, sir. 

In addition to the $29,583 million plus $15,789 million, we will have 
reimbursements of $4,770 million to take up during the year, making a 
total of $50,059 million. Transfers estimated at $477 million reduce 
the total availability to $49,582 million. 

As of January 1, there remained unobligated $31,589 million, which 
means that in that 6-month period, $18 billion was obligated. 

Mr. Suepparp. That would leave a balance of how much that would 
be in the status of availability to apply against the present budget? 

Mr. McNe t. Out of the $31,589 million available as of the Ist 
of January of this year, we would expect to obligate during the 6- 
month period between January 1 and the end of the fiscal year about 
$19.5 billion. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am not interested in that at the moment. What 
I am trying to do is to arrive at a certain set of figures as of a cutoff 
time. Now, how much actual appropriations are you asking for in 
the present budget that we are presently considering? 

Mr. McNet. $31,377 million. 

Mr. SHEepparD. Out of the total amount of $31,377 million} how 
much are you asking to be transferred and added to the $31,377 
million for the fiscal year 1956, if any? 

Mr. McNett. There is a missing link there, because during this 
6-month period we will obligate about $19.5 billion, leaving about 
$11.7 billion to be carried over unobligated into the next fiscal year. 

Mr. SHerparD. Having filled in the so-called missing link, and 
having a balance left of $11.7 billion 

Mr. McNett. Out of the $11.7 billion we would transfer $800 
million as a credit against the next year’s budget. There are certain 
Army funds that will be carried over unobligated on June 30, and 
$800 million of that would either be rescinded or reappropriated, or 
transferred as a part of the new appropriation request. 

Mr. TaBErR. That would be a part of the $31,377 million? 
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Mr. McNeu. Either a part of the $31,377 million, or a part of the 
$2,983 million which was proposed for later transmission, as the 
Congress may determine. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, the figure of the new budget that 
you gave to me is $31,377 million; is that correct? 

“ Mr. McNett. Yes, plus what is proposed for later transmission. 

Mr. SHmpparpD. Then you intend to take out of your available 
funds that have been unexpended and unobligated $11.7 billion; is 
that correct? 

Mr. McNetu. That would be added to the other amount. 

Mr. SHepparD. That is, that would be added to the $31,377 mil- 
lion; is that correct? 

Mr. McNett. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. Which would mean an actual expenditure potential 
of $43,077 million? 

Mr. McNett. That is correct. 

Mr. SHEepparD. Now, that will then leave you $10.9 billion that is 
in status quo, mathemactically speaking, as of the moment; is that 
correct? 

Mr. McNett. No, sir. 

Mr. SHEpparD. What happens to the difference, then, because when 
you take $800 million and subtract it from $11.7 billion you get $10.9 
villion. 

Mr. McNett. Oh, yes; but there is a missing link again. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Supply it. 

Mr. McNetu. The request before you is for $31,377 million. The 
— in the budget of carryover unobligated is the figure of $11.7 

illion. 

Mr. SHepparD. Which makes a total of $43,077 million? 

Mr. McNer. Correct. To that should be added the amounts 
which we will submit between now and the end of the session, depend- 
ing upon the action on legislative requests, in the amount of $2,983 
million, less $1.5 billion to be transferred from existing funds in lieu 
of new appropriations. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is not in the budget. The only way that that 
can get into the budget is to have authority which will come up later 
on, is that not so? 

Mr. McNetu. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparpD. At the moment, so far as the budget presently 
under consideration is concerned, its total is $43,077 million. 

Mr. McNetw. That is right. 

Mr. SHepparpD. The other will take care of itself when it comes up. 

Mr. McNet. The administration proposed that the $800 million 
we spoke about a minute ago be applied as a credit against the sub- 
sequent requests that are expected. 

Mr. SHEepparD. The $10.9 billion that we have arrived at that will 
still be on the books to the credit of the Defense Department is to be 
treated as a new appropriation? 

Mr. McNett. No; it is continuing type money, but it will be avail- 
able for the same purposes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Am I to understand you have a requirement for 
expenditures over and above the money that we have arrived at; 
to wit, $43,077 million? 
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Mr. McNett. For public works and for the pay increase and service 
benefits, and for the proposed National Reserve plan, if Congress 
grants the authority this year. 

Mr. SHepparp. If you get the authority to proceed then you will 
take the appropriations out of the $10,900 million that is in status 
quo at the moment? 

Mr. McNer. No. The funds for these programs would be in 
addition, sir. 


REASONS FOR UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVER OF FUNDS 


Mr. Suepparp. Why, in your opinion, Mr. Secretary, is it necessary 
to anticipate, or prepare to anticipate, that $6,492,802,000 as being 
unexpended and available for 1957 and unobligated? 

Mr. McNet. There are several reasons for that. First, there will 
still be some authority left in the Army that we will not need until 1957. 
It is there. We do not propose to use it. 

Mr. SHepparp. So that you and I can follow each other in our 
definitions, when you use the word “authority”, do you apply that to 
available appropriations, or do you apply that to legislative authority 
authorizing you to spend appropriations? 

Mr. McNett. I was using it in the sense of appropriations unused. 
Now, in Mr. Wilson’s opening statement there was a sentence which 
said that if we get a carryover of unused funds down to $6,500 million 
by the end of next year we would be approaching the amount that 
normally might be expected under good management to be carried 
over unused. 

This morning in my statement J attempted to list some of the 
reasons why it would be very proper from a good program-management 
standpoint to have unused funds at the end of the year. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McNett. One of my points this morning was to the effect that 
with regard to the presentation of the Army, Navy, and the Air 
Corps, that for every appropriation where there are carryovers of 
unused funds, they should be prepared to list what they are reserved 
for. If there are 4 destroyers, let us say, in the Shipbuilding and Con- 
version appropriation at $100 million and the hull and the machinery 
contracts have been let for $60 million, the balance of $40 million that 
will be shown as unobligated will be set aside for armament, $10 
million fire control, $7 million, and for short lead type items, $23 
million. These figures, of course, are purely illustrative, but the 
service will be able to provide an actual breakdown of this sort. 

In the case of aircraft, if the airframe and engines have been ordered 
and certain other things have not, funds will be set aside to cover the 
cost of completing the aircraft, and that is all we should be carrying 
over. 

In the case of research and development, I think that as a matter of 
policy that good program management would warrant consideration 
by the committee of having unobligated funds on June 30 equivalent 
to, say, 1 month’s business, so that the work they are doing in April and 
May dealing with contractors, or universities, could be carried on in 
uninterrupted fashion from June to July. If they had to wait for the 
new appropriations, they stop everything in July and it would be 
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about August or September before they could get going and translate 
their previous negotiations into firm contracts. 

Just to keep the machine turning over, I think if we follow this new 
rule of Congress under section 1311, which defines obligations quite 
rigidly, and I think quite properly—it is not an obligation unless both 
parties have signed a definitive contract—we should be on safe grounds. 

I think that the funds carried over unobligated should be adequate 
to Fie the volume of business in process on June 30, but not defini- 
tized. 

CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL OVER THE USE OF FUNDS 


Mr. SHepparp. Under the process that is followed when there is 
accumulated unexpended funds such as we have been referring to, 
what safeguards does the Congress have that it still has jurisdiction 
over the purse strings and that the money will be expended in accord- 
ance with the justifications that have been presented and acquiesced 
in by the Congress? 

Mr. McNett. When the carryover funds are too high there is a 
temptation to use them for purposes which have not been recently 
justified to the Congress. There is no question about that. 

The carryover funds for the last 2 years have been too high. That 
is one reason why about 2 years: ago, when it became apparent we 
did not need all the funds provided for Korea—and some of the air- 
craft were not coming through as forecast—we attempted to bring 
this unobligated carryover down over a period of 2 or 3 years. The 
progress is represented by the figures we have given in the opening 
statement. 

At the beginning of this last year, $15,706 million was carried over 
unobligated. We expect $11,700 million against this year, and some- 
thing over $6,500 million next year. That still is not quite low enough, 
in my opinion. It should be a little lower, but it is approaching the 
level normally expected. 

Mr. SHepparD. What would you determine to be a reasonable figure 
to be carried over that would preserve the integrity of a good clean 
business operation on the basis of the present level of military require- 
ments, because that has been stated to us as being a probable level for 
quite some time to come. 

Mr. McNett. On an overall basis, in the neighborhood of $4,500 
million to $5 billion. 

I would like to add to that, if I may, this much: On research, an 
unobligated balance, equivalent to 1 to 2 months’ volume of business 
is required. On construction, probably an average of 3 or 4 months. 
On shipbuilding, it is difficult to measure in terms of an overall num- 
ber of months. There you would have to look at the shipbuilding 
program to find out what part should be obligated in the first year 
and what part in subsequent years. 

In the case of aircraft, about the same thing. We should see that the 
reserve for engineering changes, the reserve for first destination trans- 
portation, and the reserve for the initial spares were reasonable. 

I think the total for the Department of Defense would run in the 
neighborhood of $4,500 million to $5 billion on the present size and 
scale of the program. 

Mr. SHEepparp. I am going to assume that your judgment is good 
on the figure you have established as a good business carryover. I 
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address myself to the original question, what protection does the Con- 
gress have that those funds will be spent in accordance with the justi- 
fication given to the Congress, and for which they originally passed 
the Appropriations Committee? 

Mr. McNutt. I believe it is the one way in which best to insure 
they will be spent for the programs that you approve. I will explain 
that this way: If a shipbuilding program of 40 ships is submitted and 
you approve it, that is the list that should be built, and any changes 
should be discussed with the committee. 

If we see to it that there are funds reserved to complete those ships, 
you and the Department of Defense have the best, assurance that that 
is the program that is going to be carried out. 

In the case of aircraft, it is not quite as sharply defined because the 
shopping lists that will be submitted and discussed here in February 
and March will be the lists that look to be the best at the moment. 
During the actual year of buying, there will probably be shifts in 
numbers between different models of aircraft, since some of the new 
aircraft will not come as early as they should and others may come 
along a little faster. The funds that you have provided that appear 
to be unobligated should be only those to complete the buying program 
of that particular year. I think that would provide the necessary 
control, sir. : 

Mr. SHepparp. Let us pursue that a step further. What notice, 
if any, was given to the Appropriations Committee of the accumulated 
unexpended balances that presently prevail to the extent to which 
you have testified? 

Mr. McNett. They were a part of our presentation of last year 
showing the amount of unused funds by appropriations. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is true, but we have had a considerable in- 
crease in that field since last year. 

Mr. McNeru. That is correct. 


CLEARANCE WITH THE COMMITTEE OF REPROGRAMING OF FUNDS 


Mr. Suepparp. What I am trying to clear up here now is a little 
better understanding of the notification that the Department of De- 
fense gives to this committee letting us know of the procedures they 
are desirous of following. That is what prompted the question— 
what, if anything, has happened to the funds, and what, if anything, 
has been submitted to the Appropriations Committee for its acqui- 
escence? 

Mr. McNett. For the most part in the last 2 years funds that have 
been used for the purposes originally appropriated for are in this 
accumulated carryover. We felt that if you appropriated money for 
the procurement of ammunition, let us say, anticipating hostilities in 
Korea might continue, and we did not use them, we in the Depart- 
ment of Defense would not release the funds to the Army for any 
other purpose. 

When we came up about a year ago, instead of asking for about $2 
billion for Army procurement, we said we expected to have about 
$4 billion in unobligated balances on hand. I think you recall last 
year’s testimony. We asked you for no new money. We expected 
to use about $2 billion for Army major procurement during fiscal 
year 1955. That left money to be carried over this year for 1956. 
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We are coming to you now in the same way. We have not used the 
money. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, what you are saying is that there 
has been no money expended that was appropriated by our committee 
for purposes other than what the committee had originally justified 
to it out of your total budget of 1955? Is that correct? 

Mr. McNett. I would say, in general, that is correct, but I would 
not say that is correct, item by item. There may be a few less trucks 
purchased and a few more rounds of ammunition than you were told. 

Mr. SHepparD. That would have fallen within the expenditure 
allocation. 

Mr. McNett. That is right. 

Mr. SHepparpD. My question is this: Have there been any funds 
diverted for purposes other than those justified before the Appropria- 
tions Committee? 

Mr. McNett. No, but there have been changes in individual 
shopping lists. 

Mr. SHEepparD. With the acquiescence of whom? 

Mr. McNett. I would say that that would be in the normal opera- 
tion of the Department of Defense. There have been changes in 
the quantities of individual items during the year following the justi- 
fication to this committee. 

Mr. SHEepparD. I can understand that. Perhaps we are not in 
harmony in our thinking. I am not questioning that X dollars was 
appropriated for the buying of ammunition and under the jurisdiction 
of the Office of Secretary of Defense it was concluded it was not 
necessary to buy hypothetically $1 million worth of ammunition. 
My question is, Have there been any moneys diverted for purposes 
other than those that were justified before the committee? 

Mr. McNetn. I would say generally no, but I think an examina- 
tion would show some individual items were purchased in quantities 
different than shown in the original justifications. Yes, there have 
been some changes. 

Let me describe it this way: If the Army’s shopping list showed 
20,000 2%-ton trucks, 10,000 1-ton trucks, and 4 million rounds of 
105-millimeter ammunition, and 4 million rounds of 155-millimeter 
ammunition, it is possible that we may have purchased the 4 million 
rounds of 155 or perhaps a little more, while it may be that only 3% 
million rounds of the 105 were purchased instead of 4 million. We have 
spent the funds for the purpose justified to the Congress, but a recal- 
culation will show a little more of this and a little less of that. 

Mr. SHepparp. And you keep it within the range of the ammunition 
justification? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. And the money would not have been diverted, or 
spent hypotehtically for items that were not justified under the para- 
graph of ammunition; is that a correct assumption? 

Mr. McNett. That is a correct assumption, but over the last 3 or 4 
years I would say that there have been shifts between guns and ammu- 
nition, or between guns and trucks. Not quite so many trucks and a 
little more ammunition. There have been shifts of that kind; yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. I notice that Mr. Taber, our former chairman of 
the committee, has been quite a stickler, from his comments as he 
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expressed them to me, about an appropriation being expended under 
the guise and category of its original presentation. 

y examination at the moment is directed, for my own interest, 
as to whether or not in: the accumulation of this unexpended and 
unobligated balance the Congress is losing control of its appropriation 
prerogative. We find that you gentlemen are doing a very good job 
of telling us why you should have a certain amount of money left in 
the unexpended and unobligated status, and obviously the next 

uestion to ask is whether or not in the judgment of you people in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense the money is being expended for 
what it has been justified for. That is what is motivating my entire 
thinking. 

Mr. Taser. Will you yield to me? I think that I ought to call 
attention to the fact that every year, every so often, there is a request 
that comes up from the Department of Defense to the Appropria- 
tions Committee for approval of a change in some items from the 
justifications, and those requests are transmitted to the chairman and 
the ranking member of the subcommittee involved for their con- 
sideration. 

Now, those things come, I presume, 10 or 15 a year, or maybe more. 
You find those in the correspondence files. I presume you have been 
solicited with reference to a good many of them. 

Mr. SHEepparpD. I have. I will say this: Knowing of those con- 
ditions, am I to assume at this time you feel that all of the transfers 
have been covered within those blanket requests that you have 
referred to? 

Mr. Taser. I would not have any way of answering that. I do not 
think that I should let this go without calling attention to the fact 
that there was that deviation, and a great many of them have been 
approved. I would not say that all of them have. That is something 
that you would expect to happen. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is true. 

Mr. Manon. I think a lot of these diversions were not referred to 
the Congress. That is what you are talking about? 

Mr. Suepparp. That is what I am inquiring into at the moment. 

Mr. Taser. I think that we ought to find out about those diversions 
that were not submitted to and approved by the Congress. 

Mr. McNett. I will go a bit further into that by saying this: If 
there is a question as to whether a proposed change is beyond a 
reasonable deviation from the precise shopping list, we have tried, as 
Mr. Taber mentioned, to take it up with the committee. 

I have felt that we should treat our affairs with this committee 
much as we would a loan committee of a bank—that we must keep 
our credit good. If I were in business and borrowed $10,000 from 
the Riggs National Bank and said that I wanted to put $9,000 in 
inventory and $1,000 in show cases, then I would not go out and 
spend $5,000 for show cases and $5,000 for inventory without going 
in and discussing it with the loan committee. 

If I had said that I wanted to buy $9,000 worth of inventory, $2,000 
worth of shoes and $2,000 worth of suits, and so forth, and it came 
to $2,100 worth of suits and $1,900 worth of shoes, and that meant ‘a 
balanced stock, I probably would not stop at the bank to tell the loan 
committee about it. If there was a big deviation, yes, definitely, or a 
deviation in character. But, looking ahead on the sbopping list at 
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this time, the actual number of each individual item will undoubtedly 
change before the next year. 

I repeat that I want to see the Department of Defense come to 
the committee and discuss every material change with you, par- 
ticularly changes in the type and character of the things we buy. 
With regard to the others, I would like to see a reasonable operating 
flexibility. For the most part, in the last 2 years we have bought 
about as much as was originally justified. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Who in your department has jurisdiction over 
procurement deviations we have been referring to? Who has the 
authority to say, yes, it shall be done without consulting Congress, 
or it shall not be done without consulting Congress? 

Mr. McNett. It has been difficult to write a set of instructions 
which would just tell a person when something was reasonable or not. 
In most instances the Army and the Navy and the Air Force are 
coming more and more to the place where they say, “I wonder if 
this is beyond the realm of a reasonable minor deviation.’”’ Some- 
times the Secretary of the service, or the senior procurement officer 
will say, ‘This is quite a little change from what we promised before, 
let us get clearance.”’ At times the Secretary of Defense has heard 
of something and he will say, ‘Listen, I do not think we ought to do 
that unless we clear it.’”’ It has been a matter of education. I do 
not know how you can cover every transaction by definition or direc- 
tive. It is more a problem of education. 

Mr. Suepparp. As the Comptroller of the Department of Defense, 
you are the one who recommends, I presume, to the Secretary of 
Defense that a certain allocation shall or shall not be made, or if 
there are any deviations that come to your attention, you either act 
on them yourself under the jurisdiction you have, or you discuss the 
situation with the Secretary of Defense, is that a correct assumption? 

Mr. McNett. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. So if there are deviations of lesser command status 
than the one that I have just inquired into; to wit, yourself, and that 
of the Secretary of Defense, you_would know about that only if it 
were brought to your attention, either by the Secretary of the Army, 
the Secretary of the Navy, or the Secretary of the Air Force; is that 
correct? I will add, or their comptrollers. 

Mr. McNett. That is correct, except from what you might call the 
audit type of effort, where you make periodic audits and checks to 
see if it is carried out. If you find deviations, the boss is informed. 


TRANSFERS OF FUNDS WITHIN APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Will you yield a moment? A few years ago I asked for 
the record, from either you or someone else, a consolidated statement 
on these transfers. We got the statement. Somebody in your shop can 
probably locate it. I think that we had it as to the number of transfers 
and the total dollars involved. It was rather interesting, but the 
_ figures were rather big. 

Mr. McNett. They were. 

Mr. Manon. We do not want to spend too many man-hours on 
this, but in view of this question that you raised, Mr. Sheppard, I 
a : little comparison with that figure with the figure now might be 

elpful. 
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Mr. McNett. It is much less today. I think you asked the ques. 
tion, sir, about the time either hostilities in Korea were ending, or 
maybe the following spring. 

Mr. Manon. Will you have somebody insert a little statement 


covering the picture? 
Mr. McNett. Yes. 


(The following information was submitted :) 


. DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Comparison of programs as approved by Congress and as utilized, fiscal year 195; 


Appropriation and program 





As approved 
by Congress 





Individual clothing 
Travel of the Army 
Other military personnel costs 


Army National Guard 


Military personnel costs_..--- ne 

Maintenance and operations 

Procurement 

Salaries and expenses, National 
Guard Bureau. 

Operations of facilities 


Promotion of rifle practice 
Operation and maintenance, Alaska--_-- 


Communication system..___.......-..- 
Construction of telephone, tele- 
graph, and cable system. 
Construction of radio systems 
Maintenance of communication 
system. 


Procurement and production, Army. - - 
Maintenance and operations, Army- --- 


Forces and facilities 
Training 

Command and management 
Supply distribution system 
Armywide services 


Establishwide services ---.....-..-- 
Military personnel procurement-.-- 
Transportation services 

Civilian components-_--......------| 
Industrial mobilization 
Installation support 


Research and development, Army 


Land-combat material and tech- 


$4, 708, 859, 000 


Obligations 
incurred fiscal 
year 1954 as 
shown in 
President’s 
budget fiscal 
year 1956 


$4, 531, 263, 198 


Difference 
(col. 2 and 3) 


—$177, 595, 802 





3, 601, 145, 000 
588, 909, 000 
195, 677, 000 
289, 374, 000 

33, 754, 000 


3, 515, 947, 257 
531, 642, 718 
166, 675, 913 
283, 098, 074 

33, 899, 236 


—85, 197, 743 
—57, 266, 282 
— 29, 001, 087 
—6, 275, 926 
+145, 236 





210, 035, 000 


103, 815, 000 


74, 984, 000 
24, 251, 000 
921, 000 


6, 064, 000 


100, 000 





185, 641, 030 


106, 087, 196 


69, 413, 171 
3, 915, 456 
898, 306 

5, 326, 901 


93, 986 


— 24, 393, 970 
+2, 272, 196 
—5, 570, 829 

—; 20, 335, 544 

— 22, 694 
—737, 099 | 


—60, 14 | 











11, 185, 000 


8, 498, 281 


— 2, 686, 719 





11, 185, 000 
7, 004, 449 


11, 414 
4, 169, 137 





8, 498, 281 


4, 350, 139 | 


252, 152 


— 2, 686, 719 
—2, 654, 310 


+240, 738 





4, 343, 000, 000 | 


2, 975, 555, 236 


—1, 367, 444, 764 





769, 511, 000 
72, 591, 000 
135, 908, 000 
1, 193, 710, 000 
123, 496, 000 
152, 034, 000 
244, 509, 000 
9, 710, 000 
813, 563, 000 
30, 968, 000 
20, 514, 000 


776, 486, 000 


274, 982, 256 
58, 505, 218 
128, 126, 052 
819, 436, 750 
103, 873, 034 
112, 304, 394 
199, 238, 122 
8, 350, 279 
549, 644, 441 
24, 684, 642 
24, 224, 992 
672, 185, 056 


— 494, 528, 744 
—14, 085, 782 
—7, 781, 948 
—374, 273, 250 
—19, 622, 966 
—39, 729, 606 
—45, 270, 878 
—1, 359, 721 
— 263, 918, 559 
—6, 283, 358 
+3, 710, 992 

— 104, 300, 944 











Air-defense material and techno- 
logical 

Airborne landing, amphibious sup- 
ply, maintenance, material, and 
technological. 

Atomic biological and chemical 
warfare material. 

Personnel intelligence and plan- 
ning operations. 

Supporting research and other 
operations. 

Army Field Forces boards 


370, 000, 000 


127, 700, 000 
54, 000, 000 

9, 351, 000 
58, 650, 000 
37, 429, 000 
80, 647, 000 

2, 223, 000 





348, 596, 641 


120, 116, 855 
35, 234, 552 
9, 747, 940 
53, 330, 673 
39, 887, 978 
88, 249, 519 


2, 029, 124 


—21, 403, 359 





—7, 583, 145 
—18, 765, 448 
+396, 940 
—5, 319, 327 
+2, 458, 978 
+7, 602, 519 





—193, 876 


Remarks 


See note 1, 


See note 2. 


See note 3. 


See tab A. 


See note 5. 
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Comparison of programs as approved by Congress and as utilized, fiscal year 
1954—Continued 


Obligations 
incurred fiscal 
year 1954 as Difference 
Soom, | (col. zand) | Remarks 
budget fiscal 

year 1956 


As approved 


Appropriation and program by Congress 


Military obstruction, Army Reserve $34, 457, 000 $22,914,908 | —$11, 542,092 
Forces. 


Public works construction, Na- 20, 094, 000 19, 026, 344 —1, 067, 656 
tional Guard. 
Public works construction, ORC -- 14, 363, 000 3, 888, 564 —10, 474, 436 





Reserve personnel requirements 85, 500, 000 73, 663, 031 —11, 836, 969 


Reserve personnel costs, ORC 63, 587, 000 57, 507, 321 —6, 079, 679 
Reserve personnel costs, ROTC_..- 21, 913, 000 16, 155, 710 —5, 757, 290 











Note 1.—The increase in obligations in this program over the amount initially programed was due to 
the increase in recreation activities for the troops in Korea at the end of the Korean war. 

Note 2.—Obligations in this program during fiscal year 1954 exceeded the amount approved by Congress 
by $2,272,196 due to strength gains which were much greater than originally anticipated, the outgoing 
strength being 318,776 as compared to 300,000 provided in the original program. The increase in end strength 
was caused mainly by active-duty personnel reverting to National Guard status at the end of the Korean 


war, 

Note 3.—Funds for this program are appropriated on a 2-year basis, the $240,738 represents projects which 
were begun in fiscal year 1953 and completed in fiscal year 1954 from funds carried forward from fiscal year 
1953. 

Note 4.—The increase in this program was due to the following additional unbudgeted requirements: 

(a) 8 standby industrial installations were transferred from the General Services Administration to 
Department of Army. 

(b) Additional idle-plant capacity was generated by the placing of industrial facilities on a standby basis 
at end of hostilities in Korea. 

Note 5.—The nature of research and development requires flexibility in program management. New 
concepts and avenues of approach which develop and show promise must be promptly and aggressively 

ursued, This principle is recognized in the authority granted the Army by the Office of the Secretary of 

efense to reprogram within a deviation of plus or minus 10 percent from its approved research and develop- 
ment program without approval of higher authority. The increases in actual obligations over the amounts 
initially programed in these programs reflect numerous reprograming actions among the hundreds of indi- 
vidual technical projects and are within the 10 percent deviation allowed by higher authority. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy—STATEMENT OF CHANGES BETWEEN BUDGET 
Activities WITHIN FiscaL YEAR 1954 APPROPRIATIONS 


I. GENERAL 


The Department of the Navy maintains a systematic accounting control over 
the use of funds at the budget activity level and any reprograming or diversion 
between these activities requires approval of the Secretary. This means that the 
Navy operated within 122 subdivisions of funding, rather than the 19 appropria- 
tions that were provided in the fiscal year 1954 Appropriation Act. It is recog- 
nized that there will always be numerous minor adjustments that do not represent 
a change in the scope of a program or a diversion of funds from the original purpose 
for which they were justified, but are merely reflections of revisions in budget or 
accounting structure or changes caused by price increases or the effect of legisla- 
tion that was enacted subsequent to the appropriation action for which offsetting 
economies are found in other budget activities. These administrative shifts are 
classified in the Navy control system as insignificant changes and are not pre- 
sented below in detail. Items that are considered significant are listed below 
accompanied by appropriate explanation. 


Il, SUMMARY OF ADJUSTMENTS REFLECTED IN THE ACCOUNTING RECORDS FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1954 


A. Appropriations with no significant adjustments 

pprop gnifi j ‘iis 
budget ac- 
tivities in- 

Appropriation title volved 
I EN Bn tien ccdcnadcnstinecunsesanimocinn 
. Military personnel, Naval Reserve, 1954.............-.------------. 
Navy personnel, general expenses, 1954.___..........-.------------- 
. Military personnel, Marine Corps, 1954_..........-...----.-.------- 
. Military personnel, Marine Corps Reserve, 1954. __.....-....-------- 
. Marine eet TN EN ds isi ss Si white in eared ces wish aN AS De OE ree 
. Airevatt and related procurement... . ........ 2.26.66 -65-25- 52 -t- 
in ciniinacndicnmnmnntiounewieedaniea 
. Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy___-.........-------------------.- 
Ordnenes i a ny ee ee 
«SE, TEs DED Gogo i666 ON He cKEREEAA AWE EASE As dHEK 
. Research, Navy 


— 
SOWNA OP Ore 


— 
_ 


_ 
WWOMIONFWAD SP OrATP Or 


. Servicewide supply and finance, Navy, 1954_...........--..-----.-.- 
. Military construction, Naval Reserve Forces-_-__..........----------- 
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B. Appropriation with significant changes in one or more budget activities 


Amount of 


Appropriation title and budget activity increase 


Explanation 


. Marine Corps troops and facilities, | $4,800,000 | The increased cost for transportation of things was 
Navy, 1954, transportation of things. caused by the unforseen movement of the 3d 
division and additional requirements for move. 
ments of material. These additional costs were 
financed by reprograming $4,800,000 of the total 
savings of $47,051,942 that were accomplished in 
other budget activities of this appropriation. 
. Aircraft and facilities, Navy, 1954, 1, 152,000 | Funds provided from various subheads to provide 
industrial mobilization. for an unforseen requirement for maintenance of 
reserve plants. This reprograming represents the 
utilization of $1,152,000 out of the total savings of 
$85,061,922 that were made in other budget 
activities of this appropriation. 
. Ships and facilities, Navy, 1954: 
Maintenance and operation of ac- | 23, 990, 000 
tive fleet. 
PSE EE POE... nnn ccncacns 7, 250,000 | Funds provided from the following budget activi- 
ties: Fleet support; maintenance and operation 
of Naval Reserve training vessels; maintenance 
and preservation of reserve fleet electronics. 
The increased program requirements for active 
fleet operations were financed by reprograming 
$31,240,000 out of a total savings of $89,485,112 
that were made in other budget activities. 
. Civil engineering, Navy, 1954, de- | 278 Funds were available in the budget activity ‘Main- 
partmental administration. tenance and operation of the Shore Establish- 
ment”’ from savings in transportation costs (rail- 
way freight) because material ordered during the 
appropriation year could not be delivered until 
after the close of the appropriation year. $275,- 
000 of these savings were utilized to finance ter- 
minal leave and in-grade promotion payments 
that had not been anticipated in the budget. 





. Servicewide operations, Navy, 1954: 
Inter-American affairs and sup- 
port of international projects. 
PO ME said ccniancceenenncs There were sufficient funds made available as a re- 
sult of economies and lowered level of operations 
in the Hydrographic Office to finance the unfore 
seen charges for penalty mail indicia ($249,000) 
and rehabilitation projects on Saipan ($122,000). 











DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


TRANSFERS WITHIN APPROPRIATIONS 
General 


The following statements, covering each Air Force appropriation, except mili- 
tary construction, show by budget program the fiscal year 1954 program pre- 
sented to the Congress, the amount approved by the Congress, and the current 
program. Explanations of the variations between the program approved by 
Congress and the current program are shown as footnotes for each appropriation 
statement. 

For the continuing appropriations, the budget program distribution shown in 
the column ‘“‘As currently programed”’ is in consonance with the treatment of the 
fiscal year 1954 program in the development of the fiscal year 1956 budget esti- 
mates. In the case of the annual appropriations, it was felt that obligations 
incurred more appropriately reflected the utilization of funds. The data shown 
for annual appropriations in the column “Obligations incurred” agree with direct 
obligations reflected in the fiscal year 1954 column of the fiscal year 1956 budget, 
except that the figures in this statement exclude cash and comparative transfers. 
It was necessary that these adjustments be made in order to present a valid com- 
parison with funds appropriated. 
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Analysis of fiscal year 1954 program—Aircraft and related procurement 
appropriation 
[In millions of dollars] 
| | | 
As presented | As approv ed | As currently 
to Congress | by Congress | programed 


(1) 


Budget program 


| (3) 


| 

| 

Aircraft—Complete . 

Initial aircraft component spares and spare parts_-__-___-- 120_- 938. 38. 

Related aircraft procurement | 4 | 

Modification of in-service aircraft and component equip- 
ment 

Guided missiles—Complete : 

Industrial mobilization - ot. 9. ¢ 

Procurement and production administration wud 76.8 


Total program | 4, 128. 
Less fiscal year 1953 and prior-year funds applied to fiscal year 
1954 program —633. 0 


Total appropriation 3, 495. 0 


Notre.—Amounts do not mhshalibette add to totals due to rounding. 


There is set forth below an explanation of the variations between current 
programing and the program as approved by Congress. 

Program 110—Aircraft, complete.—The $304.8 million reduction of funds in 
program 110 is generally due to changes in the types of aircraft in the procurement 
program to take into account the rephasing of the aircraft production schedule in 
line with the production capabilities of the aircraft manufacturer. Reduction 
of attrition rates and elimination of Korean war attrition requirements, together 
with a decrease in pilot training rates, reduced requirements in some areas. 
Evaluation of the progress being made on new types of aircraft permitted accelera- 
tion of procurement of some new aircraft on which progress had exceeded expec- 
tations. Cutbacks were made in those areas where progress did not warrant the 
continuation of high production rates. 

Program 120—Initial aircraft component spares and spare parts.—The $251.5 
million reduction of funds in program 120 is the result of the changes in the initial 
spare requirements related to the reduction of aircraft in program 110. Funds 
which were excess to the program year 1954 requirements have been transferred 
to program year 1955 to provide funds for increased requirements in that area 

Program 130—Related aircraft procurement.—The $33.5 million increase in this 
program is the net result of an increase of $86.4 million for facility requirements 
and a decrease of $52.9 million for preproduction items. 

The increase to facility requirements was caused by deferral of approximately 
$23.1 million of fiscal year 1953 items to fiscal year 1954 and approximately $63.3 
million for additional facilities which were required to support new production 
and/or increased production of various types of aircraft and engines due to 
changes in planned procurement in order that the Air Force may achieve the 
best results from available funds. 

The decrease of $52.9 million for preproduction requirements was due to the 
Air Force’s policy of not placing production contracts for aircraft until their 
need and producibility have been assured. Consequently, the requirement for 
1 bomber type and 1 cargo type were deferred. 

Program 140—Modification of inservice aircraft and component equipment.—The 
decrease to this program was due to the deferral of requirements for a tanker 
modification to fiscal year 1955 and the refinement of estimated costs at the time 
contracts for fiscal year 1954 modification projects were definitized. Funds which 
were excess to the program year 1954 requirements have been transferred to 
program year 1955 to provide funds for increased requirements in that program 
year, 

Program 150—Guided missiles—Complete—In general, the net difference 
between the original fiscal year 1954 guided-missiles program of $405.0 million 
and the current program of $340.4 million is attributable to various reprograming 
actions taken by the air staff to support only those missile projects which cur- 
rently appear most promising and/or where warranted. The difference of $64.6 
million has been transferred from fiscal year 1954 to fiscal year 1955 for support 
of a high priority missile requirement. 
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Program 180—Industrial mobilization—The decrease in this area is mainly 
attributable to the decrease in travel and personal services requirements for 
industrial mobilization planning and administration. 

Program 190—Procurement and production administration.—In line with the 
austere manning policies of the Air Force the man-years deemed necessary to 

rform the procurement and audit activities during fiscal year 1954 were reduced 

y 2,733 resulting in a reduction of $11.6 million required to fund this program, 


Analysis of fiscal year 1954 program—Major procurement other than aircraft 
appropriation 


[In millions of dollars] 


As presented | As approved | As currently 
Budget program to Congress | by Congress | programed 


(2) (3) 


Weapons and ammunition 

Ground powered and marine equipment 
Electronics and communications equipment 
Training equipment 

Other major equipment 

Classified project 


There is set forth below an explanation of the variations between current 
programing and the program as approved by Congress. 

Program 210— Weapons and ammunition.—Part of the reduction was the result 
of price decreases, but the major portion was the result of directed cancellation of 
items based on reduced mobilization requirements. 

Program 220—Ground powered and marine equipment.—The increase in this 
program is the result of an Air Staff decision to move forward into the fiscal year 
1954 procurement program certain items of equipment which had previously 
been programed for procurement in prior years. 

Program 230—Electronics and communications eguipment.— The increase in this 
area Was attributable in large measure to the following: 

(a) The air defense program was advanced to meet the objectives of the 
National Security Council. This had related effects in advancing the develop- 
ment, production, and installation of required equipment. 

(b) The tactical control program also was advanced when improved produc- 
tion status made it possible to provide our Tactical Air Forces with close control 
radar used in air/ground support operations. 

Program 250—Training equipment.—The reduction in this area was primarily 
attributable to price redeterminations on various items of training equipment. 

Program 270—Other major equipment.—New obligating authority was not 
requested under this program because of the planned use of unobligated prior 
year balances to partly finance the fiscal year 1954 program. MDuring fiscal year 
1954 the Air Force, at the —— of the Department of Defense, made a reap- 
praisal of its requirements. s a result of this reappraisal the previous goal of 
143 wings was temporarily cut back to 120 wings and subsequently was estab- 
lished at 137 wings. Funds resulting from these adjustments were utilized to 
finance the original requirement for the fiscal year 1954 program 270. Additional 
requirements which developed subsequent to the fiscal year 1954 budget sub- 
mission and financed from prior year savings from program 270 and other areas 
within this appropriation were attributable to: 

(a) A decision to procure maintenance docks from this appropriation. 

(b) Additional requirements for generator sets. 

(c) New requirements developed by the Air Research and Development Com- 
mand for new items for research and development support purposes. 

Program 299— Classified project.—The decrease in this program was associated 


with the elimination of new equipment directly related to cancellation of certain 
planned new bomb types. 
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Analysis of fiscal year 1954 program—Maintenance and operations appropriation 
{In millions of dollars] 


As presented | As approved | Obligations 
Budget program to Congress | by Congress | incurred! 


(0) (1) (2) (3) 


Ope ae ere did on 2o 5 eek Z 825. 6 | 810. 6 
Organization, base and maintenance equipment and sup- 
plies.-.----- ee Dee alc ade daar h nasal .| 283. 2 | 283. 2 

Logistical support 1,110.8 1, 104. 5 
Training support -- -_--- 202. 8 202.8 | 
Operational support 490. 0 468.5 | 
Research and test support 70. 2 70. 2 | 
Medical support neue 73.5 73. 2 
Servicewide support hee 143.9 | 141.9 








3, 200. 0 3, 155.0 | 


1 As reflected in the fiscal year 1954 column of the fiscal year 1956 budget. 
Note.—Amounts do not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 


The obligations for this appropriation were $272.5 million below the amount 
appropriated by Congress for fiscal year 1954. Of this total, $81 million was 
transferred to the acquisition, construction, and improvements appropriation of 
the United States Coast Guard under the provisions of Public Law 304, 83d 
Congress, and $230 million was transferred to the Air Force stock fund under 
the authority provided in section 405 of Public Law 216, 81st Congress. 

Prior to the beginning of the budget year, Air Force maintenance and opera- 
tions appropriation funding programs are developed based on the assigned mission 
responsibilities that must be accomplished in order to achieve the Air Force 
program objectives. These funding programs are initially developed at the in- 
stallation level. After review and approval by the base commander and his 
staff they are forwarded to the major command having jurisdiction of the base. 
Each major commander conducts a formal r>view of all installation programs. 
This review is extensive and as required, installation representatives are called 
for questioning and adjustments are made. After the major commander has 
assured himself that the installation programs represent the minimum require- 
ments for mission accomplishment of his command, a command recapitulation 
is prepared and forwarded to Headquarters, USAF. Here the review process is 
repeated. Funding programs are studied to insure that they are in consonance 
with the Air Force program objectives and mission responsibilities; that the 
funding program has considered all known factors affecting mission accomplish- 
ment capabilities and represents minimum essential requirements. Upon ap- 
proval by the Chief of Staff, the approved financial plan amounts are disseminated 
to field commands. 

The Air Force is a dynamic organization of a continually changing nature. 
As operations proceed during the current year situations develop which require 
changes in the operating program. The situations fall into seven general classi- 
fications. They are: 

1. Transfers of installations and/or organizational units: Operational necessity 
often dictates the need for the transfer of Air Force installations and/or organiza- 
tions from one command to another. 

2. Funding policy changes: An example of this type of change is the inclusion 
of funds in certain budget projects in the original budget estimate for the central 
procurement of supplies and materials. Later it develops that it is more advanta- 
geous to the Government to procure these items locally. Therefore, it becomes 
necessary to transfer funds from the central procurement projects into those 
budget projects which wil! finance the local procurement. 

3. Delays in construction projects: Such delays necessitate deferral of activa- 
tion dates of programed units, or locating the unit temporarily at another Air 
Force installation with attendant displacement of the unit scheduled for use of 
that particular installation or interference with its operation. The latter alter- 
native usually results in limited rehabilitation of facilities with a resultant increase 
in cost. 

4, Unforeseen damages to real property caused by acts of God. 

5. Delays in equipment availability: This is generally occasioned by manufac- 
turers being unable to meet their scheduled delivery dates. 
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6. Delays in availability of commercial facilities such as telephone circuits, 
warehousing space, etc. 

7. Changes in quantitative procurement requirements resulting from recompu. 
tations based on revised Air Force operating programs. 

Recognizing the inevitability of changes in an organization as large and as 
complex as the Air Force, the necessity for periodically reexamining operating 
fund programs is apparent. This is accomplished at regular intervals and follows 
the processing pattern previously described for the initial plan. At this point 
in time, reprograming of funds between commands and budget projects are made, 
Assurance is given that adjustments between budget projects to accommodate 
to the changing situations which arise from time to time, are accomplished only 
after review and approval by the Director of the Budget, DCS/Comptroller, Head- 
quarters, USAF. It is obvious that flexibility in the adjustment of funds between 
commands and budget projects is essential if the Air Force is to achieve the maxi- 
mum effective utilization of available resources toward mission accomplishment. 

The question of relationship by budget project between the amount appro- 
priated in the Air Force maintenance and operations appropriation for 1954, the 
amounts obligated, and the comparative totals reflected in the fiscal year 1954 
column of the fiscal year 1956 budget estimate were explained in detail to the 
clerk and members of the Air Force Subcommittee of the House of Representa- 
tives Appropriations Committee during the hearings for this appropriation area, 


Analysis of fiscal year 1954 program—Research and development appropriation 


[In millions of dollars] 


. 2 As presented | As approved | As currently 
Budget program | to Congress | by Congress | programed 


(1) (2) (3) 





610 Aircraft 

620 Guided Missiles 

630 Propulsion...------ 
640 Electronics__-- 

650 Armament----- 

660 Equipment-_- 

670 Science. 

680 Special projec ea 
690 Laboratory operations 
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Note.—Amounts jis not saad add to totals due to rounding. 


In general, the variations of current programing from the program approved by 
Congress results from the reevaluation of requirements for the guided missiles 
program and the application of such funds, along with unprogramed balances 
available from prior years, to the acceleration of higher priority programs. Ex- 
planations of major variations by budget program follow: 

Program 610—Aircraft.—The additional funds, $13.6 million, were provided for 
initiation and acceleration of development of the T-37 trainer, high and low alti- 
tude strategic bomber recon systems, and avertical rising aircraft. 

Program 620—Guided missiles.—The decrease of $31.3 million is attributable to 
the release of funds, originally proposed for utilization on guided missiles projects, 
for application against high priority items in the other program areas, 

Program 630—Propulsion.—The increase of $3.5 million enabled acceleration of 
work on the dual cycle propulsion system. 

Program 640—Electronics.—The increase of $15 million included funds for 
project “Corrode” and for development of ground-based communications tech- 
niques and equipment, countermeasures equipment and tactical air control and 
warning systems, 

Program 650—Armament.—The $7.3 million increase provided for numerous 
small increments, none of which amounted to $1 million, programed primarily 
for development of cluster bombs, high-velocity automatic g guns, exterior ballistics 
and fire control studies, and for high-altitude strategic bombing techniques. 
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Analysis of fiscal year 1954 program—Military personnel requirements appropriation 


[In millions of dollars] 


| As presented | As approved Obligations 
| to Congress | by Congress | incurred! 
} 


(0) (1) | (2) (3) 


Budget program 





Pay and allowances, Air Force--_- 29. 2, 830. 0 | 2, 782. 2 
Movements, permanent change of station 35. 184. 4 | 190. 6 
Subsistence 274. § 260. 6 | 266. 2 
Civilian clothing-----_-_- ‘ aie aesitsaies thn alimiele 4] 4] .4 
Other military personnel requirements__-_--- 9. 9.6 | 8.4 


Total eae at eT 3, 300. 3, 285. 0 3, 247.8 


1 As reflected in the fiscal year 1954 column of the fiscal year 1956 budget after adjustment to exclude 
comparative transfers. 


NoteE.—Amounts do not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 


The obligations for this appropriation were $37.2 million below the amount 
appropriated by Congress for fiscal year 1954. Subsequent to June 30, 1954 
$25.0 million of the unobligated balance was transferred to the Air Force stock 
fund pursuant to the authority provided in section 405 of Public Law 216, 81st 
Congress. Significant variations of current programing from the program 
approved by Congress are explained below: 

Program 510—Pay and allowances, Air Force.—The unobligated balance in this 
program is attributable to the nonattainment of man-year strength because of 
the early release program mentioned in budget program 530 below. The appro- 
priation for fiscal year 1954 provided for 970,000 man-years compared with the 
actual of 939,424. 

Program 580—Movements, permanent change of station.—In order to minimize 
the problem of replacing the heavy airmen losses in fiscal years 1955 and 1956, 
the Air Force, in October 1953, adopted a program of early release for these airmen 
in fiseal year 1954. The increase under this program is due to the resultant in- 
creased requirement for transportation of military personnel, dependents, and 
household goods. 

Program 550—Subsistence.—Prior to January 1, 1954, the Air Force funded its 
subsistence requirements at the appropriation level. With an aim toward 
obtaining greater financial control over its subsistence supply operation, the Air 
Force decided to fund subsistence requirements by specific allotments to the 
installation level. The increase is a temporary duplication of obligations resulting 
from the conversion of one funding system to another. 


Analysis of fiscal year 1954 program—Reserve personnel requirements appropriation 


{In millions of dollars] 





| As presented | As approved | Obligations 


| to Congress by Congress | incurred ! 


(0) (2) (3) 


Budget program 





| 


520 Pay and allowances, Reserve and ROTC 
ba Travel, AF Reserve and ROTC training duty 
560 


— 
= GO 


Subsistence 
Individual clothing 


Col Sane 


' As reflected in the fiscal year 1954 column of the fiscal year 1956 budget. 
Note.—Amounts do not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 


At the time the fiscal year 1954 budget was before Congress the Air Force 
anticipated that $7.3 million of the funds appropriated under the multiple-year 
appropriation ‘‘Reserve personnel requirements, Air Force, fiscal year 1953-54’’ 
Would be available for application to the fiscal year 1954 program. At the end 
of fiscal year 1953 there was a substantially greater sum available thereby mak- 
ing possible the obligation of $0.7 million more than had been anticipated. The 
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increase in the total obligations and in the pay and allowances program and the 
travel program is attributable to the attainment of a larger number of officer per- 
sonnel than had been anticipated and the participation of these reservists in the 
various Reserve programs. 

At the end of fiscal vear 1954 there was an unobligated balance of $5.9 million 
of which $5 million was transferred to the Air Force stock fund subsequent to 
June 30, 1954, pursuant to the authority provided in section 405 of Public Law 
216, 8Ist Congress. 


Analysis of fiscal year 1954 program—Air National Guard appropriation 


{In millions of dollars] 





Budget program As presented | As approved | Obligations 


to Congress | by Congress | incurred! 





| (1) (2) 
| 


Major procurement | 12.7 
Acquisition and construction of real property a 28. 4 
Maintenance and operations. _...................--_--.-- 87.8 
Military personnel requirements 18. 2 


147.1 


1 As reflected in the fiscal year 1954 column of the fiscal year 1956 budget. 
Norte.—Amounts do not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 


Obligations incurred in this appropriation were $8.5 million less than antici- 
pated at the time it was presented to Congress. The lesser requirements in the 
major procurement program and the maintenance and operations program are 
due to the delivery of a lesser number of jet aircraft to guard units than was 
originally estimated. As a result, the flying-hour program was accomplished in 
aircraft that were less expensive to operate. 

The increase in requirements for the military personnel requirements program 
results from a larger number of new recruits from civil life entitled to an initial 
issue of a complete uniform than was originally estimated when the fiscal year 
1954 budget was presented to Congress. 

$5 million of the unobligated balance was transferred to the Air Force stock 
fund subsequent to June 30, 1954, pursuant to authority provided in section 405 
of Public Law 216, 81st Congress. 


Analysis of fiscal year 1954 program—contingencies appropriation 


{In millions of dollars] 





| 
| As presented | As approved | Obligations 
Budget program te Congress | by Congress incurred ! 


(0) 





710 Congressional travel. ---- 
720 Miscellaneous current expenses ‘ 0. 
730 Other contingency expenses : 30. q 29.2 


29.4 


1 As reflected in the fiscal year 1954 column of the fiscal year 1956 budget after adjustments to exclude 
comparative transfers. The obligations in this appropriation were less than the amount appropriated by 


Congress. 
2 Less than $50,000. 


NotTe.—Amounts do not necessarily add to totals due to rounding, 
MAINTAINING INTEGRITY OF APPROPRIATIONS AND FUNDS 


Mr. Suepparp. What I am attempting to do, Mr. Secretary, is to 
make a point in the record as to the stability of the appropriations 
once they are granted by the Congress and at the time they become 
expended, 
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Now, there has been, as I stated a few moments ago off the record, 
some publicity and some criticism emanating from another committee 
relative to the overliberality of this committee in its appropriating 
functions. I know that Mr. Taber, Mr. Cannon, Mr. hog and 
the rest of my colleagues sitting around this table have done their 
best to preserve the integrity of the appropriations as they were 
justified. We have done our utmost. I can only conclude that the 
statements that you have made so far that while there have been 
excessive appropriations, those appropriations were thoroughly justi- 
fied by the military themselves at the time the appropriations were 
made, and if there were any changes made in the expenditure category, 
that was due to a lessening of the tensions and the military require- 
ments emanating therefrom, which changed the policy emanating 
from the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. McNetu. That is correct, plus the fact that as we are getting 
our inventories in better shape and knowing what we have, we find 
things that people honestly and sincerely justified as a need and which 
are found not to be needed. To that extent, I would like to think we 
have made an effort, and when I say “we” I am including the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force, not to spend the money. That is one 
reason we have some funds that were justified with the best of intent 
but not used, 


EFFECT ON UNEXPENDED BALANCES OF IMPROVEMENTS IN PROCURE- 
MENT AND SUPPLY ACTIVITIES 


I remember that Mr. Ford was down at Army headquarters 1 day 


when the Army had a presentation—about a year and a half ago. 
They had received their first report after the installation of financial 
property accounting. I would not want to put words in Mr. Ford’s 
mouth because I think he can express it better than I, but if he felt as I 
did, and I think he did, I gathered the impression from the Army they 
were quite surprised to find they had as much of the different types of 
material as the reports revealed. That is the reason that I have been 
battling all the time to get the financial property accounting installed. 
In this presentation that Mr. Ford and I witnessed, the Army found 
it had far more medical supplies than were needed. They knew that 
they had a lot of medical supplies, but they did not realize that their 
stocks represented several years supply based on current consumption. 
They thought they were consuming more than they were actually 
consuming. 

During the budget hearings, they might have asked money for a 
full year’s consumption and were honest about it. Now, when they 
found they had these substantial stocks on hand and that the actual 
consumption was much less than assumed, it meant that for the follow- 
ing year or two they would buy probably only one-third of a normal 
year’s requirements because their stocks would be unbalanced. 
What did we do with the money? We did not use it. The result 
Was a carryover and one reason you have zero for Army procurement 
is because of an accumulation of that type of thing. We did not use 
the money and would apply the unused balance against a new buying 
program the next year. During fiscal year 1954, operative stocks of 
medical supplies in Army Zone of Interior depots were reduced sharply 
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as a result of the information provided by financial property a¢. 
counting. € 

Mr. Forp. If I may add, is not that financial property accounting 
system the net result of why you can use $800 million out of your 
procurement and production account for the fiscal year 1956 in other 
areas, why you can rescind in effect $700 million from your stock-fund 
account and why you can rescind in the fiscal year 1955, $500 million 
from your production and procurement account? 

Mr. McNeiu. That is correct, sir, and there is more to come, 

Going a step further on the thought that Mr. Ford just expressed, 
one reason we are trying to make such an effort to get consumption. 
type material covered by stock funds, and the balance by normal 
monetary accounting, is because the very minute the material on the 
shelf is charged to that current year’s appropriation, that is the first 
time Congress has ever had any control over consumption in the 
military. The minute a man is charged with material that is taken 
off the shelf or out of stock—paint, nails, lumber—you immediately 
have a degree of cost consciousness and a restraint about its use that 
you do not have when they can go to the storehouse and use whatever 
there is there. 

Under the old system of storekeeping in the military, particularly 
in the War Department, material bought 3 years ago and consumed 
today ‘cost nothing.” I put those words “cost nothing” in quotes, 
If consumption of the material is charged to the current year’s appro- 
priation for maintenance and operation, there is a restraint in the use 
of material that you cannot get any other way. That is the reason 
we are pressing so hard to get this consumption type of material on 
the balance sheet and fix it so it has to be charged out against the 
appropriation you make for consumption that year. 

Mr. SHeppParD. In other words, from what you have said, and what 
my colleague, Mr. Ford, has said, the exercise of an accurate account- 
ing system is responsible for the major portion of the unexpended 
balances that we have before us, plus a change of policy in the expendi- 
ture category; is that reasonable or unreasonable? 

Mr. McNett. Yes; plus very much improved methods for comput- 
ing future requirements, which is a crystal ball job at best, but thatis 
getting to be more precise than ever before. It is an accumulation of 
all those things. 

SOUNDNESS OF 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. SuHepparD. Do you consider the present budget the committee 
has under consideration has no water in it at this time? 

Mr. McNett. As a budgeteer, I would hate to think there has ever 
been a budget in which you could not find a dollar to take out. On 
the whole, I think it is a pretty good budget. I do not think theres 
water in it in the sense that the term ‘“water’’ has been used in connee- 
tion with past budgets. There is nothing padded. I still would not 
say ® more recent computation of requirements would not show some 
slight deviation. I would not say that a recalculation of requirements 
for trucks, for example, next year might not reduce the number by 
100 or 500. 

Mr. SurepparD. In other words, to a degree we are going to have to 
take this budget with the same tongue in our cheek that we have taken 
some in the past? 
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Mr. McNetu. I credit this committee with a great deal more 
competence than taking the budget with a tongue in their cheek. 
| think they have done a very good job with the best evidence that 
could be assembled to present to them. 

Mr, Saepparp. Having known you for the years I have, that is a 
very fine statement that you make, but personally it is not going to 
add one cipher to this appropriation. , 

I have had the pleasure of knowing you for a long time, I think 
that our acquaintance began when you came with Mr, Forrestal. 

Mr. McNutt, That is correct. 

Mr. Suppparp. It has been a pleasant and amiable experience as 
far as 1 am concerned. I am frank to tell you, Mr. McNeil, I have 
rested a lot of my decisions in granting appropriations, as far as my 
vote went, on the justification presentations you have made, And 
when I directed my previous inquiry, there was nothing of a critical 
intent involved at all, It was a matter of very frankly doing the best 
I knew how to establish the fact that the members of this committee 
and myself are literally, and have been literally, trying to meet the 
requirements of our military necessities with a degree of positiveness 
that we were permitted to exercise under the requirements that were 
presented by the military. And these changes of operational policies 
have taken effect, and all of them have contributed to the total insofar 
as the unexpended balances pertain. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ESTIMATED UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVERS INTO 1957 


Mr, Taser. The thing which has struck me, as I have been listening 
here, has been that according to this sheet I have in my hand there 
is a figure of unobligated balance available in fiscal 1957 projected 
of $6,492 million. I understood the Secretary to say that a proper 
carryover would be $4% billion. I was wondering if he could not tell 
us where the $1,992 million would be in his projections so that perhaps 
that might be a key for the committee to follow. 

Mr. SHepparD. Do you have any comments, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. McNetu. Yes, sir. We have been bringing down this un- 
obligated carryover. It is still and at the end of 1956 would be a 
little higher than I would consider necessary on a normal basis. 

In bringing that down we find $1,658 million as our current estimate 
of unobligated carryover in Army procurement. We are asking for 
ro new appropriations. On the present basis it would probably 
still be zero in 1957. 

Now, $800 million, if Congress acts on it, will come out of that. 
There probably can be a little more taken out of that without affecting 
the Army in 1956, putting us in the position where we would ask for 
appropriations in 1957. If this just stands as it is and we transfer 
$800 million I repeat we will probably ask for zero or very little for 
Army procurement in 1957, since we would probably have enough. If 
the exeess unobligated balance were practically all taken away we 
would have a basis for requesting new funds for the Army in 1957. 

If we let it run normally we will work that out in another year, 

I think in the broad area of research and development that the 
carryover will be down to normal at the end of next year. 

On the Navy aircraft it will probably be down in the neighborhood 
ofa half billion dollars, which I think would be a little below a normal 
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amount to be carried over unobligated at the end of the year in tha 


‘account. 


On shipbuilding it is a little over a half billion dollars, which, again, 
would not be out of line. 

There are two other big items. One is aircraft and related pr 
curement for the Air Force. The present estimate is for $3,354 
million to be carried over. A big part of that is your initial spares, 


‘That is a question of policy, as to whether that is too much to }; 


set-aside for initial spares. 

Mr. Taser. On that particular item, I have been looking at the 
Air Force obligation picture to the 31st of December, and it would 
seem to me that that Reserve setup would be the whole of that involve 


ment that you have just been discussing, and that is approximately 


$2.4 billion. 

Mr. MecNet. As of January 1. 

Mr. Taser. As long as it is not projected in the reserve it would 
look as though it were not to be required. 

Mr. McNutu. The unobligated balance in the case of aircraft fo 
the Air Force as of December 31 was $6% billion. You are correct, sir, 
that about $2.4 billion of that has not yet been released to the Air 


Force for obligation. 


Present plans are that some part of that $2.4 billion would be 
released for use between now and June 30, but the present estimate 
is that there would be $3,625 million unobligated in this account on 
June 30 of this year, coming down to about $3,350 million a year hence, 


POLICY ON PROCUREMENT OF AIRCRAFT SPARES 


The big item involving a question of policy is what volume of spare 
arts for subsequent ordering should be included in the initial Air 
Force appropriation request for the particular aircraft. 

Mr. SuHepparp. If this were not allowed would you consider by 
the disallowance you were circumscribing the adequate functions 0 
the Air Force in its procurement requirements? 

Mr. McNett. I think that we can go further in lessening the volume 

of spares initially planned for new aircraft. We have made consider- 
able progress in the last 3 or 4 years, and I think your committee 
probably recalls when the spares used to be up around 60 percent. 
‘They are now down in the 30 percent bracket. That is, the volume 
of spares purchased for new aircraft is equal to about 30 percent of 
their cost. It used to be 60 percent, as youremember. We have beet 
bringing it down. 
. In discussions with the Air Force at the time this budget was 
formulated, Mr. Wilson raised the question of whether another half 
a billion dollars to a billion dollars could be taken out this year, 
without affecting the program as presented. After listening to the 
story, both pros and cons, I thought at least for this year the present 
policy of buying spares had he continued because they were not 
ready for a change even if a change should be determined to be 
advisable. 

Mr. Taser. Why were they not ready? That would be some 
thing that we ought to know. ' 

Mr. McNe. Well, it requires a changed approach to the buying 
of aircraft spares, something different from what either the Air Force 
or the Navy have ever done. That is why I say they were not ready 
for a new philosophy or approach. 





After listening to the pros and cons I am not sure a change of 
approach is smart yet. 

At the moment it is not costing the taxpayer anything, although 
it does show greater amounts of unobligated funds carried over. 
The difference is this: At the present time we have aircraft ordered— 
Jet us say $1 billion worth of a certain model of aircraft—and approxi- 
mately 30 percent would be set aside for the procurement of the 
initial spares. Some of those spares will not be ordered in the first 
year, even though they are initial spares. Some of those spares will 
not be ordered in the second year, and some of them will not be 
ordered until the third year. In the meantime, the funds reserved 
for the spares show up in the unobligated carryover. 

There are.two ways to do this. One is to provide sufficient funds 
only for what they know they will buy in the ensuing year, what 
they will actually contract for, plus a reasonable amount for emergen- 
cies. But that requires a whole new approach from that which they 
have had in the past, where they have been taking a rough cut, if 
you want to call it that—the best guess they could—and reserving 
it for spares. That now is down to about 30 percent of the cost of 
the aircraft as a reasonable amount for initial spares. 

On the other system you would have to authorize the funds a 
little longer in advance, come back next year and buy some more, 
and then come back the next year and buy some more, until the 
funds are fully obligated. 

There is not any effect on the taxpayer. That is the point as to 
why, when they were not ready, I could not conscientiously help 
advocate a change. 

Mr, SHepparp. Mr. Taber, do you have any other questions? 


Mr. Taser. Not on this particular subject. After you go down 
the members I will have some other questions. 

Mr. McNet. I have one more thought to express. Mr. Wilson 
did ask the Air Force and some of us to study this problem before 
the next budget and see if there were any — or improvements 


in operation that could be made with respect to the policy of buying 


aircraft spares. 
STATUS OF 1954 FUNDS}; AND 1954 RECEIPTS 


Mr. SuHepparp. For the record, General Moore, I would like you to 
supply the committee with a recapitulation of appropriations for the 
respective military branches, meaning by that, the Army, the Air 
Force, the Navy, and the Marine Corps, setting up the total appro- 
priations for each branch for the fiscal year 1954, and then in a sep- 
arate column show the money expended out of that total appropria- 
tion, and following that a column showing the amount of money out 
of that appropriation obligated but not spent, and then another 
column showing the income, hypothetically, that the Army, the Air 
Force, the Navy and the Marine Corps has received for services 
rendered to other branches of Government, and then show the income 
of the respective branches that they have derived by possibly opera- 
tions in public utility fields, disposition of scrap, and so forth, that 
has reverted to the Federal Treasury. 

I would like to have that table as simple as you can make it so that 
. can get a very quick view of what happened to the appropriations 
or 1954. 

(The following tables were submitted:) 
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Income from sales of gootls and services deposited to Treasury miscellaneous receipts, 
jiseal year 1964 


—_— 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS 


TAXCS. ...---------------------------| 
Fees for permits and licenses 
Fines, penalties and forfeitures 
Gifts — contributions 


Dividends and other éarnings 

Rents 

Royalties 

Sale of products 

Fees and other charges for service ___- 
Sale of Government property 
Recoveries and refunds 


Subtotal, general accounts 
SPECIAL ACCOUNTS 


Deposits, proceeds from sale of scrap | 
and salvage materials 

Receipts, from leases of flood control 
lands 

Receipts, Alaska communication | 
systems, Arm 

Profits from 
Navy 

Sale of hunting and fishing permits, 
Eglin Field, reservation, Air Force! 


@ of Ships’ stores, 





Subtotal, special accounts - - --- 


Grand total, general and 
special accounts 


126, 508, 186 | 


} 





ul, 852, 488 





69, 091, 060 


35, 004, 675 

970, 714 
18, 012, 623 
2, 635, 620 
6, 843, 946 
17, 481, 779 


OSD and 
interservice 
activities 


Air Force 


1, 721, 461 |-.-.-- 
2, 930, 406 


39, 698, 895 | 





278, 878, 660 


128, 543, 895 | 


82, 517, 750 | 


67, 410, 339 | 








57, 999, 463 


433, 833 | 
3, 112, 033 | 


7, 867, 632 
12, 536 


| 


36, 421, 789 | 


433, 833 


3, 112, 033 


11, 046, 210 


7, 867, 632 | 





} 
| 


18, 913, 842 | 





69, 425, 497 


| 348, 304,157 | 168, 511, 550 | 








101, 481, 592 


| 
| 


| 77, 954, 339 








Source: Combined statement of receipts, expenditures and balances of the U. S. Government. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR DECISIONS TO PROPOSE TRANSFERS 


IN 1956 


OF FUNDS 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, on the first page of your statement you 
pointed to the fact that $1} billion of the cost of the new budget would 
be met by transfer of funds already available; $700 million from the 
Army stock fund and $800 million from Army procurement and pro- 
duction appropriations, which you say are not required by the Army 
during fiscal year 1956. Was that volunteered by the Army or was 
it decided by other levels than the Army level? 

Mr. McNett. In the case of the $700 million from the stock fund 
it was a part of the completely cooperative agreement. It would be 
volunteered. It was just a question of whether it would be reflected 
in the budget document or recommended later during the congressional 
hearings. 

Mr. Stxres. Do you mean they had a choice to agree or not agree? 

Mr. McNem. There was no choice. They were going to do it, 
because we had excess money. 

; ee Was this an Army decision or was it a decision at other 
evels 

Mr. McNetu. The Army proposed it. 

Mr. Srxxs. That is what I want to know. 
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Mr. NcNzt, The Army proposed it. It was a question of whether 
it would be done in the budget document or up here in February. It 
did not make any difference. It was to be done this year because there 
were excess funds. 

Mr. Sixes. Let me be sure there is not a change in meaning involved 
here. Was the Army told they would have to give up these funds 
and asked “When do you want to give it up?” Was that the extent 
of the Army’s choice? 

Mr. McNeiu. That was not quite the situation. 

Mr. Stxes. What was the situation? 

Mr. McNet. The situation was this: With the reduction of inven- 
tories in the Army stock fund and the accumulation of excess cash, 
$700 million was the amount completely agreed upon and even volun- 
teered by the Army. They were going to give it back this year as a 
part of the budget process. 

Mr. Stxxs. Did the Ar my volunteer to give that up? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, but it was a question of whether it would be 
done in the budget document or in the course of the hearings. There 
was no question about the amount. 

Mr. Stxzs. Now tell me about the $800 million in procurement and 
production. 

Mr. McNett. With regard to the $800 million in procurement and 
production, it was clear that there would be too much carryover at the 
end of fiscal year 1956; it was a question of rescission or application by 
transfer to meet other fund requirements. 

Mr. Stxrs. Whose decision was that? 

Mr. McNett. It was a decision worked out around the table, with 
the Army in complete agreement that they had money that they did 
not need. 

Mr. Stxes. And they would have to give it up at this time? 

Mr, McNett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Does that mean it will have to be reappropriated to 
them later? 

Mr. McNett. In 1957 and 1958. That will be a later period when 
they will have to come back. 

Mr. Srxes. In other words, you have singled out the Army as the 
branch which could give up some money now that they will need later? 

Mr. McNett. It is very much the same as the Navy, for example. 
They had excess funds in the aircraft procurement, which funds they 
would not need in 1955. The appropriation, request for 1956 was 
reduced to $753 million, because we took credit for the excess funds 
already available. 

In the case of the Army the excess carryover was more than the 
requirements for next year. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the Army fully in agreement that this will not affect 
their long-range procurement and production program? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. They are fully in agreement? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir; by the Secretary of the Army with members 
of his staff present. 
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OPERATION OF SECTION 13811 


Mr. Stxes. Would you comment further on section 1311? When I 
say “comment further” I am peer. interested in this: Do you 
anguage be deleted from the 


recommend to the Congress that that 

ill? 
ie McNet, No, sir; I do-not.. Do you mean on the reporting 
date? 

Mr. Stxes. Yes, on any phase of language. 

Mr. McNett. No, sir. I think section 1311 is the type of legisla- 
tion that is long overdue in the Federal Government, and that is 
setting a statutory rule as to what is and what is not an obligation. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you feel that there should be any changes in the 
plan from the standpoint of: greater ease or flexibility in operation, * 
from the viewpoint of the Department of Defense? 

Mr. McNett. I do not know yet. If the Comptroller General 
approves the regulations that we submitted to him on November 2, 
I think we have a very workable package. I understand that the 
Comptroller General is expected to give us his opinion in the next 
week or 10 days. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. At this point I would like to read from section 1311 
under (a) (1): 

A binding agreement in writing between the parties thereto, including Govern- 
ment agencies, in a manner and form and for a purpose authorized by law. exe- 
cuted before the expiration of the period of availability for obligation of the 
appropriation or fund concerned for specific goods to be delivered, real property 
to be purchased or leased, or work or services to be performed— 

I do not know how it appeals to the rest, but in my opinion & con- 
tract of that character between the Marine Corps and the Army 
would be an obligation contemplated by that section. 

Mr. Forp. Is their problem that they do not consider the Marine 
Corps and the Army, for example, separate agencies? Is that the 
legal problem? 

Mr. McNert. Mr. Lanman and I have discussed this with the 
Counsel for the Comptroller General early this month, when we 
knew they were struggling with three problems. We might get over 
two of the hurdles, but this one we cannot. 

Mr. Lanman. Some of the problem, Mr. Ford, arises from the fact 
that they do not concede that we have authority to deal with each 
other on a contract basis other than under the Economy Act— 
section 601 of the Economy Act—which provision was superseded. 
The Economy Act provision was superseded by section 1210, which 
said that if the agency upon which you have ordered does not get the 
funds obligated by the end of the fiscal year the obligation is no longer 
valid. They believe that a transaction such as this between tho 
Marine Corps and the Army can only be executed under the terms 
laid down in section 1210. 

It is our contention that by virtue of the provisions of the Armed 
Services Procurement Act, the National Security Act, and all the 
legislative intent that is behind it, as to emphasis on consolidated 
procurement, as well as section 1311, there is clear authority for us to 
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enter into such contractual arrangements with each other and make 
them binding. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

As I interpret your statement, they are not objecting to the actual 
intent of the Congress as expressed in this legislation read by Mr. 
Taber, but do take the position upon the premises you do not have 
authority to enter into binding interdepartmental contractual 
arrangements under the circumstances cited. 

Mr. Lanman. I think that is true, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. In any event, if there is a problem will you bring it 
back to us? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sit; but I could not do it until I hear officially 
what it is. : 

Mr. Sixes. You mentioned something about the date of reporting. 
Is that causing a problem? 

Mr. McNetu. Well, sir, the original act, section 1311, had a 
provision in it that the first year we should report by December 31 
and thereafter by September 30. Because we have not been able to 
get a definition as to what is or is not an obligation, as of last June 
30, it will be some little time after we get the ruling until we can apply 
that criteria and report. So, we are late in reporting. I do not know 
that it requires an amendment, but it would be a technical violation, 
although we are attempting to live up to the terms of the act all the 
way around. 


ADVANTAGES OF DIRECT APPROPRIATIONS AS DISTINGUISHED FROM 
CONTRACT AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. I noted what you had to say about the desirability of 
direct appropriations rather than the use of contract authority. | 
know that for a number of years we have almost entirely abandoned 
the use of contract authority. Yet other than the fact that you have 
the money and know you are going to have it to spend, what is the 
advantage of the direct appropriation? Does it not tie up a lot of 
money for a long time in some instances? 

Mr. McNett. Mr. Sikes, it does not affect the taxpayer, the 
national debt, or the Treasury. It permits, however, the keeping of 
a single account for a program. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you think money is saved by it? 

Mr. McNett. I think it is; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. It would seem to me it would cost more money to use 
direct appropriations rather than contract authority. You say that 
it does not affect the taxpayer. You take money and tie it up for 


a period of years. If it were my money it would certainly affect me, § 


because I would have to pay interest on it when I borrowed it. The 
Government also has to pay interest on borrowed money. Now tell 
me whether you are able to use the method of direct appropriations 
without long-term borrowing. 

Mr. McNet. That is the point, Mr. Sikes. The money is not 
borrowed when Congress makes an appropriation. It is only borrowed 
ot considered as a revenue problem when we get ready to write the 
check. 

Mr. Sixes. In the year that you need it? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. In the case of this very substantial carry- 
over of unexpended funds, the Secretary of the Treasury does not 
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have that money at all, He never has provided for it through taxes 
or borrowing. Hach year, or in fact, each month, we provide the 
Treasury, for their debt management and revenue problem, a projec- 
tion of checks we expect to draw on our accounts. Other agencies do 
the same, although their estimating problems are rather simple. 

The Treasury he to plan the debt management and borrowing in 
relation to prospective revenue and expenditures—it is all geared 
together, Asa matter of fact, I think they are maintaining an average 
cash balance of about $5 billion, which is about a 30-day supply. 

So far as borrowing the money and holding it is coneerned, there is 
none of that, 

Mr. Taper. If the gentleman will yield there, the trouble is that 
when you have contract authorization it is a lot easier to get it out of 
the Congress than it is to get an appropriation, and it will not be 
scrutinized so closely by the committee. ‘The result is that if you get a 
contract authorization you cannot tell anything about what the picture 
is, because it is always big enough; and your appropriation, on the 
other hand, may be tailored a good deal closer to your needs, Thatisa 
difference in the position of the committee, as I see it. 

Mr. McNet. Plus the fact that it is easier for the people who get 
this appropriation—which probably will be a little less than the amount 
of contract authority—to manage it. There is just a single account to 
carry. 

If you take a ship or an aireraft, if 100 B-52’s were financed in 
appropriations over 4 different years, which they probably would be, 
under that basis it takes a pretty good navigator and aviator to keep 
that thing straight. But if he gets 100 B—52’s times the price in a 
single account it is rather easily understood and managed. - 

Mr. Srxes. That is all | have, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SuHepparp. Mr. Riley. 

Mr, Riney. Mr. Secretary, I have known for some time of your 
interests and efforts in establishing a good business administration 
in the Department of Defense and in presenting to this committee 
asound defense budget. I want to commend you for the results you 
have attained to date, and I wish to express the hope that you will 
continue to reach toward your objective. 

Mr. MeNur. Thank you, sir. 


AVAILABILITY OF UNEXPENDED FUNDS 


Mr. Rizey. If I understood your statement correctly, you still 
have some unexpended funds going as far back as fiscal year 1951; 
is that right? Am I correct in that? 

Mr. McNett. In the case of contract authority, in the opening 
statement I mentioned we have some contract authority which was 
given at the time, which is still unfinanced. 

Mr. Ritey. Under the old system of contract authority? 

Mr. McNem. Under the old system. We hope it will be washed 
out by next year. In other words, our last installment payment will 
have been made or requested. 

In the case of the annual appropriations made in 1951 and 1952, 
no, those funds are now dead. 
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~ In the case of the continuing-type appropriations where the par. 
ticular dollar for a year is not separated, there could be small amounts, 
in a sense, reserved since 1951, but they would not be identifiable. 
What I mean by that is that there may be some part of an aircraft 
or ship started with 1951 money where there is still a reservation of 
funds on our books to complete that article. 

Mr. Ritey. That was the question which concerned me a little bit, 
I did not think the lead time on either airplanes or ships was quite 
that long. I was wondering why you had a carryover of appropriated 
funds for that length of time. 1 rather think that question is going to 
be asked, and I wondered if you could give us.some examples. 

Mr. McNett. There would be very little reserved as far back as 
1951. For example, the carrier Forrestal, being built at the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Drydock, was funded in 1950 appropriations, as 
I recall. That ship will be delivered this year and then will go to the 
shipyard for completion of the installation of armament. The entire 
cost of that was appropriated 4 years ago. There will be some more 
items for it. The civilian labor, for example, that will install the 
armament, will be obligated next fall. In the meantime, the funds 
for these finishing touches are in the carryover. 

Mr. Ritey. The unexpended funds which go back as far as 3 or 4 
or 5 years would be for such long lead time items as ships and maybe 
the larger airplanes? 

Mr. McNet. Just a very few of them. 

Mr. Ritey. There would not be very many? 

Mr. McNetu. No, sir. 


ADVANTAGES OF APPROPRIATION OVER CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION 
METHOD OF FINANCING 


Mr, Rixey. In regard to contract authorization, do you or do you 
not feel that perhaps we get better prices on our procurement by hav- 
ing cash authorizations or cash credits rather than contract authoriza- 
tions? 

Mr. McNet. It would be hard to identify, but Iam certain in my own 
mind that we get better results. It is awfully hard to identify what 
would have happened under.another set of circumstances. I feel the 
tendency is to get a better deal in doing business by cash than you do 
by contract authorization. 

Mr. Ritey. That has been my opinion. I know from your e:- 
perience and knowledge you are in a much better position to answer 
that question than I am. That is the reason I wanted to get your 
opinion on it. 

Mr. McNett. I think your impression is correct, sir. 


EFFECT OF TRANSFER OF FUNDS ON EFFECTIVENESS OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Rixey. I believe Mr. Sikes asked you some questions with 
regard to the Army. Do you feel that this transfer of money from the 
Army and the reduction in the warehouse or Reserve procurement of 
the Army will in any way affect the efficiency of the Army? 

Mr. McNett. No, sir. 
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Mr. Rizey. It will not? 

Mr. McNet. I can answer that definitely no. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you, sir. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane? 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MeNeil, I have studied this defense budget. It certainly 
challenges my thinking. 

It is going to take a lot of digging to actually understand it in all 
respects. 

I want to commend you for your length of service and for your 
faithfulness and the grasp that you have of the subject. 

Mr. McNetz. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Any questions I may ask is in an effort to become more 
intelligent for this massive judgment that we face. 

I was interested in reading a little squib which I think somewhat 
illustrates my position. It says: 

A man was scrambling around on his hands and knees under a street lamp. 
It was late at night. The policeman came by and asked the man what he was 
doing. The man said, ‘‘I am looking for a $20 bill which I lost.’”’ The policeman 
went to his hands and knees to help in the search. After a few minutes of futile 
effort he was ready to give up. He asked the man, ‘‘Are you sure that you lost 
the money here?’ The man quickly replied, ‘Oh, no, I lost it up the alley over 
there, but the light is much better here.” 

I would not call the members of this committee policemen, yet it is 
our task to look at this budget in a sympathetic, yet from a critical 
viewpoint. 

My concern regarding our defense expenditures is related to two 
main questions. First, how is the military budget formulated? 
Second, how is an equilibrium maintained between our defense expendi- 


tures and our overall strategy when new and unexpected developments 
occur? 
DEVELOPMENT OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE BUDGET 


I have an outline here of a question which I should like to leave 
with you that you prepare for the record. I hope that you and 
your staff can prepare an answer for me. 

Would you prepare for the record a budget calendar indicating 
how the programing of the budget takes place. It certainly begins 
somewhere. Where does it begin? Indicate the approximate num- 
ber of days that it takes at the start. Then as it flows through the 
Department, who handles it next and how long? Where does it 
move from there? How is it documented? What are the guiding 
principles? Are there departmental estimates? It finally reaches 
the Bureau of the Budget. How long is it at that point? Where does 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense come in? Where do the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff come in? Then continue on up to the time of the 
President’s budget. 

If you could prepare that information for the record in brief outline 
form it would be, I think, be very helpful, and the particular problems 
as Comptroller. 

Mr. McNetu. Mr. Deane, we will prepare that statement. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE FiscaL YEAR 1956 BupGrT FOR THE DEPARTMENT or 
DEFENSE 


In February 1954, while the House Appropriations Committee was holding 
hearings on the proposed budget for fiscal year 1955, the budget staffs of the 
Secretary of Defense, the military departments, and the Bureau of the Budget 
were taking the initial steps toward formulation of the fiscal year 1956 budget. 
This included discussions during the ensuing several months with respect to such 
factors as revisions in departmental appropriations structures, reporting of indus 
trial fund activities, program data that would be required in support of the service 
budget estimates, etc. 

On July 23, 1954, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget sent a memorandum 
to the Secretary of Defense outlining the poiicies and assumptions approved by 
the President for use in connection with preparation of the fiscal year 1956 budget 
estimates. Although a general target date of mid-September is set for submission 
of agencv budget requests to the Bureau of the Budget, it was agreed that the same 
procedure would be used with respect to the fiscal year 1956 budget of the Depart- 
ment of Defense that had been utilized starting with the fiscal year 1952 budget: 
namely, the service submissions would be jointly reviewed by the staffs of the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), 
with the budget estimates submitted to the Bureau of the Budget in December. 

On July 29, 1954, the President tentatively approved certain military personnel 
end-strengths for use in connection with development of the fiscal year 1956 
budget. On August 19, 1954, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in response to a request 
by the Seeretary of Defense, recommended approval of detailed major forces, 
consistent with the tentatively approved end-strengths, for fiscal year 1956. 

On August 25, 1954, technical instruetions for submission of the fiseal year 1956 
budget estimates were sent to the budget officers of the military departments, 
establishing a due date of October 4, 1954 for submission of the estimates to the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. On August 28, 1954, the Acting Secretary of 
Defense provided the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force with a state- 
ment of additional assumptions and policies upon which the budget submissions 
were to be based. This supplemented directives and memoranda that had been 
issued by the various Assistant Secretaries of Defense in preceding months estab- 
lishing specifie guidance in their respective areas, i. e., research and development, 
public works, manpower, eto. 

Concurrent with these actions at the OSD level, the military departments 
were proceeding with the development of their detailed programs and budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1956. Inthe Army, development of the primary programs 
for fiscal year 1956 was initiated pursuant to a program directive issued by the 
Army Chief of Staff in February 1954, Initial Air Force program objectives for 
fiscal vear 1956 were issued at the end of June, while the Navy program objectives 
were issued at the beginning of July. As the budget estimates were being pre- 
pared, there were frequent and extensive informal discussions between the staffs 
of the military departments and the OSD budget staff, both in Washington and 
in the field, in order to identify the issues that would have to be resolved during 
the review of the budget. } 

The overall budget estimates for fiscal year 1956 were formally transmitted to 
the Secretary of Defense by the military departments on October 4, 1954, with the 
supporting data submitted over the next few weeks. The initial step in reviewing 
the budgets was to hold a series of top level presentations, at which each of the 
military departments outlined the basic plans and supporting programs on which 
the budget estimates were based. During the ensuing 6 weeks, the budget sub- 
missions were subjected to joint intensive review and analysis by the budget staffs 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) and the Bureau of the Budget, 
assisted, as appropriate, by other staff elements in the Department of Defense. 

The results of the analysis made by the joint budget review staffs were set for h 
in 3 comprehensive reports—1 for each military department—submitted to the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) from November 19 to 23, 1954. 
These findings and recommendations were transmitted to the military depart- 
ments for their review. During the last week of November the military depart- 
ments reexamined their budget estimates in the light of the staff analysis. 

During the next 3 weeks, the top military and civilian officials of the Department 
of Defense were engaged in discussing and resolving a number of policy questions 
raised during the review of the service budget requests. These discussions were 
both formal—as in the case of meetings of the Armed Forces Policy Council and 
the National Security Council—and informal. During this period, the President 
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established revised military end-strength targets for June 30, 1955, and June 30, 
1956. 

On December 21, 1954, the Secretary of Defense transmitted to the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget the estimates of new obligational authority propoued 
for fiscal year 1956 consistent with the military programs approved by the Presi- 
dent. On December 29, 1954, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget notified 
the Secretary of Defense of the amounts approved by the President for transmittal 
to the Congress, and requested that the Bureau of the Budget staff be provided with 
revised details, conforming to the approved estimates, for inclusion in the budget 
document. This was done, and revised versions of the appropriation tables in 
the budget document were sent to the Government Printing Office. 

Shortly after the deadline for getting the detailed appropriation tables to the 
Government Printing Office, final approval was given by the President to revised 
target end-strengths for June 30, 1956. These approved end-strengths were 
35,000 greater than the end-strengths upon which the fiscal year 1956 budget, as 
submitted to, and approved by, the Bureau of the Budget, had been based. The 
Bureau of the Budget decided that the detailed changes that would be necessary 
in the budget document to reflect the change in approved end-strengths could not 
be made without delaying submission of the budget to the Congress beyond the 
statutory date. Consequently, the budget was submitted to the Congress on 
January 17, 1955, and pursuant to the authorization of the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Secretary of Defense sent a letter to the chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee on February 17 requesting consideration of an amendment to the budget 
covering the military personnel appropriations of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps. 

Mr. McNett. I might add 1 or 2 things at this point. 

First, the preparation of a military budget, | think, is not solely one 
of going through various steps. I think it is a year-round type of 
problem. 

This week, for example, there are two budget examiners from my 
office who are out in the field; one in the fleet and one in the shore 
installations. They are finding out what is happening and what cer- 
tain needs are. That will be of value to us in May and June at the 
time funds appropriated are apportioned. It will also be of value 
next fall in the evaluation of estimates for next year’s appropriation 
request, 

One of the problems we have had, which we have attempted to 
solyve—and I think we have gone a long way toward solving it—in these 
changing times, is the long time that used to be necessary until a 
plan was outlined and until it could be translated into estimates and 
then appropriated for. It used to be that the budget process started 
almost 2 years before the beginning of the fiscal year. With these 
changes all around the world that is not a practical approach. People 
are not capable of guessing in detail that far ahead. 

I might say that the Bureau of the Budget has cooperated very 
well, in that we are not required now to submit our budgets to them 
on September 15. We have not since 1950. Rather, they assign 
their staff to work in the Pentagon from, let us say, the 1st of October. 
This year it was from the 4th of October through to the time of pres- 
entation. So we really double the effort for a shorter period, rather 
than stringing it, out for 6 months. 

That does two things for the Bureau of the Budget. First, in effect, 
they have access ta our basic plans and policies, so it is a little easier 
to tell just what is meant. So some of these steps that we are out- 
lining are taken. 

[ just want to emphasize that, so that when you see it in the record 
you will understand it. Some of these steps are actually combinations 
of things that happen over a year and are not precise time steps. 
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Mr. Deane. In a general way right at this time please indicate how 
long it took you to prepare this particular budget that is before us. 

Mr. McNem. The Army, Navy, and Air Force prepared their 
budgets during the summer and fall and submitted them formally to 
a Secretary of Defense on October 4th, from the 4th to the 
11th. 

Mr. Deane. A good deal has been said about unobligated funds. 
I can see the real problem that you face in the development of 
budget and programs and tactics and other things which change so 
rapidly during the course of the period during which you are disburs- 
ing a given budget. Is that situation true? 

Mr. McNgEI1. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deanz. What I am trying to determine is this: Is it possible to 
telescope this budget into a period of time which would adjust itself 
to good accounting procedures? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir; it is. It is what we are striving for. We 
hope very shortly to be able to prepare the congressional budget at 
headquarters. 

Mr. Deanz. What do you mean by “headquarters’’? 

Mr. McNet. Right here. Of course, that includes Wright Field 
in the case of the Air Force, which is in effect their materiel head- 
quarters. 

We hope to prepare it here based on enough valid accounting infor- 
mation as to flying-hour cost, steaming-hour cost, maintenance-of- 
station cost, hospital-bed cost, and so forth, so that when you work 
out a flying-hour program of 11 million flying hours by type and model 
you have enough accurate information of flying-hour cost for each 
type of aircraft to have a good, solid budget, whether that airplane 
would fly at Langley, or whether that airplane would fly at Carswell. 

The same thing would be true for ships. 

Our criteria in the past have not been as good as they should have 
been to determine these flying-hour costs. Too often we had sta- 
tistical information not tied to specific dollar accounting information. 
We are getting closer to that. It has been quite a task, but we are 
making progress. 

Then we would like to get to the point where a station—say one in 
your district—makes its operating budget, let us say, in April and 
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fay, just before the opening of the fiscal year, because by that time 
he will know just what type of aircraft he will fly from that field, and 
probably how many. That will be reviewed along with the other 
hundreds of stations as a basis for the actual release of funds from the 
appropriations for his use locally. 

If we can get one more step in this process we will vastly improve 
it. If we get all the material of a consumable nature under definite 
financial property accounting and under control, as for example, the 
Army, Navy, and Air stock fund, so that every bit of the material— 
gasoline, oil, rations, clothing—that is taken off the shelf and con- 
sumed is charged to the operating account of that station in the 
month in which it is consumed, we will then commence to have this 
whole picture in much, much better shape. 

Mr. Deane. I assume that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary 
of Defense, the civilian Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and the Air 
Force, the Bureau of the Budget, the President, and the National 
Security Council, as well as the Secretary of the Treasury and your- 
self are all wrapped up in the formulation of this budget. 
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Mr. McNet. That is correct. 

Mr. Drang. I believe if you could prepare in simple thinking this 
particular budget calendar it would convey to Members of Congress 
certain valuable information that I have not seen myself. I think it 


would be helpful. 


RELATIVE INFLUENCE OF CIVILIAN AND MILITARY OPINION ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE BUDGET 


Now, when this budget reached you, was it your impression that 
the greater weight of emphasis represented civilian or military think- 
ing? The reason I ask that question is because it appears that there 
is maybe some criticism of the role of the Bureau of the Budget in 
delimiting military programs in accordance with dollars rather than, 
you ig say, defense needs? 

Mr. McNet. I would say that the initial submission represents 
the stated military requirements. But left standing alone that would 
not be a good answer. The big differences in dollars come about by 
a policy statement saying something like this, “We will have X 
divisions, X ships,, X regimental combat teams with ‘adequate 
support’. ”’ 

It is the translation of that statement into specific requirements 
where questions which end up in the dollar sign are involved. So far 
as the initial equipment for a division is concerned, that is rather 
simple, because you have a table of organization and equipment, 
which specifies, for example, 144 medium and light tanks for an 
infantry division, so many rifles, etc. Until that table of organization 
changes, you have a firm base. There are differences of opinion, 


however, as to what provides for a “reasonable” support or mobiliza- 
tion reserve. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


USE OF AMMUNITION IN TRAINING AND IN COMBAT 


Mr. Deane. Are you in a position to analyze the use of ammunition 
under this particular bill during maneuvers as compared with the 
amount that was used in certain strategic days of Korea? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Deane. I wonder if you would do that for the record. 

Mr. McNett. Surely. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The consumption of ammunition during a period of active-combat operations 
is many times that used for training purposes. The consumption of ammunition 
in Korea as measured by issues from Army depots during the 6-month period 
January-June 1953, compares as follows with the amounts projected to be used 
for training purposes by Army units worldwide (including Republic of Korea 
forces) during fiscal year 1955: 


Ratio of amount used during Korean operations to current training use 


Round of ammunition: 
Shell, HE, 155-millimeter howitzer____-_--------- JIGS Sd JAS 
Shell, HE, 105-millimeter howitzer , 
Shell, HE, 4.2-inch mortar 
Shell, HE, 81-millimeter mortar 
Shell, HE, 60-millimeter mortar 


Consumption of ammunition in Korea was greatest during the last 2 months of 
combat operations—June and July of 1953. The rates of use during the peak 
10-day period during those months compares with projected fiscal year 1955 
training consumption as follows: 
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Ratio of amount used in highest consumption period of Korean operations to 
current training use 
Round of ammunitjon: 
Shell, HE, 155-millimeter howitzer 
Shell, HE, 105-millimeter howitzer 
Shell, HE, 4.2-inch mortar 
Shell, HE, 81-millimeter mortar 
Shell, HE, 60-millimeter mortar 


TIME REQUIRED FOR BUDGET PREPARATION 


Mr. Deann. Those questions were directed to my general premise 
in the beginning as to how the budget was formulated. would 
assume that this particular budget has been at, least. 2 years in prepara- 
tion. Is it. correct to say that? 

Mr. McNet. No, sir. This budget really has been in preparation 
since July, although the information on which the end result or the 
end figures are based is an accumulation of the last. several years. 
Actually, so far as writing anything down on a piece of paper to become 
a part of this budget. is concerned, I believe July would be about the 
earliest date, 

Mr. Deane. I am trying to determine how it would be possible to 
bring together in that short a length of time a budget of this size. 
Has that been the previous policy? 

Mr. McNeguw. For 3 or 4 years. 

I want to emphasize, Mr. Deane, that the budget is a year-round 
process. This is just bringing it together. While it has been brought 
together since last July and August, the criteria may have been in the 
making for 3 years. Today there are plans being developed tor the 
needs, requirements, and designs for aircraft for the 1958 budget. So 
far as actually translating it into a requirement for a particular year 
is concerned, it will not come until the fall before. 


METHOD OF REACHING DECISIONS ON BUDGET REQUIREMENTS 


Mr, Deane. On certain weapons we have discussed this morning 
and other weapons that are usually carried in a budget, when it comes 
to a decision as to who is going to make a decision with reference to 
funds, where is that decision made? 

Mr. McNetu. The practice is that the service budget will be sub- 
mitted, let us say, around the Ist of October. It was the 4th of 
October this year. I mentioned a minute ago the Bureau of the 
Budget cooperated by waiving the September 15 rule so far as Defense 
was concerned, in order to shorten the time of preparation, assigning 
their staff even before October to examine the work as it progressed. 
Then when the budget was submitted the budget staff of the Office, 
Secretary of Defense, and the Bureau of the Budget work jointly in 
the examination of it. Then a staff analysis is prepared. It is a 
rather thick book; in fact, a number of books, analyzing every pro- 
gram, which goes back to the Army, Navy, and Air Force. They 
may accept the analysis. That is not done solely from a dollar stand- 
point, but policy and program questions are raised. 

To the extent that the analysis is found acceptable by the services, 
they revise their budget requests accordingly. When they should 
make changes they do. For those items on which they do not agree, 
they prepare what is called internally a “reclama.”’ In other words, 
“We did not give you all the facts; you did not have them all avail- 
able; here is the story.” 
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Then comes a number of sessions sitting around the table trying to 
find out what is the right position to take between 2 different condi- 
tions or 2 different sets of what are stated to be facts. You try to 
work it out. You come out with a list of items on which there are 
differences, let us say, between the Office, Secretary of Defense, and 
the service. 

In the past 4 years the Secretary of Defense and his staff, depending 
on the item, have brought people in around the table, working for hours 
and perhaps as much as 2 or 3 weeks on different problems. 

“Is the B—58 ready to be included in this budget? Is it far enough 
along?” 

That matter might take 3 or 4 hours. That is the way those indi- 
vidual policy items are worked out. 

Mr. Deane. I appreciate your comment, and also your earlier 
observation with reference to the nonatomic weapons, with special 
reference to the operation of the Navy within recent days. 


SOUNDNESS OF 1956 BUDGET 


Do you think that this budget is topheavy in any direction? 

Mr. McNem. I think the budget is based on a very good plan 
considering all the various problems that have to be met in such an 
operating plan. I might add that the plan was discussed on numerous 
occasions from last summer on through to about December 15 or 20, 
at numerous sessions of the National Security Council. When those 
things are discussed in the National Security Council, the service 
Secretaries and the Chiefs who are not members are always invited and 


are usually present. 

Mr. Deane. I should like to move to this observation which I have 
written down, afd I shall ask for your comments. I may not be right 
inmy assumption. Please correct me if I am in error. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INCREASE IN MOBILITY OF THE ARMY AND 
PROCUREMENT OF TROOP TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


Last year it was announced that our strategy called for a cut in 
the Army divisions and that this was to be overcome by making the 
Army more mobile. It would appear from the Army appropriation 
hearings that General Ridgway thought he could depend upon the 
Air Force for mobility. Meanwhile, the Air Force was saving money 
by cutting 6 troop carrier wings, approximately 288 planes. 

I do not know whether these folks got together or not, but how can 
the Army be made more mobile if the means of mobility are being 
cut? 

Mr. McNett. I believe you will find the two-hundred-odd air- 
craft are of the two-motor type, the C-123 and C-119, and that they 
are now a part of the guard and Reserve units. They were not re- 
duced from the program. 

Mr. Deane. They were not? 

Mr. McNett. They were not taken out of the total program, but 
do not show in the so-called regular 137-wing structure. 

Mr. Deane. In other words, the Army has the mobility that the 
present time demands? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir; I believe that would be a very correct 
statement, sir. 
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INCREASE FOR RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Deans. I have another question. Another strategie decision 
was made when the Army was cut this year. The idea seemed to be 
that we would get along with fewer Regular forces because we were 
setting up a new Reserve program that would provide us with trained 
Reserves. [I notice in the appropriation hearings for 1955 you testi- 
fied that, ‘‘An increase is expected in expenditures for Reserve com- 
ponents.”’ Does your budget here you have submitted for 1956. pro- 
vide for the necessary increased funds? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dranz. How much is requested? 

Mr. McNett. On the expenditure side it has run from $584 million 
in 1954 to an expected $705 million this year and $887 million next 
year. That is for expenditures. 

As to the appropriations, they are $710 million for this year, $981 
million for next year; and, if the Congress passes the National Reserve 
plan as submitted, there would be a request presented for approxi- 
mately $123 million additional. 

Mr. Miniter. How much? 

Mr. McNetu. $123 million additional, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Will you estimate, then, how long it will take to 
bring together a Reserve that will consume that particular budget 
you are presenting? 

Mr. McNet. Well, this increased amount to an appropriation 
request of $981 million is for next year alone. We would expect to 
consume about that amount in new authority in the Reserves next 
year. 

There is one thing we have been doing for the last 3 years in the 
Reserves, and that is providing amply, because the Reserves have 
been on the increase. I think we have so informed the committee. 
Frequently we have had a few extra dollars in order to encourage the 
guard or the Reserves to build up that strength if they could. In 
2 or 3 years they have not been able to utilize all of the authority 
available. This current year I think the guard is going to make that 
strength. We have the funds there if they can do it. 

Mr. Miuuer. Will the gentleman yield a minute? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. Is it not also a fact that because of the normal 
seasonal demands of the Reserve and the guard you have to have a 
rather heavy carryover because of the end of the fiscal year coming 
just at the time when the programing of a lot of summer maneuvers 
is taking place? 

Mr. McNett. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Deans. How do you propose to overcome the calculated risks 
involved in legislation and what Congress may do? 

Mr. McNet. May I answer that off the record, sir? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT GENERATED BY THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. Deane. One final question, Mr. Chairman. 
Outside of the Defense Establishment, is your staff in a position 
to indicate how many jobs would be created by this budget for the 
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general economy? I should like to have*you take some time on that 
question and give any comments you would like,to make. I refer to 
outside of the Military Establishment. 

Mr. Mautz. We can do that, sir. 

Mr. Deans. Thank you very much. 

(The information is as follows:) 


DEFENSE EMPLOYMENT 


The national security programs contained in the President’s budget for fiscal 
year 1956 would indicate a total of about 4.3 million jobs in the civilian economy. 
This would include those workers directly producing equipment, supplies and 
services for military, atomic energy, and related defense uses and those supporting 
the national security programs in such fields as basic industries, mining, farming, 
transportation and communication, ete. The 4.3 million figure does not include 
civilian employees of the United States Government; nor does it include military 
personnel. eS 0s 

Prior to the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, national security programs ac- 
counted for about 1% million jobs in the civilian economy. By the end of 1951 
this number had risen to about 4.2 million and at the peak in 1953 they totaled 
approximately 5.7 million. At the end of 1954 total defense employment was 
about 4.3 million. Although the same general level of total defense employment— 
4.3 million—is projected for fiscal year 1956, there will be some changes in the 
distribution by industry, 

Mr. McNet.. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We will resume at 10 o’clock in the morning. 


WEDNESDAY, Frepruary 23, 1955. 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 
You may proceed with your questions, Mr. Deane. 


USE OF DEUTSCHEMARK SUPPORT 


Mr. Deane. Referring, Mr. McNeil, to page 17 of your statement, 
you refer there to the deutschemark support. 

How much is the American section receiving from the deutsche- 
marks in terms of American dollars annually? 

Mr. McNer. At the present time, 46 percent of 585 million 
deutschemarks a month. The deutschemark has a sound value of 
4.2 to the dollar. That will be the equivalent of $748 million this 
current year. 

Mr. Deane. In other words, that is the American share? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. That is the amount available to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Mr. Deane. Am I correct in assuming the greater part of that 
money is being channeled into housing which in turn reverts to the 
German Federal Republic when the occupation ends? 

Mr. McNetu. It goes into warehouses, runways, fuel storage, 
repair facilities and housing. 

Mr. Deane. Are you in a position to give a sort of general break- 
down on how that money is being spent—not now, but for the record? 

Mr. MeNeil. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Mr. Deane. I understand, so far as military housing is concerned, 
that the Air Force officials in Germany feel that they are going to whip 
the housing problem by the end of this year. 

Mr. McNett. If they begin to rearm under the present plan or a 
treaty arrangement then their contributions to the Allied forces will 
start to decline and at the end of the year it would be down to 200 
million deutschemarks a month instead of 585 million. So, if the 
treaties are ratified and Germany starts to rearm, the German con- 
tribution will start down and next year’s support for the Allied forces 
will not be as great as it is this year. If there is no ratification of the 
present agreement, and occupation continues, we would expect 
Germany to make contributions to the support of our forces and in 
addition provide for whatever construction remains. 

Mr. Deane. The amount of deutschemarks being paid to the 
United States represents a good sum of money. I felt quite sure you 
were riding herd on this program and there are no duplication of 
appropriations 

Mr. McNet. That is correct, sir. Two years ago I told this 
committee, and again last year, we would treat such funds exactly 
as we do American dollars. To carry out that commitment we have 
been submitting reports monthly on the utilization of the funds during 
the past year. We will summarize those for the record. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE FEDERAL BUDGET DOCUMENT 


Mr. Deane. This final statement, Mr. Chairman, in the form of a 
question: 

Looking through the budget document as submitted to the Congress, 
I have the feeling that it does not adequately reveal the fiscal and 
program information so necessary to evaluate intelligently the Gov- 
ernment’s plan and their related fiscal implications. I am sure that 
the public has great difficulty extracting from this document mean- 
ingful information. 

Mr. MeNeil, you have been working with this budget for a number 
of years and must know or have ideas concerning improvements 
which eould be made in this document and in the budget as submitted 
to us which would permit better analysis and evaluation of those things. 

I wonder if you would not indicate for the record—not now but 
later—such changes as could be made which you feel would lead to 
the accomplishment of the purpose that I am trying to express. 

Mr. McNetr. Yes;I can. I might make two brief remarks on the 
subject now. I think real improvement can be made through elimina- 
tion of a good deal of very confusing information that is now in the 
document. There should be a full narrative description as to what 
each program we present is to do, and what has been done in the past 
year on it, what it has been costing. There should be a showing of 
the commitments, and obligations, covering the work in progress and 
the reservations of funds for the requirements that I discussed yes- 
terday. I think that we can and should provide an intelligent story 
on every program. 

Mr. Deane. I think that it would be a distinct contribution. 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 

(The following was submitted later :) 
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IMPROVEMENTS WuicH CouLtp Be Maps IN FepeRAL BupGet DocuMENT 


The budget document as it exists today represents a product that has evolved 
through the years, and incorporates data and concepts that in many cases are 
required by law. Its 1,300 pages do not, however, contain the type of information 
that would permit the Congress most readily to analyze and evaluate the programs 
being presented for approval. I believe it would be both useful and appropriate 
to establish a group representing both the executive and legislative branches of 
the Government to reassess jointly the budgetary process and the form and con- 
tent of the budget document, in order to determine how the annual summariza- 
tion of governmental policies and programs can be presented in the most useful, 
simple, and comprehensive fashion to meet the needs of both branches of 
Government. 

The following general observations may be pertinent to such a reassessment, 
and are based largely upon experience with the presentation of the Defense 
Department programs in the budget document. 

Considerably greater emphasis should be placed on the concept of a “‘program”’ 
budget. These programs should consist of readily identifiable functions and 
activities for which estimates would be prepared, presented, justified, accounted 
for and reported on in a manner which will permit both the executive and legisla- 
tive branches to comprehend readily the purpose of each program, its costs, and 
the efficiency with which it is being carried out. 

The budget document should be prepared principally with the Congress in 
mind. The amount of detail presented should be kept to the minimum necessary 
for an understanding of the purpose and the present and prospective costs of each 
program and its relationship to other budget programs. Considerable additional 
supporting detail could and should be presented to the Appropriations Committees 
as is the case at present. Efforts should be directed, however, to making sure 
that this additional information is clearly and specifically directed to highlighting 
the principal elements of the programs, the past, current and future costs thereof, 
and the efficiency with which they are being carried out. 

The basic figures in the budget document should reflect the same figures and 
concepts as the official accounts of an agency. At present, there are a variety 
of “statistical type’? adjustments to accounting records which are reflected in 
the document. For example: 

(1) Allocated working funds under the Economy Act are recorded as obliga- 
tions and expenditures in the accounts of the financing agency at the time the 
transfer is made to another agency, and the other agency is accountable to the 
Treasury for their use. Present instructions, however, require that for the budget 
document any balances of these funds be ‘‘thrown back’’ to the financing agency. 
This makes impossible a direct comparison of obligations and expenditures in 
\ monthly reports of an agency with the annual figures appearing in the budget 
document. 

(2) The budget document attempts to distinguish between direct and reim- 
bursable obligations. In fact, however, funds derived from appropriations and 
from reimbursements are merged and applied as a total resource against total 
program requirements. There is no way to differentiate between the obligation 
payable from appropriations and the obligation made on behalf of some other 
agency and to be paid by reimbursement. In fact, the attempt to differentiate 
in contracting between the sources of funds defeats the purpose of good financial 
management and procurement processes. This was recognized by the Appro- 
priations Committee in its approval of section 110 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1955 which permitted the Department of Defense to handle the mutual security 
program on a reimbursable basis during the financing of procurement, with obli- 
gations and expenditures being recorded against the MDAP appropriation only 
when the items are delivered to a recipient country. 

(3) No proper accounting basis exists for the schedule of obligations by object 
class and these figures are essentially meaningless as far as revealing the purposes 
and costs of a program are concerned. Adherence to the program budget con- 
cept would place greater emphasis on services or functions performed and on 
their costs rather than on objects required to produce those services, such as 
personal services, travel, communications, transportation, ete. Approximately 
one-third of the printed lines in the 1956 budget document are devoted to the 
presentation of obligations by object class. 

__ (4) The appendix to the budget document for fiscal year 1956 consists of over 
200 pages and presents for each appropriation the same information on obliga- 
tions by objects that is in the document proper and extensive detail on personal 
Services. Schedules of personnel positions are of doubtful value since they 
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represent a degree of detail that cannot be evaluated specifically in any review 
process. In most cases, the positions listed are not readily associated with 
organization units. These schedules therefore are not useful for management 
analysis or congressional review in their present form. They should be elimi- 
nated and a more meaningful schedule of personnel data and dollar costs should 
be substituted for them. 

' Most Government agencies do not have problems similar to those of the 
Department of Defense with respect to very large capital expenditures for equip- 
ment and facilities, or for the operation of a large number of industrial-type 
establishments such as shipyards, arsenals, equipment overhaul depots, ete, 
Few agencies have similar problems with respect to the procurement and pro- 
duction of complex, long lead-time items of equipment such as warships, air- 
planes, combat vehicles, guided missiles, etc. However, the program concept 
of budgeting adapts itself well to any function or activity, no matter how large 
or small and therefore should be applicable to all governmental programs. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES BASED ON PENDING LEGISLATION 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, as I understand it, the Department is 
planning to request $2,983 million more than is set forth in the budget 
document for various programs and $1,500 million of that is to come 
from transfers from the Department of the Army? 

Mr. McNer. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Leaving a request of $1,483 million in new money? 

Mr. McNett. $2,983 million is the current estimate for require- 
ments of those programs. It could be some amount less than that. 

Mr. Forp. The legislative committee must analyze the public 
works prospect first? 

Mr. McNett. And the proposed Career Incentive Act and other 
service benefits. If they authorize these programs in the proposed 
form, our estimate, we feel, is good. If, however, they provide for a 
different level of medical care for dependents, for example, our request 
would be adjusted accordingly. 

Mr. Forp. If your pay legislation goes far different from what you 
recommend, the bill may be considerably different? 

Mr. McNetu. If it were higher and we kept the same force, we 
would have to adjust our estimate; if they did not provide as much for 
some grades or ranks, our estimates would also be adjusted. 

Mr. Miuuer. Public works is included in those figures? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 


FINANCING OF INCREASE IN MILITARY STRENGTH ESTIMATES 


Mr. Forp. On page 3 of your prepared statement you discuss the 
contents of this letter of February 17 from Secretary Wilson to Chair- 
man Cannon. You indicate the additional cost for the Army will be 
$58 million. There is no itemization in here, nor have I seen it else- 
where, as to what accounts the $58 million would come from. I pre- 
sume it would be procurement and production, would it not? 

Mr. McNet.. As we go along through the spring and continue to 
analyze their programs with the Army and the other services, there 
may be an accumulation of small amounts that can be applied toward 
it. At the time this was submitted, we did not know what accounts 
it would come from. The administration asked if we would not make 
an effort, in the evaluation, to find whatever we could that might be 
available for transfer, either now or during the next year. Unques- 
tionably, we will make some savings during this coming year, but we 
do not know where these will be found at the moment. 
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Mr. Forp. Secretary Wilson’s letter in effect requested complete 
flexibility within the accounts from which you can make this transfer? 

Mr. McNetru. Maybe we can save enough from day to day opera- 
tions. We would hope to. In the meantime, the pay accounts 
would be protected. 

I might add, Mr. Ford, before I left this morning I found a letter 
from Chairman Cannon which raised the question as to whether this 
request has been submitted in proper form. We submitted the 
request in this manner by direction of the Bureau of the Budget. 
We would have submitted it formally through a message from the 
President if they had so desired, but they proposed and we agreed to 
present it to the committee with this. In our submission we enclosed 
a copy of our authority to submit it in this manner. 

Mr. Forp. I saw a copy of the letter yesterday from the chairman, 
and I tried to recollect whether or not something similar to your pro- 
cedure had not been followed last year on an item or two. 

Mr. McNet. The practice has, in the past, been followed many 
times. It is largely a matter of degree. 

(Note. Additional testimony on this matter appears on page 99 of 
the hearings on the budget for the Department of the Army for1956.) 


ARMY PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. On page 5 of your prepared statement, the second 
paragraph is not entirely clear. As | understand it, at the end of the 
fiscal year 1955 the Army will have an unexpended balance in the 
procurement and production account of $5.4 billion. $3.5 billion 
will be unobligated. 

Mr. McNetz. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. From that you intend to transfer $800 million to make 
up a part of this $2,983 million? 

Mr. McNut. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Now, that $800 million will in effect reduce the $3.5 
billion of unobligated funds? 

Mr. McNet.. Both unobligated and total unexpended. 

Mr. Forp. Now, the $1 billion im anticipated reimbursements, will 
that go to add to the unobligated and unexpended? 

Mr. McNem. Yes, but that would take place during the ensuing 
12 months, and the result of that would only show up at the end of 
1956. On July 1, 4 months hence, this figure of $5.4 billion and $3.5 
billion would be correct. Then, if at that moment $800 million were 
transferred, the figures would become $2.7 unobligated and $4.6 
billion unexpended. 

Now, during the coming year we anticipate that the Army will 
receive as reimbursements for sales from stocks, or for other reasons, 
$1 billion. In effect, it makes an availability of $3.7 billion for the 
Army after July 1. That would be the net effect of that, sir. 

Mr. Forp. So, during the fiscal year 1956 the Army in procurement 
and production will have a net amount of $3.7 billion available for 
obligation? 

Mr. McNem. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. And a net amount of $5.6 billion for expenditure? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. So we are not cutting the Army too sharply. 
That is evidence of that. In fact, that is considerably above the pro- 
gram currently scheduled. That will carry us over with unused funds 
into 1957. 


59566—55——39 
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Mr. Forp. As I recall, the anticipated unobligated balance which 
will be available at the end of June 1956 will be $1.6 billion? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Which means then they will have $2 billion for obliga- 
tion in that account for the fiscal year 1956? 

Mr. McNetm. That is correct, it is considered that since Army 
stocks are quite substantial, that level of obligations is enough to 
keep the tank lines and production lines for various other items moving, 
with a further accumulation of reserves. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea how much MDAP funds will 
contribute in fiscal year 1956 for the procurement of ammunition? 

Mr. McNem. The MDAP funds are included in the reimbursement 
of the $1 billion that is represented here. 

Mr. Forp. On page 5 of your statement? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. That is the $1 billion we were just talking about? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Turning over to page 6 under title ‘‘e,” ammunition, it 
indicates an expenditure of $1.1 billion for ammunition. How does 
that tie in? ; 

Mr. McNet. A part of the $1 billion anticipated reimbursements 
would be in the ammunition field. I will try to get into the record 
how much of the $1 billion will apply to the ammunition account. 

Mr. Forp. I think that it would be helpful to show that. 

(The following was submitted later :) 

The fiscal year 1956 budget document shows that $550 million of the $1 billion 
in reimbursements is applicable to ammunition and guided missiles, 

Mr. McNetu. I might say under ‘“e,” this expenditure of $1.1 
billion is net for the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, that $1.1 billion shown on page 6 of your 
statement is the net amount the Department will spend for ammuni- 
tion? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, but in addition to that they will actually spend 
more for ammunition next year to the extent of deliveries to MDAP. 

Mr. Forp. That $1.1 billion is the net amount the Department will 
spend in the fiscal year 1956 for ammunition? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. The production level will be a bit higher than 
that, equivalent to the reimbursements from MDAP. 


EFFECT ON BUDGET OF THE USE OF DEUTSCHEMARKS 


Mr. Forp. On pages 17 and 18 of your prepared statement you de- 
scribe the deutschemark support problem. It indicates that in 1955, 
because the committee went along with the Department of Defense’s 
proposal, we were able to legitimately reduce the Department of De- 
fense’s appropriation bill by $355 million. 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. The Bureau of the Budget apparently is persistent in 
submitting to the Congress the language which we have regularly 
rejected. If we go along again in the fiscal year 1956 with the Teper 
ment of Defense’s proposal, the committee can legitimately reduce 
obligational authority by $296 million. 

Mr. McNetu. That is correct, sir. I might say that, looking at 
it strictly from an accounting standpoint, I think I can see their 
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point: It is a question of balancing accounting consistency against 
a greater return to the United States. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, the language which the committee, and 
subsequently the Congress, put in the appropriation bill for the 
Department of Defense for the fiscal year 1955 is satisfactory for 
inclusion in the bill in fiscal year 1956 to handle the problem the way 
this committee thinks that it ought to be handled? 

Mr. McNett. It is satisfactory and workable. 

Mr. Forp. There is no request from the Department of Defense 
for any change if this committee feels our approach is the proper one. 

Mr. McNett. The language is satisfactory and workable. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


STATUS OF REPLACEMENT ACCOUNTS 


Mr. Forp. On your chart entitled “Estimated expenditures and 
expenditure availability by appropriation items, fiscal years 1955 and 
1956,’* the: portion that refers to the Army has a number of items 
beginning with special account. I do not quite understand. Yet 
I think that I know a little about the Army stock fund and special 
account: problems. Could you run through, under the replacing 
account—the one for replacing quartermaster supplies—and explain 
what those things mean and how they are to be interpreted? 

Mr. MecNeiu. Yes. Do you wish all of them? 

Mr. Forp. No. Take the one, replacing quartermaster supplies, 
and run through that across the chart. 

Mr. McNett. Before the establishment of the Army stock fund 
2 years ago the Army used to have legislative authority in several 
of their appropriations to sell the material and take the proceeds up 
into their annual appropriation account. 

When the stock fund was established, there was a section which 
abolished the old so-called replacement accounts. I believe it was in 
the 1954 appropriation act. The figures in the table are residual 
amounts. If you will look at columns 3 and 4 of this table you will 
find dashes. There are no new additions to those replacement accounts; 
They are being liquidated. When they are liquidated that will be the 
end of those accounts. 

In other words, there were contracts outstanding a year and a half 
ago where the obligation was against the replacement account for 
Quartermaster supplies. 

Mr. Forp. Rather than against the stock fund? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, and the contracts outstanding were allowed to 
be delivered and completed. Some of this probably never will be 
spent, but this was the net balance carried over unexpended as it 
stands on our books today. 

Mr. Ford, if you will look at column 6 of this same table you will see 
that of the $256 million currently shown as the balance in the Quarter- 
master replacing account, only about $2 million is estimated to be 
spent during fiscal year 1955. Of the remaining $254 million, $39 
million ‘WA lapse this year and the remaining $215 million will lapse 
: oe . In other words, only $2 million of that account will actually 

e used. 
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In the case of the Signal Corps, $79 million is presently available 
but we estimate that $64 million will die and never be expended. 
In the medical account, the entire amount will lapse. 


ARMY MANAGEMENT FUND 


Mr. Forp. Under your management fund in column 2 you show 
$1,925,542,000. 

Mr. McNew. That is a minus figure or debit balance. 

Mr. Forp. That should be a minus figure on the chart? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. It shows over in the fourth column. 
Apparently the printing is not clear. That is a minus figure. 

When the Army placed a number of contracts early in the Korean 
war they did not have firm prices for parts and they could not bill 
the cost of the assembled tank or the truck or the spares. It is an 
account from which they made payments until they could get the 
charges transferred to their own accounts and to their customers. 
We stopped channeling orders through the account at the beginning 
of fiscal year 1954 in order to be able to clean up the large balances. 
We have been billing the Marine Corps, MDAP and the Army’s 
own appropriations, and crediting this account as fast as they can 
get prices on spare parts and trucks and get them identified and billed 
and collected. That will wash out the credit balances to zero. I will 
submit a summary statement on the Army management fund for the 


‘record if you desire. 


(The information is as follows:) 


ARMY MANAGEMENT FuND 


General purpose: Management funds, of which the Army management fund 
represents one of the 3 in the Department of Defense, were specifically authorized 
by the Congress as a means of providing for improved and streamlined accounting 
and administration of projects whose costs are chargeable to and financed from 
2 or more appropriations. In the case of the Army management fund, the largest 
single project account is that of the Ordnance consolidated procurement account. 
In addition to the Ordnance consolidated procurement account, the Army manage- 
ment fund also contains the accounts for the defense telephone service and the 
Joint Construction Agency. The latter two accounts, however, represent such a 
small proportion of the total transactions, it is reasonably safe to assume that 
the total figures shown for the Army management fund are largely attributable 
to the operations of the Ordnance consolidated procurement account. 

Ordnance consolidated procurement account: This account was established 
within the Army management fund on October 30, 1951, as a clearing account 
to consolidate procurement for the same items from all customers of Army 
Ordnance Corps—i. e., Army, Navy, Air Force, MDAP and others. By means 
of consolidating the numerous orders from its customers for the same items, 
Army Ordnance was enabled to let combined contracts with commercial firms 
for the total requirements for the items with fund citation to one account rather 
than having to cite the several ordering appropriations. When Army Ordnance 
delivered the items to its customers, it billed the customer and reimbursed ‘itself 
for the payments it had made in prior months to the commercial firms, 

Sinee the cash corpus of the Army management fund is limited to $1 million 
and the amount of orders received by Army Ordnance at one time were as great 
as $1 billion, expenditures to commercial firms which had to be made prior to 
collections from customers soon exceeded the corpus of the account. As a con- 
sequence, the credit balances carried forward at the end of each fiscal year since 
the inception of the Ordnance consolidated procurement account represent pay- 
ments to commercial firms for which collections have not yet been made. These 
credit unexpended balances as of the end of each fiscal year were as follows: 
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[Millions of dollars] 
Fiscal year 1952 
Fiscal year 1953 
Fiscal year 1954 


Beginning with fiscal year 1954 no additional orders were processed through the 
Army management fund, but the uncollected balances together with payment of 
already incurred obligations remain to be completed. Current fiscal data, there- 
fore, on the Army management fund represent the collection of outstanding cus- 
tomers bills, offset in part by any additional expenditures still being made during 
this fiscal year to suppliers. As the amounts collected from customers exceed the 
amounts expended, the fiscal reports show a minus or credit entry. 


COMPARISON OF MILITARY EXPENDITURES WITH GROSS NATIONAL 
PRODUCT 


Mr. Forp. Several years ago it seemed to me that it might be 
interesting to compare the expenditures this country made each year 
for the military to the gross national product of the country. Mr. 
Mahon brought that subject up yesterday. 

During the committee hearings yesterday I checked some figures. 
It is interesting to see how those compare. Unfortunately the figures 
1 have for military expenditures are on a fiscal year basis. The only 
gross national product figures I could get were on a calendar year 
basis. 

It is my understanding that in fiscal year 1955 the military will 
spend approximately $34 billion. The estimated gross national 
product for the United States in calendar year 1955 will be around 
$360 billion. The anticipated expenditures in fiscal year 1956 by the 
Department of Defense will be $34,750 million. 


I have not been able to get the anticipated figures on the gross 
national product for calendar year 1956. The President says in his 
economic message that in a decade it is anticipated the gross national 
product will be around $500 billion. 

All the testimony we have gies here during these hearings indi- 


cates that our anticipated military expenditures for the long pull— 
which I assume would be a decade—would be around $35 billion. 
That indicates that our overall burden of the military is substantially 
reduced percentagewise, assuming all these factors are accurate. 

Mr. McNett. That would be the result, sir. We have a table 
which I believe is in the information furnished to the committee. We 
can furnish it separately. 

Mr. Suepparp. Please insert it in the record. 

Mr. McNett. All right, sir. We have a table here which has 
adjonies the gross national product figures to fiscal years so that they 
will be comparable with our expenditure figures. That table is avail- 
able for the record, as the chairman suggested, at this point. 

Mr. Forp. I think it should be put in the record. Is that a forecast 
as well as a résumé of the history? 

Mr. McNett. Through 1956. It is history from 1941 through 
1956, with the estimate through 1956. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be interesting to have that in the 
record. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Federal Government expenditures and gross national product, comparison with 
major national security, and military functions expenditures, fiscal years 1941-56 


[Billions of dollars] 


Major national security Departmnt of Defense 


Total programs ! military functions 
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1 Bureau of the Budget ‘‘National security programs’ include Department of Defense military func- 
tions, military assistance and direct forces support portions of the mutual security program, Atomic 
Energy Development, and Stockpiling of Strategic and Critical Materials. 

2 Based on President’s budget, fiscal year 1956. 

3 Not available. 


Sources: Budgets of the United States, Surveys of Current Business, Combined Statement of Receipts, 
Expenditures and Balances, 


POPULATION TRENDS 


Mr. Forp. It might also be interesting, just for comparative pur- 
poses, to show the growth of the population against the number of 
men on active duty. If possible, also, it might be well to show for a 
period of years the number of men in age groups 18 through 50, 
compared to the number of individuals on active duty. 

r. McNett. That could be supplied, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You can forecast that in the future. You can rely on 
the statistics given to you by proper authorities. 

» Mr. McNett. Should that be carried through 1956, sir; or much 
further? 

\ Mr. Forp. I think those later charts might be well to forecast for 
a 5-year period in advance. 


r. McNet. All right, sir. ; 
Mr. SHepparp. Will you insert that table in the record following 


the one just inserted, because there is comparability by and between 
the two? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir; that will be done. 

(The following was submitted :) 
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Total United States population, males, in selected age groups and males on active 
military duty, 1950 to 1954 and projected for 19601 


[In thousands] 


Males, selected age groups 
Total Males on 
population active duty 
Ages 18-34 Age 18 


151, 683 19, 728 
154, 360 19, 706 
157, 028 19, 652 
159, 643 19, 633 
July 1, 1954 162, 409 19, 604 


Projected: July 1, 1960 2 177, 426 19, 448 


1 Includes population in Continental United States and Armed Forces overseas. 
1 Projection assumes continuation of 1950-53 birth rates to 1960. 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. SHepparpD. Mr. Miller. 


PROJECTED LEVEL OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Miuuer. Mr. Secretary, I should like to follow-up a little bit 
on the line of questions Mr. Ford has brought up. 

We have had witnesses before us from the Department of Defense, 
starting off with the Secretary and including higher officials, both those 
in and out of uniform. I have gathered the impression from all the 
witnesses we have heard so far that it is the feeling of the Department 
that our defense effort has passed through the crash buildup stage 
which was generated by the Korean situation and has now reached a 
period where it has leveled off, and that it will presumably remain at 
about the present plateau of national effort, barring substantial 
change in the world picture. I assume you agree with that general 
proposition? 

Mr. McNett. I think, sir; that is a good summarization of the 
presentations that have been made to you; and I think it is as good 
as anyone could make at the moment. 

Mr. Mituer. Following that up, I am interested to see if we can 
get a forecast—I think Mr. Ford asked for the same thing in a little 
different way—of what you would anticipate the level would amount 
to in dollar expenditures. The reason I specify it be on a dollar basis 
is the fact that it has already been brought out that the present 
budget does not represent a true picture; that we are under what it 
would be if it were not for certain favorable factors. 

There is a question of 2 or 3 billion dollars involved, as to what it 
might be if it were not for the fact that we are not having to include 
the P. and P. for the Army. There is also the situation with respect 
to naval aircraft, where we may be a billion dollars better than we 
normally would be. There was just mentioned recently the transfer 
of funds from the stock accounts of the Army and so forth. 

Incidentally, is there anything of that sort in the Air Force picture, 
or did the $5 billion that was so discussed back in fiscal year 1954 
squeeze out the Air Force spending? 

Mr. McNait.. The $5 billion of 2 years ago plus the one-billion-odd 
dollars credit taken last year pretty well balanced out the Air Force 
account. 
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Mr. Miner. So that the $14 billion and some we anticipate spend. 
ing in fiscal year 1956 represents a more accurate appropriation picture 
for the Air Force than is true for the Army and the Navy, with refer. 
ence to the anticipated need for appropriations over the years? 

Mr. McNett, I think that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Miter. I realize that this is at best a guess, but can you give 
us your best judgment as to what the need for new appropriations will 
level off to be, assuming we maintain this level for the next few years? 

Mr. McNztt. It is difficult to be precise, but I would say on the 
general order of 34 to 35 billion dollars as a level. Once you are ona 
reasonably level program out of the crash stage, as you mentioned a 
moment ago, appropriations and expenditures commence to have a 
more direct relationship to each other. We should expect after the 
next year or two that the expenditures would approach that of the 
normal level of appropriations. They never can exceed them, of 
course, on the average. 

But except for the normal lapses—and there will always be some of 
those, in moderate amounts—they should be about the same. 

I mentioned yesterday, and you referred to it a moment ago, that 
we have certain areas of possibly increased expenditures in the future. 
I think that is correct, sir. Also, as far as appropriations are con- 
cerned, you mentioned Army procurement and naval aviation as being 
two accounts this year which do not represent a normal level. But 
I think that in the case of construction, our current construction 
appropriations are greater than they would necessarily be in, say, 2 
reat from now. Appropriations for construction of public works 

ave been high. They are high this year. You had the problem of 
housing the expanded Air Force. You have the problem of pro- 
viding certain missile sites, the bases to support our offshore early 
warning barriers, and so on, which will always require some authori- 
zation for appropriations; but I would not forecast they would be as 
high as they are at the moment. 

We have some items where costs are coming down and I hope we can 
make some savings, but we will also have some items of increase. That 
is why I think you could expect the appropriations and expenditures 
to be at the 34- to 35-billion-dollar vel, with the forces as now con- 
templated. 

PLANS FOR HANDLING OBSOLESCENCE 


Mr. Miter. I think that is as clear and to-the-point an answer 
as it is possible to give. 

That leads to my next question. Let us assume that that statement 
of yours is substantially a correct estimate of what will take place in 
the future. What will be our situation with regard to sudden radical 
changes that are foreseeable with respect to obsolescence, such as the 
situations we hear about in Navy planning, where a great many ships 
might reach the obsolescent period at a particular time? Or let us 
consider the situation where our aircraft might reach the end of the 
road as far as their effectiveness is concerned after a certain number of 
re. Does the program that you have outlined and of which this 

udget is a part take into consideration the danger of some particular 
year when we will find we have to replace a great deal more than the 
pce amount of equipment, or is our program designed to take care 
of that? 
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As I understand it, so far as naval aircraft is concerned, for instance, 
our present plan contemplates changing about 25 percent every year, 
for the new planes. Do we have a similar program with respect to 
foreseeable needs for new tanks, new ships and new Air Force planes? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, but I would inject a word of caution. The 25 
percent figure you used was a correct statement of what it would take 
to achieve and maintain theoretical modernization. We probably 
never will attain it. So the turnover will not be on the basis of 25 
percent, although that might be a worthy goal. 

Aircraft currently on the planning board, if producible in the time 
schedule that might be desired, could be brought in. You might 
desire to replace on the basis of 25 percent each year, although the 
old aireraft were serviceable. But actually in practice they will not 
come along quite that fast. 

The same thing is true for the Air Force. 

Now, in the case of tanks the rate of obsolescence is much less, 
because the technological developments are slower. There is no attri- 
tion. In aircraft you have a rather high rate of attrition, just the 
crackups from normal usage, which goes into the 25 percent replace- 
ment figure you mentioned a moment ago. 

In the case of ships, we have felt that the problem of block obsoles- 
cence had to be faced and attacked. I think the program presented 
by the Navy and the Department of Defense, to gradually increase 
the level of shipbuilding in order to meet that problem, is a rather 
sound one. 

Again, you can work out a theoretical approach which would require 
$2 billion a year, or perhaps a little more, for shipbuilding, and you 
could demonstrate it mathematically to be required right now. But, 
again, some of those things just will not happen quite as quickly as 
one would expect. Next, you will find ways to take present capital 
equipment which is pretty good but not modern and be able to con- 
vert it. 

If you looked at it mathematically 4 years ago, the Navy would 
have had to replace all those destroyers about now, but you people 
provided funds for modernizing 195 of them. That, in effect, extended 
their life by probably 8 years. We bought new armament and new 
equipment, but only spent $2% million per vessel instead of the far 
greater cost of replacing the vessel itself. 

I think the present program is a reasonable one of buying some 
new equipment and keeping up to date by also trying to convert 
capital equipment to the extent feasible. 

Mr. Miutier. You think the program envisages taking that in 
stride, so to speak, at this level, in so far as it can be foreseen? 

Mr. McNem. Yes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miter. To illustrate the point I wish to make, for instance, 
we could take something which is just as fundamental and basic as 
the infantry small arms. While we have probably as good a weapon 
at the moment as anybody else—the M-—1—it is well known that it 
may soon reach the point of obsolescence, in that there has been 
developed a weapon which might take the place of not only the M-1 
but also the carbine, the BAR and the light machinegun, which would 
in every way be a much more desirable weapon. Would this program 
provide for a turnover? Obviously, if you said, “On such and such a 
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date we are going to change all the infantry weapons of the forces 
we have in being or in reserve,’ it would be a tremendous outlay. 
But if there were a gradual phasing in as has been planned, for in- 
stance, with the Army uniforms, a modernization could be brought 
about without any undue peaking of expense. 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. Is the Department planning such conversion? I-do 
not mean necessarily about the small arms, but over the whole picture 
is there an attempt to modernize without sudden drastic peaks? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. In a program of the size and magnitude 
we have been talking about, expressed in dollars, it would provide 
for new items of that kind being introduced. Using the rifle as an 
example, if that were done over a period of 2 or 3 years, it would not 
affect the gross forecast we used a minute ago. 


COST OF BUDGET PREPARATION 


Mr. Miter. I have just one more line of questions. 

You will remember I think a year ago there was a newspaper article 
in one of the big services that was theoretically inspired by a usually 
reliable report at the Pentagon, or something of that sort, which 
said that the cost of getting up last year’s defense budget was $30 
million. Have you figures you would care to give us as to what. the 
cost of getting up the present budget is? I believe we decided that 
that figure was inaccurate last year. If we are leveling off, is it possi- 
ible to figure out what the cost of getting up an annual budget amounts 
to? 

Mr. McNett. I do not think I can give you a good estimate at the 
moment. 

The figures which you referred to I saw both in the press and inside 
the Pentagon. They were the estimates of the number of man-hours 
involved. They did represent the estimate of man-hours for the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, which they had put into the effort. They 
were rather interesting, I thought. 

Their own service estimates were: Army, 6 million hours; Air 
Force, 4% million hours; Navy, 725,000 hours. 

I think that those figures represent a reasonable measure of relative 
effort, without agreeing that those figures are accurate. The Army 
in the past has done a great deal of work by having each post, camp, 
and station participate in the making of an annual budget for Congress 
a year and a quarter ahead of the time the money was available. 
Frankly, I think it is a mistake. 

That is one thing that we are trying to eliminate now. Until a 
station has a well laid out mission and knowledge of the workload 
it will have to carry out, all it can do is guess and put in enough to 
cover every possible job that might be given it, and I cannot blame 
them for doing so. We are trying to work toward a congressional 
budget, which I think would be far more accurate. 

_ Basically the idea would work out somewhat along the following 


es: 

In the air staff today is known the type and model of aircraft and 
the number that will be flown around the world next year. They 
know it within a very narrow range of error. They know the number 
of B-47’s that will be in service. Just what fields they will fly from 
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is somewhat immaterial at this moment. Whether they burn gasoline 
at Carswell or Limestone, it is the same gasoline in the same quantity 
for a certain number of hours. 

So a great: deal of the work that has been done in the past has been 
wasted.’ What is necessary is to have quite accurate cost figures on 
flying hours, for example, by type and model of aircraft; and on steam- 
ing hours, by type and model of ship. You also should have quite 
accurate pares on costs, for maintenance, painting of buildings, roof- 
ing, and things of that nature. Then you can take a general plan 
and know you are going to maintain 6 million feet of warehouse space 
at 10 locations, and have a list of locations, and with proper criteria 
you can: present a very solid, provable budget. Then in April or 
May—or a year later than has been the practice in the Army—the 
station with a rather clearly defined mission and statement of work- 
load, which would be given them at that time, then can prepare the 
station budget, the sum totals of which have to fit into the actions of 
Congress. 

In other words, they are really preparing their operating budget at a 
time when they know their work load, so we can save aaa of money 
and time. ' 

REVISIONS OF BUDGET DETAILS 


Mr. Mruuer. Last year, Mr. Secretary, I was rather amused— 
though I might better say shocked, because those things are not funny 
when ‘they. cost money—rather horrified to discover that there was 
more than one instance, I believe, where this sort of thing happened: 
Where' after the Department of the Army had figured out the number 
of men and the number of dollars per man that would be needed for 


some particular thing higher authority ame the figures sub- 


stantially. ‘Then we found that in the lower echelons a new buildup 
was made, where so many cents per man was allowed for this, that; 
and the other in order to come out and fit an arbitrary figure. 

That sort of thing may appeal to a person with a certain sort of 
orderly: mind, that likes to have figures balance off, but it was the 
worst junk imaginable to waste our time with, and to waste the time 
of a group of people in the service trying to balance out a figure that 
was based on something entirely different, 

Mr. McNett. I agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Mitugr. Anything that can be done to eliminate that will not 
only assist this committee in its work, but I believe will make for 
efliciency.in your Department. I just wanted to mention that. 

Mr. McNe. That is correct, and I am glad you brought it up. 
It is a constant struggle to get the basic force plan early enough. It 
does not have to be too long before the budget comes up, but it should 
be early the previous fall. 

Last year one of our problems was that we did not get the force plan 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff until I believe December 8. That was 
the reason for some of the changes you mentioned. The force plan 
was rather late. 

_ Mr. Miuusr. The effect of it is not only very bad or wasteful, but 
in addition to that it has a tremendously adverse effect as far as the 
thinking of this committee is concerned, because when we run into a 
situation like that we say, ‘I wonder how much faith we can put in any 


of these figures?’’ 
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Mr. McNett. That is correct. 

Mr. Mruter. When you find they have been deliberately created, 
I hope every effort will be made to prevent that. 

Mr. McNetu. We are struggling with it. I go back to the fact that 
before the staff people work out many of the details they have to 
have a pretty firm plan, or else last minute adjustments have to be 
made, which gives the result you just outlined. 

Mr. Mruter. I could easily understand, Mr. Secretary, as a member 
of the committee—and most of us, I think, would—your coming up 
and saying, ‘We have estimated that we need so many millions of 
dollars. That is our best thinking. The reason we cannot put in 
more is because we cannot afford it.”” I can easily vote for a justifica- 
tion like that, but I get disturbed when somebody brings out a whole 
sheaf of papers and each one of these items one finds is made up so 
that when they all come out they will fit the factor in the problem. 
That sort of thing destroys confidence in the whole operation. 

Mr. McNett. I agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Miter. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Pavis. 


REDUCTION OF UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Davis. Mr. MeNeil, if I recall correctly when Secretary Wilson 
was here he gave us a figure for the unexpended balance at the end of 
the current fiscal year of something in the neighborhood of $51 billion, 
and an estimate of about $46 billion at the end of fiscal year 1956. 
Does that compare with your figures, roughly? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. The unexpended balance July 1, 1953, was 
$62.1 billion. July 1, 1954, it was $55.1 billion. July 1, 1955, the 
estimated amount is $46.6 billion. 

Mr. Davis. Was that figure you gave us for July 1, 1955? 

Mr. McNet. July 1, 1954, was $55.1 billion. For July 1, 1955, 
4 months hence, it is estimated to be $46.6 billion. 

Mr. Davis. At the end of fiscal year 1956 your estimate is what? 

Mr. McNett. $41.4 billion. 

Mr. Davis. In other words, that would indicate a redwetion in 
the unexpended balances of something over $5 billion. I cannot 
figure out how you are going to achieve that on the basis of the figures 
you have given us, where we have an estimated expenditure of about 
$34 billion and when you get all done almost that amount of new 
money is requested? 

Mr. McNett. I think one of the differences is at the end of 1956, 
when $2.4 billion will lapse. 

Mr. Davis. $2.4 billion will lapse? 

Mr. McNett. In other words, on the books that is available today, 
but we are not going to spend it. That has not been obligated or 
contracted for and it will die on the books of the Treasury at the 
end of the year. 

Mr. Davis. That is $2.4 billion. There is another $2.7 billion or 
$2.8 billion or something like that to account for. 

Mr. McNet. The carryover of $41.4 billion is based on the: detail 
of the budget document. If the estimate of $34 billion turns out to be 
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correct, because of slippage in various ones the carryover, instead of 
being $41.4 billion—assuming every program was carried out to run 
to the $35,750 million—would be $1,750 million greater than that, or 
$43,150 million. That, plus the $2.4 billion, I think brings it awfully 
close. 

Mr. Davis. That brings it within a billion or so. 


QUESTION OF POSSIBLE REDUCTIONS IN APPROPRIATIONS BASED ON 
ESTIMATED DECREASE IN OVERALL EXPENDITURES 


Always looking for “gimmicks” for reduced appropriations—all 
of us are, | suppose—I want to ask you this: Where you have in your 
details shown an estimated expenditures of $35.7 billion, or something 
like that 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis (continuing). Actually you expect your slippage one 
place or another will mean you will expend in the aggregate about 
$34 billion? 

Mr. McNeu. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Explain to us why that difference of $1.7 billion or 
thereabouts should not be subtracted from the amount of new money 
you are requesting in this budget. 

Mr. McNeu. Well, I think that is a very fair question. I wish at 
this time we could better identify among the literally hundreds of 
different accounts where that difference will be. 

In the case of the aircraft for the Air Force and naval aviation I 
think that if we spent 30 days just examining them, getting the 
contractors in and the program managers for the Air Force and the 
Navy, they would make a convincing case that the programs they 
have outlined can all be achieved. Yet some difficulties are bound 
to develop that will result in some expenditures occurring after the 
cutoféline for the fiscal year, midnight June 30. Thus, some expendi- 
tures may slip over by 2 weeks, or 3 weeks or 4 weeks into the following 
year. 

In the case of missiles, an even more indefinite area, to carry out 
certain of the programs would require the full amounts projected in 
the detailed expenditure estimates. 

Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. If we have a pretty good reason to believe that that 

amount of money is actually not going to be used for one reason or 
another—an you cannot tell which reason it is going to be for now— 
is it feasible to subtract something like that amount of money from 
the overall and permit you such transferability among the various 
items as to assure that you would not be shechehene’ in those areas 
where you do not in fact have the slippage? 
_ Mr. MeNeiu. No, sir. On the system of budgeting in the United 
States, which is based on the appropriation of funds to initiate and 
carry out programs, the control is on the appropriations side and not 
on the expenditures side. 

The thought you just expressed would be the case if we were 
operating: let us say, on the British system where each year there is 
appropriated only the cash to be spent that year. But in the British 
system they do not really have the same type control over their 
programs to be initiated. I am talking about the Parliament. 
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Really, on the American system, expenditures are a result of funds 
provided for peneess approved programs, and the actual contro] 
on the part of Congress is exercised through the provision of obliga- 
tional authority in the form of appropriations at the time of the 
initiation of new programs. Were we to have an expenditure limi- 
tation—I am talking about a limitation on the checks you would 
write for each budget account—your proposal would be feasible, but 
‘we do not have limitatioos on cash expenditures in the Treasury if 
the appropriation is available. 

So what this is is the best estimate of what will actually happen in 
‘carrying out ie toes you have authorized. 

_ Mr. Davis. at it boils down to is this: You think that is what 
is going to happen, but you do not want to be put in a position where 
it has to happen. Is that about it? 

_ Mr. McNem. No, that is not quite correct, sir. Conceivably the 
expenditures could be $34¥ billion. Conceivably they could be $33.9 
billion. Just on the best estimates you can make, if you take each 
individual program and listen to all the pros and cons, you come up 
with a total of $35,750 million. But we know from experience all of 
those things just do not happen as scheduled. This is the first year 
it has ever been recognized in the budget document. While it may 
not be a perfect way to do it, yet I thought it was a step ahead in 
presenting the story both to the Bureau of the Budget and the 


Congress. 


IDENTIFICATION OF AREAS WHERE REDUCTIONS CAN BE MADE 
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Mr. Davis. I will ask for your comments on a somewhat lesser 
‘proposal, to get away from the conjecture of slippage in the 1956 
fiscal vear. Suppose that in actual experience between now and the 
time the markup of this bill comes, which will be a considerable period 
of time, you are able to identify certain areas of slippage during that 
time. Is there any valid reason why those slippages should not be 
taken advantage of in reducing the new obligational authority in the 
new fiscal year? 

Mr. McNett. No; there isno reason. We may not have done a per- 
fect job, but we have in the past several years—and | think we did last 
year—proposed certain areas we had identified subsequent to submis- 
sion of the budget in which reductions could be made which would not 
interfere with the carrying out of the program. 

Quite a change has taken place in the Department of Defense in the 
last 5 years. T think there is a growing feeling that to maintain the 
confidence of the American people in supporting a rather heavy de- 
fense burden we have a real responsibility to do a pretty good job. 
That feeling is growing, and I think it is encouraging. 

There is far a attempt today to approach this problem to “get, 
while the getting is good.” There have been instances where that has 
been true in the past. It is encouraging to see an increasing number, 
particularly among the senior personnel, feeling that if we are going 
to maintain this defense level year in and year out we have to do 4 
pretty decent job of it to maintain your confidence and the confidence 
of all the shareholders throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Davis. I think that pretty well reflects congressional recogni- 
tion as well as public recognition that it is a pretty wasteful thing to 
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have these feasts or famines in military programing and expenditures 
we have been baving. 

Mr. McNer. There are an increased number of people in the 
Military Establishment who realize that if we pursued that course 
we would be inviting the pendulum to swing too far in the other 
direction. This is partly public spirit and partly quite a selfish interest. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ESTIMATES FOR PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. Davis. How significant is that figure of $1,910 million that has 
been mentioned in several statements as being the proposed figure for 
the military public works program? Is that just somebody’s estimate 
as to what they think they can handle for an overall program, with all 
of the details yet to be worked out, or have there been some tentative 
programs prepared that actually do total up to that amount? 

Mr. McNetu. At the time this figure was developed in December 
the items previously authorized but which had not been financed were 
known, of course. At the same time it was known that there would 
be no request to finance a certain number of those items this year. 
But as to the balance, the program had not been developed by item, 
by location or by service; nor had a determination been made as to the 
relative priorities of airfields versus barracks versus housing versus 
warehouses and so forth. That list was not ready in fact. 

But in taking the total list which was desired by the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force to be undertaken during 1956 and running down over 
the list, unevaluated as far as a strict, item-by-item look is concerned— 
let us say the list totaled $650 million to $700 million—it was quite 
obvious that a number of the items might be desirable but did not have 
to be undertaken this next year. In that way a figure of approxi- 
mately, say, $450 million was set as the level that would carry out 
essentially everything that apparently had to be undertaken in the 
next 12 months. 

In going through the three service programs in that way and taking 
care of the unfinanced authority available in the housing, the figure 
came to $1,910 million. Now, as to that figure of $1,910 million, I 
think going through the list one might find an additional $10 million 
or $50 million or $100 million that would be very desirable and perhaps 
even considered necessary. At the same time, it might come out to 
$1,850 million. 

Mr. SHepparpb. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are you not going to have to justify the require- 
ments at a later time? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir; both as to authorization and for appro- 
priations. 

Mr. SHxpparp. I have nothing further. 


REDUCTION OF TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Mr. Davis. Last year I think you cited the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service as one of the good examples of reducing operational 
costs through the institution of business methods. You told the 
committee last year that the costs had been reduced to 1.69 cents per 
passenger per mile. Do you have any more recent figures than that 
as to what has been happening to that? 
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Mr. McNew. Yes, sir. We would be glad to supply the data, 
I signed a letter on January 10 of this year modifying the published 
tariff schedule. It reduces rates contained in the established MSTS 
tariff schedule by an average of about 8 percent. 

(The information is as follows: ) 


The historical record showing the reductions made in costs per passenger mile 
is as follows: 

Costs in cents 

per passenger 


Fiscal year: mile 
3. 73 
3. 18 


BOOOs Mies fu ti 

1 Corrects error in testimony during fiscal year 1954 hearings in prediction of costs. 

This reduction is even more dramatic when consideration is given to increased 
costs that have occurred in the maritime industry since fiscal year 1950. Por 
example, a single wage increase approved in September 1953 increased costs of 
MSTS shipping by approximately $22 million for fiscal year 1954. Furthermore, 
between fiscal year 1950 and the first quarter of fiscal year 1955, the general level 
of wholesale prices increased by 10 percent, while the consumer price index in- 
creased by almost 14 percent. In terms of fiscal vear 1950 prices, the 1.90 cents 
per passenger mile shown for the first quarter of fiscal year 1955 would be equiva- 
lent to not more than 1.65 to 1.70 cents per passenger mile. 

, ie letter signed on January 10, 1955, modified previously established rates as 
ollows: 

Cargo other than aireraft: A reduetion of 10 percent for the entire fiscal year 
1955. 

Aircraft: Reduction of 50 percent effective for the entire fiscal year 1955. It 
may be possible to maintain the reduced rates so long as the present volume of 
shipments continues. 

Petroleum, oil, and lubricants: Reduced by 10 percent for the period from 
July ae through October 31, 1954, and 4 percent for the remainder of fisca) 
year 1955. 

, Passengers: Reduced 5 percent for the period from July 1, 1954, through 
Oct. 31, 1954, and 7 percent for the remainder of the fiscal year 1955. 


Mr. McNutt. In the case of the aircraft moved by sea, the tariff 
rates had previously been established, and on the costs we now have 
reduced that 50 percent. 

On fuel it was 4 percent. On general cargo I believe the rate was 
reduced 10 percent. In fact, it has been one of the really bright spots 
in our whole operation, the constant effort to reduce the cost per ton- 
mile, which I think is a true measure of improvement, 

Mr. Forp. Would you yield for a question? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Are those new tariffs reflected in the budget presenta- 
tion for the Army for fiscal year 1956? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. he estimates have been worked out and 
applied in the budget document as it went to press about Christmas, 
but the actual order for the reduction of tariffs I think was signed 
January 10. That was the formal approval of the new tariff schedule. 


STOCK FUNDS 


Mr. Davis. I do not want to take up the time of the other subcom- 
mittee members, who are probably familar with it, but I do not under- 
stand the operation of your stock fund. Is there some publication 
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of some kind available over in the Pentagon which could be made 
available so that I could try to understand how it operates? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir; 1 will get that for you. I will be glad to 
sit dowh with you for a few minutes and outline its intents and pur- 
yoses, and see what we get out of it. 

Mr. Davis. I will try to study it out for myself, rather than to take 
your time, if you will make something available. 

’ Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 
(The information is as follows:) 


History OF THE Stock Funps 


Section 405 (g) of the National Security Act, as amended, authorized the 
Secretary of Defense to establish working capital funds for the purpose of financing 
inventories of stocks, supplies, materials, and equipment as he may designate, 
Pursuant to this authority, there has been established in the military departments 
an Army stock fund, a Navy stock fund, an Air Force stock fund, and a Marine 
Corps stock fund. 

These funds consist of assets resulting from capitalizing inventories of certain 
categories’ of consumable-type material, contracts outstanding for delivery of 
materials to be paid for from prior years appropriations, and a certain amount of 
cash allocated from appropriations or unexpired balances of prior years appropria- 
tions. Once capitalized the stock fund isues or sells materials on a reimburable 
basis to the applicable military consumer appropriation or other authorized cus- 
tomers on a cash basis. After being reimbursed by the customers the stock funds 
utilize the cash receipts as a source of working funds to replenish the inventories 
and be in a position to repeat the sales precess. Since the type of material capi- 
talized is of the consumable type, it lends itself to a relatively rapid turnover in 
terms of military supplies and makes it possible for the stock fund to have a con- 
stant source of cash resulting from sales which facilitates purchase of new inven- 
tories. 

When fully extended the stock fund controls the worldwide inventory of all 
materials in one category wherever located. This consolidation of inventory man- 
agement simplifies the financing, control, and accounting for the procurement and 
distribution of material supplies and equipment wherever loeated in one military 
department. It improves financial control of the consumption of material in- 
cluded in such stocks through budgeting, financing and accounting for the use of 
such material at station levels. It also provides a means for financing the acquisi- 
tion and holding of these consumable stocks and through the device of selling the 
material to the consumer simplifies appropriation accounting and gives greater 
flexibility in these budgeting and financing operations. 

The above simplified and improved operations result in definite management 
advantages in the utilization of stock funds which include the following: 

(a) There is no incentive to place obligations other than those required to re- 
plenish inventories to meet foreseeable sales. 

(b) Obligations for stock-fund purchases may be placed to take advantage of 
favorable prices based upon a continuing flow of anticipated reimbursements. 

(c) All inventories are pulled into one account, eliminating the necessity for 
separate departmental or ownership accounts thus facilitating cross-servicing 
between departments on a cash and carry basis when appropriate. 

(d) Mobilization reserve stocks held in a stock fund are protected against issue 
without reimbursement. 

(e) Stock-fund operations result in making the consumer cost conscious and 
encourages supply discipline. 

(f) Budgets and financing of customer requirements are placed on a cost basis 
under which the charges for materials are made at the time the material is used 
rather than at the time the obligation is incurred in the initial procurement. 

The Navy stock fund has been successfully operated for many years and en- 
compasses a wide category of materials in the general stores, vehicular parts, 
clothing, ships and commissary stores, medical, provisions, fuels and lubricants, 
common electronics, blood plasma, and other smaller categories. 

_ The Army has now installed stock funds in each of the technical services and 
is extending the scope of coverage of items and extension of the fund to the stations 
as rapidly as personnel and time permit. The Marine Corps has included most 
of its consumable-type items in their stock fund within the past 2 years. The 
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Air Force has installed these operations in the Medical-Dental, Individug| 
Clothing, and Aviation Fuels Divisions, 

Mr. Davis. There are a couple of other things I want to discuss off 
the record. ; 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


INCOME ARISING FROM DEFENSE OPERATIONS 


Mr. SHEpparD. I have one more question. Are we to anticipate in 
the reasonably near future we might have reflected in our budget the 
respective incomes of the military branches? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. That has been a question for quite a period of time, 
Mr. Secretary. I think it would be quite helpful if we could have it. 
When can we anticipate it being made available for the benefit of the 
committee? 

General Moore. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHEPPARD. IJ am referring to the revenue that has its origin in 
the sale of public utilities and various other attributes, which presently 
reverts to the Treasury which is not reflected in this budget and which 
this committee can only guess at. 

Mr. McNett. I will have that information if I have to get it 
myself, before your hearings are completed. 

Mr. SHepparp. Thank you very much. 

(The information appears on page 581.) 

Mr. Wiee.eswortn. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question for 
the record? 

Mr. SHepparb. Certainly. 


EFFECT OF CHANGE IN THE FINANCING OF MMPAP PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Wiacieswortu. A year ago a change was made in the account- 
ing principles as between the Department of Defense and the MDAP 
setup. I wish when you revise your remarks you would indicate for 
the record how that change has been operating; what savings, if any, 
it has resulted in; giving us the controlling figures so that we can see 
what the present picture is as between the two setups. 

Mr. McNutt. Yes, sir. It has been very workable. The job in 
cleaning up that matter has been terrific, but I think we are going to 
make our deadline of June 30 all right. The act is quite workable 
and it is going to improve our operation al] the way around. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Will you elaborate upon that please, for 
the record? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


FINANCING, FUNDING, AND AccouNTING CHANGES ResuLTING From Fiscal 
Year 1955 Mutuat Derense AssISTANCE LEGISLATION AND THEIR EFFeEct 
ON PROGRAM OPERATIONS 


The changes in funding procedures contained in the Mutual Security Appropris- 
tions Act of fiscal year 1955 (Section 110) are designed to shift the financing of 
the procurement of items in MDAP which are common, i. e., identical with those 
used by United States forces, from the MDAP appropriation to the regular defense 
appropriations until delivery to MDAP is effected. 
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These changes are directed at improving and simplifying accounting for, and 
reporting on the performance of, the MDAP. They are intended to eliminate 
the confusion which resulted in the past from such things as diversion of items 
programed for military assistance for which MDAP funds were obligated, and 
jn some instances expended, to meet the needs of the United States. The new 
approach places MDAP deliveries of common items from United States sources 
on a cash basis. 

With respect to common item financing, shifting of the obligational phase to 
regular defense appropriations does not in any way obviate the need for MDAP 
funds at the point in time when procurement is to be initiated. Before the services 
undertake the obligation of their own appropriated funds for MDAP activities 
they must be assured that MDAP funds have been placed in reserve to cover the 
anticipated reimbursements and that in accordance with a provision of statute 
the funds so reserved will remain in effect until June 30, 1957, and shall not be 
withdrawn by administrative action unless and until the Secretary of Defense 
will certify that they are not required for liquidation of obligations so incurred. 

The change introduced by the new legislation permits the consolidation of the 
regular Department of Defense and MDAP equipment and supply programs 
except for: (1) OSP, (2) shipbuilding in the United States, and (3) items peculiar 
to MDAP. Financing of, and accounting for, these exceptions, as well as all 
services to be rendered such as training, transportation, and administration, will 
continue to be charged directly to or by reimbursement from, MDAP appropria- 
tions outside the funds reserved under Section 110. 

The funding and operating changes in the fiscal year 1955 legislation do not 
affect substantively the nature, composition or magnitude of the MDA program. 
They represent and reflect, however, a significant change in the basic philosophy 
underlying the MDA program. Heretofore, the MDAP, in the main, logistically 
and financially was formulated and operated as an isolated undertaking, separate 
and distinct from the activities that the United States Armed Forces conducted 
on their own behalf. The bulk of military assistance rendered our allies, however, 
is made up of equipment and supplies identical to those required by United States 
forces. lanned simplification and improvement in operating procedures briefly 
described above stem from the belief that complete separation of the MDA pro- 
gram is artificial and unnecessary. 

The Mutual Security Appropriation Act, 1955, was approved September 3, 
1954. Immediately thereafter interim procedures were issued and a draft of a 
directive, covering the method of financing, funding, accounting and fiscal report- 
ing for the mutual defense assistance program, was prepared and submitted for 
comment to all elements of the Department of Defense. A revised draft directive 
was submitted under date of December 7, 1954, to the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Director, Foreign Operations Administration, and the Comptroller 
General for comment and/or approval. We have received replies from the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Foreign Operations Administration, but as yet we have 
not had a reply from the Comptroller General. The Comptroller General’s con- 
currence is required before we can transfer the amount of the certified (pursuant 
to sec. 1311) June 30, 1954, unpaid obligations from the prior years MSA appro- 
priations into the fiscal year 1955 account and adjust expenditures to deliveries 
of common items as required by section 110. However, on December 14, 1954, 
the revised draft directive was submitted to the military departments with the 
request that they proceed to implement the provisions of the directive to the 
fullest extent possible. 

The military departments have converted the bulk of the unpaid obligations 
for common items from the old MDA appropriations into the military appropria- 
tions; and on January 27, 1955, the first “MDAP order for common items’ was 
issued to the Army. Other common item orders have subsequently been issued 
to the Navy and Air Force. 

Converting from the old procedures to the new has been a tremendous task 
and it is still not complete. The conversion is being made without additional 
expense. Sufficient time has not elapsed to permit an evaluation of possible 
savings. However, it is anticipated that there will be a simplification of the 
financing, accounting, and procurement practices. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Secretary, as usual, you have been very respon- 
sive to interrogations of the committee, and we thank you for your 
observations. You will now be excused. 

The committee will reconvene at 2 o’clock with another witness on 
another subject matter. 
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Wenpnespay, Fresrvary 23, 1955. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


‘SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


WITNESSES 


J. R. LOFTIS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
J. A. WYLIE, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION 


Amounts available for obligation 





1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate é $12, 800, 000 | $12, 250, 000 $12, 250, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts t 


m™ 


Total available for obligation 12, 800, 000 12, 300, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings : —747, 921 


Obligations incurred 12, 052, 079 12, 300, 000 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Maintenance and operations, 


Total obligations. 12, 002, 308 12, 300, 000 


ORAKIES 


Li 


Obligations by activities 


Description | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 0] 


rut 


Direct Obligations 


é 


1. Direction and coordination of defense activities $12, 002,308 | $12, 250, 000 $12, 250, 000 0 


0 
Obligations Payable Out of Peimbursements 
From Other Accounts 


& 


2. Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 


so 


iZ 


Total obligations 


Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Summary of Personal Services | 


Total number of permanent positions 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions 

Average number of all employees. .....................---...- 
Number of employees at end of year 


eo i= , - 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions , 561, $9, 977, 925 
Positions other than permanent 255, 392 . 
Regular pay in exeess of 52-week base 38, 818 | 39, 075 
Payment above basic rates 163, 943 | 215,000 | 
Other payments for personal services 36, 061 12, 000 


— 
& 





oSBEe 
rt 


ae 


Total personal service obligations 10, 056, 161 10, 472, 000 000 | 


| 
\ 


| 








Personal services 10, 056, 161 10, 449, ava 
Travel 


504, 834 | 
Transportation of things | 38,129 | 6, 000 | 
Communication services. ____- inept tien Cuts ies aoa 264, 620 261, 000 
Rents and utility services 45, 897 | 8,000 


wees 
SSese 


- 
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Obligations by objeate—Continned 


j | 
Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Direct Obligations—Continued 


Printing and reproduction___- $314, 281 $214, 000 | $175, 000 
Other contractual services 442, 320 | 400, 000 
Supplies and materials ‘ : 103, 896 j 116, 000 
Equipment 124, 622 | 5, 68, 000 
Refunds, awards, and indemmities 23 | ; 2, 000 
5 Taxes and assessments i 17, 475 | 21, 000 


Total direct obligations 2, |__12, 250, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | ’ 


OE sg oe an ee ne hone oP aes 27) eee c 
Oh a ea oink, ca es hci. isos mn le-seenadcerose 
07 Other contractual services a ae ee 
(8 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment 





Total aie payable out of reimbursements from mf 
other accounts 


Total obligations. ..................i ceased ‘1 | 12, 250, 000 








Analysis of expenditures 


| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Obligated balance brought forward F $1, 057, 117 $1, 166, 122 $1, 416, 122 
Obligations incurred during the year____........-.-------.-- ‘ 12, 052, 079 12, 300, 000 12, 250, 000 


13, = 196 13, 466, 122 13, 666, 122 


Reim 
Obligated inst carried to certified claims account 
Obligated balance carried forward 


Total expenditures . 11, ~~ 11, 842, 306 Ee oe. , 000, 908" 12, 000, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 11, oy 441 | 11, 100,000 11, 000, 000 
Sa re GI ce siete pepe eieee = ere b-<s0e=4 eshendl 900, 000 | 1, 000, 000 


Mr. SHEPPARD. The committee will come to order. 

We have before us Mr. J. R. Loftis, Director, Office of Adminis- 
trative Services, and Mr. J. A. Wylie, Director, Budget and Finance 
Division, for the purpose of making their justification for $12,250,000 
under “Salaries and expenses, Office of Secretary of Defense.’”’ Do 
you have a general statement that you wish to present? 

Mr. Lorris. I do. 

Mr. SHepparD. Proceed with your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lorris. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
budget estimates for the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, Office 
of Secretary of Defense” reflect our best judgment at this time con- 
cerning the funds we will require to pay the civilian salaries and other 
necessary expenses of the Office of the Secretary of Defense for the 
fiscal year 1956. These estimates do not include funds required for 
pay and allowances of the military personnel assigned for duty in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, which are provided in appropriations 
made to the military services for these purposes, but other necessary 
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expenses incident to this duty, such as temporary duty travel, office 
supplies, equipment, and so forth, are included. 

he justification of these estimates, which you have before you, 
outlines separately the requirements for each of the major components 
of the Office of the Secretary of Defense to carry out their assigned 
responsibilities. Secretary Wilson, Admiral Radford, and many of 
the Assistant Secretaries have already discussed with you the major 
plans and programs they have under way. For the most part, the 
funds requested for the staff assistance required to carry out these 
plans and programs are substantially the same as those provided this 
year and in all cases do not necessarily reflect the minimum level of 
support considered desirable by the heads of the activities concerned. 
It was Secretary Anderson’s view, in cutting back those initial esti- 
mates totaling $13.5 million to the $12.25 million we are requesting 
here, that further economies can be effected, particularly in simplifi- 
cation of work processes, without seriously impairing our capabilities 
to accomplish our major objectives. We are working to this end with 
each of the Assistant Secretaries concerned. 

While further large-scale reductions in personnel similar to those 
achieved last year do not. appear feasible at this time, we believe sub- 
stantial progress has been made this year in reducing expenses. The 
results of these efforts to date are reflected by the fact that, within 
the framework of the appropriation of $12.25 million provided for the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense for the fiscal year 1955, we are 
absorbing certain statutory increases to the expenses of this office, in- 
cluding an estimated $33,000 representing the Federal Government 
share of the cost of civilian employee life insurance, and approximately 
$46,000 representing the increased cost of overtime. 

In addition, certain administrative adjustments in the allocation 
of personnel to meet changing emphasis on various programs have 
been accomplished within the framework of the funds provided this 
year. Of major significance in this category was the reduction of 
personnel in a number of areas to provide approximately 100 additional 
employees for the cataloging program to meet the accelerated goals 
agreed upon between the Assistant Seeretary for Supply and Logistics 
and the Armed Services Committee. While not of the same magni- 
tude, other measures we are pursuing to effect better utilization of 
the personnel available include selected studies in cooperation with 
the Assistant Secretaries concerned with respect to utilization of 
clerical and stenographic employees, as well as mail routing, handling, 
and related administrative processes. 

The statutory increases in the cost of civilian personnel approved 
last year are projected on an annual basis in the estimates for the 
fiscal year 1956 within the framework of the total funds provided this 
year. No provision has been made in these estimates for civilian 
salary increases or the cost of other employee benefits, the proposals 
for which are now pending before the Congress. 

Of the total $12.25 million requested for the fiscal year 1956, 
approximately $10.5 million, or 85 percent, is applied to the pay of 
civilian personnel. This will provide for approximately 1,585 full- 
time civilian employees, or about the same number as are now em- 
ployed. The balance of $1.75 million, or 15 percent of the estimate, 
will be required for other necessary. expenses, including temporary 
duty travel, freight, parcel post, telephone and telegraph services, 
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rental of equipment, printing and reproduction, office supplies, replace- 
ment equipment, and other contractual services. In summary, we 
believe the estimate of $12.25 million represents the minimum amount 
required for the Office of the Secretary of Defense to properly discharge 
its responsibilities this next fiscal year. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. SHEPPARD. At this point we will insert into the record pages 
4,6, 7, and 8 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


OrFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE—JUSTIFICATION OF EsTIMATES, FISCAL 
YEAR 1956, SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Summary of obligations by objects 


Object classification Actual, 1954 — 


Direct obligations 

Personal services $10, 056,161 | $10, 449, 000 

Travel 594, 884 636, 000 

Transportation of things z 38, 129 45, 000 

Communication services 264, 620 261, 000 

5 Rents and utility services 45, 897 3, 000 

5 Printing and reproduction : 314, 281 214, 000 

442, 320 437, 000 

8 Supplies and materials 103, 896 116, 000 

Equipment q 124, 622 66, 000 

3 Refunds, awards and indemnities . 23 2, 000 | 
5 Taxes and assessments 17, 475 21, 000 








Total direct obligations ! 12, 002, 308 12, 250, 000 | 12, 250, 000 


| 





Includes all items of support for military personnel such as temporary duty travel, supplies, equipment, 
,, With the exception of pay and allowances which are provided by the military departments. 


Summary of ebligations by project 





Number and project Actual, 1954 ~~ a 


. Office of the Secretary and Deputy Secretary $446, 835 $494, 400 $486, 400 
. Assistant Secretary (Comptroller) - ‘ iia elaeia 1, 373, 435 1, 436, 600 1, 404, 900 
. Assistant Secretary (Manpower and Personnel) _- 1, 775, 007 | 1, 665, 400 1, 662, 100 
. Assistant Secretary (Legislative and Public Affairs) 244, 782 271, 100 267, 400 
. Assistant Secretary (International Security Affairs) 571, 174 525, 900 | 507, 900 
. Assistant Secretary (Properties and Installations) 466, 312 624, 800 649, 800 
. Assistant Seeretary (Supply and Logistics) 3, 451, 526 3, 465, 600 3, 454, 100 
. Assistant Secretary (Applications Engineering) 171, 105 376, 300 459, 900 
. Assistant Secretary Cerne and Development) 1, 626, 029 1, 694, 900 1, 703, 700 
. Assistant Secretary (Health and Medical) 103, 793 102, 700 111, 800 
. General Counsel 325, 021 321, 000 324, 400 
. Joint Chiefs of Staff 1, 138, 640 1, 075, 400 
. Assistant to the Secretary (Atomic Energy) and Chair- 

man, Military Liaison Committee to AEC 84, 802 84, 500 
. Defense management staff MEU bas conenaia 
. Special programs , 6 111, 400 
. St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 1 50, 000 | 


12, 002, 308 12, 300, 000 


DoOnIO oS Whore 











! Represents estimated amount to be reimbursed in accordance with the agreement with the St. Lawrence 
‘peer Development Corporation pursuant to Public Law 358, 83d Cong. 

2 Includes all items of support for military personnel such as temporary duty travel, supplies, equipment, 
etc., with the exception of pay and allowances which are provided by the military departments. 
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Analysis of personnel requirements 





Employment, Dee. 31, 1954 Eotimated veer ond strength, 


Number and activity - 
Civilian | Military | Total | Civilian | Military| Totaj 


. Office of the Secretary and Deputy 
SN <nton wa éenns eed nshas 
2. Assistant Secretary (Comptroller) ---_- 
. Assistant Secretary (Manpower and 
Personne!) ootaeee 
. Assistant Secretary (Legislative and 
PP IR oss on ke cadane akon un 
5. Assistant Secretary (International Se- 
og SS a Ss a 
. Assistant Secretary (Properties and 
Installations) 
. Assistant Secretary (Supply and 


. Assistant Secretary 
Engineering) _- 
. Assistant Secretary (Research and 
NN FER EE TO 
. Assistant Secretary (Health and 


. General Counsel 

. Joint Chiefs of Staff 

. Assistant to the Secretary (Atomic 
Energy) and Chairman, Military 
Liaison Committee 

. Special programs 


a Fo Bm Ba BR woG 











Summary of civilian and military personnel 


(GAT LiIDHAHICS 


General schedule roy " 1958 7 


Mi 


15 
17 
22 
168 
161 


“Zz 


58 


Total, general schedule grades 
Total, National Security Act, as amended _____..._____.-__-_- 
Total, Public Law 313, 80th Congress 


Total, permanent positions 
Deduct lapse _ ____--- 4 wae es Rates tienckd ace biceakts cate 


Total man-years 








Total military personnel 


EXPENDITURES AND OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. SHepparp. What is your unexpended balance as of the present 
time? 

Mr. Lorris. Expenditures through December 31, were $5,391,234 
against the appropriation of $12,250,000, or an unexpended balance 
of $6,858,766. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. What are the obligations involved? 
Mr. Lortis. Obligations totaled $6,154,000. 

Mr. Wicetesworru. As of the same date? 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. 


REDUCTION IN PERMANENT POSITIONS; AND INCREASE IN OVERTIME 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I notice reflected on page 3 of your justifications 
the total number of permanent positions for 1955 is 1,681 estimated 
and 1,585 estimated for 1956. In what period did you make that 
change? 

Mr. Lorrts. The 1,681 reflected in the fiseal year 1955 column is 
the total number of positions that were occupied at any time during 
the fiscal year. Our estimates represent the phasing down in certaim 
activities and the establishment of new positions in new activities 
created under Reorganization Plan No. 6. 

Mr. SuepparD. [| notice reflected on page 3 of your justifications 
payment above basic rates. 1955 reflects $215,000 and 1956 $205,000, 
contemplated. What do you have to say about that? 

Mr. Lorrtis. That is largely overtime. The Congress increased the 
overtime rates this past year. At the same time, we were making 
every effort to recuce the need for overtime work in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defease. The additional cost of the new legislation at 
the rate at which we were working overtime would have amounted to 
approximately $75,000. 

We have published instructions in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense to curtail drastically the use of overtime in order to absorb 
the additional costs under the new legislation and reduce costs overall. 
On that basis, we estimate we will require less money for overtime 
next year. 

Mr. SHepparD. Does the differential between the reduction in your 
permanent positions previously referred to and your overtime have 
any relationship? If so, to what extent? 

Mr. Lortis. To the extent that the reduction im permanent posi- 
tions represents a reduction in personnel, yes; that would have some 
effect. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Why do you reduce your personnel on the one 
hand and overtime pay on the other? 

Mr. Lortis. There are certain times when you cannot avoid over- 
time. 

Mr. Suepparp. I see. In other words, from a budgeting point of 
view, from what you have said, I conclude you consider there is a 
certain ratio of overtime that is inevitable; is that correct? 

Mr. Lorris. We have found, Mr. Chairman, that it is often more 
economical to pay overtime in certain categories than it is to provide 
the additional personnel on a full-time basis. 


INCREASE FOR TRAVEL 


Mr. SHEepparD. I notice the item of travel on page 4 of the justifi- 
cations. The estimate for 1955 is $636,000 and the estimate for 
1956 is $650,000. 

_ Wiiat’ are there in the travel requirements that necessitate the 
increase? What particular aspect of your work is requiring excessive 
travel as compared to 1955? 
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Mr. Lortis. The principal reason for increasing the estimate for 
travel for next year was based on a requirement of the research and 
development activities. They were a little late getting reorganized 
under Reorganization Plan No. 6—later than some of the other areas, 
The utilization of outside scientists and technical experts in the 
research field involves the use of travel money. The rate at which 
they are spending travel funds this year is not significant as to what 
their real requirements will be next year. 


INCREASE FOR TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I notice that you reflect an increase in your 
transportation of things, from $45,000 to $50,000. Does the same 
explanation you have just given us for travel apply to transportation 
of things? 

Mr. Lortis. No, sir. The increase in ‘“Transportation of things” 
is a reflection of a trend we have noticed in the last few months in 
the fiscal year 1955 in the increased cost of parcel post—the ship- 
ment of mail matter in excess of 4 pounds. The balance of the esti- 
mate is for the movement of household effects on permanent change 
of station for civilian employees. We have very little of that, but 
in 1956 there will be some employees in Mr. McNeil’s office in Paris 
who are due to come back to the States at the conclusion of their 
contracts, and we have provided for that in these estimates. 


INCREASE IN COMMUNICATION EXPENSES 


Mr. Suepparp. What is your explanation for the increase in your 
communication services? You had $261,000 in 1955 and estimate 
$268,000. It is a small increase, but why is it necessary? 

Mr. Lortis. I am not sure the $261,000 we have estimated for 
1955 is really going to cover our total communication expenses this 

ear. You will notice we actually spent $264,000 in 1954. We 

ave been studying the telephone situation in an effort to cut down 
the cost of communication services: The indication is we will require 
a little more than the $261,000 that we have indicated here for this 
year. The cost of postage, for which we reimburse the Post Office 
Department, is also included in this object class of expense. 


DECREASE IN OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. SHepparp. Under contractual services, in 1955 you have an 
estimate of $437,000 and for 1956, $400,000. You reflect a decrease 
of $37,000 for 1956 as compared to 1955. 

First, define “Other contractual services.” 

Mr. Lortis. “Other contractual services” includes the contingen- 
cies items for the Secretary of Defense, reimbursements to the General 
Services Administration for guard services, payments to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for FBI investigations in connection with personnel 
appointments, payments to the Army and Navy for storage and 
maintenance of motor vehicles owned by the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, the alteration and equipment repair and installation of 
security facilities, which is reimbursable to General Services Admin- 
istration, the Government’s share of the cost of employee life insur- 
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ance under Public Law 598, and special contracts, of a management 
type, that we enter into, such as: Procurement and statistical studies; 
cataloging, research, and analysis; and some scientific contracts for 
research and development, and for the weapons systems evaluation 
group. 
; Mr. SHEPPARD. Who is responsible for the employment of additional 
services that fall within the category of ‘Other contractual services’’? 
Who has the jurisdiction? 

Mr. Lortis. So far as entering into the agreements with the agen- 
cies concerned, that comes under my office, sir, generated by requests 
we receive from the various assistant secretaries as to their needs. 


ACTIONS TAKEN TO REDUCE SERVICES PERFORMED BY OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. SHepparD. How many, if any, requests have you refused to 
acknowledge during the past fiscal year? 

Mr. Lorris. I do not know that I could give you that answer 
offhand. 

Mr. SHepparD. Have there been any? 

Mr. Lortis. We do not agree to everything that is asked of us, if 
that is the nature of your question. If we have a request that is too 
costly, or in our opinion, can be accomplished in a more effective 
manner by some other method, we endeavor to work it out with the 
office concerned. I cannot recall offhand a specific example of any 
that we have not been able to resolve satisfactorily. 

Mr. SHepparD. Supply for the record at this point the amount of 
rejects out of the total requests. 

Mr. Lortts. Yes, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted later:) 


Requests for special contracts or services within the classification of ‘‘Other 
contractual services” initiated by the various assistant secretaries are sub- 
mitted to the Office of Administrative Services for entering into the contract or 
for procuring the services. Such requests are reviewed to determine whether 
funds are available within approved budget programs and whether the services 
to be provided justify the cost. Any recommendations of the staff of the Office 
of Administrative Services are discussed with the requesting office on an informal 
basis and, as a general rule, are resolved to the satisfaction of all concerned and 
the services procured or the contract entered into on this basis. Accordingly, it 
is not always possible to determine the exact economies or savings effected by this 
action. 

Examples of action taken by the Office of Administrative Services in connection 
with such requests include: 

SPECIAL CONTRACTS 


(a) The Office of the Assistant Secretary (Supply and Logistics) submitted a 
proposal for a contract to provide certain technical assistance in the development 
of a manual on surplus property disposal. Upon recommendation of the Office 
of Administrative Services it was determined that the project could be accom- 
plished by the regular staff of the Office of the Assistant Secretary (Supply and 
Logistics) without the need for an outside contract at an estimated cost of $22,500. 

(6) The Office of Cataloging, Standardization, and Inspection submitted a pro- 
posal for a contract to provide certain technical services in connection with the 
identification and refinement of item descriptions incident to the accelerated cata- 
loging program. The cost of such a contract was estimated to be approximately 
$255,000. After analysis by the Office of Administrative Services it was deter- 
mined that the services should be performed by civil-service personnel at a cost of 
a $200,000 or $50,000 less than had been estimated for an outside 
contract. 
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ALLOCATION AND ALTERATIONS OF SPACE 


Requests for space or for alterations and renovations are reviewed on the basis 
of strict functional standards. When it is determined that no utilitarian purposes 
would be served by the approval of the request, alternative proposals are suggested 
or the request disapproved. Although no records are maintained in such cases 
it is estimated that requests for such alterations amounting to at least $25,000 
were not approved. 


REIMBURSEMENTS TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION FOR GUARD SERVICES 


Upon the recommendation of the Office of Administrative Services, it was deter- 
mined that the special security facilities, including guard services, for the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary (Research and Development), Assistant Secretary (Appli- 
cations Engineering) and Office of Special Operations could be eliminated. This 
action resulted in a reduction of requirements for funds to reimburse the General 
Services Administration for guards amounting to approximately $20,000 for the 
balance of fiscal year 1955. Similar action was taken last year with respect to 
special guard services for the immediate Office of the Secretary of Defense resulting 
in a reduction in the cost of guard services of approximately $10,000. 


AMOUNT BUDGETED FOR EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepprarp. I notice here the item which has to do with equip- 
ment. The estimate for 1956 is $68,000. What type of equipment is 
necessary for procurement to that degree? 

Mr. Lortis. That is all for the replacement of equipment that is 
worn out and no longer reparable. It includes adding machines, 
calculators, chairs, desks, filing cabinets, mimeograph machines, and 
typewriters. 


NUMBERS OF CIVILIAN AND MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiae.eswortn. I am not clear with regard to your personnel 
figures. Civilian personnel for 1956 is 1,585 as compared with what 
figure in the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Lorris. 1,585 full-time civilian positions for fiscal year 1956 
is about the same number that we have this year, and about the same 
as our actual employment this year. 

Mr. WiaeGLeswortu. It looks from table 3 as if we have 1,681 this 
year. 

Mr. Lortis. Yes. The 1,681 represents the number of positions 
that were occupied at any time during the year, all of which were not 
occupied concurrently. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. Then am I correct that the correct employ- 
ment figure for fiscal year 1955 is 1,584 as compared with 1,585 in the 
fiscal year 1956? 

Mr. Lortis. Yes. The full-time civilian employment on Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, was 1,584 and the estimated employment on June 30, 
1955, and June 30, 1956, will be 1,585. 

Mr. WicGcLeswortH. On top of that you have 567 military per- 
sonnel for the current fiscal year and you want to increase to 571 in 
1956? 

Mr. Wyturer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. So that gives you a total of 2,156 persons in 
1956 compared with 2,151 im the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Wyte. Yes, sir. 
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INCREASE FOR OFFICE OF PROPERTIES AND INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. WieeLeswortH. Looking at table 6, I notice in dollars an 
increase in the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Properties and 
Installations from $466,312 in the fiscal year 1954 to $624,800 in 
fiscal year 1955, to $649,800 in the fiscal year 1956. Why is there such 
a substantial increase in that Office? 

Mr. Lortis. The Assistant Secretary for Properties and Installa- 
tions is just organizing this year his staff required in the maintenance 
field and the personnel we are employing with the funds provided this 
year will be on the rolls for the entire fiscal year 1956. 

’ Mr. WicGLeswortH. Do you mean that the increase in dollars 
represents no increase in personnel? 

Mr. Lorris. No increase in personnel above that which he will 
have by the end of this year. Assistant Secretary Floete has author- 
vation for a few additional personnel but he does.not have them all 
on his payroll yet. 


INCREASE FOR OFFICE OF APPLICATIONS ENGINEERING 


Mr. WieeLeswortH. How about the Assistant Secretary for 
Applications Engineering, which shows an amount in 1954 of $171,105, 
and an estimate for 1955 of $376,300, and an estimate for 1956 of 
$459,900? 

Mr. Lorris. Substantially the same reason applies there, Mr. 
Wigglesworth. The applications-engineering function, as you know, 
was new in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, when established 
by Secretary Wilson. Assistant Secretary Newbury has not recruited 
all of the engineers that he feels are needed, but we expect to have 
them all on the rolls by the end of this year. There is no additional 
recruitment planned in fiscal year 1956. 


INCREASE FOR OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. WieeieswortH. The Assistant Secretary for Research and 
Development shows an increase, an inerease from $1,694,900 in 1955 
to $1,703,700 for the fiscal year 1956. Why the increase? 

Mr. Lorris. Under the Assistant Secretary for Research and 
Development there is also the Weapons System Evaluation Group. 
They have an authorized strength in excess of their actual payroll at 
the present time due to difficulties in recruiting qualified scientists 
needed for evaluation work of this nature. That factor, plus the 
additional travel that I mentioned before, accounts for the additional 
funds provided in that area next year. 


INCREASE FOR HEALTH AND MEDICAL OFFICE 


Mr. WiaeLeswortu. The Assistant Secretary for Health and 
Medical matters increases from $102,700 in 1955 to $111,800. Why 
that increase? 

_Mr. Lortis. Assistant Secretary Berry had decided to appoint a 
civilian deputy in lieu of the military officer who has been serving in 
this position. These estimates provide for the salary of the civilian 
Deputy Assistant Secretary. 


« 
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TOTAL EMPLOYMENT IN THE OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENsz 


Mr. WiceLeswortH. What were the overall figures for the Office 
of Secretary of Defense as of June 30, 1953, and as of June 30, 1954? 

Mr. Loris. The dollar figure, sir? 

Mr. Wiac.eswortu. The personnel. 

Mr. Lorris. I do not have with me the June 30, 1953, figures, 
but as of January 20, 1953, when Mr. Wilson became Secretary 
there were 1,876 civilians and 726 military, or a total of 2,602. Re. 
ductions were accomplished to the level of employment on ‘December 
31, 1954, of 1,584 civilians and 567 military, or a total of 2,151. 

Mr. Wice.Leswortn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lortis. While we have added people in some areas, our fete of 
decline has more than offset the additions so that the net result, has 
been a reduction in personnel since January 1953 of approximately 
292 civilians and 159 military, or a total of 451 in programs financed 
by this appropriation. 

Mr. WieeLesworru. Well, you have reduced something like 20 per. 
cent in your total personnel. since Mr. Wilson took over. Are we to 
assume that this is as far as you contemplate being able to go, or are 
there further reductions in prospect? 

Mr. Lortis. We are still working at the problem. We do not fore- 
see at this time any major reductions such as were effected in the last 
18 months, but the Secretary is very desirous of effecting further econ- 
omies and reductions in staff and we are working hard at it. I do not 
know why we would assume that this cannot be done. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mauwon. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. In view of the interrogation by the other members of 
the committee, I think that will suffice as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Miter. I have no questions. 

Mr. Davis. I have no questions. 

Mr. SHepparp. Thank you, Mr. Loftis, very much. 


WEDNESDAY, Fresruary 23, 1955. 
OrricE oF Pusiic INFORMATION (SALARIES AND EXPENSES) 


WITNESSES 


D. WALTER SWAN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 

C. HERSCHEL SCHOOLEY, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFOR- 
MATION 

J. A. WYLIE, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
| : 


Appropriation or estimate. __- $450, 000 $500, 000 $500, 000 


Unobligated balance, estimated savings.............-...------ —11, 356 PC a4 





Obligations incurred 438, mH | 
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Obligations by activities 


Public information: 
























FORA ths che, sisen ih Grd. bid ww pi add aac oiaton tele AAs tbe $438, 644 
Tie te tod en enna derided: anil becein cheap 500, 000 
Ye tere 6 eh ko oa darn ie coe at aa adn i een omen 500, 000 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions. ---..........-.--.------ 77 70 | 70 
Average number of all employees. --..-...------------------ -| 65 64 | 66 
Number of employees at end of year_....-.-..--.---.-.------- 57 70 | 70 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
ee ican tae nnk on uw arta ane neg e at $5. 701 $6, 113 $6, 163 
Bh WURUEE ee heh Sih iain 6 ns Side iis duh ii ct GS-8.0 GS-8.7 GS-8.7 
Ql Personal services: 
Pi ia ois nos ence cee cesesusseeunacen $368, 526 $390, 800 $402, 780 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_-_-__....-....-.-- 1, 254 | 1, 600 1, 620 
Payment above basic rates........-...-.-----.-------- 9 1, 000 1, 000 
ORE BIE GV OINE.. «0. os. ici nin na ccndedncsedceees 369, 789 393, 400 405, 400 
ey, | be oe ns cee Pe ‘ 8, 422 15, 000 15, 000 
03 Transportation of things-_ 3, 000 3, 500 3, 500 
04 Communication services -- oan A 30, 196 35, 000 35, 000 
we ll gy ee a 200 | 200 
06 Printing and reproduction....-...-..-.--.-..-...--.---.-- 921 7, 000 | 7, 000 
1 CORO GI IIE icin nncnie bac ducsuiedmangansoes 7,773 | 15, 000 10, 000 
Ot Baer oc. Se eto cncacacansceeane 14, 846 15, 000 15, 000 
CO a sh cennakdytenrheney 3, 048 15, 000 8, 000 
10 * Fe oe ccc scen ate ebaty ckeccuntecuss 468 900 900 
Cn i ule buen aendetinnene 438, 644 | 500, 000 | 500, 000 
Analysis of expenditures 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
Obligated balance brought forward. _...............--...---_- $29, 401 $35, 634 $85, 634 
Obligations incurred during the year_..................-.-.--- 438, 644 500, 000 500, 000 
468, 045 535, 634 585, 634 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years... ........-.....---- Pb G toc dess litte ddl sde dag kd 
Obligated balance carried forward__................-.....-..-- —35, 634 —85, 634 —135, 634 
Wena kk ein cute lt Jetted. 430, 478 450, 000 450, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
ed 406, 221 420, 000 410, 000 
Out of prity atretionimations..........20.. 22.2.2 l ele. 24, 257 30, 000 | 40, 000 





Mr. SHepparD. The next item that we have is “Salaries and ex- 
penses, Office of Public Information, Department of Defense.” 

Our witness is Mr. Walter Swan, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs, accompanied by Mr. Herschel Schooley, Director, 
Office of Public Information, and Mr. J. A. Wylie, Director, Budget 
and Finance Division, Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Swan, do you have a prepared statement that you wish to 
present to the committee? 

Mr. Swan. Yes, I do. 

Mr. SuepparD. You may proceed with it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Swan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in 
support of the 1955 appropriations Secretary Wilson made two 
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appearances before the House Appropriations Committee. One was 
on behalf of the $29 billion overall appropriation, and the second jy 
connection with the $3.5 million limitation on public-informatioy 
activities within the Department of Defense. This is illustrative of 
the importance he attached to the information program. 

On March 31, 1954, Mr. Wilson testified before this committee and 
advised it that— 

It is my conviction, based on the experience of the past year, that we can carry 

out this program with substantially less people and at less cost to the Government 
than is now the case. , 
He thereupon recommended that public-information expenses be 
limited to $3.5 million instead of the $4.5 million requested earlier 
This $3.5 million included $500,000 for the Office of Public Information 
and a million dollars each for the military departments. 

Mr. Wilson testified: 

Even with this smaller amount of money, we believe we can conduct a compr- 


hensive public information organization and coordination program which will 
meet the needs of the Congress and the public. 


In support of that statement he volunteered that he expected the 
Office of Public Information to reduce civilian personnel from 70 to 
50, and military personnel, supplied in equal amounts by the 3 
services, from 75 to 39. 

The Office of Public Information complied almost to the letter with 
Mr. Wilson’s instructions, reducing. civilian employees by December 
31, 1954, from 70 to 56 and cutting back military support on approxi- 
mately the same date from 75 to 45. Fundwise, the Office of Public 
Information is operating within the $500,000 provided for this year. 

In further support of the program of providing a closely knit public 
information operation, with increased efficiency achieved by elimina- 
tion of duplications and overlapping functions, Mr. Wilson issued a 
new charter on July 30, 1954, based on the experiences of the past 
5 years in this field. The services fully concurred in this charter, and 
operations under it have proceeded with little incident. A Public 
Information Coordinating Council, meeting frequently, has dealt with 
general and interservice problems to insure a better accounting of 
trusteeship to both the American public and the Congress. 

Just recently, in an effort to prevent security lapses, the joint office 
has undertaken to work with the services in reviewing testimony givel 
in closed sessions before congressional committees prior to its publica- 
tion. The Air Force has been using this OPI review process for some 
years, and the new procedure will broaden the effectiveness of this 
program to include Army, Navy, and Office of the Secretary o! 
Defense. 

At the time of the presentation given a year ago by Secretary Wilson 
and Assistant Secretary Seaton, several members of the committee 
commented favorably on this program designed to improve the public- 
information operation. Mr. Mahon particularly referred to the his- 
tory of events in this direction and concluded by commenting: 


You cannot succeed without the dynamic leadership of the Secretary of Defense, 
and without the real support of the President. 


Mr. Wilson’s issuance of the new broad charter for public information, 
on July 30, 1954, documented his interest, determination, and purpose 
in this regard, 
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As Assistant Secretaryship for Legislative and Public Affairs was 
established under Reorganization Plan No. 6, and this position has 
been filled for the past 17 months by Mr. Seaton, who has just been 
named an Administrative Assistant to the President and terminated 
his Pentagon responsibilities on February 21, to begin his new assign- 
ment at the White House. 

As the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, I have respon- 
sibility for the supervision of matters in this field, including the Office 
of Public Information. Herschel Schooley is the Director of the Office 
of Public Information. Mr. Schooley supervises a staff, small by 
comparison with previous groups, to serve the entire Department of 
Defense at the seat of government. 

Each of the military services centralizes public-information activi- 
ties here in Washington, with the chief of the program in each service 
responsible to the civilian Secretary and the military Chief of Staff 
in each department. These organizations confine their attention to 
items of interest within their own service and make use of the con- 
solidated activities. Each organization coordinates its activities 
with the central Office of Public Information and assists the Office 
of Public Information to carry out its overall responsibility. The 
chiefs of the military information programs comprise the Public 
Information Coordinating Council and, under the terms of Mr. 
Wilson’s directive of last July 30, I am its Chairman. 

The appropriation, “Salaries and expenses, Office of Public Infor- 
mation,’’ provides funds to defray the expenses of the Office of Public 
Information, which is responsible for the preparation and dissemina- 
tion of material on military policies and operations here at the seat 
of government. 

Our mission is direct from Secretary Wilson. He has charged us 
with the responsibility to keep the people of the United States and 
the Congress apprised of what the Department of Defense does and 
is doing, and charges us with the assignment of giving the facts of 
trusteeship for the military security of our country, subject only to 
the limitations of legitimate military security. 

Mr. Schooley is with me here today and we are ready to fully explain 
the details of this program and to answer questions which the members 
of the committee may have. 


SUMMARY JUSIIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Suepparp. At this point in the record we will insert pages 3, 
6, and 7 of the justifications appearing under tab 2. 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE—JUSTIFICATION OF EsTIMATES, Fiscay 
YEAR 1956, SALARIES AND ExprEnsEs, OrFicE oF PusBLic INFORMATION, Dz. 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


‘ Summary of personal services 


Estimate, Estimate, 
Actual, 1954 1955 1956 


Total number of permanent positions. .............----.------ 77 70 
Average number of all employees 65 64 
Number of employees at end of year 57 70 





Average salaries: General schedule grades 4 $5, 701 $6, 113° 


Personal service obligations: 
RI $368, 526 $390, 800 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 7 1, 254 1, 600 
2 9 1, 000 


Total personal service obligations $369, 789 | $393, 400 | 


Payment above basic rates 


Analysis of personnel requirements (Revised 23 February 1955) 


" : | Estimated year end strength 
Employment Dec. 31, 1954 | June 30, 1955-56 


Civilian | Military | Total Civilian | Military | Total 


Assistant Secretary (legislative and pub- 
lic affairs) 
Office of the Director (Office of Public 
Information) 
Security Review 


Radio-Television Branch 

PeCeOsins DTAREN........00-ccnnace 

Magazine and Book Branch 

Joint Civilian Orientation Conference. 

National Organizations Branch 

Special Events Branch........-...---- 

Speakers and Public Appearances 
Branch 


SeB8ao 


on KOK NOF 


Summary of civilian and military personnel 


General schedule grades re re Fiscal year 


Ww POH ABDWHOKM ADH OH ee 
— 


Total permanent positions 
Deduct lapse 


Total man years 





Total military personnel 


— 
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OBLIGATIONS, EXPENDITURES, AND BALANCES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I notice reflected on page 1 of your justifications 
that in 1954 you had $438,644, the estimate for the fiscal year 1955 
is $500,000, and the estimate for the fiscal year 1956 is $500,000. 

What is the unexpended balance against your budget of $500,000? 

Mr. Wyuir. The unexpended balance as of December 31 was 
$318,153. Our obligations through December 31, 1954, were $210,600. 
The unobligated balance was $289,400 as of that same date. 

Mr. Wi1GGLEswortH. Could we have the expenditure figure again? 

Mr. Wyuier. Through December 31, 1954, expenditures totaled 
$181,847. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ADMINISTERING APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. In the second paragraph you say: 


On March 31, 1954, Mr. Wilson testified before this committee and advised 
it that, “it is my conviction, based on the experience of the past year, that we 
can carry out this program with substantially less people and at less cost to the 
Government than is now the case.” 

Who has the responsibility of handling these funds? Is the responsi- 
bility departmentalwise or is it lodged or vested within your Office? 

Mr. Swan. Our Office has $500,000 under the appropriation ‘‘Sal- 
aries and Expenses, Office of Public Information.” Each of the 
services has $1 million under the limitation contained in the appro- 
priation act. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR RELEASE OF INFORMATION 


Mr. SHepparpD. Along the same line, who has the authority for 
clearing the transcripts that become available for publicity purposes? 

Mr. Swan. Are you talking about security now? 

Mr. SHepparp. I[ am talking about any and all releases having to 
do with your Office. 

Mr. Swan. All the press releases channel from the services to the 
Press Branch of the Office of Public Information. Actually, Mr. 
Flynn is the Press Chief and Mr. Schooley is the Director of the 
Office of Public Information. 

Mr. SHepparp. How about the transcripts for security purposes? 

Mr. Swan. They go to Mr. Edgerton, who is also under Mr. 
Schooley. That is the Security Review Branch. Each of the 
services supplies people for that function. 

Mr. SHepparp. Who has the final responsibility? Who has the last 
word, your office or the services? 

Mr. Swan. Our office. 


ACTIVITIES OF HOMETOWN NEWS SERVICES 


Mr. SHepparp. An item was supplied to the chairman of the whole 
Appropriations Committee, Mr. Cannon, and there were some rather 
pointed questions connected with it. Perhaps you have already seen 
the article. It is entitled, “How to Collect Military Information.” 
The author is William Stucky, and the illustrations are by Donald 
Higgins. 

Have you had an opportunity to read the item? 
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Mr. Swan. No, I have not seen it, but I have an idea of some of 
the statements in the article. 

Mr. SHepparp. I will quote one of his comments: 

The Fleet Hometown News Center which ‘‘centralizes and standardizes’’ public 
information for the Navy and Marine Corps ‘‘dittoes’’ an average of 6,569 releases 
every working day, even when it means putting both military and civilian per- 
sonnel on night shifts to “keep the news from becoming stale.’’ 

Do you have any comments as to the specific number involved? 

Mr. Swan. Do you mean the 6,569? 

Mr. SHEepparD. Yes; 6,569. 

Mr. Swan. If it is the same thing I have in mind, I am sure that 
has been corrected by the Army. The Army Hometown News Service 
is an activity of that Department. This matter was called to our 
attention and we talked to the Army about it and asked them to take 
steps to correct it. 

Mr. SHepparD. The one that I referred to that had reference to the 
figure of 6,569 is reportedly emanating from the Fleet Hometown 
News Center. 

The article states: 

The Army Hometown News Center, which did not get started until 1951—and 
is just now ‘‘phasing in’’ the Second, Third and Fourth Armies—has a daily mail- 
ing rate of 9,043 copies of releases. (Neither of these figures includes plastic 
engraving plates, TV slides, or radio tapes which are not recommended for the 
neophyte collector anyway.) 

Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Swan. I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Forp. Would you have the witness explain what these opera- 
tions were, and are? 

Mr. Swan. The Hometown News is set up and designed to keep the 
hometown papers informed of what the men in the service are doing, 
or have done in the way of promotions and that sort of thing. The 
Navy has one at Great Lakes and the Army has one in Kansas City. 

Mr. SHepparD. That presents a rather interesting formula. In 
other words, the total, if the totals are correct as quoted here, and 
I do not know they are—— 

Mr. Swan. And I do not know either. 

Mr. SHepparD. But if you people have the responsibility of scrutiniz- 
ing this material, the releases and so forth, it would occur to me that 
you should have some knowledge as to whether these services that 
have been referred to here are in reality putting out that much stuff, 
and you should know what is in it. 

Mr. Swan. We have a general knowledge of what is in them. Ifa 
man makes a different grade or rating, the hometown newspaper is 
informed of his promotion. That is good for morale, we think. 

Let me say further one branch is under the Army and one is under 
the Navy. They have their own responsibilities to watch for waste 
and duplication. 


ADMINISTRATION OF FUNDS FOR PUBLIC INFORMATION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. SHepparD. Under section 722 of the bill reflected on page 322 
there is this language which I will quote: 


Funds provided in this act for public information and public relations shall not 
exceed $3,500,000. 
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I would assume from the language there that that was either di- 
rectly or indirectly admonishing your Department as to the scrutiny 
that should be applied to the series of releases, even in the field or 
otherwise, because the total as expressed here, if the total is correct, 
is approximately $4 million a year. 

Now, do you have a formula that flows from the jurisdiction of au- 
thority in your office out to the field offices that are releasing the ma- 
terial and in the amount that I have referred to; to wit, the Fleet 
Hometown News Center and the Army Hometown News Center? 
Do you have a formula that you issue to those people that guides 
them in the type of release they can handle? 

Mr. Swan. I would call it policy more than a formula, and that is 
through the Public Information Coordinating Council. We develop 
policy and the actual operations in the field are carried out by the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the Marine Corps. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What scrutiny do you apply? What investigation 
do youmake? What supervision do you apply to see that the language 
of the law that I just read as it applies to the $3,500,000 is actually 
being adhered to by the services that participate in that volume of 
appropriation? 

Mr. Swan. Each service is authorized to spend not more than 
$1 million out of their appropriations for public information and 
public relations purposes in accordance with the limitation. 

We provide policy guidance for the overall program and have 
always made it plain to them they have their responsibilities with 
respect to the $1 million limitation. We cannot possibly, with the 
small force we have, cover the entire world on a supervisory basis. 

Mr. SHeprarD. Due to the fact that you do not have the personnel 
to review the operations of the field function, that indicates to me 
that you do not have absolute scrutiny in the control of the $3,500,000 
as provided under the section that I have referred to. 

General Moore, do you wish to make some comment on this 
point? 

General Moore. Each service is required to report the operations 
charged to the $1 million limitation. In the event they were to 
exceed the limitation which is a legal one for each service, it would 
certainly reveal itself in the periodic reports which are received indi- 
cating for Army, Navy, and Air Force precisely how much is ex- 
pended in the public relations field. These reports include the charges 
for the military personnel detailed to the Office of Public Information. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You say that it includes the charge of the military 
personnel where they are operating in the field of public relations 
and releases? 

General Moore. Yes, because the services, unlike the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, do not have a specific appropriation for public 
information. The limitation of $3,500,000 is distributed by the 
Comptroller of the Department of Defense and provides $1 million 
to each of the services and $500,000 for the Office of Public Informa- 
tion. The latter is a specific appropriation in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Suepparp. At this point in the record, General Moore, do you 
feel that you can state to this committee that section 722 as reflected 
on page 322 of the bill is being accomplished? 
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General Moore. Judging from the reports submitted by the Army 
and the Navy and the Air Force tabulating the expenditures they 
have made under this limitation, you would assume that the provision 
is being complied with. If there be cases where the services have 
applied effort in this field and have not reported it, they have not been 
called to my attention, or, as far as I know, to the attention of Mr. 
MeNeil’s office. We have a tabulation for the fiscal years 1954, 1955, 
and 1956. It shows the distribution of the costs for public information 
activities for the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, and in the event 
this committee wishes that tabulation, it is available. 

Mr. SuHepparD. I do not think the question involved, General 
Moore, is a tabulation of the disposition of the $3,500,000 literally as 
such. It is a question of the absolute control over the expenditure 
of these funds and where that control is vested. 

I interpret from the answer that I have received up to now that 
the actual control is vested in your office? 

Mr. Swan. No, sir. We only have direct control of the $500,000 
provided in this particular appropriation. Each of the services has 
a limitation on funds available in other appropriations which may 
be spent of $1 million for public information. They have the respon- 
sibility for that $1 million limitation, and we only give them policy 
guidance. 

Mr. Wyttr. May I speak to that? 

Mr. SHepparp. I wish that you would because I would like to 
have that clear for the record. I would like to know who actually 
has control of the expenditure of the $3,500,000, and where that 
control is vested. That is what I am trying to establish. 

I have the answer so far that the Department here in the Pentagon 
is responsible for $500,000, and that the responsibility for the $1 
million that is intended for the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force 
is vested elsewhere. I am trying to establish who controls 
“‘elsewhere.”’ 

Mr. Wyte. When the limitation was established by the Congress, 
Assistant Secretary McNeil advised each Department of the amounts 
within this limitation that could be expended for public information 
and public relations activities. This authorization was submitted to 
the Comptrollers of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. They, in 
turn, allocate the funds to each of their commands, and establish the 
amount that can be spent for public information activities based on 
the authorization received from the Comptroller of the Department of 
Defense. 

The Departments submit quarterly reports based on data submitted 
by the various commands showing the actual expenditures and obliga- 
tions against the limitation. 

The expenditures and obligations are also audited by the audit 
agencies of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, respectively, and 
by the Comptroller General. The auditors from the General Account- 
ing Office actually review the reports in our office and check them 
against the findings of their field examinations as well. We also com- 
a an annual report at the close of the fiscal year showing exactly 

ow the funds were expended, in summary, and by each Department, 
during the year. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The average person, if he could take the releases 
per year volumewise would, in my opinion, look at the appropriation 
of $3,500,000 and say, ““What goes on in that sort of expenditures?” 
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OPERATIONS OF HOMETOWN NEWS CENTERS 


Now, I happen to know that there are a lot of newspapers that 
accept the releases of the military as far as the press is concerned for 
are, those releases so that the public can read them. Am I right 
in that: 

Mr. Scnoouey. Yes, sir; I am familiar with the magazine article 
which appeared in the February issue of Harper’s magazine. 

It points out the fact that the services—the Army, the Navy, the 
Air Force, and the Marines—all have a concern that the news of the 
activities of the men in the service gets into the hometown news- 
papers. They have set up operations to try to achieve that purpose. 

Let us take this particular example of the 6,600. Suppose that the 
Navy had a fleet operation in the Carribean, or a landing operation 
on San Clemente Island, off San Diego, and about 6,600 men partici- 
pated. While the operation was still underway and the item was 
newsworthy, the Navy would endeavor to try and process the release 
through the Fleet Hometown News Center at Great Lakes so that 
each paper would get a story about the servicemen of that community 
participating in that particular exercise. There is a definite element 
of timeliness in the operation. 

It is the responsibility of the services, within the $1 million made 
available, to determine where they want to concentrate their effort. 

The Navy, beginning in World War II, established the center at 
Great Lakes; the Army, about 3 years ago, set up a similar one at 
Kansas City; and the Air Force is handling it through the respective 
air commands. 

The releases themselves are standardized. They use a master copy 
and change the name, and perhaps include the parents’ name, if 
available, in order to add local interest to the item. 


EMPLOYEE NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. SHeprparp. On many military posts and Navy operations 
you have what is called employee papers. I picked one up not so long 
ago that was named ‘‘Air Foil,’”’ emanating from a depot that employs 
some 12,000 or 15,000 people. That has its origin on the post. I 
suppose that it is put together by the employees on the post. It will 
have to do with localized subjects of interest insofar as the personnel 
is concerned; that is, promotions, citations, and so forth. 

Mr. Scuootey. We are always careful that nonappropriated funds 
are used for such publications. 

Mr. SHepparp. In that field of operation you have no jurisdiction? 

Mr. Scnoo.ey. There would be no need. That is the responsibility 
of the service from which it originates. 

Mr. SHepparD. And would be a part of the $4 million that I referred 
to! 

Mr. Scuootey. If it is a policy matter, it comes from a particular 
service that has a problem. 


HANDLING OF CLASSIFIED INFORMATION 


Mr. Suepparp. There is one thing that is occurring that this com- 
mittee has discussed with those at the policy level, and perhaps we 
should discuss it with you. Quite frequently we have material pre- 
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sented to us that is stamped ‘“Top Secret,” that we have read in the 
newspapers 2 or 3 days prior to receiving it. 

Mr. Scnoo.tey. I assure you those things do not come in through 
normal processing and are not cleared through our Security Review 
Branch. 

Mr. WieeLteswortuH. Perhaps they ought to. 

Mr. ScnHootey. Just today our Security Review Branch received 
Secretary Wilson’s testimony, given before your committee several 
days ago. It had already been checked by his own office as well as 
by the comptroller’s staff. It comes to us for a final security check, 
and then comes back to your committee. 

Mr. SHEepparD. Frequently we pick up the press release of a 
certain columnist and it would appear to the unknowing that this 
columnist had agents who had access to information in the files of 
the military that were in a secret category. I am wondering if you 
have any comment to make on that. 

Mr. ScnHootrey. We ourselves read the NSC numbers sometimes 
with horror. Obviously, such information is not released through 
regular public information processes. 

Mr. Swan. Your point is, it appears to you as a reader that the 
information was handed to the man especially? 

Mr. SHepparp. That is not my interpretation. It would be the 
interpretation implied in the column, and a person not familiar with 
the operations of the Federal Government could not help but say— 
that person, from what he is saying here, certainly has inside informa- 
tion that other people cannot get. That construction cannot help 
but be drawn from the manner and phraseology of the column. 

Mr. Swan. A columnist likes to give the impression that he has 
something that someone else does not have. Reporters keep talking 
to people, and by putting 2 and 2 together they often come out with 
figures that sometimes hit pretty close. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASE IN POSITIONS 


Mr. SHepparD. With reference to the number of permanent posi- 
tions reflected on page 3 of your justifications, in pursuance of the 
comments quoted from Mr. Wilson: 

It is my conviction, based on experience of the past year, that we can carry 

on this program with substantially less people and at a less cost to the Government 
than is now the case. 
I notice in your actual 1954 it was 77; the estimate for 1955 is 70; and 
the estimate for 1956 is 70. That does not reflect a reduction compara- 
ble with the statement. Perhaps there is some explanation further 
embedded in the justifications which would clarify that issue. If 
there is, I wish you would present it. 

In other words, reflected on page 6 of your justifications as of 
December 31, 1954, your total was 101, and your request here is 115 
for 1955 and 1956 as of June 30. In other words, what I am asking: 
Mr. Wilson felt strongly enough about it to make a statement that 
was quoted. What is the necessity for the increase as reflected in 
your totals of 101 and 115? 

Mr. Swan. In our planning we have thought for some time that the 
Digest and Analysis function should come under the Office of Public 
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Information. That is now being done by the Army. It is an im- 
portant function but as of today we have not taken that over. That 
is in our plans for the coming year. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, taking on that additional workload 
you feel you will have to increase your personnel from 101 to 115; 
which is 14 places? 

Mr. Swan. That is right. 

Mr. Scnoouey. Last year Secretary Wilson said that he was going 
to insist that we cut our own personnel, both military and civilian. 

We followed his directive almost to the letter, and in so doing we 
found that we had reduced personnel in some categories more than 
we should have and this budget program provides for a redistribution 
of personnel in these areas as well as providing for the Digest function. 
Not all of the new positions will be used for that function. 

Mr. SHeprarpD. The amount, when one considers an appropriation 
of this character, is not a large one, yet when you take that statement 
on the one hand and look at the increase it does create a question. 

Mr. Scuoo.tey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparpb. Mr. Mahon? 


SECURITY REVIEW OF TESTIMONY AT HEARINGS 


Mr. Manon. I would like to ask Mr. Schooley this: You have been 
in the Department a long time, Mr. Schooley, and you are quite 
familiar with the techniques there? 

Mr. ScHoouey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think you have done a good job for the Department, 
for which I want to commend you. 

I was, frankly, a little disturbed, as were some of the other members, 
when we learned that these hearings were going to be screened by the 
Department of Defense. I mean, the hearings of the services were 
to be — before they were sent down for final clearance here and 
printed. 

Mr. Scnoo.ery. That is an honest concern, Mr. Mahon. Secretary 
Wilson’s idea was that we ought to extend the service which we had 
been providing for some years to the Air Force. It goes back to 1949, 
when the Air Force had a very regrettable incident involving the 
testimony of a general officer. Since that time the Air Force has been 
passing all of their testimony to our Security Review Branch for 
review by our experienced personnel who work with security prob- 
lems all of the time and might be able to provide technical guidance 
as to military information that should not be published in the official 
transcript of hearings. 

Frequently we were fortunate enough to catch them in connection 
with Air Force testimony. 

It was Secretary Wilson’s feeling that we ought to extend this 
service to the Army, Navy, and the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
which had not been using it, so he suggested that we do that during 
this present term of Congress. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think, Mr. Schooley, that this will make any 
revolutionary change in the subject matter of our hearings? 

Mr. Scuootey. I will give you an example, Mr. Mahon. The other 
day General Twining prepared a statement that he thought was 
going to be given in a closed session. Late in the evening before its 
delivery he was advised by the chairman of the Armed Services 
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Committee that the session would be open. Accordingly our security 
review staff was requested to go over some 15 pages of testimony 
prepared for closed session and sanitize it so that it could be given at an 
open session. 

The result of about 2 or 3 hours of work on the manuscript was to 
reduce it to about 11 pages of unclassified testimony which could be 
given in the open without security concern. That is an illustration 
of the type of service that our office attempts to give to authors of 
manuscripts of all kinds dealing with military information, as well 
as the review of congressional testimony. 

Mr. Manon. This new program, then, should not be construed as 
an attempt to gag the people who appear before the Committee to 
give testimony? 

Mr. ScHootery. Quite the contrary. There is no concern whatever 
for what General Ridgway might wish to say as Chief of Staff of the 
Army. Secretary Wilson has repeatedly said that he would certainly 
expect any service secretary or Chief of Staff to be most vocal in sup- 
port of that department, and their estimate of its value in the overall 
defense effort. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, this screening has to do solely with 
what should be printed and has reference only to the question of 
security? 

Mr. Swan. Any statement of that type would become a public 
statement. When any witness gets into a closed session you are at 
liberty to ask him anything you desire. 

Mr. Manon. I had hoped that that was the program planned. Of 
course, the Members of Congress do not want anything printed in a 
hearing or otherwise that would be injurious to the defense and 
security of the country. 

Mr. Scoootry. We have the same mutual concern. 

The program, Mr. Mahon, originated several months ago in con- 
nection with the revision of this existing directive. The matter of 
implementation did not come up until the session actually began. 
The plan was not new, but the issuance of the directive at this time 
did attract some attention. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 

Mr. SuepparD. Mr. Wigglesworth, do you have any questions on 
the subject matter we have just covered? 


MILITARY PERSONNEL IN OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Mr. WieeLeswortn. I understand that you have 45 military per- 
sonnel in your office now and that you intend to carry that same 
number in fiscal year 1956, that personnel being paid out of other 
funds; is that correct? 

Mr. Scuootey. Yes, Mr. Wigglesworth, the military personnel are 
provided by the military departments and the pay and allowances 
of these personnel are paid from appropriations made to the military 
departments. Such costs are chargeable to the limitations of the 
oe departments. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. The numbers are to be the same in both 
years, 45 in each year? 

Mr. Scnoouey. Yes, sir. That is approximately 15 from each 
military department. 
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REQUESTED INCREASE IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiaeieswortu. As to civilian personnel; in your office you 
have 56, and you want to increase that by 14, up to 70? 

Mr. Scnootey. Mr. Swan’s comment on that covered 

Mr. WiacLteswortn. That is correct, is it not; from 56 to 70? 

Mr. ScHoo.ey. Yes. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. That gives a total overall, if this request is 
approved, of 115 as compared to 101? 

Mr. ScHoo.tey. Yes, sir. 





EXPLANATION OF INCREASE 


Mr. WiaGLeswortu. You say that one explanation offered was that 
you are going to take over the Digest and Analysis Section from the 
Army? 

Mr. Swan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. How much personnel and how much money 
is in here for that? 

Mr. Scuooury. Based on the present size of the staff assigned to 
these functions in the Army we have estimated from 12 to 15 people 
would be required. 

We have envisioned performing with approximately the same size 
staff a service that would serve all three military departments as 
well as the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. From 12 to 15 people at $12,000? You have 
an increase here in personnel services on page 4 from $393,400 to 
$405,400, or $12,000. So I assume that the 12 to 15 people you will 
use in this digest and analysis work will be covered by this increase. 

Mr. Wyurr. No, sir. Employment in the Office of Public Informa- 
tion was reduced to 56 full time civilians on December 31, 1954. B 
the end of the fiscal year on June 30, we estimate employment will 
increase to approximately 70 civilians which will provide for the 
News Digest function. We expect actual employment to remain at 
approximately the same level through fiscal year 1956 with the result 
that there will be a slight increase in average employment from 64 
man-years in fiscal year 1955 to 66 man-years in fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Scuoo.tey. Referring again to our obligation figures, Mr. 
Wigglesworth, we obligated approximately $210,000 during the first 
half of the fiscal year and, if we were to continue at this same rate, 
our obligations would total approximately $420,000 or well within our 


budget. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortn. I understand that. I am trying to get at 
just what this increase reflects. 

Mr. Scnoo.ey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortuH. On page 6 I notice you are going to put two 
people in the Legislative and Public Affairs Branch, where you 
apparently have not had any before. 

You are going to increase your Press Branch from 20 to 24. 

You are going to increase your Pictorial Branch, from 10 to 12. 

d You are going to increase your Magazine and Book Branch from 
2 to 4. 
I am talking about civilian positions now. 
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You are going to increase your Speakers and Public Appearances 
Branch from 2 to 4. 

That does not seem to tie in with this Digest and Analysis Section 
explanation. ; 

Mr. Wyte. I can explain that, Mr. Wigglesworth. First, the 
two positions for the Assistant Secretary, Legislative and Public 
Affairs, provides for Mr. Swan and his secretary. Mr. Swan as the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary is assigned to public relations and public- 
information matters of the Department of Defense. We felt it was 
proper for his salary to be charged to the regular appropriation for 
the Office of Public Information and within the limitation provided 
by the Congress. 

At the time these estimates were prepared last September it was 
not definitely decided to the extent that this reorganization would 
affect the Office of Public Information because it was necessary for 
the military departments to make certain reductions in personnel 
staffs at the seat of government in order to comply with the Secre- 
tary’s directive to come within the $3% million limitation. 

At the time that these estimates were prepared, certain additional 
positions were provided in the schedules you have before you. Those 
schedules provided for augmenting the staff of the Office of Public 
Information which would offset partially the reductions in the de- 
partments. Since that time, however, it has been decided to take 
over the News Digest function, which would absorb the reduction in 
staff at the seat of the government. That is why there is some dis- 
crepancy in this schedule and the present proposal. 

Mr. WiGGLEswortH. Which is correct, the table 6 explanation or 
the Digest and Analysis Section explanation? 

Mr. Wyuir. The Digest and Analysis explanation, because we will 
have to redistribute approximately 13 positions to provide for that 
function. 


TRANSFER OF DIGEST AND ANALYSIS FUNCTION FROM ARMY 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. Is the Army making any reduction, as you 
take over this Digest and Analysis work? 

Mr. Wyte. I believe Mr. Schooley can speak on this matter as he 
is more familiar with the News Digest function in the Army. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. They did the work before. Now you take 
that off their hands? 

Mr. Wri. Yes, sir. It will be done at one central point at the 
seat of government in the Office of Public Information of the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. WiaGteswortu. That is in effect giving them a corresponding 
increase in funds to work with, is it not? 

Mr. Wyte. It would release additional funds under the limitation 
to field activities and. commands, where the military departments feel 
additional funds are required. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. You say your central office is limited to policy 
action. Do you handle correspondence? 
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Mr. Scuootry. Yes, sir. We have two people in our office who 
handle miscellaneous correspondence originating from the public, from 
press media, or from the epee 

Mr. WieGLeswortuH. But there are only two people out of the total 
that are engaged in that type of work? 

Mr. Scuoouey. Full time; yes, sir. That is our Public Inquiries 
Section. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. Do you issue press releases directly yourself 
here in Washington? 

Mr. Scuoouey. Yes, sir. All press releases that come from mili- 
tary sources here in Washington are released through our office. 

Mr. WieeLeswortTu. All releases by the Army, Navy, or the Air 
Force—— 

Mr. Scuooutey. Or the Marines or the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. Here to the Washington papers have been 
cleared by your office before they go to the press? 

Mr. Scuoo.ey. Yes, sir. All official releases. 

If the Army wants to announce a particular military exercise, the 
release comes in through Army channels. Likewise if the Navy wants 
to release a story on any of its activities, such as the Tachen Islands 
evacuation, the release would come in through the Navy channels to 
our office for clearance and issuance. 

Mr. WiaG.ieswortTu. I thought you indicated before that some of 
these releases that seemed very questionable to some Members of 
Congress were releases over which you had no control; that they 
came from the various services and not through your office? 

Mr. Scuoouery. Perhaps I should distinguish, Mr. Wigglesworth, 
between an official release and a story that might appear, written by 
a columnist or newsman from a source that we cannot identify. 
Such instances are not within the normal operations or procedures. 
We do not know about such stories until they appear in print. 


CONTROL OVER INFORMATION ACTIVITIES OF THE SERVICES 


Mr. WicgeLteswortH. How much control, if any, do you have over 
the $3 million setups in the services? 

Mr. Scuootry. Each of the services has a general or flag officer 
assigned to duties as Chief of Information. In the Navy it is Rear 
Adm. W. G. Beecher, who is most experienced in public information 
activities. He has been in it for 5 or 6 tours of duty, dating back to 
the 1930’s. He is in charge of the Navy program. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortu. He is in your office? 

Mr. ScnHootey. No, he is in his own office. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. In the Navy office? 

Mr. Scuootey. He is directly responsible for the Navy program. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. The question I am asking is what control, if 
any, your office has over the setups in the Army, Navy or Air Force. 

Mr. Scoootrey. The Army, Air Force and Marines also have very 
competent general officers assigned to these functions. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. I am asking how much control your office 
has over it. 

Mr. Scnoo.tey. As members of the Public Information Coordinat- 
ing Council, we meet and discuss problems and determine policies to 
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the best of our collective abilities. We meet daily, if necessary: 
semiweekly, or weekly, to keep ourselves current. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Does that include the respective organiza- 
tions within these $1 million limitations? 

Mr. Scnoouey. Each of the departments is responsible for comply- 
ing, as General Moore pointed out, with requirements of the Assistant 
Secretary (Comptroller) as to expenditures under the congressional 
limitation. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. I understand that. I am trying to get at 
your functions. Do you or do you not have anthing to say about the 
setup in the Army comparable to that which you give us on page 6 
for yen own Office, or is that something for the Army to decide on its 
own 

Mr. Swan. The answer is that they do it themselves, within overall 
policy guidance from the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. WiaeteswortuH. They do it? 

Mr. Swan. Yes, sir. We have policy control only. 

Mr. WicGieswortnH. I know that, but I want to know what the 
policy includes. Does it extend to organization? Does it extend to 
what divisions they may have in their setups, or how many people 
they may have in each of the divisions? 

Mr. Swan. In streamlining this last year, Mr. Wigglesworth, | 
would say the other services have cooperated with us. We have 
asked for their cooperation in reducing the staffs and functions at the 
seat of government. 

r. WiaGLeswortH. When the Army comes here later and says, 
“Here is our public information setup,” are we to understand you 
have been over the setup and that it has your approval, or are we to 
ee that it is a setup that the Army has thought advisable to 
create! 

Mr. Swan. It is their responsibility to defend their internal 
organization. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. You say it is an Army decision and not 
yours? 

Mr. Swan. We have endeavored to give policy guidance with re- 
spect to their organizations and the number of people required to pro- 
vide an integrated organization; and I feel they have cooperated with 
us in most cases. 

Mr. WiaciesworrH. But you have no authority to compel in any 
instance? It is a matter of recommendation which they may or may 
not agree to? 

Mr. Swan. I would say it is more a matter of recommendation than 
to compel; yes, sir. 


CONTROL OVER INFORMATION RELEASES IN THE FIELD 


Mr. WieeteswortsH. So far as releases of publicity that go out 
through the Army, Navy, or Air Force, outside the city of Washing- 
ton, are concerned, you have no specific control through your office 
at all; is that correct? 

Mr. Swan. Well, they are supposed to clear, but there have been 
cases where they have not cleared. 

Mr. Wicetesworts. I am talking about releases from the field. 
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Mr. Swan. Those are under the jurisdiction of the chief of that 
service. 

Mr. WiceteswortsH. That is what I am asking you. You have 
nothing to say about those. You do not clear any of those releases 
at all? 

Mr. Swan. That is right, sir. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. WiGeLeswortH. Will you furnish, please, for the record a re- 
vised table 6, so that we can see what the actual setup now contem- 
plated is as compared with the present one? 

Mr. Swan. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to may be found on p. 638.) 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. That is ali, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Ford. 


ADMINISTRATION OF LIMITATION ON PUBLIC INFORMATION AND PUBLIC 
RELATIONS ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea, Mr. Swan, how much this report- 
ing system costs for each of the 3 respective services to make sure 
that they live within this $1 million limitation? 

Mr. Swan. I have heard various estimates of the cost. 

The question is whether to provide more money to operate with all 
the things they need, or to do it the way they are doing it now under 
this limitation? 

Mr. Forp. What kinds of forms and what procedures are followed 
to insure this compliance? 

Mr. Swan. I have talked with the chiefs of the services but I think 
Mr. Wylie can probably provide the details on the actual accounting 
procedures and reports that are submitted on public-information 
activities. 

Mr. Forp. That $1 million limitation is supposed to account for 
every Man on every post, camp, and station who has anything to do 
with public information? 

Mr. Swan. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Whether it is 10 minutes 

Mr. Swan. Worldwide. 

Mr. Forp. Or whether it is 8 hours or 12 months a year? 

Mr. Swan. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. How reliable do you think that reporting system is? 

Mr. Swan. I think it is as reliable as the services can make it but, 

under the circumstances, I do not think they are getting all the costs 
that should be attributed to public information or public relations. 
_ Mr. Forp. That would be my impression. It would be a totally 
impractical thing to make any accurate accounting of this kind. If 
you go from a camp, to a station or to a post, undoubtedly you will 
find there are individuals, civilians and military, who sometimes during 
each day or during each week perform some public-information 
function. 

Mr. Scuootey. This limitation, Mr. Ford, was imposed 4 years ago 
at the time the level of expenditures was approximately $12.3 million 
compared with requests totaling approximately $15.6 million. The 
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Congress established the limitation as a means of achieving reductions 
in expenditures for these purposes. 

Mr. Forp. I know why the limitation was imposed, but I am won- 
dering whether or not, there is strict compliance; and, if there is strict 
compliance, whether it is practical. 

I should like to have something for the record as to the amount of 
cost that is involved in insuring, to the best of the services’ ability, 
compliance with the limitations. 

Mr. Swan. I have never heard an exact figure, but it has been indi- 
cated that it is costly. 

Mr. SHepparp. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What would you consider, in the position you 
occupy and with your background of experience, would be the advis- 
able procedure? Would you be in favor of the one without limitation, 
to take the limitation off? 

Mr. Swan. I have given a great deal of thought to this in the year 
I have been here. I think there has been great progress made in 
the Department of Defense in the integrating of these services, and 
I think we have enjoyed a great deal of cooperation from the services. 
I am not sure all will agree with me on this, but you asked for an opin- 
ion and I will give it to you: I would like to see a trial year given to 
the services—but to do that you have to about double the expenditure 
authority for these functions. 

We took a quick check on that recently and it was estimated that 
requirements would increase from approximately $3.5 million to 
$7.2 million. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Sheppard, would you yield? 

sore SHEPPARD. Yes, he has answered my question. Go right 
ahead. 

Mr. Forp. Did I understand you to say that if the limitation were 
taken off the allowance would go from $3.5 million to—what figure? 

Mr. Swan. About $7.2 million. 

Mr. Forp. Why does that follow? 

Mr. Swan. You raised the question as to the reliability of charges 
against the limitation. It has been estimated that if all charges for 
personnel assigned to public information activities were reported they 
would amount to approximately $7.2 million. 


OPERATION OF LIMITATION 


Mr. Forp. That leads me to this conclusion, then: That you are 
not living within the limitation. I must say at this point that I do 
not think the limitation is doing the job that the Congress intended. 
So far as I am personally concerned I do not think the limitation 
should exist, because it is not practical. 

Mr. Swan. It is a question of how far you wish to pursue it. As 
I said before, I think there is enough trust between all of us now that 
you might give it a year’s try. 

Mr. Forp. Suppose the limitation were removed. Does that 
necessarily mean on every post, camp and station there will be added 
people doing public relations? 

Mr. Swan. I do not believe so. The Army, for example, is the one 
which seems to be restricted the most under the limitation. They 
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have allocated $3,000 for handling public information activities at 
West Point for a year. That seems little enough to handle all the 
activities at the military academy in 1 year. 

Mr. ScHoouey. As a result of that they have just a fractional man 
charged to the limitation. 

Mr. Forp. If you take the limitation off what it will amount to, 
then, is simply a different allocation of the people that are involved? 

Mr. Swan. Possibly so, yes. 

Mr. Forp. The net effect of the limitation is that there is not a full 
compliance with the intent of Congress. 

Mr. Swan. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. It would seem to me we are not accomplishing what we 
want. I think personally that it is desirable to have a good public 
relations program in the three services and the Department of Defense. 
What we are doing is imposing false limitations, which are being 
avoided at a costly expense of both manpower and dollars. 

Mr. SHepparD. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Swan, if the limitation were taken off you do not 
believe there would be any change in the operation of public informa- 
tion in the Army, Navy, and Air Force except the abandonment of this 
reporting system; is that correct? 

Mr. Swan. I think that is a fair statement to make; yes. 

Mr. WiegeieswortH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Wieateswortu. I think the reason for the limitation in the 
first place was the feeling that there had been great abuse in the field 
of public information; that there had been a great deal put out that 
instead of being helpful was directly cai ie all concerned. It 
was the desire to pull things down to manageable proportions that led 
to this limitation. 

I should like to ask you: What study, if any, have you made to 
convince yourself that the work now being done under the head of 
public information is in fact public information work and that it does 
not include a good deal of extraneous work that Congress never 
contemplated should be included? 

Mr. Swan. Let me say, Mr. Wigglesworth, we have to go back to 
the time when they set up the Assistant Secturary of Defense for 
Public Affairs, which Mr. Seaton occupied as the first incumbent. 
I understand prior to that there was not too much coordination 
in that area. I think that Mr. Seaton did a remarkable job in 
coordinating both the public affairs and the legislative activities of the 
Department of Defense. I can see a great deal of progress within 
the last 15 to 18 months, which is just about the time that Congress 
created the new office. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

_ Mr. Forp. Is Mr. Wilson aware of this circumvention of the 
limitation? 

Mr. Scuoouey. He is aware, gentlemen, of the fact that it is one 
subject on which there is unanimity among the services. 

Mr. Forp. That there is circumvention? 
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Mr. Scuooury. That there is a desire on their part to have th 
limitation removed. They may vary in their degrees of opinion 
other matters. On that subject they are in full accord. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Gentleman, in the capacity in which you function, 
knowing that there is a circumvention of procedure I would assum: 
that the Secretary of Defense would also know. Is that an imprope 
assumption upon my part? 

Mr. Swan. Well, let us put it: He knows the hardships of th 
limitation. 

Mr. Miuier. Will you amplify that? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Just a minute. That is not quite answering my 
question, my friend, with all due respect. I do not want to take an 
arbitrary position, but I can only assume that where something occur 
of an irregular character that falls within the purview of your knowl. 
edge—meaning by that the gentlemen in charge of the Department— 
where an act of Congress is being circumvented, the Secretary of 


Defense would be advised of it. What later action he might take§ 


would be vested in him, of course. 

You do not want me to assume at this time that the Secretary of 
Defense does not know that the act is being circumvented, do you, 
gentlemen? 

Mr. Swan. He knows it is a hardship on the services. They have 
complained bitterly about it. 

Mr. SHepparD. But you know that the operation is being circun- 
vented? You know that? 

Mr. Swan. No, I do not know that. I am just telling you what the 
services tell us. They say they cannot live under the limitation. 


I do not know it to be a fact that they are not counting all the bodies | 


as they answer a telephone or an inquiry, that should be charged to 
the limitation. 

Mr. SuepparpD. Then your answer to Mr. Ford that the operation 
was in that field was an assumptive conclusion upon your part? 

Mr. Swan. I would say, ‘‘Yes.” 

Mr. SHepparp. Go right ahead. 

General Moore. Mr. Chairman, may I make a remark at this time’ 

Mr. SHEepparp. Yes. 

General Moore. I have worked with this appropriation since it 
began. I have worked with limitations imposed by this committee 
for some 20 years. The Office of the Comptroller and the Office oi 
the Secretary of Defense, do not take lightly limitations included in 
appropriation acts upon the use of funds. 

I have heard intimations for the last 2 or 3 years that this limitation 
was extremely difficult of administration, but I have heard no admis 
sion or definite indication that this limitation was not being adhered to 
to the fullest practical extent possible. When I say “practical” I call 
to mind one situation. For example, if a Member of Congress writes 
a letter to a commanding officer in the field the question arises im- 
mediately as to whether the reply, however mandatory that reply 
may be, falls in the public information field, and under this limitation 
or not. Under various circumstances if the local commanders deter- 
mine that the reply to that letter has an aspect other than public 
relations, that it is a letter in the normal course of events, I think 
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that would not be construed by this committee as a violation of this 
limitation, if he did not charge the time of the person preparing the 
letter to the limitation. Such items as that are involved in this 
question. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think there is a line of demarcation, however, 
because while I am not conversant with the communications of my 
colleagues insofar as my office is concerned if I address a communica- 
tion to a commander it falls in the guise of an official communication 
and is in no manner public relations. 

General Moors. There have been those in the field who have 
claimed that all such replies should be answered in the public infor- 
mation section of their field offices and thereby by their own deter- 
mination get themselves under a limitation until they are advised 
otherwise. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. It is my opinion that any circumvention, if there is 
such, is purely unavoidable. It is completely impractical to take 
into account all of the people on all of the posts, camps, and stations 
who do some part of their work in public information. 

I do not think—and I certainly assume—that anyone is intending 
to circumvent the limitation. I have just tried to point out that in 
my opinion it was completely unavoidable, particularly if you want 
strict adherence to a provision in the last appropriation act. 

I would, however, like to have for the record or at least for the 
committee’s surveillance the various reporting forms and a state- 
ment as to how they are collected and how frequently. If it is im- 
practical to put them in the record then the committee ought to 
have them. I would like to have such copies for my own personal 
information. 

Mr. SHEepparD. Will you supply the information to the secretary of 
the committee, and at the time if it is not voluminous we will make it 
a part of the record and if it is we will make it available for the com- 
mittee members to see, if that meets with your approval, Mr. Ford. 

(The material was supplied for the use of the committee.) 

Mr. Forp. In addition I would like the best estimate from each of 
the services as to the cost of the reporting systems. 

Mr. Swan. All right, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The costs of administering the limitation on public information and public 
relations activities contained in the Department of Defense Appropriation Act 
are estimated at approximately $323,000 for the fiscal year 1954. These expenses 
include estimates of the following costs: Recordkeeping at all levels, reporting of 
data required in the administration of the limitation, charges incident to the 
cone and allotment of funds, and internal audits within the military depart- 
ments. 

Instructions and regulations issued by the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
and each of the military departments, together with forms used in the collection 
of cost data, are attached. 

Mr. Swan. Do you also want an estimate of the other? You say 
an estimate of the reporting system. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. The cost of it. 

Mr. Swan. Do you also want an estimate of what it would cost 
without the reporting system? 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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PUBLIC INFORMATION SCHOOLS 


Mr. Forp. Turning to another subject, do these public information 
schools which the Army and Air Force have come under your 
cognizance? 

Mr. Swan. No; they do not, sir. We have discussed these school 
in the public information coordinating council. Apparently public 
information subjects are covered as a 2- or 3-hour course in one of the 
schools. It is not emphasized to any degree, if that is what you ar 
getting at. It is just a lecture, as Peekaods it, from top people 
in the field. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that the Army during calendar 
year 1953, and I think subsequently, has had a public information 
school at Fort Slocum. 

Mr. Swan. Mr. Schooley knows about that. 

Mr. ScHoo.ey. Shortly after the establishment of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Forrestal authorized the establishment o/ 
an Armed Forces information school at Carlisle Barracks, which was 
later transferred to Fort Slocum. 

At the direction of Congress, 2 years ago, the Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel) under Dr. Han- 
nah, made a study of the effectiveness of the Fort Slocum School and 
the degree of interservice use that was being made ofit. It was found 
at that time that the Air Force favored it in principle but had no 
current needs. The Navy favored it in connection with public infor- 
mation training, but did not favor it so far as the troop information 
or troop education operations were concerned. So, in effect, it was 
an Army school only and has been for the past year and a half. 

Mr. Forp. The Army School for Public Information is now in 
existence at Fort Slocum? 

Mr. Scuoouey. Yes, sir. It is no longer an interservice school. 

Mr. Forp. I have heard rumors that the Air Force has now set 
up its own public information school; is that correct? 

Mr. Scuootey. They have found a subsequent need for that 
training, subsequent to the decommissioning of the interservice 
school. That also goes for the Navy in a modest way. 

Mr. Forp. Do you know where those separate installations are 
located? 

Mr. Scnoouey. The Air Force at the Air University, I believe. 

Mr. Forp. Where is that? 

Mr. Scuootey. That is at Maxwell Field in Alabama. ‘The 
Navy is at Great Lakes, where they already had a journalist school 
for enlisted men as a part of the operation of the Fleet Home Town 
News Center. 

Mr. Forp. Do the schools for public information in the 3 services 
come out of their $1 million limitation? 

Mr. Scnootey. They are financed from information and education 
funds since it is considered a training function. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the $1 million limitation in each of the 
3 services does not in any way whatsoever affect the public information 
school setups in each of the 3 services? 

Mr. Scnootey. If regular public information officers serve as 
instructors or faculty members, their pay and allowances would 
continue to be charged to the limitation. 
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Mr. Forp. Do you or does your office have any surveillance or 
direction over these public information schools? 

Mr. Scnoo.tny. We did over the interservice school at Fort Slocum. 
Since there is no interservice school, the Chief of Information of each 
military department has policy responsibility for the integrity of the 
curriculum in each school. 

Mr. Forp. Do you think those schools are worthwhile? 

Mr. Scuoouey. I certainly do, because the entire career of a man 
in uniform is a constant training and schooling process to enable him 
to do whatever job he is doing better. 

Mr. Swan. Mr. Ford, | would like to comment on that, too. In 
our Public Information Coordinating Council we had a discussion on 
that. I asked the Information Chiefs if they had such courses at 
West Point and Annapolis and if they planned to have them at 
Colorado Springs, and the answer was, “No.” We had quite a discus- 
sion on it. I was fortunate enough once to take a course under Profes- 
sor Rothesberger, who is a recognized authority in this field. I think 
the services could benefit by the inclusion of such a course in the regular 
curriculum at the service Academies. Many benefits would undoubt- 
edly be derived under capable instructors. 

Mr. Forp. Our committee in 1953, when considering the Army 
budget for fiscal 1954, found that the situation at Fort Slocum was 
anything but desirable. The cost of maintaining the installation, 
the ratio of teachers to pupils, and other factors were very, very 
unsatisfactory. In fact, as I recall—and I believe Mr. Miller will 
feel the same way—we strongly recommended in the committee report 
that the school be abolished. I think that resulted in Dr. Hannah’s 
investigation. 

I do not know as of now, outside of what you have told us, what 
the status is. The situation, as I recall it in the hearings last year, 
was improved. 

When General Mudgett was up he was interrogated along those 
lines, and I think he explained the circumstances were much better 
than they had been. 

I see a need for Public Information training, but I think you have 
to keep your finger on the operation. I think that ought to be a 
function of your office. After all, you are the experts on this opera- 
tion. Unless you coordinate what each of the 3 services is doing 
they can go off. in 3 totally different directions. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Miller? 


CONCEPT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Mr. Miuuer. I am afraid I am a little confused, Mr. Secretary. 
Maybe I have a different idea as to what public relations consists 
of than your Department has. It never had crossed my mind that 
anybody would think that if a member of this committee or any 
Member of Congress, for that matter, wrote to some commanding 
officer out in the field that that was public relations. I would not 
assume that it was public relations if a member of the Agriculture 
Department wrote to some commanding officer and wanted to know 
what the situation was in that area. 
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In other words, if that is public relations then, of course, you hay. 
a much wider field covered by this limitation. 

But I have had the idea that public relations was to cover th 
functions that normally have been carried on by military personnd 
in getting out newspaper releases and taking certain cognizance of 
community requirements in areas where there are military installa. 
tions, and what you might call an advertising program, if possible, 
to put the services in as good a light and on as friendly relations with 
the general public as possible. It never occurred to me that it would 
take on the duties of the Adjutant General’s Department, or if 4 
mother wanted to know why her boy had not written, that would 
become a responsibility of the Public Relations Department. 

That used to be handled by the company commander or the first 
sergeant. Can you define for me what you consider to be public rela- 
tions and what it consists of? 

Mr. Swan. As to that sergeant who wrote the letter, if you could 
look back over some of those letters you would understand why we 
have - Inquiry Section now and a good letter going back to the person 
in reply. 

Mr. Miuuier. Sometimes the letters are so good they do not mean a 
thing. 

Mr. Swan. Maybe that is correct. 

Mr. Mitter. I thought the old days in the Army, when we had 
maybe one fellow who in addition to his other duties was looked upon 
as the lieutenant or captain who talked to the press, were days when 
we had better public relations than we have now, with all these experts. 

Mr. Swan. You may have a point there. 

We try to break the Office of Public Information into two major 
categories. In what may be referred to as public information activ- 
ities we have the Press Branch, the Magazine and Book Branch, the 
Pictorial Branch, and Radio and Television Branch. On the other 
side of the chart are the functions relating to what we have termed 
‘public affairs functions.”’ First, we have the Accreditation and 
Travel Branch which is responsible for providing the necessary creden- 
tials for reporters who want to go to foreign installations including the 
Far East. Our office checks them out and clears them through the 
services with the proper cards and credentials. 

Mr. Mituer. That is trips for representatives of the press, radio, 
and so forth, that you are talking about? 

Mr. Swan. That is right, to go to the Far East or to military 
installations in other areas. They have to have proper credentials to 
get in certain countries. 

The National Organizations Branch, another of the so-called 
Public Affairs functions is responsible for liaison with national organ- 
izations. The Speakers and Public Appearances Branches arrange 
for the appearance of speakers from the Department of Defense to 
address prominent groups throughout the United States. The 
Special Events Branch coordinates Armed Forces participation in 
civilian-military activities, such as Armed Forces Day. The Joint 
Civilian Orientation Conferences, another branch, is responsible for 
planning and arranging for these conferences which are attended by 
leading representatives of business, labor, education, and so forth. 
The Security Review Branch reviews for military security all informa- 
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have Mtional material—including pictorial—from military sources intended 
or dissemination through any public medium. The last would be 

’ the fithe Digest and Analysis Section. 

nef On the one side you have the public information functions and on 

e ofthe other, public affairs or public relations activities. 


alla. 








ible, FUNCTIONS OF DIGEST AND ANALYSIS SECTION 

with : ; ; 

ould Mr. Minter. What does the Digest and Analysis Section do? 
if gM Will you give us a little picture of that? 


Mr. Swan. They will review various papers from all over the 
country by watching certain stories, editorials, and similar items and 
then a digest will be prepared to summarize these findings. At 
the present time it comes out three times a day in the services. They 
also monitor television and radio programs to observe trends in these 
media. 

Mr. Mituer. You have, of course, in all the services an intelligence 
setup which briefs the command and also to a certain extent, I assume, 
the personnel at every post as to what is going on in the world. You 
do not consider that public relations; do you? 

Mr. Swan. No, sir. 

Mr. Miutuer. What is the need for this other analysis if you are 
vad Je getting that through G—2? 
on Mr. Swan. The operations of G—2 and what we are talking about 
ven are entirely different. What we do is watch editorial and columnist 
rts, He comment. 

Mr. Mriuer. For what purpose do you watch it? 
jor Mr. Swan. You then begin to know the trend of the thinking around 
iv- Me the country editorially. Some of the stories may be incorrect or 
he Je CONVey an erroneous impression and, if it is of a serious nature, we 
ver |) endeavor to correct it. 
ed Mr. Miuuer. In other words, if you think the public is being given 
nd # 280 erroneous impression about some activity of the service you 
n- /. Monitor what the press and radio and television is carrying? 
he Mr. Swan. That is right. 


ould 


first 
‘ela. 


yuld 
‘son 


in a 


he Mr. Miuuer. And you seek to combat anything you think is unfair, 
Is that the purpose? 
0, Mr. Swan. That is correct. Some columnist will put a different 


interpretation to it. Our office will watch it and correct it, if necessary. 
ry ff We have done that on several occasions. 


to Mr. Miuter. I can understand why that is important. 

Mr. Scnooutry. Unfair, or perhaps merely inaccurate, Mr. Miller. 
d Mr. Miter. I can understand that. I do not follow, though, 
a that public relations carries on down to the handling of the indi- 
re vidual family, such as replies to mothers, and the Adjutant General’s 


0 problems. I do not understand why you would think that a limita- 
e tion such as we have been discussing would have any bearing on the 
n letters written regarding individual servicemen or their families. 

t _ Mr. Swan. I would not say that we receive, in our office, all the 
° Inquiries coming to the Pentagon. Certain things are routed to the 
y fe Office of Public Information by other departments or other services 
i as subject matter that should be answered at our level. Certain 
‘ things require an answer from the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
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rather than a service. It might be an overall question of policy or, 
matter involving more than one service. 

Mr. Miter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHEepparRD. We will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorroy 
morning, gentlemen. 


TuurspDay, Fepruary 24, 1955. 


Mr. Manon. The committee will resume the hearing. Mr. Swan, 
we are pleased to have you and Mr. Schooley and others with us again 
today. 

Mr. Miller, I believe you were interrogating the witnesses when we 
adjourned yesterday. 


DEFINITIONS OF PUBLIC RELATIONS AND PUBLIC INFORMATION 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Mituer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have 1 or 2 more 
questions. 

I should like to refer back to what I think was the point at which 
we terminated, or approximately the point, yesterday. I believe | 
had said, Mr. Secretary, that it seemed to me rather important for 
this committee in deciding what we would consider reasonable 
expenditures on the public-information program to have a definition 
of just what public information consists. 1 believe you pointed out 
that it is a matter which is thought of differently by different indi- 
viduals and different organizations. 

Our vice chairman, Mr. Sheppard, has given me a definition here 
which has been taken from the World Book Encyclopedia. I will 
read it, if I may: 

Public relations is a broad term that takes in the whole field of contacts between 
an individual, or organization, and the public. It covers written, spoken, and 
personal contacts and is the foundation upon which much publie opinion is based. 


Public relations is a young profession having grown up only in the last 60 years. 
At first it was only to get publicity. 


The definition of Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary, 1949, is: 


Public relations: (1) The activities of a corporation, union, government, 
or other organization in building and maintaining sound and productive relations 
with special publics, such as customers, employees, or stockholders, and with the 
public at large, so as to adapt itself to its environment and interpret itself to 
society; (3) the state of such activities or the art of organizing them. 


I think those definitions are rather interesting and particularly 
timely here, because they illustrate the point we were discussing of 
how broad public relations may be; or, on the other hand, how nar- 
rowed down it may be. 

Frankly, it would never occur to me that correspondence with a 
Member of Congress should be looked upon as public relations. Of 
course, indirectly anything is public relations. Those of us who have 
had youngsters in the services know that as soon as a young man is 
inducted there is likely to be a lot of correspondence. The chaplain 
and the company commander and others write the parents, and all 
of that. If that is all going to be included in this limitation on public 
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relations, it seems to me you are going to encroach on Adjutant General 
and Chaplain Corps duties and put them in under a different cloak. 

It seems to me that it would be highly desirable to define just what 
“public relations” are going to be so far as the Defense Department is 
concerned. I would hope that it be limited to a narrow base. I 
think that is what most of us have contemplated when we were 
urging a limitation on public relations spending. 

Mr. Swan. Let me say, Mr. Miller, that we have given consider- 
able thought to this in the past year. I have here a Department of 
Defense instruction, dated December 22, 1954. We have revised the 
definitions and have come down with these items or activities: 

For the purpose of costing and except as excluded in paragraph C, below, pub- 
lic relations and public information activities include— 

If you would like I can read the six items, to give some idea of 
what they include. Also, there is another paragraph here of the 
items which we exclude. 

I give you this to show you this is a matter of record, and we have 
given thought as to what should be charged to the limitations and 
what should be excluded. 

Mr. Miuter. I think it would be proper to have that in the record. 

Mr. Swan. Do you want it read, or just put in the record? 

Mr. Miuier. Please read it. 

Mr. Swan. These are the items which are used for the purpose of 
costing: 

(1) Preparation of material (whether voluntary or upon specific request) for 


distribution to, and official contacts with representatives of, nongovernmental 
publications. 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. What does that mean? 

Mr. Swan. That is the preparation of material such as press releases 
or other information released to public media. 

Mr. WigGLEswortH. You mean for newspapers and TV and that 
kind of thing? 

Mr. Swan. That is right. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. What does the “representatives of nongovern- 
mental organizations” refer to? That is pretty general language. 

Mr. Swan. You think it is too broad? 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. I do not know what you mean by it. It could 
be a very broad classification, I would think. 

Mr. Swan. Let me read on and then come back. Perhaps that will 
clear it up. 

(2) Preparation of material (whether voluntary or upon specific request) for 
radio- and television-broadcasting purposes, and official contacts with broadcasting 
representatives. 

8) Preparation and publication of advervisements in any form whether paid 
or free, 

(4) Preparation, installation, presentation and circulation (including packing, 
crating, and transporting) of exhibits, except those for internal use, procurement 
purposes, or civilian contractor plant morale and incentive purposes, 

(5) Production and presentation of motion pictures and film strips, except those 
for internal use within the Government. 

(6) Preparation and printing of publications other than those required by law 
or those issued primarily for internal use in the Government. 


In the next items there are seven excluded. 
This was issued over the signature of Assistant Secretary McNeil, 
Comptroller of the Department of Defense. 
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Mr. WiecieswortH. When? 
Mr. Swan. December 22, 1954. It was assigned No. 7210.1. 


RELATIONSHIP TO RECRUITING PROGRAM ; 


Mr. Miuuer. That brings us to another point on which I am not 
quite clear. For instance, what, if any, role do you have in your con. 
cept with respect to public relations in the recruiting programs ot the 
various services? 

Mr. Swan. Each of the services has its own recruiting program as 
its own responsibility. 

Mr. Mitter. Of course, the definition would include advertising, 
would it not? Probably the public is most familiar with the things 
that come out from the services, such as the posters in the post 
offices that urge ‘Join the Navy, Marines, or Air Force,” and 0 
forth. That certainly impinges on public relations. Do you have 
any function with respect to monitoring that or controlling rivalries 
that may develop between the various services? 

Mr. Swan. I would answer that, “No.” We do not get into that 
program unless we should see some phase of it which is really adverse 
to the other services, and then we bring it up in our PIC Council, 
We discuss it and bring to light the inequities, or whatever happens 
to be the case. 


COORDINATION OF INFORMATION RELEASES IN THE FIELD 


Mr. Miuuer. I believe you said yesterday that while you coordi- 
nated releases and outlets here in Washington, from the field the 
various services handled their own releases or control them? 

Mr. Swan. That is right. 

Mr. Miuuer. Do you have any function whereby you can monitor 
them to prevent friendly wars such as between the research and 
development angles, for instance, where the Navy may say, “We 
invented a certain kind of missile,’’ and the Army would come back 
with, “We have a better one. The Navy’s is not as good as they said 
it was.”” Do you have any control over that? 

Mr. Swan. I think the best way to answer that is the recent events 
in the Far East. That was a Navy responsibility, primarily, although 
there were other services engaged in it. We discussed it through in 
our PIC Council, so that everyone had an understanding of each 
other’s responsibility. I think it speaks for itself that there were 
no problems or irritations as a result of the way we worked it out. 

The answer is, ‘“‘Yes,” through the PIC Council, we do iron out 
any differences of opinions. 

Mr. Miuuer. It occurs to me—and I think this committee has 
expressed itself on this score in the past—that while wholesome 
rivalry and a certain amount of pride of service is a splendid thing 
there have been instances where the public interest has been hurt by 
too lavish programs about the advantages of one service over the 
others. 

It would seem, Mr. Secretary, that it would be highly desirable for 
your agency or somebody to ride pretty closely on that situation as 
it develops in the field. Just speaking for myself, I would think that 
you should withdraw as much as possible in other respects, as you 
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have in the recruiting instance, from individual case relationships 
that could better be handled by the chaplains or the commanding 
officers. 


RELATIONSHIP TO INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION PROGRAMS 


In that connection there is one other phase of this: Do you have any 
responsibility or connection with any of the cold-war propaganda 
programs either at home or abroad, such as the Voice of America or 
the type of program that is designed to combat subversion at home? 

Mr. Swan. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. Miuuer. Yet under this dictionary definition that is also public 
relations, is it not? 

Mr. Swan. Well, it is a question of what definition you accept, sir. 
I can bring in a dozen more tomorrow, if you would like to see them, 

Public relations is no known science. I do not think anyone can 
say there is an exact science. Everything is custom made. You 
meet different problems every day. 

Mr. Miuuer. Thank you, sir. You have a big problem. I wish 
you luck with it. 

Mr. Swan. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis. 


SUPERVISION OVER INFORMATION ACTIVITIES OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
SERVICES 


Mr. Davis. My general question is this: Where do you fit in with 
respect to the other public relations offices or offices of information 
of the three different branches of the service? What kind of sur- 
veillance or censorship or supervision, or whatever you want to call 
it, do you exercise over them? 

Mr. Swan. Under the Assistant Secretary of Defense, who was Mr. 
Seaton—I am the Deputy for Public Affairs and Mr. Ross is the 
Deputy for Legislative Affairs. 

Organizationwise we give policy guidance to the three services. 
Actually it is four, with the Marines sitting in on this Information 
Coordinating Council. It is through that organization that we 
operate. 

The Public Information Coordinating Council has only been in 
effect, Mr. Davis, since last August. I think it has been helpful in 
providing additional coordination of public information services 
at the seat of government. 

Mr. Davis. Your job does not permit actual control of what kinds 
of things might be released, we will say, by someone in a secretarial 
or assistant secretarial position in one of the branches of the services 
in individual cases? You lay down broad ground rules for the Office 
of Information. The Secretary or Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force, for instance, bears the responsibility for what kind of informa- 
tion might actually be released; is that correct? 

Mr. Swan. They have their own responsibilities, Mr. Davis. How- 
ever if it is an official release it will be issued through the Office of 
Public Information of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. In other 
words, the Navy will release it through their desk in the Office of 
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Public Information where it will then be released to the press. We 
have a final look at it, if that is what you mean, both from security— 

Mr. WiaGLeswortuH. Provided it comes out of Washington? 

Mr. Swan. That is right. If you are thinking of some of the 
statements from the other parts of the world in some cases we read 
them in the paper just as you do. 

Mr. Scnootey. Mr. Davis, let me add a further reply. We think 
of your committee as the originators of the consolidated Office of 
Public Information, going back to the spring of 1949, when the 1950 
budget was under consideration. In the session before this committee 
on March 17, your committee counseled Mr. Forrestal and the service 
Secretaries that lack of coordination and lack of consolidated control 
were undermining public confidence in the new unification legislation, 

At that time Mr. Forrestal stated that he had been considering a 
more positive position on this score, and that he was ready to imple- 
ment it. 

On March 17, 1949, he issued a directive that is still the basic 
charter under which we operate. 

Mr. Davis. Suppose that something comes in that has been re- 
leased by one of the departments and finds its way to you, and you 
look at it. When I say ‘‘you” I mean the people in your establish- 
ment. Suppose you decide that that is contrary to the policy of the 
Secretary of Defense or is something that you know from your per- 
sonal knowledge they really have no authority to release at that 
particular time. What is your recourse then? 

Mr. Swan. We have had several just like that, Mr. Davis. In 
the case of speeches, where, in some respect, we feel they should not 
talk on a particular subject, we will, as we use the term, sanitize it. 
In some cases we have not released the speech for delivery. The 
services usually accept our decision. 

Mr. Davis. You do that on your own responsibility? 

Mr. Swan. That is right; we have that authority. We have also 
canceled press conferences where we felt they should not be held. 
There are also signed articles which Mr. Wilson feels for security or 
policy reasons should not be released. 

Mr. Davis. The only appeal from a decision of that kind on your 
part would be to the Secretary of Defense himself; is that it? 

Mr. Swan. Yes. Their own secretary would then go to Mr. Wilson 
about it. 

Mr. Davis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. WieaLteswortH. Let me ask one or two questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth. 


APPLICATION OF DIRECTIVE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS AND INFORMATION 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. You have just given us, as I understand it, 
a definition of your work or a statement embodying six different 
activities of your work as included in a directive of December 22, 1954. 

Mr. Swan. It is a Department of Defense instruction rather than 
a directive. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. You used the expression, ‘“That is now 4 
matter of record,” I think. Is the committee to understand that 
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this definition and the six subdivisions of your work are now accepted 
by the three services as defining their work in the field of public 
information? 

Mr. Swan. I would say generally that is true, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiaeG.teswortu. Is it true or is it not? 

Mr. Swan. It is an instruction and, they are required to comply 
with it. 

Mr. WiecLteswortuH. They have to abide by it? 

Mr. Swan. That is right. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. Work that falls outside of those 6 activities is 
not to be included with the $1 million limitation? 

Mr. Swan. That is right. 


ACTIVITIES EXCLUDED FROM CONCEPT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS AND 
INFORMATION WORK 


Mr. WieeLeswortuH. You started to give us, but did not give us, 
certain activities that are specifically excluded. 

Mr. Swan. Would you like those? 

Mr. WIGGLESworTH. When you revise your remarks will you please 
insert in the record what those specific exclusions are? 

Mr. Swan. There are seven different types of activities that are 
excluded. 

Mr. Wi1GGLEswortu. I do not care about them now, but please put 
them in the record when you revise your remarks. 

Mr. Swan. All right, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

C. The following activities are excluded: 

(1) Time of civilian and military officials (other than those having public 
information or public relations as a specific responsibility) who, by virtue of their 
offices, are called upon to participate in such activities. 

(2) Time of personnel devoted to such matters as accounting, personnel records 
or supply for public information or public relations activities. 

(3) Time of personnel whose work is devoted to publications required by law, or 
those primarily for use within the Government. 

(4) Answering of correspondence and inquiries from the public, or participating 
in meetings intended to answer questions from the public. 

(5) Issuance of interpretations of regulations, orders issued under the Admin- 
istrative Procedures Act, etc. 

(6) Time of personnel at ‘“‘open-house” presentations at military installations, 
participating in parades, musical concerts and demonstrations. 

_(7) Advertisements, exhibits, films, film strips or publications relating to acqui- 
sition of Government property, or recruitment or employment of Government 
personnel. 


DEFINITION OF ‘‘NONGOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS” 


Mr. WiceLeswortu. I have one other question, coming back to 
your subdivision No. 1 of your work as presently defined, which, as 
I understand it, is preparation of material for representatives of 
nongovernmental organizations. 

Will you please define that classification more accurately because I 
do not know what a “nongovernmental organization” is. I would 
think that might be a classification which would expand the work 
which you are engaged in very greatly beyond that contemplated by 
the Congress. 

Mr. Swan. I think in the interest of time, Mr. Schooley can elab- 
orate on or go down the list of those publications. 
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Mr. Scuootey. Mr. Wigglesworth, the provisions in this instru. 
tion stem basically from the Bureau of the Budget definition of 
public information functions. It has been revised annually by Mr. 
MeNeil with special application to the amount of the limitation con. 
tained in the annual appropriation act. The present instruction 
supersedes those which were issued for prior years. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What I am specifically interested in is item 
No. 1 that Mr. Swan gave us. 

Mr. Scnootey. Yes, sir. The activities to be included, for costing 
purposes, as public information functions are designed to satisfy the 
intent of Congress and to provide guidelines for the use of the General 
Accounting Office and our own auditing agencies in reviewing activi- 
ties under the limitation. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. What is a “nongovernmental organization” 

Mr. Scnootey. That might be the New York Times, as a specific 
example. 

Mr. WiaeieswortnH. It might be. What else might it be? 

Mr. Scnootey. It might be the U. 8. News & World Report. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. Must it be a publicity organization? 

Mr. Scnoouey. No, sir. It must be a private publication. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. Not being an expert in this field the words 
‘nongovernmental organization” might cover the waterfront for me 
It might cover any organization anywhere. 

Mr. Scuootey. Yes, sir. It might be a biz metropolitan paper or 
a country weekly. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. I understood you to say it was not limited to 
publicity organizations. 

Mr. Scuoo.ey. Yes, sir. It is publications under the language, 
but “nongovernmental” means anything on the outside which we 
would service or provide information to. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. I do not seem to make myself clear. I want 
to know what a “nongovernmental organization” is. Must it bea 
publicity organization? Must it be a newspaper or a television sta- 
tion or some publicity setup, or can it be a chamber of commerce? 
Can it be any organization in America that is not governmental? 

Mr. ScHoo.ey. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. Which is true? 

Mr. Scuootey. It is an inclusive definition. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. Well, then, a letter to a chamber of commerce 
might be considered within this field of your activities? 

Mr. Scuoo.tey. Yes, sir; we do have occasional chamber of com- 
merce letters. 

Mr. WicGLEeswortH. You might take over a large part of the cor- 
respondence of the Secretary, the Deputy Secretary, and all the various 
Assistant Secretaries. You might take it out of their offices entirely 
and handle it in yours, if it is with “‘organizations”’ as distinct from 
individuals? 

Mr. Scuootey. Yes, sir. When I returned to the office last night 
there were four congressional letters in the mail, for instance. 

Mr. WiaGc.esworts. Is that “nongovernmental’’? 

Mr. Scuootey. No, sir; that would be governmental. One of those 
referred to a chamber of commerce problem, which also shows the 
way in which those problems get integrated. The chamber of com- 
merce would be a legitimate inclusion in that definition. 
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"uc. Mr. WieeLEeswortu. If I understand the picture, just as one mem- 
off ber of this committee, I think this subdivision of your work as de- 
Mr, # fined goes far beyond what the Congress ever thought of including in 
on- J a public information setup. 
lon Mr. Scuoo.zy. That would come under the specific request phrase 
here, where we would have a request made to the Department of 
en /™ Defense on some matter. It would probably be routed to the In- 
quiry Section, to which we referred yesterday, as a miscellaneous con- 
ing J cern to some outside activity that wrote to the Pentagon and asked 
the I for specific information. 
ral Mr. WiecLeswortH. What I am interested in is having the so- 
vi called public information and public relations work tied down to 
what I am sure the Congress had in mind in setting this organization 
”? M@ up and in specifying the limitations that we have discussed here in 
ific H dollars and cents. Obviously, if you are going to take over the whole 
correspondence of the Department of Defense and call it public in- 
formation work you are going way outside the original field that was 
contemplated. 
It seems to me, both from the standpoint of this committee which 
is making funds available and from the standpoint of the proper 
‘ds HH organization of the Department of Defense, that there should be a 
ne. HH very specific definition laid down for the three services. Personally, as 
I see it, if 1 understand this correctly, point No. 1 under the present 
or ® definition goes altogether too far afield. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
to Mr. Fioop. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood. 


ve USE OF FORM LETTERS 


nt Mr. Fuoop. Is it the collective genius of the Public Information 
af Coordinating Council that has produced these remarkable form letters 
a- @ that Members of Congress get from the various armed services, which 
e) have increased only in length and not in information? 

There was a time when we asked for some information we were 
brusquely brushed off with 1 or 2 paragraphs. That has improved 
considerably with reference only to the length of the letter. Now 
there is a most commendable document insofar as form is concerned 

ce fh Which says, of course, exactly the same thing that the old one used to 
say, only it is more eloquent. Obviously it is the result of professional 
»- fe techniques, and I would presume it is the brain child of an imposing 
array, such as the entire Council. I cannot imagine one man giving 
I- birth to it. 
is Has this Council decided that the replies to Members of Congress 
ly 2 should be this? We all get them. We have sat around and compared 
ml them. If there are 7 paragraphs, 6 of them will be alike, with the 
exception of punctuation. The last 4 paragraphs are invariably 
it identical: ‘Glad to have you on board; sorry for your trouble; glad 
you wrote us; if we can help you again come in.” 

But nothing ever happens. I have been impressed by this genius 
ef Which has created this weapon. Does your office handle this? Do 
e you pass upon these matters of weighty policy like that? 

I- Mr. Swan. No, sir; we do not. 
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Mr. FiLoop. Where does that stuff come from? Who will create 
that letter? 

a Swan. That would come from the legislative affairs side of ou 
office. 

Mr. Fioop. Now I am back to the Tinker to Evers to Chance 
business. I am still out. 

Mr. Swan. There are two sides to the Assistant Secretary’s Office, 
One is on public affairs and one is on legislative affairs. I am the 
Deputy for Public Affairs. 

Mr. Fioop. This is of no interest to you, but I have been here at 
these hearings for 2 weeks and I have been playing a game ot hare and 
hounds. I have actually caught up to nobody on 2 or 3 of these 
problems. I will try the next fellow. 

Mr. Swan. Good. 

Mr. FLoop. Maybe next year I will get back to you. It seems to 
develop that way. With my sense of humor it probably will 
not amount to very much anyhow, but I want you to know that my 
colleagues apparently do not have the same sense of humor I do, 
and somebody had better improve congressional liaison, because it is 
very shabby, and my colleagues have their tail feathers mussed up, 
believe me. 


SECURITY REVIEW OF MATERIAL PREPARED FOR USE AT HEARINGS 


About 2 weeks ago I cut a clipping out of one of the distinguished 
Washington papers. It was a rewrite, J gathered, of an order issued 
by Mr. Seaton when he was in your shop. Obviously the man who 


wrote it either apparently did not know Mr. Seaton had gone down- 
town, or uptown, wherever you operate now, but anyhow I am 
interested only in that part of the article which deals with Mr. Seaton’s 
having to do with examination of testimony before congressional 
committees. 

I know that this committee brought it to your attention. Your 
statement here mentions it in passing. But there was one statement 
in that order which concerned me, and I brought it to the attention 
here of one of the Secretaries, I think, though I have forgotten who. 

Do I understand that out of an abundance of caution your advisery 
council or your office actually demands the appearance before your 
council of military witnesses with maps and statements to be sub- 
mitted, and other information, before they are allowed to come up 
here? Do you include in your jurisdiction an interrogation or the 
placing of an imprimatur on the testimony of military men before 
they come to an executive session of this subcommittee? 

I am not concerned with the legislative committees which conduct 
public hearings. I know you have a probem there. This is an execu- 
tive session and you all know that no statements are issued out of this 
committee. 

Do I understand that General X must bring you a statement and 
if he is going to use maps or charts be must bring it to you before he 
comes to this subcommittee? 

Mr. Swan. No, sir; that is not the correct interpretation. I am 
sorry we do not have that memorandum here to read to you. It does 
not request, but it asks that the services submit prepared statements 
to the Security Review Branch, of our office where anything that 
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would be inimical to the security of our country is deleted. . How- 
ever, there is no intention whatsoever of asking anybody to come before 
our council with maps and tell us what they are going to say up here. 
They may say anything they want in closed session. 

Mr. Ftoop. Who down there is going to decide that some security 
matter should not be brought to our attention? What would be 
some kind of a problem with regard to this testimony or statement or 
chart or map or design that General X would present? General X 
must be pretty intelligent officer, too, if he is going to come up here. 
Are you going to decide that paragraph 2 deals with a security 
matter that General X cannot tell this Congressional Subcommittee 
on Appropriations? 

Mr. Swan. Not as a part of the prepared statement, but in closed 
session if he wants to talk about it he may do so. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, I am for that. 

Mr. Swan. The statement he makes becomes the property of the 
press When he makes it. 

Mr. Fioop. That we are not talking about. It was this subcom- 
mittee which was even more concerned about that dereliction than you 
were. There is no doubt about that; that is all right. 

But I had the impression—I still am unhappy about it—that under 
that order you twist General X’s arm and he understands very clearly 
that he is not to tell this committee up here anything having to do 
with that. paragraph; is that it? 

Mr. Swan. No. sir; it is not. 

Mr. Scnootey. Mr. Flood, sitting where you are yesterday after- 
noon, Mr. Mahon asked substantially the same question, and we used 
the following example to illustrate. ‘Ten days or 2 weeks ago Mr. 
Wilson spent 5 consecutive sessions before your committee, all in 
closed hearings. There were several hundred pages of testimony 
which your committee as a courtesy sent to him to review. He re- 
viewed it himself to be sure that his feelings were rightly expressed. 
He sent it to Mr. MeNeil, as his principal adviser, and then he sent it 
to our Security Review Branch so that they could screen it for any 


© military lapses that might be contained therein. That is all. 


Mr. Fioop. Believe me, you are not giving me any information 
about that, but I let you continue because | thought you should say 
it on the record. It is a good statement. 

Mr. Scnootey. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. But you know very well that is not responsive to my 
question. I am not talking about that. I know that as well as you 
do. That is good. 

I had the impression—I gather I am wrong; and I certainly hope 
I am—that under Mr. Seaton’s order not only do you become an 
accessory after the fact but before the fact, and your office wants to 
find out, ‘‘What are you going to say up there? Do not say that; 
that is a security matter.”’ I want to know what glorified clerk is 
going to tell what general that he cannot tell me what. 

Mr. Swan. We ae some very responsible men in the Security 
Review Branch who handle security problems as a continuing assign- 
ment. They are continually counseling with such people as Secretary 
Quarles on the guided-missiles program. They get from him things 
that can be ae at this time. Some of our key personnel are not 
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aware of the limitations that exist in the public discussion of military 
programs. 

Mr. Fioop. I will finish by saying this: I know perfectly well that 
periodically Members of Congress sound off with things that they 
should not sound off about on both sides of the aisle and in both 
Houses, but I still say that whether they do or whether they do not, 
no matter how much damage they do or do not do cause by doing so, 
I resent and resist the determination of the military in the Pentagon 
to evaluate that quality or lack of it in Members ‘of Congress. Do 
you understand? It is the historic and traditional resistance of the 
Congress to military interference. I do not think you have any right 
to make that determination. If a Member of this body is in error, 
then the blood be upon his head. I do not think you have any duty 
or right or obligation to exercise the belief “Papa knows best” with 
Congress, even if you do. 

Mr. Scuootey. Mr. Flood, the article to which you referred 
appeared in the Evening Star, and was written by its military corre. 
spondent. The article did give that impression, and you read it 
correctly. We have had a number of explanations to make. 

Mr. Fioop. It is just that one paragraph. The rest was perfectly 
proper. 

Mr. Scuootey. The order or the memorandum did not deal with 
advance clearances of testimony, but only dealt with the review of that 
testimony given here, whether it was received either in transcript or 
in galley form for military review. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 24, 1955. 
INTERSERVICE ACTIVITIES 
CLAIMS 


WITNESS 


LT. COL. C. C. TAYLOR, JAGC, USA, CLAIMS LIAISON OFFICE, 
OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE ARMY 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate - _- $6,000,000 | $7,680,000 | $11, 930, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Military pe srsonnel, Marine Cor ps,”’ pur- | 


suant to act of May 11, 1954 (68 Stat. 91) _- 2, 500, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate - -- s | 500, 000 | 7, 680, 000 11, 930, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings--- —208, 535 | 


Obligations incurred. .--- 8, 201, 465 7, 680, 000 11, 930, 00 
Comparative transfer from ‘ ‘Goods and services prov ided by 
the Federal Republic of Germany and the Berlin Magistrat”’ 2, 245, 668 | 2, 350, 000 |. _- 


Total obligations. .............---.- 10, 447, 133 |} 10, 030, 000, 11, 930, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 








d 8 saan 
0 i, bs 66555. db ae adh a ee Unda dhe WR RSE $4, 016, 041 $3, 255, 000 $4, 355, 000 
© Fe ik sak sens os tesne sss ta a ect a | 6, 073, 826 6, 352, 500 7, 083, 000 
3. Admiralty claims. --.---..-....------- Rasteen we ucngnct 355, 454 | 390, 000 450, 000 
4. Other miscellaneous claims... --............---.------ noose] 1, 812 32, 500 42, 000 





TRE TING, ok ba is 5 dn sks 555 Shs ke bide 10, 447, 133 | 10, 080, 000 11, 930, 000 





Obligations by objects 


13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities: 


1. Sheatiaite pe equally easiest ip agi pete hes a NE payee ee en ee $10, 447, 133 
RES oe cee ae 2 oe oo a aa edna e eae 10, 030, 000 
Wis eg Os ei a ts SG a Sh eee 11, 930, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 





| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate E 1956 estimate 





| 


| | 
Obligated balance brought forward __--------- ; ‘ $415, 146 | $651, 482 $331, 482 
Obligations incurred during the year__.....---....-_-- | 8,201,465 | 7,680,000 11, 930, 000 





| 8, 616, 611 7 | 8, 331, 482 | 12, 261, 482 














Adjustment in obligations of prior years__..--...-.-...-------- RE ita sccack ts planed ddiaccn 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account _-_- | we AEE Ln <n tacd eames bia n 
Obligated balance carried forward _- ca Mieay Gab a Ce SINS | =651, 482 | 331, 482 —76i, 482 
} Pee | as oT Y 
Total expenditures. _._.._____-.---- : 7, 762, 349 8, 000, 000 11, 500, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: es oa 1 q " 
Out of current authorizations. ---__---_----- Dhagubet tl ax Salk 7, 561, 437 7, 455, 000 11, 050, 000 
Out of prior authorizations. -.........-.-.-.-..-..--... ahd *” 900, 912 545, 000 450, 000 





Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will proceed to the consideration of the 
item for ‘‘Claims, Department of Defense” for the fiscal year 1956. 

Colonel Taytor. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Taytor. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the appropriation “Claims, Department of Defense’’ provides funds 
for the payment as authorized by law of all noncontractual claims 
against the Department of Defense and represents the consolidated 
requirements of the Office ot the Secretary of Defense and the Depart- 
ments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. It is estimated that 
approximately $11.93 million will be required for these purposes in 
fiscal year 1956. 

Approximately 36.5 percent of this estimate is for the payment of 
claims in the general category of personnel claims. These include 
claims of military and civilian personnel for private property lost, 
destroyed, captured, abandoned, or damaged incident to military 
service, marine casualty claims, repayment “of erroneous collections, 
and claims arising from the correction of military and naval records. 
It is estimated that $4,355,000 will be required for claims of this nature 
during fiscal year 1956 as compared with $5,322,500 during fiscal 
year 1955 and $4,016,041 actually required in fiscal year 1954. The 
requirements for military and civilian personnel claims and marine 
casualty claims for fiscal year 1956 are expected to be approximately 
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the same as that required for the current year. Repayments of errone- 
ous collections are estimated to be approximately $665,000 less in 
fiscal year 1956 due to the fact that the majority of reenlistment 
bonus claims, resulting from Acting Comptroller General’s decision 
of April 23, 1954, are expected to be settled this year. Claims arising 
from the correction of military and naval records are expected to 
require about $302,500 less in fiscal year 1956. During the current 
vear an effort is being made to dispose of the backlog of cases, including 
approximately 60 terminal leave cases which have been pending and 
have been ordered corrected by civilian boards of the military depart- 
ments. Settlements so far this year reflect a-trend which indicates 
that during fiscal year 1956 there will be a decrease in the number of 
such cases and funds required. As a result, it is estimated that the 
requirements under the general category of personnel claims will be 
approximately $967,500 less than will be required this year. 

Approximately 60 percent of this estimate, or $7,083,000, is re- 
quired for the payment of tort claims, including Federal tort claims, 
foreign claims, claims due to noncombat activities, compromise settle- 
ments by the Attorney General, property damage claims against the 
Department of the Navy under the Property Damage Claims Act of 
1919, claims arising from activities of the Army and Air National 
Guard, and certain claims payable under authority of the Guam Claims 
Act. This estimate for all types of tort claims is $850,000 more than 
the amount expected to be required during the current year, and the 
increase is due principally to foreign tort clairrs. Payments for such 
foreign claims are made under authority of the Foreign Claims Act 
of 1942 directly to inhabitants of and in foreign countries for damage 
to or loss or destruction of private property or for personal injury or 
death, not to exceed $5,000, caused by negligent or wrongful acts or 
omissions of Department of Defense personnel and under authority 
of Public Law 734, 83d Congress, enacted August 31, 1954. Under 
the latter act reimbursements are made to foreign governments for 
claims adjudicated and settled by such foreign governments in accord- 
ance with its established procedures. Under this act, reimbursements 
to foreign governments for the agreed pro rata share of such sums 
expended for payment of certain claims resulting from acts or omis- 
sions of Department of Defense personnel in the performance of 
official duty in a foreign country are made pursuant to the terms of 
international treaties. 

Approximately $450,000 of the total estimate is for admiralty claims 
and compares with $420,000 for fiscal year 1955 and $355,454 actually 
required for fiscal year 1954. The increase in this category is for the 
Department of the Army. The Army has a backlog of claims of this 
type, and the number of claims being presented for settlement have 
been increasing in the Army. The Navy and Air Force estimate 
their requirements for fiscal year 1956 will be approximately the same 
as that for this year. 

The balance of the estimate is for miscellaneous claims including 
indemnification of the Post Office Department for losses occasioned 
by unbonded mail clerks and claims for damage to property of carriers 
or by third parties against carriers arising from training activities 
whereby military personnel are trained by carriers under contract at 
no expense to the Government. The amount estimated for such 
claims during fiscal year 1956 is $42,000, an increase of $17,500 over 
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the amount for fiscal year 1955. The increase is due to amounts esti- 
mated to be required to indemnify the Post Office Department for 
funds embezzled or for claims arising from error, loss, or defalcation 
of unbonded mail clerks. Public Law 57, 83d Congress, authorized 
the Departments of the Army and Air Force to designate military per- 
sonnel as postal clerks and provided for indemnification to the Post 
Office Department for any such losses. Bonds on postal clerks of the 
Army and Air Force expired on December 31, 1954. It is the exten- 
sion of this authority to the Army and Air Force for a whole year that 
accounts for the increase of $17,500 for fiscal year 1956 for this category 

In developing these estimates for the fiscal year 1956, consideration 
has been given te a variety of factors which influence the amounts 
required for payment of claims under this appropriation. Such factors 
include the overall size of the Military Establishment, the number of 
personnel in activities overseas, number of troop movements, maneu- 
vers and training activities, reports. of accidents and losses, and an 
analysis of the pending cases under consideration. Each of these fac- 
tors must be considered in light of the fact that, while the average 
administrative claim is paid within a year from the date of occurrence, 
compromises are often effected from 4 to 6 years after the date of the 
incident. Accordingly, the estimate of $11,930,000 represents. the best 
available projection of our requirements which can be made at this 
time. 

SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. You have just told us, Colonel, what your best esti- 
mates are for fiscal year 1956. We will insert in the record at this 
point pages 3, 9, 17, 20, and 24 of the justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE—JUSTIFICATION OF EsTIMATES, Fiscau 
Year 1956, Ciarms, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Summary of direct obligations by activity 


Activity 1955, esti- 1956, esti- 
No:. F Tital 1954 actual monte mate 
te CON ie cha lwasucacsacubacuceaule $4, 016, 041 $5, 322, 500 $4, 355, 000 
re hi 8 ics criss ok cig dh eins o5-4s'sue bce oui 3, 828, 158 6, 233, 000 7, 083, 000 
ae) eee ee eee 355, 454 420, 000 450, 000 
4 | Other miscellaneous claims_.._...........-.---_-- i 1, 812 24, 500 42, 000 
Total direct obligations. ..................-- 8, 201, 465 12, 000, 000 11, 930, 000 


Note.—Amount shown in the estimates for fiscal year 1955 includes supplemental requests of $4,320,000. 





Part III. Workload and cost factors— Activity: Personnel claims 





1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 
Description a a ee 
Number Total Number Total Number Total 

Military and civilian personnel... -- 18,048 | $3,144,141 17, 814 | $3,087, 500 17,211 | $3,087, 500 
Marine casualty. ...........-....--- 1 257 10 20, 000 10 20, 000 
Repayment of erroneous collections. 817 47, 904 23, 500 784, 500 4, 055 119, 500 
Correction of military and naval 

DO tract cnt cian ttinabiensaet 253 823, 739 551 1, 430, 500 420 1,128, 000 


Mieibbsehagsandncegeghaake 19,119 | 4,016, 041 41,875 | 5,322, 500 21, 696 4, 355, 000 








Part III. Workload and cost factors—Activity: Tort claims 





1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 
Description - , ae 


Number Total Number Total Number 








Foreign ____-- duliiteistcas i 7,445 | 1,012, 922 13, 998 2, 220, 000 
Noncombat activities. 2,918 | 337, 588 4,17 439, 000 
Compromise settlements-_-_._____.-- 216 | 1, 596, 754 342 2, 600, 000 
Property damage aR EPS 13 2, 240 20 3, 000 
National Guard activities....______ 57 | 11, 676 82 17, 000 


SETI AE A 1 4, 334 | 2] 5, 000 


ahd 
Federal tort_.....____- bai 6,028 | $862, 644 6,800 | $949, 000 o| 
20 | 


OE is seica ck bes gatandeee 16, 678 | 3, 828, 158 Ly 25, 414 6, 233, 000 | 


Part III. Workload and cost factors—Activity: Admiralty claims 


| | 
1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
Description | - — —— priya cian conscious 


1 | | } 
| Number} Total Number! Total | Number Total 





pe eae 


| 

146| $355, 454 195 | $420, 000 | 220 $450, 000 
a 146 355, 454 195 | 420, 000 | 220 | 450, 000 

! 








Part III. Workload and cost factors—Activity: Other miscellaneous claims 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate 


Description = — 


1956 estimate 





| 

|Number| Total | | Number otal | Number | Total 
ett. 
Post office. _- 16| $1,812 
5, 000 5, ws 





108 | $19, 500 195 
1 
) 


106 


Tow. ... 


24, 500 


Training contracts be wad is aliens = 
‘Ci. e 
es 


ESTIMATED REQUIREMENTS FOR 1956 


Mr. Manon. Do you think your fiscal year 1956 estimate is ap- 
proximately correct, in view of what you told us in another hearing 
about the fiscal requirements for 1955? 

Colonel Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How do you explain that? 

Colonel TayLor. Using again the same factors of experience 
the one Mr. Flood pointed out, the size of the Armed Forces—and 
other factors, personnel claims, for example, during the next year will 
decrease somewhat. However, due to the fact that money amounts 
will probably rise slightly we have estimated the identical amount for 
1956 as for 1955. The difference in number is 173 claims. 

It will be noted with respect to Marine casualty claims that the 
estimate is the same, which is a nominal amount. The decrease in 
“repayment of erroneous collections,” is where we estimate that the 
great bulk of these cases will be disposed of this year, and we will go 
back down to approximately the same figure we originally had a year 
ago as an estimate. The amount decreases to $119,500. 

With respect to the correction of military and naval records, again 
we feel that the backlog, occasioned by the Comptroller General’s 
decision as to the amounts that would be paid, has been disposed of. 
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We feel it will go down, but the money rate will remain fairly constant. 
It will be decreased by about $300,000. 

In the second of the 4 categories, on page 17, for the tort claims, 
we feel that the Federal tort claims will increase slightly, around 340. 
In amount, it will increase at approximately the same ratio that it 
did this year. 

FOREIGN CLAIMS 


On the foreign claims we estimate that they will be larger in 1956 
because of the fact that Public Law 734 gives these foreign countries 
the right to present a bill to us semiannually. 

Mr. Mixer. May I interject a question at that point? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes; if you have a question. 

Mr. Mituer. On these foreign claims, does the foreign government 
decide what our service owes a foreign claimant, pay the claim, and 
then we have to pay three-fourths of it without any voice as to 
whether it is the proper amount or not? 

Colonel Taytor. Sir, with respect to quantum you have stated 


‘essentially what Public Law 734 provides. With respect to whether 


we pay it at all, we have an opportunity in the course of the pro- 
ceeding, as to whether it is a claim which should be recognized. If 
we agree to liability on the basis of United States personnel acting 
within the scope of their employment, the foreign government assesses 
and fixes the damage. 

Mr. Miter. Our personnel fixes the damage? 

Colonel Taytor. The foreign government’s personnel. 

Likewise, here in the United States, for example, we have a claim 
of an American against the French Government because one of their 
drivers here at the seat of Government ran into an American’s car. 
The United States fixes the amount of damages against France under 
the same agreement. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield? That sounds like the horse 
and the rabbit stew again; does it not? We have how many hundreds 
of thousands plus of dependents and whatnot in France? What do 
they have here? A corporal’s guard. 

Mr. Miuuer. I would think that was a fair estimate. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a good deal. Of course, I guess that is a 
problem of the State Department as well, Colonel. 

Mr. Miuurr. It looks to me like we passed a pretty liberal law, but 
as | understand it from what you say we can dispute any liability. 

Colonel Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. If we admit liability we have to take the calculation 
of the agent of the foreign government as to the amount due, and 
then we pay three-fourths of it? 

Colonel Taytor. Yes, sir. Except, of course, we still have the 
State Department to serve in the event we feel it is an extortive 
amount or anything of that sort. 

Mr. Mitier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard, do you have any questions? 

Mr. SuHepparp. No questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth? 
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INCREASES AND DECREASES IN 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Wiae.teswortu. If we compare your estimate for fiscal yey 
1956 with that for fiscal year 1955, roughly speaking, you think you 
are going to. have to pay about $800, 000 more for foreign claims, and 
you think you are going to get by with about $300,000 less for military 
and naval record correction claims and about $600,000 less fo 
erroneous collections. That is about what it comes down to, is it not’ 

Colonel Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGéLeswortu. The rest of the picture is substantially th 
same as for fiscal 1955? 

Colonel Taytor. I believe so. 

Mr. WiaaLteswortu. I have no other questions, Mr. Chairman, 


PROPOSED LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Manon. I had one question, Colonel. On page 17 of the sub- 
committee print there is some new language: 


for damages arising under training contracts with carriers; 


Of course, that language is integrated into the paragraph. Why 
have you placed the new language in the proposed bill? 

Colonel Tayxor. Sir, under the language in the current appropria- 
tion act payments were limited to railroads who were training our 
personnel. The new language provides for claims not only for ee 
to property but for the personal injury, property-damage claims, 
third-party claims with barge companies, carriers, and other a 
carriers being utilized for training purposes. We are using the word 
“carriers” instead of “railroads” so that it would provide for other 
types of training such as the barges that might be trained on the 
Great Lakes for the Army engineers. 


Mr. Manon. Thank you, Colonel. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1955. 
CONTINGENCIES 


WITNESS 


W. J. McNEIL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROL- 
LER) 
Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $75, 000,000 | $40,000, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings — 54, 093, 105 | —10, 000, 000 


Obligations incurred 20, 906, 895 30, 000, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Emergency and extraordinary expenses: 
1954 $20, 906, 895 

30, 000, 000 
40, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects 






All objects (vouchered and unvouchered): 


1966 wine nnottteedin Diisuadtinaamod tin: dads see di-losnas $20, 906, 895 
SO a dana 30, 000, 000 
Tilt ie ce ie IE AE a-ha ell MEd 40, 000, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 














| 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
sleet hapten A indlanasell Resi 
Obligated balance brought forward ---.__.......-.------------- | $9,356,175 $2, 756, 881 $12, 656, 881 
Obligations incurred during the year.....-.-...---.--2-.------ | 20,906, 895 30, 000, 000 , 000, 000 
30, 263, 070 32, 756, 881 52, 656, 881 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years--_-.-........-------.-- Se ee cs 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account. --..-.---- | —1, 251, 271 —100, 000. }.......---- wei 
Obligated balance carried forward-_...........-----.------..--- —2, 756, 881 | —12, 656, 881 —32, 656, 881 
TotaP amped tttmteBanno.-ccnce pi cqeendoawnsseecucsa-de=e 25,938,196 | 20, 000,000 |. 20,000, 000 

ub- Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of caimrent anéhorizations: . ..;..4...........~....<<=s 20, 492, 263 17, 500, 000 8, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations.-._........--..---.-----.------ 5, 445, 933 2, 500, 000 12, 000, 000 





‘hy Mr. Manon. General Moore, you may proceed. 

General Moors. On page 19 of the committee print there is before 
‘ia: the committee an item under the heading of ‘‘Contingencies.”’ This 
yur item carries $40 million for the fiscal year 1956, and it provides a con- 
ie MH tingent fund for the use solely of the certificate of the Secretary of 
orf Defense for confidential and urgent items. 
pe Mr. MeNeil can indicate what has been done with this fund in the 
rdf past. I think aside from a very few items it is absolutely impossible 
er J to predict the precise purposes for which it could be employed in any 
he J subsequent period. 

Mr. Manon. I note in the fiscal year 1951 we appropriated $85 
million; for the fiscal year 1952, $75 million; for the fisca] year 1953, 
$25 million; for the fiscal year 1954, $75 million; and for the fiscal year 
1955, $40 million. 

Now you are asking for the same amount for the fiscal year 1956. 

Will you give us on the record a little further statement, and then 
off the record some more detail? 

Mr. McNetu. This fund has been used, as General Moore men- 
tioned, for those things which could not either be predicted or deter- 
mined in advance, and for certain items of a classified nature that 
“ @ could not properly be included in the regularly justified appropriations, 
as well as the departmentwide items that are not of direct interest to 
any particular service. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What happens to the funds that are not obligated? 

Mr. McNetu. They expire. 

Mr. Ostertac. How much dies? 

Mr. McNett. This year I would guess very little. Last year, 1954, 
‘ when you provided a total of $75 million, $54 million expired, so we 
reduced our request to $40 million. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortH. You apparently spent $29 million of this in 
1953 and about $30 million in 1954, and your estimate for 1955, when 
you were here before, was for a $15 million expenditure. Now, you 
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are requesting $40 million. You say that that is a good guess for 1956, 

With regard to the items that you have given to us off the record, 
there is no one of them that will be a continuing item. 

Mr. McNett. In a program of the size and character we have. 
there are always some things that will come up. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You have never spent more than $30 million 
out of this fund to date? 

Mr. McNet. Except in 1952, when expenditures totaled $45 
million. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. How much in 1953? 

Mr. McNett. It was $29.6 million. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. In 1954 about $30 million and in 1955 so far 
you have obligated $24 million? 

Mr. McNett. A total of $24,575,000 has been authorized for obli- 
gation by the Secretary of Defense to date. 

Mr. Wiae.Leswortu. It looks to me as though there is some leeway 
in there. 

Mr. McNett. I think there is. It is all leeway, in a sense. We 
have not used it as a slush fund to pad other accounts. 

Mr. Manon. The fact that you have not spent the money means 
that you have been guarding it? 

Mr. McNett. There are claims against this fund almost every 
week, but it is not being used for anything that would appropriately 
come from regular accounts. 

Mr. Manon. If we want to trim this a little, it will be our guess. 
It seems to me they have done a good job in not spending it all. 

Mr. McNett. We have tried not to spend the money unless it was 
for something that would not fit into the regular appropriation account. 
It has been for highly classified projects, and projects of no real interest 
to a particular service but necessary to the Department of Defense 
as a whole. It has not been used as a grab bag. I do not think we 
have violated our commitment to you. 

Mr. Davis. How long has this language that requires a quarterly 
report to the Appropriations Committee and Congress been in the 
law? Has it been in the law several years? 

General Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. It is just a repetition of existing law? 

General Moore. Yes. 

Mr. McNett. We think it is very proper that this group know what 
has been done with the fund as we have gone along. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1954. 
EMERGENCY FuNpD 
WITNESS 


w. J. McNEIL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMP- 


TROLLER) 
Amounts available for obligation 




















| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate} 1956 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate ----..-..----------------- : $60, 000, 000 $25, 000, 000 $35, 000, 000 
Transferred, pursuant to 67 Stat. 337, to— | 
“Research and development, Army’’_--_._..--------------| —1, 575,000 SS. Sin Eden Micoiia 
“Research and development, Air Force’’__- 15 5: 0 —1, 720,000 |..-.------- |------- 
Transferred to ‘Research and development, Air Force,’’ pur- 
UE SRE Is BR codec eden sninw indbeciieat ..| —1,000, 000 |.......-.----. 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate. __-_-_--------- 56, 705,000 | 24,000,000 | — 35, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings-------.......-.-.---- —56, 705,000 | —24, 000, 000 tS ce anis eairiaee 
Obligations incurred-_--_....-..-..------------ ee : tekce tas suse 35, 000, 000 


| 


Analysis of expenditures 


od ~ a —-——-— -—- i 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate| 1956 estimate 


- | — 








Obligations incurred during the year___---_..---.--.---------- | ie beh Le abe edict oy th $35, 000, 000 
Obligated, halames eurtied forwérd... ..o.... 4. - 666 -2<00-- ne ossswafp cca cen. 5c efac-eea-- = —30, 000, 000 
Total expenditures (out of current authorizations) - - - --- |- tactic Sek RNs deo edebaeee 5, 000, 000 


Mr. Manion. General Moore, will you proceed ? 

General Moore. Mr. Chairman, on page 20 of the committee print 
there appears an appropriation entitled, “Emergency Fund.” Under 
this heading $35 million is requested. As the committee knows, this 
is an item that has been provided for the last several years to supple- 
ment the appropriations of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force in 
the seumah and development field when a project has reached such a 
- and becomes of such importance that the Department of Defense 
wishes to push it to the maximum extent possible with regard to the 
point of time. 

Secretary McNeil will make a comment on that. 

Mr. Manon. Are you talking at this point of research and develop- 
ment projects of the highest priority which you wish to accelerate ? 

Mr. McNet. Yes; and which are not known in advance. 

Mr. Manon. And are not discernible at this time? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a little background as to what has been devel- 
oping in the disposition of this appropriation item in previous years. 

Mr. McNeu. I think this started in 1950. We have used substan- 
tially all of the emergency funds in two of the years and not in the 
others. 

In addition to the type of items that General Moore mentioned, it 
has been presented and used for items where there was, in addition 
to an emergency situation, something that would develop during the 
year that was not known, scheduled, or planned. Let us call it a break- 
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through. They would be character that General Moore mentioned, 
but they will go a little further. I would like to mention a couple off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I note in the estimate for 1953 the request was for $60 
million, but you actually got an appropriation of $35 million. In the 
fiscal year 1954 your estimate was $60 million, and you got $60 million. 

Mr. McNet. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. In the fiscal year 1955 your estimate was $35, and the 
appropriation was $25 million; is that right? 

Mr. McNem. Yes. With regard to the $25 million for this year, so 
far we have used only $3,380,000. We have used it for two things. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Obligated or spent? 

Mr. McNeEt. Tranalerred to the military departments for obli- 

ation. 
. One of the projects we have approved is for the utilization of tita- 
nium, an across-the-board thing not of interest to one particular serv- 
ice alone. 

Mr. Manon. But a very important thing. 

Mr. McNet. And a catapult project which had not been previously 
programed or called for, and the Navy will carry it out. It is a new 
type of catapult, and has a larger capacity than those currently in 
use. 

These emergency projects, if they could have been foreseen in the 
early months of the year, would be in the budget at the moment. 
Many of these things do develop in the last few months of the year. 
We do not know how much we will use of the $25 million now. 

Mr. Manon. It could be you would only use a fraction of the $25 
million appropriated last year. It could be you would need it all and 
additional sums? 

Mr. McNeit. That is right. We have not regarded it as a slush 
fund. We have regarded it truly in the spirit we asked for it. 

Mr. Manon. What happens to this appropriation if it is not used 
within the fiscal year ? 

Mr. McNen. It dies. 

Mr. Manon. Would there be any reason why the Congress could not 
guess in the year 1956 you would require $25 million? 

Mr. McNett. That is a question of judgment. The $35 million was 
asked for.because it was felt that that would be adequate. We do not 
intend to use it unless we have very justifiable projects. 

Mr. Manon. Since you do not know whether you will use the $25 
million appropriated for the fiscal year 1955, why does your judgment 
lead you to believe you will need $35 million for the fiscal year 1956 ? 

Mr. McNet. Because since the beginning of Korea there has been, 
as I recall, 2 years out of 5 in which we have used more than the 
$25 million. 

Mr. Chairman, we have tried zealously to guard this and use it in 
the way we have discussed it. 

Mr. Manon. You can provide us with a breakdown ofthe way it 
has been used. 

(The committee was provided with a classified document showing 
the breakdown requested.) 
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Tuurspay, Fresruary 24, 1955. 
ReEsErvE Toots AND FACILITIES 


WITNESSES 


HON. T. P. PIKE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (SUPPLY 
AND LOGISTICS) 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 

K. E. TURNER, STAFF DIRECTOR, PRODUCTION AND SCHEDULES 

JOHN H. WILLIAMS, CHIEF, PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT BRANCH 


Amounts available for obligation 





| | 
| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Moe a rr $250, 000, 000 |.......-..----} $100, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward _- ----......-----.-.---..|-------------- $100, 000, 000 |-.-......_..-- 
Unobligated balance transferred, pursuant to 67 Stat. 338 and 
68 Stat. 338, to— 
“Procurement and production, Army’’-..-..----.-------.-]---------.-.-- —1, 074,984 |...--.--.-.--- 
“Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy”’....-------.--.-----|---.-.-----.-- ~ 4 1 ae 
“<“Opaeeas Ones Netenis, Raw er <<) on sn L553 2 ied nea ec ee —6, 350, 000 |.......-.- we 
“Aircraft and related procurement, Navy” ---.-.---------.|----+---------- —5, 520, 470 }..------.--- = 
“Aircraft and rélated procurement, ‘Air Force’’..._-.......|-----------.-- —84, 624, 326 |_...--.-..-.-- 
Total available for obligation -- - ._-- mesg a ting taco ingen 250, 000, 000 30, 270 100, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward. ----..-...........-.--.---- OE Bien ob eben cdsebiecss4ccsisias 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings---.---.-.-.---------.-- — 150, 000, 000 OE TOD Rite wnkannece 
Odsgationia lecmrved | seis. las Sones eich se ecccneclost b sdatsiesae ste dnened Lgpee 100, 000, 000 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


Provision is made for a specialized reserve of tools, production equipment, and 
facilities in excess of those required for current military proauction in order to 
provide a military end-item production capacity of a long-lead-time character, 
the lack of which would constitute.a serious bottleneck in the event of full mobili- 
zation. Funds will be transferred upon approval by the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget to any appropriation for military functions after analysis of program 
requirements. 

Analysis of expenditures 


| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
eupempeninenniona hina | 


Obligations incurred during the year. -.-..-....-----..-......]------.--.--...|..-.-.-----..-|,, $100, 000, 000 


CRT I Tl noon te wens nc anghags cnn dinatduaguninGens Lepiepaenuineas — 55, 000, 000 


Total expenditures (out of current authorizations) - - -.--.|..-.-.--..---<|.-----.--.-.-- 45, 000, 000 


Mr. Manon. We will now take up the appropriation for “Reserve 
tools and facilities, Department of Defense.” 

Mr. Prxe. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have an amplification 
of the statement I made to the committee on Monday of this week on 
the subject of the appropriation for reserve tools and facilities. 

Mr. Manon. No military hearing is adequate unless we have a bit 
of orientation. 

I have before me the committee print on the bill, and I am looking 
at page 21. I see the regular language, and then the italicized lan- 
guage where a substitute is proposed. 








Now, in considering this, you have already given us a rather exten- 
sive statement in regi ard to the subject ¢ 

Mr. Prxe. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What can you add that would be pertinent ? 

Mr. Pixe. I have a prepared statement here which I would be glad 
to read, or I would be happy to go through it and attempt to pick out 
of it those paragraphs which I did not either read in my original 
statement, or which were not brought out in the discussion. 

Mr. Manon. The statement seems to be rather brief. I think it 
would be better to read it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Pree. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in my pre- 
vious appearance before your committee, I discussed the need for a 
$100 million item for long- lead-time items pve reserve use in time of 
mobilization. 

I ask your indulgence while I refresh your memories again con- 
cerning it. 

The “Army, Navy, and Air Force recommendations under this pro- 
gram originally totaled $400 million. These were screened carefully 
by my oflic e, and long production lead-time machine tools of $250 mil- 
lion were approved. This is the sum I recommended in my appear- 
ance before you last year. Subsequently, the Congress approved a 
total of $100 million for reserve tools for fiscal year "1955. We again 
screened the Department items in the $250 million list and approved 
the most urgent items to fit the $100 million budget. The expenditure 
of this amount was then approved by the Secretary of Defense and 
the President. The procurement programs in the military depart- 
ments utilizing the fiscal year 1955 funds are well underway. 

With a few exceptions, all items of equipment approved were long 
production lead-time items averaging over $50,000 per tool, or 5 times 
the average cost of tools in the tnilitary inventory. Typical of the 
items being procured under the 1955 program are large tools such as 
planer type millers, double housing planers, vertical boring mills, con- 
tour stretch forming machines, gear hobbers, and mechanical and 
hydraulic presses costing up to $1 million apiece, The delivery time 
for these runs from 12 months to 2 years. Consequently, this long- 
lead-time equipment would not become available for use for many 
months after M-Day if ordered then, regardless of the number of 
manufacturers producing them. Proc urement of these long-lead-time 
tools at this time will serve to eliminate bottlenecks in the critical early 
days of an emergency. 

I particularly want to stress at this time that the tools to be pur- 
chased with these funds in fiscal year 1956 are bottleneck-type items 
that would hold up production of high-priority military end items 
because in time of mobilization it would take 12 months or more to 
deliver from the date of placing the order. We will not use any of this 
fiscal year 1956 money to purchase shelf items, but only critical type 
tools with long producti ion lead time. 

May I also point out that the departments are m: aking a special effort 
to include in this program tools which are adaptable for producing 
not only end items of current design but also end items of improved 
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design which are now in the design and testing stage. The Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, for example, has qualified task groups working 
with representatives of the aircraft and machine-tool industries to 
select tools which are adaptable and can be used with the greatest 
degree of interchangeability of tooling between plants and between 
current and future designs of planes. The other services are follow- 
ing the same plan of buying the maximum amount of time through 
procurement of the most adaptable type of long-lead-time tools. 

As regards expenditure of funds on this program in fiscal year 1955, 
I am assured by the Department of the Air Force that they have three 
task forces working with industry to assure the most effective expendi- 
ture of $84 million on airframes, engines, and struts. The airframe 
groups will complete its work before March 1, 1955, and approximately 
$40 million has been allocated for airframes. The engine and strut 
groups will complete their recommendations by April 15, 1955, and 
orders of $38 million and $6 million, respectively, will be placed dur- 
ing the first part of fiscal year 1956. The principal tools to be ordered 
under this program by the Air Force are already known and the main 
problem remaining is to decide the types, sizes and specifications. The 
tools needed are large skin and spar mills, profile milling machines, 
vertical and horizontal boring mills, turret lathes, planers, hydraulic 
presses and some miscellaneous items. 

The Department of the Navy informs me that, out of a total of 
$14,270,470, $1,850,000 will be obligated by April 15, 1955; $2 million 
more by May 1, 1955; and $6,420,470 by June 1, 1955. The remaining 
sum of $4 million for the Navy VT fuse program is being reviewed 
by the Bureau of the Budget. The Navy has assured me that the VT 
fuse project has a high priority and I am making a special effort to 
assist the Navy in clearing this amount through the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The Department of the Army reports that it will allot a third of 
its funds by April 30, 1955, and the remainder before June 30, 1955. 

We have directed the departments not to procure machine tools 
outside of the United States except when the required tools cannot be 
produced in the United States. May I also assure you that these long 
lead-time tools are being procured not for current needs but to sup- 
plement existing tools in case of mobilization. I feel that the stock- 
piling of these tools is economical insurance against an emergency. 

This program is a vital part of our overall mobilization program 
and, in case of emergency, its omission now would seriously delay 
production of certain urgent military end items, especially in our 
aircraft and ships programs. I hope you will approve it since I am 
confident it will prove a prudent and farsighted expenditure. 


NEW LANGUAGE AUTHORIZING TRANSFERS TO OTHER FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. This new language is as follows: 


For transfer by the Secretary of Defense, with the approval of the Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, to any appropriation for military functions under the 
Department of Defense available for procurement, to be merged with and to 
be available for the same period as the appropriations to which transferred, 
for mobilization reserve purposes, including purchase of machine tools; and 
construction and acquisition of production facilities, including land, buildings, 
and appurtenances therefor. 
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Tf the funds are transferred, what happens to them with respect 
to whether or not they become no-year appropriations, or lapse within 
l year? What is the picture on that? 

General Moore, do you have any comment on that ? 

General Moorsr. In this case, most assuredly the amounts trans- 
ferred would be transferred to “No-year appropriations,” and being 
merged with them and continuing available for the same period of 
time would make these funds no-year as well as the fund to which 
transferred. As was the situation last year, no funds out of the 
$250 million were transferred because it had not been determined 
what they were going to get. This year it has been determined 
that they will get $100 million worth of tools and, as soon as the 
determinations can be finalized, this money will go into the procure- 
ment appropriations of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 
and be merged with the currently available no-year appropriations, 

Mr. Mauon. Then there is no reason to be concerned over the fact 
that these funds, which may have been 1-year appropriations, become 
no-year appropriations when they are transferred ? 

General Moore. That is right. After it has been determined they 
are ready to proceed with a procurement of heavy items such as this, 
the fund to which transferred is already recognized as a fund which 
should or must be no-year, to be managed satisfactorily. 

Mr. Fioop. Do transferred funds lose their identity in the fund! 

Mr. Manon. Yes; they would lose their identity. 


SOUNDNESS OF 1954 ESTIMATE 


Now, in the fiscal year 1954 there was an estimate of $500 million but 
the net was $250 million. 

Mr. Prxe. As I indicated the day before yesterday in my testimony, 
my direct knowledge of this goes back to 1954, when there had been 
appropriated $250 million. I believe an original recommendation, 
stemming from a study on machine tools called the Vance report, 
strongly recommended that the $500 million be appropriated and 
spent on an appropriate machine-tool stockpile to take full advan- 
tage of the lesson of World War II. Then actually there was ap- 
propriated, for the fiscal year 1954, $250 million. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the reduction was in the amount of 
one-half the request ? 

Mr. Prxe. I am not certain whether there was a formal request for 
$500 million. 

General Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. It was in the budget. 

Mr. Pree. General Moore bears that out. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think that request was in error, from what you 
know about it, the $500 million ? 

Mr. Pree. I think, Mr. Chairman, it is very difficult to render pre- 
cise judgment on a question like that. In the final analysis, hindsight 
is going to determine the real answer to that question. 

Mr. Manon. That is what I am asking you for now, your hind- 
sight as of now with respect to the final year 1954. 

Mr. Prxe. I think this: Considering the care with which this whole 
project has been approached ever since I knew anything about it, which 
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goes back to October 1953, the fiscal year 1954, that a tremendous 
amount of time and care and review and resubmittal of recommenda- 
tions to the departments has taken place. I think that review has had 
a very salutary effect on the whole program. I think the list of tools 
that the departments are now out to procure in the amount of $100 
million are certainly the highest priority tools. 

Had we gone in with a larger amount of money and a faster pro- 
gram, I think this—that always when you go into a fast pee with 
a tremendous amount of money, and I have a very healthy respect for 
$500 million—that you are liable to make errors and mistakes. I think 
time has gone along with us. We have not had an emergency since 
then. I think the list of tools under procurement now is undoubtedly 
a better list than the original one might have been. 

We got an initial submittal in November, as I remember, of 1953 
for tools. We told the services $250 million was available. They 
came in. All of their proposals totaled $400 million. That is where 
the $400 million figure came into the picture. We checked the list, 
sent it back to them and the year had run out before a final determina- 
tion was made on a list. 

With that work as the background from which the present list has 
come out, we had the highest priority list. 

Mr. Manon. If we had gotten into a big war before this time it 
might have been the $500 million appropriation request would be 
sound. 

Mr. Prxe. I think that is probably the only way you can look at it. 

Mr. Manon. In view of the fact we have had more time, do you 
think it is just as well we cut the former request which was made of us 
for the fiscal year 1954 in half, and since you are coming up here now 
with—— 

Mr. Prxe. With an additional request for $100 million on top of the 
$100 million that has already been appropriated and is currently un- 
der procurement, making a total of $200 million. 

Mr. Manon. Of the amount we provided in the fiscal year 1954 of 
$250 million, but $150 million of it was not obligated and lapsed. 

Mr. Prxe. I am not positive there. My understanding is the whole 

$250 million lapsed because no procurement program was formulated 
in time. 

STATUS OF 1955 AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Manon. We authorized continued availability of how much? 

Mr. Prxe. $100 million. 

Mr. Manon. What is happening to the $100 million? 

Mr. Prxe. Those are the figures that I covered in my statement. 

Mr. Manon. What is happening to it as of a given date? 

Mr. Prxe. I gave several dates in my statement. Each of the de- 
partments is at a different stage in its procurement operations. The 
split might be interesting to you. 

The Army has $1,074,934. The Navy has $14,270,470. The Air 
Force has $84,624,326. That comes to a total of $99,969,730. 


NEED FOR AMOUNT REQUESTED FOR 1956 


Mr. Manon. Is it your solid judgment we should appropriate the 
$100 million you are now requesting or provide for the $100 million 
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you are now requesting, or do you think some adjustments downward 
could probably be made with safety ? 

Mr. Pike. In answer to the question you first put, it is my very 
solid and considered opinion that another $100 million should be ap- 
propriated. I think it for this reason: Our office—and we have com- 
petent specialized personnel—has very carefully reviewed, and will 
review, additional submissions for tools as we have done on the first 
$100 million. In addition to that the Secretary of Defense, as you 
know, has had broad experience in this field, and he himself has had 
the whole presentation finally made to him, and it has been very care- 
fully looked into by him before he approved it. He in turn took the 
thing on to the President. The exact procedure would be gone 
through before any of the new $100 million that we are requesting 
for the 1956 budget would be obligated, or put into procurement 
action. 

Mr. Suepparp. Did I interpret your statement correctly that in 
these expenditures that you are presently justifying there was some 
money being allocated to the so-called heavy press program ? 


PROCUREMENT OF HEAVY PRESSES 


Mr. Pixe. No. No heavy presses are in this list of tools that I just 
outlined. 

Mr. Suerparp. Has any of the money heretofore requested and ap- 
propriated been expended on the heavy-press program ¢ 

Mr. Pike. Yes; there has been money spent on the heavy-press pro: 
gram, but not out of this special Department of Defense appropri- 
ation for reserve tools. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, money that has been appropriated 
for reserve-tool purposes has not been expended to any degree in the 
so-called heavy-press program ‘ 

Mr. Prxe. That is correct. 


PROCUREMENT OF TOOLS ABROAD 


Mr. Sueprarp. What types of tools do you have in mind that you 
would have to buy outside of the continental United States, if any? 

Mr. Pree. I wonder if I could put that question to Mr. Turner, our 
staff director. 

Mr. Turner. The Navy has $4 million in miniature tools for VT 
fuses, which are almost entirely Swiss tools. We just checked a new 
miniature lathe last week in Detroit, and we think that we can use 
that instead of the Swiss lathe. 

I would say that 95 percent of it has to come from the Swiss. 

Then the Air Force has a gear grinder that would have to come 
from either Germany or Switzerland. It is mostly tools from this 
country, however. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, there is quite a sizable military-aid budget 
for quite a sizable chunk ‘that is Caton ed for the manufacture of tools 
in foreign countries, both reconditioned tools and standby tools for 
them; is sthat not so? Iam speaking of our allies. 

Mr. Prxe. I do not have direct know ledge of the military-assistance 
program budget. ‘That matter comes under the responsibility of the 
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Assistant Secretary for International Security Affairs, Mr. Hensel. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. While you do not have detailed knowledge, 
it is a fact, is it not, from your general knowledge—and you at least 
have a general conversance with the matter; do you not? 

Mr. Prxe. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. For the information of the committee, it is true as a 
fact, and there is nothing wrong with the fact, that a valuable piece 
of that military budget is expressly understood to be used by foreign 
countries that we have for that purpose ? 

Mr. Pike. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. For the same perp as for your shop? 

Mr. Pre. Generally speaking, that is correct. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR TOOL PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Fioop. You mentioned that somebody submits these requests 
for these tools, the type of tools that we are talking about. Who sub- 
mits those requests? How do they come to your level? 

Mr. Pixr. They come directly to my office from the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 

Mr. Fioop. So you are not the determining factor as to what type 
or kind of machine tool that we are talking about; is that it? Do you 
initiate anything like this? 

Mr. Prxe. No; we do not initiate it. Our process is one of reviewing 
and checking. In addition to reviewing and checking the list of tools 
that come to our office in the manner indicated, we also check through 
our Requirements Review and Analysis Division to make certain there 
isa valid and solid requirement for the particular airplane or ship 
in the program coming up, So we are as certain as we possibly can be 
that the end-item requirement for which these machine toois are being 
programed and suggested by the services are in fact needed and are 
necessary. 

Mr. Fioop. Can you say to them that our experience in this matter, 
or our superior intelligence and information indicates that instead of 
having X number of machines you should have Y number of machines. 
Can you do that at your level? 

Mr. Pine. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you do that? 

Mr. Pree. Yes, we do. 

Mr. FLoop. Have you so done? 

Mr. Prxe. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. With all three branches of the armed services? 

Mr. Pixe. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. So, as a matter of fact, you exercise the right of veto, 
both as to quality, quantity, style, and so forth? 

Mr. Prxe. You could call it that ; yes. 

_ Mr. Froop. Of course you do. Your connection with this program 
is not quite as casual as you have been indicating. 

Mr. Pike. I am sorry if I have indicated it is casual. 

Mr. Froop. I gained that impression. I had the impression that 
you were a board of review. By the exercise of your right of veto, 
your office can revise, or remake or reshape or abandon or add to this 
entire program for either 1 or all 3 branches of the service. 
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Mr. Pixe. That is correct. We have fortunately a good working 
relationship with the people in the three military departments why 
are entrusted with these matters. We have a daily and continuoy 
working relationship with them. 

Mr. FLoop. All right. I do not know how that is responsive t 
what I have said. If you think so, all right, you are the witness. 


RECONDITIONING OF TOOLS 


Have you had anything to do with the program of the recondition- 
ing of machine tools and the reconditioning of tools generally in the 
past several years? 

Mr. Prxe. In a general way, yes. I wonder if I could call on Mr, 
Williams, who is our machine tool expert, to reply to that question. 
He has been engaged in an inventory checking activity which has as 
part of its objective the checking of the condition of machine tools 
in storage. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, yes. I am sure this man is an authority or he 
would not be here. 

Mr. WitxiaMs. There is a Department of Defense instruction that 
has been issued to the military departments relative to the testing and 
the rehabilitation of ‘tools that are retained by~the Department for 
future mobilization requirements. 

Mr. Fioop. Does that come under the jurisdiction of this particu- 
lar Assistant Secretary ¢ 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. Yes, 

Mr. Fioop. And it comes under the jurisdiction of the budget for 
which he is requesting funds. 

Mr. Witx1aMs. Not this $100 million. 

Mr. Fioop. Besides the $100 million, then. You do something else; 
is that it? 

Mr. Pre. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Fioop. And today you are here only on this particular phase 
of your office, and this particular phase of the budget? 

Mr. Prxe. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. And if we want to talk to you about the other things, 
we have to trap you at some other time? 

Mr. Prxe. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. I have lost again. This is button, button, who has the 
button ? pn 

PURPOSE OF NEW LANGUAGE REQUESTED FOR 1956 


Mr. Mahon asked you about the request for additional language, 
and that is new, among other things that have been mentioned, the con- 
struction and acquisition of production facilities, including land, 
buildings, and appurtenances therefor. 

Have you exercised, and do you exercise, your discretion in deter- 
mining what construction and acquisition of production facilities will 
take place? Have you ever exercised that right as yet? 

Mr. Prxz.. No. 

Mr. Fxroop. Until you can get this language you cannot do it? 

Mr. Pixe. That is correct, yes. 
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Mr. Pipe. Why are you asking for it? Why do you want this 
language 

Mr. Prxe. I am not familiar with thislanguage,very frankly. This 
is the first, time it has come to my attention. 

Mr. Fioop. There is language, Mr. Secretary, that makes you quite 
a power. I just cannot conceive that a man of your high responsible 
position on this particular item would come here asking for the right 
in new language to do what the language I have just said does, and em- 
powers you to do, and you say that you do not know about it when 
Mr. Mahon read it. 

Mr. Pree. I had specific reference to the part of that language which 
has to do with construction and acquisition of production facilities, 
including land, buildings, and appurtenances therefor. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you not know that was even in the bill? That is 
what I am.talking about. 

Mr. Prxe. This is the first time that particular language has come 
to my attention. 

Mr. Fioop. The answer is, you do not. 

Mr. Pree. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. Now that I have the right man, I cannot examine him 
any further because he does not know what I am. talking about. He 
does not know what the bill says. 

Mr: Suepparp. It might be well to ask General Moore. who.gave 
birth to the language. 

General Moorr. The language was prepared for fiscal year 1954, 
and was identical with the exception that instead of requiring the 
approval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, it required 
approval of the President. Since the Bureau of the Budget is. the 
agent of the President, it was thought this year it would be better to 
prepare it as it now stands. 

I might throw some light on this, and I have made no preparation 
for this. I do it-all from memory. 

During the war we carried appropriations exceeding on occasion $3 
billion for expediting production in the Army. We carried in the 
Air Force, and also in the Navy, funds for expediting production in 
various amounts. . It was quite well known in the Department of 
Defense when you get into the facilities business, even though you 
furnish heavy: machine tools to the private plants, you must have 


} authority to put them where they should be and from time to time 


you have to acquire additional small parcels of land. 

I think that the question resolves itself into this: There has been 
no oceasion to present to the Assistant Secretary of Defense ‘for 
Supply and Logistics a requirement for land. In other words, the 
concern of Secretary Pike, the witness now at the table, has been to 
apply all of the money available, the $100 million this year, to machine 
tools without any consideration for land. 

Mr. Froop. May I interrupt to point this out to you: How do you 
account for the fact then there is now pending in a certain United 
States district court a petition for condemnation of certain land, 
buildings, and facilities to be utilized, not for machine tools, but for 
: like purpose and for the same purpose that you indicate you want 

ere ¢ 
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You tell me that you want this language, and there is no doubt tha 
what you say is true. 

General Moore. I hope it is. 

Mr. FLoop. Nobody is going to debate that a situation can be con. 
ceived where if a man is going to be responsible for the manufactur 
of standby machine tools, he may under certain circumstances nee( 
land, buildings, and facilities to do it. That, of course, follows, but 
this has already been done in connection with munitions production, 
and there are standby facilities now in existence and others being 
acquired. 

The reason that I want to talk with this man is because I want to 
know what the thinking is in this office as to how this right or power, 
if it is given to this Secretary, will be exercised by him, and I cannot 
ask him because he does not know anything about it. 

Mr. Pike. Let me say this: My primary concern has been machine 
tools. There is an Assistant Secretary of Defense, Mr. Floete, who 
has property and installations as his particular responsibility. I 
understand this language that was used last year is the same language, 
and it is in here again. Now, if there were to be construction an d 
acquisition of production facilities, including land, buildings, and 
appurtenances, that would not be my responsibility but rather th 

responsibility of Secretary Floete. 

Mr. Fioop. Why should it be here then? This is the right chure) 
but the wrong pew. Why clutter up this with language which is of 
extreme importance, and in case of debate or dispute you will be the 
responsible man? Now, you tell me that is not true. If and when: 
problem arises dealing with exercise of the power that this language 

calls for, as a matter of fact it will not be you that would exercise the 

power; therefore, this language does not belong here. There is no 
doubt about it, is there? If it does not, let us take it out. I want to 
find out who is going to be responsible for exercising an extremely 
important power dealing with X hundreds of millions, and if it is 
not you who is it? If you are not going to exercise this power who 
is? If it is not you, why should you ask for the language? You 
cannot justify it. You have just unjustified it. 

Mr. Prxe. I did not ask for the language on the land, to begin 
with. I would not have any authority on land. I do not have any 
authority on any of these things. I am merely a staff adviser to the 
Secretary of Defense. Secretary Floete, in properties and installa- 
tions, does not have authority to exercise any authority in the situation 
outlined here. It again would have to be through the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. Fioop. I want the record to show this language does not belong 
under the present circumstances in this section, but quite to the 
contrary. 

Mr. SHepparp. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fxoop. Since this is merely anticipatory in your case, there is 
no sense wasting time talking to you about it any more. I do not 
think that it belongs here. I think that it belong in another section. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF REQUESTED APPROPRIATION TO SIMILAR FUNDS FOR THE 
THREE SERVICES 


Now, let me ask you this: With reference to the fund about which 
you speak, this, of course, is not in addition to any allocations made 
to the budgets of the Army, Navy, and Air. These are their funds. 
You are not giving them new money ? 

Mr. Prxe. This is an additional appropriation over and above Army 
or Navy or Air Force inclusion of machine tools for production and 
facilities. 

Mr. Froop. But not in addition to the overall Army, Navy, or Air 
Force budget ? 

Mr. Pree. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Then in addition to the justifications that have been 
made here by the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, which have now 
terminated, at least at the policy level, there exists, as far as dollars 
are concerned, the specific items you have outlined here that belong 
to those three forces that we must add to what they already have? 

Mr. Prixe. That is essentially correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, if for the reasons that have been enumerated by 
the Secretaries and the Joint Chiefs of Staff and everybody else who 
has enumerated anything, the reduction in the Armed Forces has been 
justified—and I do not agree, but if that has happened—then any 
reductions in this program are just as ill-advised as reductions in the 
Army? 

Mr. Pree. I would say that regardless of what the personnel ceilings 
might finally develop to be, that would have no effect on this program. 
This is a weapons affair, a weapons program, primarily Air Force, 
secondarily Navy, and in a very minor manner, as we indicated, an 


Army program. 
CONTRACTS AWARDED TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. Fioop. Now, one of the chief criticisms directed against your 
Department, and whether you agree at this time or not does not make 
much difference, has been that you have been a “big business” opera- 
tion; that this is a “big business” deal. “What is good for General 
Motors is good for the country” and “big business” is getting too 
much of everything. You have heard that story from the press, the 
radio, and so forth. 

Now, certainly, this is one program, or is it—since it is a long lead- 
time program and since it is a no crash program, and since the big pro- 
ducers do not essentially and absolutely have to do in X number of 
months this job that we must have, this is certainly the kind of pro- 
gram that the small-business man should be permitted to participate 
in, if there ever was one. 

Mr. Pre. I think that is correct and I think also the record will 
show most of the firms bidding on this material will, under the defini- 
tion of small business, be a firm employing 500 people or less. 

Mr. Fioop. You have nothing to do with this argument of mine, but 
the magical figure of 500 being part of the definition of small business 
is one of the many absurdities that we have around this town. That 
is another problem, not yours. 
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I would like to see, if it does not upset your office completely, in- 
serted in the record some evidence of what you say is true, even up to 
the 500 mark. I think to say that a business that employs 500 people 
is a small business is incorrect. But even under the definition, within 

our statement, I would like the record to show where so-called smal] 

Comeen has enjoyed the fruits of prime contracts. Do not tell me 
about all of the subcontracts that the big boys in their largesse have 
scattered around. I mean substantial prime contracts to small busi- 
ness, even with the bad definition we have of small business. 

Mr. Prxe. We will be happy to do that. 

Mr. Fxoop. Is that a reasonable request 

Mr. Pike. Yes. Wecan get the names of the companies with whom 
machine tools are placed and give their approximate size, as indicated 
by the namber of employees. 

Mr. Fioop. If it is unreasonable, tell the chairman. 

Mr. Pr«e. I do not think that is an unreasonable request. 

(The following statement was submitted: ) 

At the present time, with contracts just starting to be awarded, it appears 
that approximately 40 percent of the $100 million will go to small business, 
Final totals and percentages will not be available until September of this year 
when all contracts are expected to be awarded. At that time we will supply 
a listing of the companies. 

STATUS OF 1955 FUNDS 


Mr. Wiacieswortu. Mr. Secretary, as I understand it, of the $250 
million made available for this purpose in fiscal year 1954, $100 million 
was continued available in the current fiscal year and the balance 
lapsed for lack of utilization. 


Mr. Pixr. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. I further understand of the $100 million con- 
tinued available for fiscal year 1955, about $84 million was allocated 
. the Air Force, about $14 million to the Navy and $1 million to the 
Army ¢ 

Mr. Prxe. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiceirsworrn. I also understand that the Army expects to 
obligate its allocation in the current fiscal year ? 

Mr. Pree. Yes. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. That the Navy, expects to obligate its alloca- 
tion except for $5 million which is temporarily held up by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget 

Mr. Pike. With the exception of $4 million. 

Mr. WicerteswortH. And that apparently there will be an unobli- 
gated balance carried over into the fiscal year 1956 by the Air Force 
of about $44 million ? 

Mr. PrKe. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WicciesworrH. And you anticipate confidently that that $44 
million will be obligated early in fiscal 1956? 

Mr. Pixe. Yes. The Air Force, I believe, is going ahead as fast 
as they properly can in procurement of this sort. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. That may be, but it does not answer the specific 
question. 

Mr. Pre. From the information available to me to date from the 
Air Force, the answer to your question would be “Yes.” 
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STATUS OF PLANS FOR 1956 PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiccreswortn. Now, what about the $100 million that you are 
requesting for the fiscal year 1956? To what extent have tools been 
definitely selected for purchase with this money; to what extent can 
you tell the committee that the $100 million requested will be obligated 
or spent during the fiscal year 1956? 

Mr. PrKe. have no definite information upon which to base an 
answer to your second question. 

As to the first question with regard to the list of tools that is being 
prepared in addition to the present lot under procurement, I would 
like to address that question to Mr. Turner. 

Mr. Turner. Our instructions will be out early next week to the 
three departments asking them to review their projects. We are 
going to ask that they be submitted either the 1st of May or the 15th. 
It will take us 2 weeks or 30 days to review them, so if this money is 
given to us, we will be ready the 1st of July to release it. 

Mr. Wiccrrswortnu. In other words, you have no specific program 
at the moment in respect to the $100 million requested. It is a second 
installment of $100 million against a total of $250 million? 

Mr. Pre. That is correct. We have made progress on it and do 
have a general idea insofar as we originally had submitted at $400- 
million program that had to be brought down to the $100-million size. 
We have to balance that program to fit into place properly and to 
review. 

Mr. WrecrtEswortH. You anticipate that $100 million over and 
above what has been made available will in fact be obligated in the 
fiscal year 1956? 

Mr. Pree. Yes; I would estimate we should be able to obligate an 
additional $100 million. 


DEFICIENCY IN TOOL PRODUCTION POTENTIAL 


Mr. Wiacieswortn. I notice in the justifications the statement is 
made that after Korea a large part of the deficiency in mobilization 
capacity was eliminated but that there remains for a number of mili- 
tary end items a dangerous gap between our present ability to produce 
and our wartime production requirements. 

Is it fair to say the gap is represented by the $250 million that you 
have told us about, and that if this second increment of $100 million 
oa available the gap will be narrowed to somewhere around $50 
million. 

Mr. Prxe, I think in general terms it would be fair to make that 
statement; yes. 


ADVANTAGES OF OVERALL APPROPRIATION FOR RESERVE TOOLS 


Mr. WiccitEsworrH. Now, there are funds available in each of the 
services for the purchase of machine tools, are there not? 

Mr. Pree. Yes, that is correct; for current production programs. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. What is the advantage of the proposed method 
over having each service come before the committee and justify the 
amounts that are required to take care of what they are now taking 
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‘are of, plus what they are to take care of under the division of the 
sum you are now requesting ? 

Mr. Pixe. I think the answer would be this: That the services, for 
the most part, in their own program and their own budget requests are 
concerned with current programs. I have not reviewed them, but | 
would doubt very much if you would find any substantial amount set 
aside for machine tools. 

On the other hand, this forward-looking reserve in the area of large, 
espec ially constructed, long-lead-time ype tools is an item that the 
Secretary of Defense has an unusual bac ground of experience in. 

I think it is wise that this particular package is taken vut of the 
individual budgets and brought up for a specific review in that manner 
by the Secretary of Defense. I think that is a very definite advantage 
to this approach. 

Mr. Wicc.Lesworru. [| take it it is not only a review, it is really an 
initiation of a program. 

Mr. Prke. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu. And you think that you would not get the same 
results in the Air Force for instance, if the Air Force came here and 
justified its portion of the $100 million and the other branches did 
likewise ¢ 

Mr. Pr«e. I think that an infinitely more careful approach can be 
made by handling it in this manner. 

Mr. Manon. Secretary Pike, I want to thank you for your presenta- 
tion to us. I believe that completes the hearing at this time on this 
particular item. Thank you and those who have worked with you. 


Trourspay, Fresruary 24, 1955. 
Rerirep Pay 
WITNESSES 


CAPT. J. B. HOYT, USNR, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO CHIEF OF NAVAL 
PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

J. A. WYLIE, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Amounts available for obligation 


| | | 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate ‘ ; ; $365, 000, 000 | $404, 500, 000 $440, 000, 000 
Transferred from 
‘Marine Corps troops and facilities,’’ pursuant to act of 
Aug. 1, 1953 (67 Stat. 337) 10, 000, 000 | _. 
“‘Military personnel, Marine Corps,” pursu: ant to act of 
| 
= 
=| 


May 11, 1954 (68 Stat. 91) 12, 000, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate _ . - ae 387, “000, 000 | "404, 500,000 | 440, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. .----- kool —702, 038 |... Ae 


Obligations ineurred - -- _- Porn — aeons | 386, 297, 962 | 404, 500,000 | 440, 000, 000 
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Obligations by activities 








Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
s - WesnRRURN Ns aps dire = enn nie Ps iin Seen ce gpg eiansytes $178, 876, 932 | $189, 878, 000 $216, 811, 500 
lo Temporary disability. .......-.-...-....---.--.------------ 4,530,955 | 18, 870, 700 21, 505, 100 
OS Weer sh a che no nneen ns dcnshtpgatennye 164, 606, 292 166, 419, 000 168, 989, 400 
6 Wieet PORES ni dgeh ming 020595942459 50 9h Gg —me emewneeeeesas 28, 216, 449 28, 848, 500 31, 768, 600 
“RB gk Ld eee ee eee Sietiexanie 67, 334 483, 800 925, 400 
CI Na oto ws sin iesniinntcagtmignas <aiacn | 386, 297, 962 404, 500, 000 440, 000, 000 
Obligations by objects 

i2 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims: 
MA ela e e ree! ie Fs 2 ee a ee ee 
POET TUR ES fore Oe ery iy SESE. (5 ee _...... 404, 500, 000 
We sc Seley oes oct pet tas ea et a ee 440, 000, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


} | 
| 1954 actual | 1955estimate | 1956 estimate 


Obligated balance brought forward-______..--.-- hh ac a3s-osegel) Mee 


| 
| i 
Obligations incurred during the year__...__....----.---------- | 386, 297, 962 404, 500,000 | 440,000,000 








$3, 393, 106 | $3, 156, 326 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years-_-__._..-.-.-.-.-------| 476, 307 

| 389,437,459 | 407,893,106 | 443, 156, 326 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account --_---.---- -| —36, 526 | __- wna -=|an------ * 
Obligated balance carried forward -.......-....---.---------.--| —3,393,106 | —3, 156, 326 —8, 156, 326 
Total expenditures_.__._.....-.-.-- ak ie deta ..| 386,007,827 | 404, 736,780 435, 000, 000 

Expenditures are distributed as follows: phere oa bh Sines tm es 
Out of current authorizations. -...........-...-..----- _..--| 383,079, 574 | 401, 736, 780 431, 900, 000 


Out of prior authorizations... ---..-_---- pkdbethenadedel 2, 928, 253 | 3, 000, 000 3, 100, 000 
} 


Mr. Suepparp. You are making a proposal in 1956 for a require- 
ment for $440 million. I am wondering if you have a statement you 
wish to make on that requirement ? 

Captain Hoyt. I have a statement which I can condense and submit 
for the record, or I can read it, sir. 

Mr. SHeprarp, You may condense it and give it to us quickly, please. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Captain Hoyt. The estimate for $440 million represents the consoli- 
dation of requirements for all the military services; Air Force, Navy, 
Army, Marine Corps, Philippine Scouts, Women’s Medical Specialist 
Corps, and the Fleet Reserves of the Navy and Marine Corps. The 
estimates include $216,811,500 for personnel retired by reason of length 
of service or age, as compared with $197,817,900 to be spent in the 
current year. That is an increase of approximately $19 million. 

The statements made in reference to the supplemental are applica- 
ble to the regular request now under consideration. We are going 


down in strength of active-duty personnel and the reduction in non- 


Regular officers and their subsequet retirement account for the 
great bulk of that money. 

Approximately $190.5 million will be for the physically disabled 
people, as compared with $186 million this year. Costs in this cate- 
gory are leveling off as compared to the year before. 
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The other large item of over $31 million is for the Fleet Reserve. 
There, again, we are releasing personnel that were retained on active 
duty during the Korean crisis. 

That.does not represent a very large increase. 

Then there is an estimate of $925,400 which is expected to be paid 
to the survivors of the retired military personne. In this connection 


I want to say that a little over $4.4 million is estimated to be col- 
lected to pay those benefits. 


In other words, the $440 million that we have asked for would 
be $444.4 million if it were not for the reduced pay that the retired 
people had elected to receive in order to provide for these benefits, 
It is a net gain in the accounts for contingency option payments of 
approximately $314 million, for next year to the Government. 

That comprises the bulk of the statement, except, of course, the 
fact that all of these retirement estimates consist of mathematical 
calculations. You have a man entitled te a certain amount of money 
by reason of law. We multiply the numbers by the amounts that 
these people are supposed to get and submit our estimate. We can err 
on numbers due to fluctuations in the service, but the arithmetic on 
the rates of pay is fairly accurate. 


(The prepared statement of Captain Hoyt is as follows:) 


STATEMENT oF Capt. J. B. Hoyt, USNR, Spectat Assistant TO CHIEF OF NAVAL 
PESONNEL, IN CONNECTION WitTH ESTIMATES FOR THE APPROPRIATION “RETIRED 
Pay, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE” FOR THE FiscaL YEAR 1956 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the appropriation “Retired pay, 
Department of Defense” provides funds for the pay, as authorized and at rates 
prescribed by law, of military personnel on the retired rolls of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and the Air Force and provides for payments to survivors of retired 
military personnel pursuant to the Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act 
of 1953. These expenses include the pay of retired officers, warrant officers, 
enlisted personnel, female nurses, and members of the Women’s Medical Special- 
ist Corps, Philippine Scouts, and authorized personnel of the Reserve compuvo- 
nents, including retainer pay of the inactive Navy and Marine Corps Fleet 
Reserves. 

The estimate of $440 million for fiscal year 1956 represents a consolidation 
of the requirements for these purposes of the military services. The amounts 
included in these estimates are determined by the various laws governing retire- 
ment of military personnel -and the rates authorized by laws to be paid to 
retired personnel. They are mathematical computations of the rates prescribed 
by law applied to the best available projection which can be made of the number 
of personnel to be carried on the retired rolls. No provision is made in this 
estimate for amounts required to administer these laws. 

There are three general bases on which military personnel are retired: Length 
of service, age, and disability. In order to insure that persons placed on the 
permanent disability retired rolls are actually permanently disabled and their 
percentage of disability determined properly, the Career Compensation Act 
authorized the placement of individuals retired for disability on a temporary 
list for a period of not to exceed 5 years. During this 5-year period examina- 
tions are required every 18 months to determine whether such individuals can 
be rehabilitated and returned to active duty, whether they should be discharged, 
or whether they should be transferred to the permanent disability rolls. 

The estimate of $440 million includes $216,811,500 for personnel retired by 
reason for length of service or age as compared with $197,817,900 to be spent 
this year for this category. This increase of almost $19 million represents ap- 
proximately 76 percent of the additional amount required for this appropriation 
next year and is due to the increase in the estimated, average number to be 
carried on the nondisability retired rolls during fiscal year 1956, based upon a 
projection of estimated gains and losses. This projection gives consideration 
to the numbers on the active rolls who will become eligible for retirement based 
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on age and on their years of service and, due to adjustments in force levels, to 
the number of involuntary retirements of personnel having the requisite years 
of service. 

Approximately $190.5 million will be required for personnel on the temporary 
and permanent disability retirement rolls for fiscal year 1956 as compared with 
slightly over $186 million this year. This increase is somewhat less than the 
rate of increases for the past few years because practically all the combat dis- 
abilities resulting from the activities in Korea will be on either the temporary 
or permanent disability rolls prior to fiscal year 1956. _. However, the troop 
training activities and maneuvers which give rise to accidents involving dis- 
ability, will result in a number of noncombat casualties which will be placed on 
the disability rolls following hospitalization. 

The estimate of $31,768,600 for the fleet reserve will provide the retainer pay 
for members of the Navy and Marine Corps in the inactive fleet reserve at rates 
prescribed by law. These are all enlisted personnel with at least 20 but less 
than 30 years of service, who are transferred upon their request from active 
duty to the fleet reserve where they remain until they complete 30 vears of 
service unless sooner transferred to the disability retirement rolls because of 
physical unfitness for further military service. 

Approximately $925,400 is estimated to be required for payments to survivors 
of retired military personnel pursuant to the Uniformed Services Contingency 
Option Act of 1953. This act permits members of the uniformed services to 
receive a reduced amount of any retired pay which may be awarded him as a 
result of duty in his uniformed service in order to provide one or more annuities 
specified in the act to his survivors. The deductions during fiscal year 1956 
from which the payments are to be made are estimated to be approximately $4.4 
million. 

In summary, the estimate of $440 million for the fiscal year 1956 is the hest 
available projection which can be made at this time of the amounts which 
will be required for these purposes. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Suepparp. At this point we will insert in the record pages 3, 
4,7, 11, 15, 19, and 23 of the justifications. 
(The information is as follows: ) 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE— JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR 
Fiscat YEAR 1956. RetirED Pay, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Summary of direct obligations by activity 





AgiRyY Title . 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
cc sana Rt oD een co supinbakdieiewheueuad $178, 876, 932 | $197, 817, 900 $216, 811, 500 
Bodin an EE IE hs gpdo adbandcenneticecunmhe 14, 530, 955 19, 369, 600 21, 505, 100 
Walied ho a) a oe 164, 606,292 | 166, 673, 400 148, 980; 400 
Oa ches ne os teen chica gopetegediesst 28, 216, 449 30, 655, 300 31. 768. 600 
Reais a een meinen 67, 334 483, 800 925, 400 

Total direct obligations. _._............-.-.- 386, 297,962 | 415,000, 000 440, 000, 000 


Note.—Amount shown in the estimates for fiscal year 1955 includes supplemental requests of $10,500,000. 


Activity No. 1, Nondisability—Direct obligations by project 





No. Project 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
lL cnceat SINS 5, oh. So eet ob iudandambadcan $68, 377, 374 | $74, 703, 000 $82, 748, 500 
wi tac sel ni 83, 550, 881 87, 998, 800 92, 485, 300 
9... 5 cul SES oo a cadch dae wGnadacecssna 26, 564, 544 34, 614, 700 40, 960, 200 
§.. .5nib SID 205 Sn 6ede cu bdmecwisacetes 384, 133 501, 400 617, 500 


I ihindtas eaten cities sciincation | 178,876,932 | 197,817,900 | 216, 811, 500 
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Activity No. 1, Nondisability— eet of gains and losses 


Category 


Actual, fiscal year 1954: 
Regular officers _- 
Regular enlisted - - 


Non-Regular officers. ---.-- 


Non-Regular enlisted - 
Total. ___- 


Estimated, fiscal year 1955: 
Regular officers---- --- 
Regular enlisted 
Non-Regular officers_ - 
Non-Regular enlisted 


ee ac eckaacnks 


Estimated, fiscal year 1956: 
Regular officers 
Regular enlisted 
Non-Regular officers - --_- 
Non-Regular enlisted - 


Gains 
during 
year 


| 
| Number 


| 

_ on rolls 
| beginning 
| of year 
| 

| 


| 


im 15, 451 | 


42, = 
9, 15é 
262 | 


Losses 
during 
year 


Net 
change 


Number 
on rolls 
end of 
year 


| 


| 
Man-year 
| average 








66, 918 


| 
16, 982 | 


--| 45, 062 | 


11, 306 | 
| 376 | 
—— | 


73, 726 Bo 


18, 796 —) 

47, 379 

14, 413 | 
485 | 


2, 640 


81, 073 | 





4, 034 | 
130 | 
8, 725 | 


2, 270 | 





354 | 
1, 539 
423 | 
23 
2, 339 | 
; a | 
398 | 
1, 758 | 
466 | 
25 
2, 647 | 





2, 317 | 
3, 107 | 

109 | 
7, 347 | 


1, 523 | 

2, 276 | 

2, 174 
105 | 


6, 078 } 


47, 570 
14, 413 
485 


19, 556 
48, 515 
15, 502 

539 


84, 112 


Activity No. 2, temporary disability— comparison of gains and losses 


Category 


Number 
on rolls 
beginning | 
| of year 


during 
year 





Actual, fiscal year 1954: 
Regular officers 
Regular enlisted _ - -- 
Non-Regular officers 


Non-Regular enlisted _ -- 


Total 


Estimated, fiscal year 1955: 
Regular officers 


Regular enlisted. -_-_..__--- 


Non-Regular officers 
Non-Regular enlisted 


Estimated, fiscal year 1956: 
Regular officers 
Regular enlisted 
Non-Regular officers 
Non-Regular enlisted 


| Gains | Losses 


| 


| 


during 
year 


Net 
change | 


Number te 

onrclls |Man-year 
end of average 
year 






































a a ae 
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Activity No. 3, Permanent disability—Comparison of gains and losses 






























































} , 
Number Number 
Gains Losses r 
on rolls : | Net on rolls |Man-year 
Category beginning — — | change end of | average 
of year y J } year 
Actual, fiscal year 1954: | 
Regular officers... ....-..-- 12, 496 395 | 77 18| 12,514} 12, 642 
Regular enlisted --_-.-..-.-- 13, 421 2, 808 2,072 | 736 | 14,157 | 13, 868 
Non-Regular officers---__--- 36, 851 605 | 897 (292) } 36, 559 | 36, 616 
Non-Regular enlisted ______- 1, 668 1, 428 | 1, 484 ‘ (56) | 1, 612 1, 686 
WH oh | 64, 436 | 5,236 | 4,830 | 406 | G4, 842. 64, 812 
Estimated, fiscal year 1955: : oe oT nae? 
Regular officers. -_---..--.--- 12, 514 645 | 380 265 | 12, 779 | 12, 668 
Regular enlisted _--........- 14, 157 2, 916 2,051 | 865 | 15, 022 | 14, 592 
Non-Regular officers -------- 36, 559 1, 059 630 | 429 36, 988 | 36, 902 
Non-Regular enlisted -_.- -_- 1, 612 1, 204 1,055 | 149 | 1, 761 | 1,722 
ee a | 64, 842 5, 824 | 4, 116 1,708 | 66,550 | 65, 884 
— = — — | = —<—=———. —— — — — |_———_ 
Estimated, fiscal year 1956: 
Regular RG his dcknk x 12, 779 458 | 395 | 63 | 12, 842 12, 815 
Regular enlisted..-....-._.- 15, 022 3, 417 | 1, 820 | 1, 597 | 16, 619 | 15, 824 
Non-Regular officers -_---_--- 36, 988 832 | 597 | 235 | 37, 223 37, 105 
Non-Regular enlisted - - __--- 1,761 | 1,055 | 871 | 184 1, 945 1, 852 
NN ett e atead 66, 550 5, 762 | 3, 683 | 2, 079 68, 629 67, 596 
Activity No. 4, Fleet Reserve— Comparison of gains and losses 
- s oS | ee a a ‘ 
Number : | Number 
Gains Losses | . 
; on rolls : ; Net | onrolls |Man-year 
Category beginning — ae | change endof | average 
of year or = } year 
— Ser Poaaee Ve ee Te “eet 
Actual, fiseal year 1954: 
Regular enlisted .....-...- . 13, 466 5, 148 | 2, 551 | 2, 597 16,063 | 15, 064 
Estimated, fiscal year 1955: | 
Regular EE cons Line hs 16, 063 2, 592 | 1, 954 | 638 16, 701 16, 380 
Estimated, fiscal year 1956: | | | 
Regular enlisted - ---.------- 16, 701 | 2, 642 2, 100 | 542 17, 243 16, 975 


Activity No. 5, Survivors benefits—Comparison of gains and losses 












Number | . | Number | 
Gains Losses . | 
ls | ses Ne s |Man-yer 
Category begianing during during ina a Moai 
of year year | year | year 

EE EE — —— _ _ a - 
Actual, fiscal year 1954__-.------|-.------ --| 152 | 3 | 149 | 149 | 48 
Estimated, fiseal year 1955._--_- 149 355 | 8 347 | 496 352 
Estimated, fiscal year 1956... 496 | 373 | 13 360 | 856 | 680 

; 


BASIS FOR BUDGET ESTIMATE 
Mr. Suepparp. Insofar as the budget you have just referred to is 
concerned, the entire transaction involved thereunder is based upon 
law, and if there is any error it is anticipated mathematics; is that 
correct or incorrect ? 
Captain Horr. That is correct, sir. 


Mr. Suepparp. With reference to another category which we have 


previously mentioned, that of claims, with the supplemental being nec- 
essary it would indicate to me you were ultraconservative in that re- 

gard or you would not have had to come up with a supplemental; 
that correct or incorrect ? 
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Captain Horr. The claims, sir? 

Mr, Sueprprarp. In the retired pay as of last year. 

Captain Horr. Mr. Chairman, I would not say we were ultracon- 
servative I would say we were not conservative enough. It is the 
part of wisdom and true conservatism to ask for a little more than is 
required. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Of course, that remains to be seen, depending on 
how one defines the word “conservative.” 

In any event, the necessity for the supplemental was because of 
inadequate funds provided for the total amount of bodies that had 
to be retired. 

Captain Hoyr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is there any specific issue involved in the present 
budget of $440 million that would indicate more close control in your 
estimates than might have heretofore prevailed ? 

Captain Hoyt. I would hardly know how to answer that, Mr. 
Chairman. The numbers on the retirement lists depend almost en- 
tirely on what happens within the services. If we go along at a 
steady rate with more or less even forces it is relatively easy to con- 
trol retirement figures within very narrow limits. 


POLICY ON RETIREMENT 


Mr. Suerparp. Let me put it this way: It has been presented to the 
committee by some outside people who are interested in the retirement 
aspect of our military that we are retiring men prematurely for the 
purpose of escalating or making more available promotions. How 
much truth, if any, is connected with an assertion of that character ? 

Captain Horr. I do not think there is any. I think one of the 
things that people forget about in the military service is that one of 
the prime essentials is a strong, vigorous, and healthy body. 

Also, a large proportion of the services, despite the size of the Penta- 
gon, still remains in the field. 

You have only a limited number of people that you can use who are 
not physically fit. 

Now, physically fit to play a round of golf and pass an annual 
physical examination is one thing, and physically fit to stand the rigors 
in the field is another. 

The majority of the people who are retired at an early age results 
from one of the bitter lessons that we learned after the war—that our 
a ~— had to be retired, they just could not stand the rigors of 
the field. 

A good example of it in the Army is where they had to go down to 
the ranks of lieutenant colonels and colonels to get their field generals, 
because older generals could not stand it. 

In the Navy, most of the older admirals that went to sea at the be- 
ginning of the war are dead. 

Mr. Ranewane, I regret very much that that is true. 


Mr. Fioop. You are a captain in the Navy. I would like to know 
what the thinking is among you who get pretty far along. You are 
no boy, either, I see. 

Captain Hoyt. I will say that I am not. 
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Mr. Fioop. I think that the policy of this Government is completely 
wrong in retiring our topflight officers at the early age they do now. 
I have never had any reaction about what you fellows think. I know 
that there is a good chance to get out now and make $30,000 a year if 
you make the right contacts before you get out. There is nothing new 
about that. But what do the flag officers and general officers think 
when they are sitting around some night chewing the fat? What is 
the scuttlebutt on this business? Do you want to stay in or get out? 

Captain Hoyr. I think the answer to that can be shown right from 
the record—the very few people who go before they are pushed. I 
think most of the people who reach my rank in the services rather enjoy 
their service. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not know whether you can express an opinion be- 
cause you might be talking in the face of policy or superiors, but you 
can decide that. I would like to know your opinion. You are a re- 
sponsible officer. You have four stripes. You did not get those by 
accident. I have respect for your opinion You know your fellow 
officers. Do you not think that the British and the French take a 
much better and a longer advantage of investment in experience in 
their old officers than we when we send these men out at which I think 
isa much too early age? We send them out into civilian life. I believe 
they are at their peak and we need them desperately for another 5 or 6 
yerrs, Tt ic 9n old ergerment. 

Captain Hort. The English are a great deal more strict than we. 
They select their people to flag grade about 5 years younger than 
we, and they put people on half pay, which is the same as retirement, 
all along the line at much younger ages. They start their boys younger, 
too. They start many at age 12 and they are in the fleet at age 16. 
Their selection system is even more restrictive than ours. 

Mr. Froop, Let me interrupt. That is interesting. I know it to be 
true. I am concerned only with the fact of age of a certain general 
or admiral who is in command, not necessarily in the line with the 
fleet or with a brigade or division or an Army corps in the field, but 
who, simply because he is 70 years of age, under our law, is supposed 
to be useless, which is not so as a fact and no one but our people think 
so. Why is that? 

Captain Hoyt. That comes back to some philosophy that I can 
hardly discuss. I am getting too close to the old age myself. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not look it. 

Captain Hoyt. I think it all comes down to physical capability. 
The older officers, when they go to sea in time of war, find it difficult 
to stand the rigors of continuous sea or combat duty. You have to have 
young men for action and old men for counsel. I think that is an old 
saying and a pretty good one. 

Mr. Froop. I have not had a chance to talk to anybody who, I think, 
would be in closer touch with that kind of conversation every day than 
vou. You are right in that area. Our policy is to kick them out. 
They are scrapped. Perhaps they could use them for consultants. 

Captain Hoyt. There are not many consultants now. 

Mr. Froop. The minute one of your fellow officers reaches a certain 
age, by an act of Congress he is out. He may be the best man in the 
business, but to give the other boys a chance to move up we do not make 
use of him. We get rid of him. 
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Captain Hoyr. No. In time of war we keep them on. We keep 
some of them beyond that. Admiral King stayed far beyond the 
retirement age. Admiral Reeves served during the entire war. There 
are many others. 

Mr. Foon. In time of war. 

Captain Horr. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that the only time they should be used, in time of war?! 
We have more trouble with you fellows in the Pentagon in time of 
peace than in time of war. 

Captain Hoyt. I am sure that is right. We seem to have more time 
to make trouble. | 

Mr. Fioop. In time of war you “get away with murder” to use a 
figure of speech. You come up here and say, “We want X billions, 
and anyone who does not give it to us is a traitor or a Communist.” 
You come up here in time of war and the sky is the limit, and are we 
not lucky to have the Pentagon ? 

Captain Horr. Let me put it this way: It is obvious that if you are 
going to depend upon somebody to serve you in time of war, he has 
to have some training in time of peace in the higher responsibilities. 
That is because we have a relatively smal] number of jab which are 
sedentary. I do not want you people to be misled. I am not a regular 
officer; I am a reservist. I have been kept on here long beyond the 
age because I am supposed to be a specialist in retirement and sur. 
vivorship benefits, which are pretty hot in the Congress today. 

By and large, there are not many jobs of that nature around. Nat- 
urally, when we make a very few of them, we get rather severely 
criticized for having too many people around in counsel and _ not 
enough in the fleet. You have to have young men trained. I would 
say in answer to your question, as my personal opinion, none of the 
older people in the service like to get pushed out, but I think they 
accept the thing as a necessary in order to have a vigorous Navy ? 

Mr. Fioop. My opinion is they do it 5 years too soon. I do not think 
they should stay in until they are senile. It is just a question of years. 
It ismy opinion we do it 5 years too early. 

Captain Horr. I would say in some cases that is probably true; in 
other cases I would say it is 5 years too late. 

Mr. Fioop. Do not be excited about that. I do not like the idea of 
a flag officer leaving a desk in the Pentagon because Congress says he 
is too old and he is broken down and no good, and then going across 
the street with some other Government agency, or on the White House 
staff, or as an adviser to some committee up here for $50 a day. The 
place is crawling around here with flag officers and generals that 
Congress says are no good to the armed services because they are too 
old, and yet they take off their uniforms, put on a tweed suit, and they 
are all over the place at $50 per day. 

Captain Hort. That is something beyond my control. 

Mr. Froop. I am sure of that. 


INCREASES IN 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. WiccLeswortu. Let us turn to the regular request. 
You have $216,800,000 in your request compared to $197,800,000 for 
length of service and age retirements; you have $190,500,000 against 
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$186 million for the physically disabled; you have $31,700,000 in here 
for the fleet reserve. . What was the corresponding figure for that? 

Captain Horr. $30,655,000. 

Mr. WiceLEswortH. You have a small amount in here for survivors 
of military personnel, $925,400. What was the corresponding figure 
there ? 

Captain Horr. $483,800. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Everything in the whole category here is ap- 
parently going up. 

Captain Hoyt. That is correct. . 

Mr. WicertEsworrH. You had $365 million for the fiscal year 1954; 
you had $404,500,000 for 1955, and now you want to go up to $440 
million in the fiscal year 1956. 

Glancing at these breakdowns you have given us in the justifications, 
I see no item that does not in any one of these categories increase in 
1956 as compared to 1955. 

Captain Hoyt. No, sir; and I am afraid certainly as far as your 
service retirements for age are concerned it will be some years before 
they will turn down. We have to face the fact we have had on active 
duty and in the services numbers for many years which are bound to 
generate large numbers of annuitants. The Kaplan committee studied 
the retirement systems and estimated that about 1 percent of all the 
people in the service in all grades and categories would eventually 
retire for service. 

When you are taking in 1 million a year that is going to be quite a 
lot of people eventually going on your retired list. There is no way 
that you can avoid it except by revamping all of your retirement laws. 
As large as the figures seem, the Kaplan committee in their exhaus- 
tive study developed the fact that the military retirement system was 
probably the cheapest one operated by the Government. 


INCREASE IN NUMBERS OF RETIREES 


Mr. WiceLeswortH. You estimate under your nondisability request 
an increase from 81,073 in 1955 to 87,151 in the fiscal year 1956. Those 
are the numbers on the rolls? 

Mr. Wyte. Eighty-one thousand and seventy-three at the end of 
fiscal year 1955 to 87,151 on June 30, 1956. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. Your estimate there is about a 6,000 increase ? 

Captain Horr. Yes. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Under your temporary disability, you show an 
increase from 15,153 to 15,717 in 1956. 

Under permanent disability, you estimate an increase from 66,550 
at end of fiscal year 1955 to 68,629 on 30 June 1956. Is that right? 

Captain Horr. Yes. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. For fleet reserve you estimate an increase from 
16,701 in 1955 to 17,243 in 1956. 

For survivor benefits you estimate an increase from 496 in 1955 to 
856 in 1956. Is that correct? 

Captain Hoyt. Yes. 

_ Mr. Wieeieswortn. And the mathematics of your computations 
in each case are set forth in the tables in the justifications that you 
have furnished the committee ? 
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Captain Hoyt. Yes. 
Mr. Wiccteswortu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Suerrarp. The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 


— 


Oblij 
Obli 


Tuourspay, Fresruary 24, 1955, Adju 


Obli 
Court or Miuzrrary APPEALS 


WITNESS Exp 


HON. R. E. QUINN, CHIEF JUDGE, UNITED STATES COURT OF MILI. 
TARY APPEALS 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred 


Military justice: 
1954 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 42 45 
Average number of all employees 41 44 
Number of employees at end of year 42 45 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary $5, 391 
GS-7.7 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions $259, 039 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 1, 012 
Payment above basic rates.............--.-.-.------.- 427 


Total personal services 260, 478 
nn 205 50n esas chenddes 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
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Analysis of expenditures 


<eceoscsesnstiessiigsersne sinner 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Obligated balance brought forward. --...------.---------------- $5, 665 $16, 358 $36, 358 
Obligations incurred during the year--..-----.---------------- 293, 596 320, 000 320, 000 
299, 261 336, 358 356, 358 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years---..--.---------------- ED Eeaskicwas cine. Uedeaony o 
Att eated balance carried forward..........-.--.--.----------- —16, 358 —36, 358 —36, 358 
DONE IN oc csen niin annendrnrnrasenssesesnaneess 282, 349 300. 000 320, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Pout of current authorizations. -.-.-.-----.------------------ 277, 405 286, 000 300, 000 
OE CE REE Se Rriccennencndosecceseseness-sess 4, 944 14, 000 20, 000 





Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will take up at this time the appropria- 
tions for the United States Court of Military Appeals. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Judge Quinn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
a prepared statement. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, please. 

Judge Quinn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
United States Court of Military Appeals is the court of last resort for 
the more serious court-martial convictions of members of our Armed 
Forces. Created in 1951 by the Uniform Codz of Military Justice 
to interpret and enforce the provisions of that code, the court con- 
sists of three civilian judges and a civilian staff. No military person- 
nel are attached to the court. 

Briefly described, the type of court-martial cases appealed to the 
court fall into two main review categories: (1) Mandatory and (2) 
discretionary. The mandatory review category includes all cases 
in which the death sentence has been imposed; cases affecting a gen- 
eral or flag officer; and all cases certified to the court by The Judge 
Advocate General of any branch of the Armed Forces or by the General 
Counsel of the Department of Treasury for Coast Guard personnel. 

The second category, namely, discretionary, includes all cases in 
which the accused has been sentenced to imprisonment for a year or 
more; or to a dishonorable or bad-conduct discharge, in which the ac- 
cused petitions the court for a grant of review. 

I have here a statistical report on the number, status and disposi- 
tion of all cases docketed with the court from its establishment through 
December 31, 1954. This may be of interest to the members of this 
subcommittee, as evidence of the workload performed by the court. 

While this statistical report gives you a mathematical picture of 
the case workload, the court’s main objective, of course, is to do sub- 
stantial justice—to safeguard the rights of each individual subject 
to the code and to build a fair and impartial system of jurisprudence 
in the Military Establishment. 

The court is operating satisfactorily with the funds appropriated 
for the current fiscal year. Therefore, no increase in funds is re- 
quested for the fiscal year 1956. 

(The information submitted is as follows :) 
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Unirep States Court or ‘MiiiTary APPEALS 


Status of cases as of Dec. 31, 1954 Com! 


Cases docketed__...----- ec a ee ee 
TOTAL BY SERVICES 


Article 67 (b) (3), UCMJ: 
ice ti bia iccwishcniclp oveparmnionsicalbaien tiene ae eens eae 


Air Force 
Coast Guard 


Article 67 (b) (2), UCMJ: 
Certificates 


Air Force 
Coast Guard 


Article 67 (b) (1), UCMJ: ; 
Sa ase casces ehcescnstior cn erepicenlschichrss coved tagcat laksa cl verte th arene aan ieniial “24 


Petitions 


Granted 


Withdrawn 

Disposed of on motion 

Remanded to board of review 

Disposed of by setting aside findings and sentence 
Court action due (30 days) 

Awaiting briefs 


Certificates 


Opinions rendered 
Opinions pending 
Set for hearing 
Awaiting briefs 
Withdrawn 


Mandatory 


Opinions rendered 

Remanded to board of review 

Set for hearing 

wattage Oriqm oo. AL a EO as 


1 Discrepancy in total due to some cases coming up both on petition and certificate, peti- 
tioned or certified twice, and assignment of error filed twice. 

223 cases involving death sentences: 1 case involving a general officer. 

% Discrepancy in total is due to withdrawal of 9 petitions after being granted; 3 cases 
having a denial and a grant (more than 1 accused in each case) ;, 1 case having motion to 
dismiss granted after petition granted; 1 case laving motion to remand granted after 
petition granted ; and 2 cases having findings and sentence set aside after grant. 
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COURT ACTION—Ccontinued 


COLI lisesi th ateceth picspesccsnn cb icgnctenensiesineiapainms eceiactaimepeioga aida widen ty maictearigapageee 5, 946 
Sa a acl aaa sneth arent seals ata 5, 191 
ee oc. 5a bo ek eeeecemaenessasaeeecivecnasa aban 103 
PP ks hd eet ain aaibinntitednanc pe 5 
CS ee nn en nn ee nn ee aioe 4 
Sa a  cetein pisioinineaauadle 21 
Disposed of by setting aside findings and sentence_____.____.___----- 2 
ee ae Seen on ere. ne enone 14 
Je aI onienthc Ilicasis'ecav eddie osah-stotetac oclnseheaaiaein: ecotalliacleediiincahdeieaiaddgiedniiaddisiniehdlychansieee 606 

Pending completion____-~-~- a Ca een 176 
CORI IO nn deiner eschennesnenndateRhebnsmnhaiesebtb iinet eats 40 
a ee ects armercsasalanmbeapaeraasompunan 11 
ROREy Gi PO Wae TO DONNIE nin cnc icenenennsmenaievs lees Bs 1 
Petitions granted, awaiting briefs...............i.2 +2 10 
POR CUS MOEIOD ClO Dr COGR eosin nee deennenennine 79 
II occ eeiccseesantocbnneiilidintoninadsneniintamnapilanmnensenetettlalibd 32 
CG, UPN i occas ip cictenmnrcrcs mencse eebemmeineunenmeene 2 
ae NO I IU clash ad nS seach cies apn ch ceremonies 1 

Cap bass ntncscsacisttsnicienntniniischaaiaincntaitniaaaniitinmnn dil mtinL eeli is, * 606 
ai Nill ernst ane taal 389 
II Ga saci genes sc cis ns Socata cite goehnellpipa dicen 7 
JES 2 En ee eee ee hn ree eneneense 1 
PN he Ai aden ws Sota ep bs anaes pe pa Ninanige nada eiese rere 21 
Caen ec a phe cchieceiindensienes 146 
re cae ata hi 19 
ne 21 
Fe a aceite rvaceniegh nent canmmeaecen 1 
Petition for reconsideration of petition for a new trial__-__.___-_-__--__~- 1 


4606 cases were disposed of by 598 opinions. The result in 298 were at variance with 
the decisions of the boards of review. Of that number 214 were distinctly to the advantage 
of the accused, ranging from outright dismissal of the charges to remand to a board of 
review to correct an error in sentence. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record at this point pages 5, 6, 
7, and 8 of the justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE—JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES, FISCAL 
YEAR 1956, SALARIES AND EXPENSES, CoURT OF MILITARY APPEALS, DEPARTMENT 
oF DEFENSE 


Summary of direct obligations by activity 


Activity No. 1, Military Justice: 
eT I oe ee ge A) $293, 596 
ae eke A es gh a 8 ee ee ee 320, 000 
pO LEE a ae CER LE Mt AP ESE RAY Ae ee ee ee 320, 000 
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Summary of civilian and military personnel—Activity, Military Justice 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 


General schedule grades: 


8 eK OM wWwWhthH One 
om et Or OO OO OD BO CO BD 


Total general schedule grades. .....................-.... 
Total Public Law 506, 81st Cong 


oS me OO cr Wh te oO 


ao; @ 


Total permanent positions 
Deduct lapse 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


The United States Court of Military Appeals, established by the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice (5 USC 654) serves as the court of last resort for all 
of the more serious court-martial convictions of military personnel. The court 
has jurisdiction as to questions of law in all cases: 

(1) Affecting a general or flag officer, or extending to death; 

(2) Certified to the court by the judge advocates general of the armed services, 
and by the General Counsel of the Treasury Department, acting for the Coast 
Guard; and, 

(3) Petitioned by accused who have received a sentence of a year or more 
confinement, and/or a disciplinary discharge. 

The decisions of the court are final in all such cases and there are no further 
direct reviews. 

In addition, the court is required by law to work jointly with the judge advo- 
cates general of the military departments and to report annually to the Congress 
on the progress of the military justice system under the code, and to recommend 
improvements therein wherever necessary. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS 


The Court of Military Appeals will enter its fifth year of operation with fiscal 
year 1956. At the end of fiscal year 1954, a total of 5,223 cases had been 
docketed with the court, for an average of 1,741 cases per year. With the re- 
ceipt of 838 cases during the first 6 months of fiscal year 1955, it appears that 
the workload of the court for the current year, as well as fiscal year 1956, will 
continue at approximately 1,700 cases per year. 

As of December 31, 1954, the completion of 3% years of operation, the court 
had rendered 598 major written opinions, the first having been released on 
November 8, 1951. This total averages an annual output of 170 written opinions, 
with each judge of the three-member court contributing an average of 57 major 
opinions per year. In this connection, a comparison with various Stafe courts 
of last resort, as well as the Federal circuits, may be of assistance in evaluating 
the opinion workload of the court. On the basis of figures furnished by the 
National Conference of Chief Justices for the term beginning in the autumn of 
1952, State supreme courts averaged 25 major opinions per judge per year. On 
the basis of data secured from the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, the average among the 10 circuits for the same period was 37 major 
opinions per judge per year. This comparison is based on major opinions alone 
and does not take into account separate opinions of any nature. 
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This substantial opinion workload has been carried on in addition to the re- 
viewing functions which the court must perform under article 67 (b) (3) of 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice, wherein the judges have considered and 
passed upon almost 1700 petitions for grant of review each year since its organi- 


zation, 
No increase in funds is requested for fiscal year 1956 over those requested and 


appropriated for fiscal year 1955 to maintain an adequate staff for the continua- 
tion of the efficient operation of the court. 


INCREASE IN WORKLOAD; AND NEED FOR FIELD INSPECTION 


Mr. Manon. You propose to go along with the same personnel and 
the same funds? 

Judge Quinn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Would aslight reduction be in order ? 

Judge Quinn. We think it would be difficult to operate on less, Mr. 
Chairman. We have not employed two commissioners for which funds 
are available because there was a slight drop in the workload after 
the cessation of hostilities in Korea. However, in the last 3 months 
the workload has again picked up and is now running about 190 new 
cases per month. 

Because it has been physically impossible to do so, we have not been 
able to go out into the field to determine just how the court-martial 
system is operating in the field. Professor Morgan attached a good 
deal of importance to our doing this, but it has been physically im- 
possible to date. We have under consideration the question of whether 
or not we should send one or two commissioners to look at the opera- 
tion of the Code of Military Justice in the field. 


REACTIONS TO THE WORK OF THE COURT 


Mr. Manon. Those of us who have jobs do find that if we do not 
please the people we get very definite reactions. What reactions do 
you get as to the operations of your court ? 

Judge Quinn. Well, except from some people in the Military Estab- 
lishment, Mr. Chairman, the reactions we get are favorable all over 
the country. 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean by “except from some people in 
the Military Establishment” ? 

Judge Quinn. Well, there are definitely some people in the Military 
Establishment who feel, perhaps, that the imposition of a civilian 
court over the military hierarchy is not an agreeable thing to the 
military. There is some disposition on the part of some high officers 
in the military to do away with this court perhaps. 

Mr. Manon. No organized campaign in that direction ? 

Judge Quinn. Not that I know of. I hope there is not any organ- 
ized campaign, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. You are doing everything in your power to try to 
mete out justice with fairness ? 

Judge Quinn. Absolutely, Mr. Chairman, and no three judges ever 
worked harder. 


SALARY INCREASES FOR JUDGES WOULD REQUIRE ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION 


_ Mr. Mirter. In that connection does the legislation which is pend- 
ing increasing judicial salaries of Federal courts include this court ? 
Judge Quinn. It does; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Miter. If it becomes law would that alter these figures ? 

Judge Quinn. Not insofar as personnel are concerned. 

Mr. Mitter. Would you need more money ¢ 

Judge Quinn. Yes, there would be additional funds required for 
the payment of the judges’ salaries. 

Mr. Miuter. If they go into effect as of the first of the year ? 

Judge Quinn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any other questions? 


ATTITUDES TOWARD COURT 


Mr. Suepparp. I have no questions. I have watched several of the 
operations of your particular court. Personally I want to compliment 
you. I think you are doing a fine and expeditious job. I sincerely 
trust that those who may not feel that having a final jurisdiction 
vested in your particular group down there is proper will not be suc- 
cessful. Your functions are having a salutary effect legally and mor- 
ally. You are doing a very fine job from what I have been able to 
observe, and I have watched your operations carefully since I first 
met with them. 

Judge Quinn. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Judge, I join with Mr. Sheppard and our chairman. | 
would like to have the record show it is pretty generally the feeling of 
Members of the Congress. I know it does not impress the minor 
deities at the Pentagon very much, but at least the ordinary mortals 
in Congress think you are doing a good job. This is the one branch 
of the military organization that we feel is meeting the intent of Con- 
gress as it was created. 

I would not feel too uncertain about your court being abolished. 
This is a creature of the legislative branch of the Government, and it 
is entirely possible that we may have something to say about the ex- 
istence of this tribunal. 

Judge Quinn. I understand, Congressman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth? 


INCREASE FOR PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. WicceLeswortH. The slight increase in personal services, I 
assume, is for within-grade promotions, is it not ? 

Judge Quinn. Yes, that is right, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. I have no other questions, Mr. Chairman. 


TREND IN WORKLOAD 


Mr. Mittrr. Does your experience show an increasing or a decreas- 
ing workload, so far as the cases coming before you at present are 
concerned ? 

Judge Quinn. At the present moment it is increasing, Mr. Miller, 
but there was a slight falling off after the cessation of hostilities in 
Korea. We dropped from an average of approximately 200 a month 
down to approximately 160. In the last 3 months it is up again to 
about 190. 

Mr. Mier. I would assume that on one hand the size of the forces, 
as Congressman Flood has pointed out with regard to similar esti- 
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mates, would have a direct bearing on your problem; but on the other 
hand it would seem to me that experience would indicate that as your 
court establishes a line of decisions and as the inferior courts get to 
know what might be anticipated there would be fewer cases for appeal, 
so that might be a factor which would reduce your workload. 

Judge Quinn. Yes, I am inclined to think that eventually that will 
reduce it somewhat. 

Mr. Mitter. But as of now you would say that you are in a period 
of an ascending workload rather than leveling off ¢ 

Judge Quinn. For the past 3 months we have been in an ascending 
category, although it seems to me that that may again go down. I do 
not think there is any likelihood we will approach the peak load of 
1953, when each judge wrote 79 opinions. There were 59 apiece last 
year. It is almost a superhuman job to turn out that number of cases. 

Mr. Mier. There have been some comments as to what the public 
opinion has been with respect to the functioning of this relatively 
new system, and I am certainly glad to say that so far as I have been 
able to hear it has been favorable, I do not know whether I should 
say that I am altogether pleased with some of the features of the 
salary increase, which includes Members of Congress as well as the 
judiciary, but for one I certainly am glad your court is in on it, because 
I believe you have an important assignment and are well deserving 
of an increase in remuneration. 

Judge Quinn. Thank you very much, Mr. Miller. 


EFFECTS OF COURT’S OPERATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. Judge, you are a distinguished former governor and a 
distinguished gentleman and you are apparently a distinguished 
fellow all around. Do you think in the operation of your shop down 
there that the leaven that the Congress intended to be injected into 
the reviews of the drumhead courts-martial and field courts-martial 
is being injected? Do you smell an atmosphere in your tribunal 
that that civilian leaven actually operates down there? 

Judge Quinn. Very definitely. 

Mr. Fioop. And not to the detriment of discipline and rigidity as 
distinguished from civil courts that must exist in the military courts? 

Judge Quinn. Certainly. We take fully into consideration the 
matter of discipline. Military courts necessarily must consider that, 
but in my opinion the operaton of the Code of Military Justice and 
our court here had no adverse effect whatsoever on the military serv- 
ices as far as discipline is concerned. The very existence of the court, 
it seems to me, has a wholesome effect upon the entire matter. 

Mr. Froop. I hope that you can get some of your people to run out 
to the courts-martial at the field grade level sometime. 

Judge Quinn. We are trying to get to that point, and we will do 
it if it is humanly possible. Whether or not the judges can get out 
I frankly do not know. We might be able to get a couple of our com- 
missioners out. 

Mr. Fioop. If we only take some of the shoemakers off the military 
courts in the field. 

Judge Quinn. The court-martial has been definitely bettered in 
the last 3 years; very definitely at the field level. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. Good luck to you. 
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Monpay, Apri 18, 1955. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 
WITNESSES 


GLENN V. GIBSON, ACTING DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 

MAURICE H. LANMAN, JR., ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL, DE. 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE (FISCAL MATTERS) 

ADM. JOHN M. WILL, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL POLICY, OFFICE 
OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (MANPOWER AND 
PERSONNEL) 

HAROLD F. HOLTZ, DIRECTOR OF REAL PROPERTY MANAGEMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (PROPER- 
TIES AND INSTALLATIONS) 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

ROBERT L. TRACY, COUNSEL TO THE COMPTROLLER OF THE 
ARMY 

REAR ADM. E. W. CLEXTON, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER OF THE 
NAVY 

LAWRENCE E. CHERMAK, COUNSEL TO THE COMPTROLLER OF THE 
NAVY 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, OFFICE OF 
THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

ARTHUR HOLZMAN, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL, AIR FORCE, 
FISCAL MATTERS 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT 8S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE COMP- 
TROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

HAROLD L. CORZETT, OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

LYLE 8. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE, 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

COL. JOHN W. MAXWELL, OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GEN- 
ERAL, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

LT. COMDR. ELMER J. MAIMAN, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND AC- 
COUNTS, DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

MAJ. GEN. CLAUDE B. MICKELWAIT, THE ASSISTANT JUDGE 
ADVOCATE GENERAL, U. 8S. ARMY 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the full Subcommittee on Military Appro- 
priations is assembled this morning for the purpose of discussing a 
number of matters, including the general provisions in the proposed 
military appropriation bill for fiscal year 1956. We are to have a 
meeting tomorrow, I believe, with Admiral Radford and Secretary 
Wilson, or someone speaking for him, to get a final statement as to 
* world situation and any change in defense requirements and so 
orth. 

General Moore, would you give us a preliminary statement as to 
how we might best proceed? 

General Moore. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. We have several witness- 
es here this morning. 

Mr. Manon. That is no overstatement. 
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General Moore. They are well represented, and I think we have 
the best qualified legal talent before this committee, and more of them 
than we have had in the last 20 years. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth had just remarked that he had 
understood modern warfare called for dispersion tactics. There 
would seem to be nothing modern about this meeting this morning. 

General Moore. There really is some unification method in this 
presentation this morning. Since each service in the more important 
cases is well represented, the people from the Department of Defense 
feel that they can be quite confident there will be less criticism of the 
action taken. 

Mr. Manon. Good. 

Mr. SHepparD. Because of numbers or facts? 

General Moore. Because of representation. 

Mr. Chairman, it is thought that since we do have so many wif- 
nesses here at the moment it would be in the interest of all concerned 
for Admiral Will, who represents the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. Carter Burgess, from the Manpower and Personnel Section, to 
take up in the following order matters before the committee: 

The school provision for the dependents’ schooling, section 709 on 

age 309. 
fi No follow that the commissary provision, which is section 717 on 
age 315. 
. That to be followed by the household-goods provision, which is 
section 722 on page 321. 

That to be followed by a representative of the Judge Advocate 
General’s Department, who will present to the committee the Depart- 
ment of Defense overall view with respect to the provision covering 
legal training. That is section 721 on page 321. 

That to be followed by a representative of Mr. Pike, in the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary for Supply and Logistics, who would like to 
discuss the monetary limitations on housing. 

That to be followed by the legal representatives on such explanations 
of the remaining provisions as the committee may desire. 

Mr. Manon. That seems to be satisfactory. We will proceed in 
that manner. 

Admiral Will, you may proceed. 


EpucatTion oF DrepenpENTs (Src. 709) 


Admiral Witt. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Rear Adm. 
John M. Will, Director of Personnel Policy in the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower and Personnel. I have 
a statement I should like to read on section 709. 

Prior to fiscal year 1953, funds for the education of dependents in 
Overseas areas were appropriated without specific limitations on 
the average cost per pupil. In each year since that time a limitation 
has been placed upon the funds to be used for this purpose. Because 
of the limitation it has been necessary to augment appropriated funds 
with other nonappropriated funds. 

To provide dependents of our service personnel with the minimum 
educational standards at the lowest cost per pupil, each of the military 
departments has taken the following actions: 

1. Wherever possible consolidated small schools so as to reduce 
Overhead expenses. 
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2. Where circumstances permitted, gave some consideration to the 
number of school age dependents when assigning personnel to areas 
that have high operating cost in the furnishing of dependent schooling, 

The Department of Defense requests an increased authorization for 
dependent schooling to an average of $250 per pupil. I might mention 
it is $235 this year so that is a $15 increase. This is a realistic figure 
based upon estimated costs for fiscal year 1956. 

If the request for an increased authorization for dependent schooling 
is not granted it will again be necessary to call upon private resources 
of military personnel in order to provide school age dependents with 
the opportunity of receiving essential minimum education. 

In most of the States of the United States, a free public education is 
provided for resident children. Furthermore, under the provisions of 
Public Law 874, 81st Congress, as amended, the United States Com- 
missioner of Education is charged with the responsibility for arranging 
for free public education for children residing on Federal property 
where such schooling is not otherwise available. It is therefore 
believed that similar provision should be made for the education of 
eligible dependents of service personnel in overseas areas by appropri- 
ation of sufficient funds to cover the cost of an adequate, American- 
type educational program. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral, you have discussed section 709. You wish 
to strike out the $235 carried in the bill for the current fiscal year and 
substitute therefor $250? 

Admiral Wit. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is there anyone else who wishes to make any state- 
ment with respect to that matter in your group, or does that cover 
the case? 

Admiral Witt. I think that covers our case. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, I do not think it is practical to pass the 
witness around to everybody on every one of these items. If anyone 
will indicate a desire to ask any questions we may be able to do it ina 
more orderly way. Are there any questions on this item, gentlemen? 


SOURCES AND USES OF NONAPPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Mr. Srxes. I should like to ask, Mr. Chairman, what have been 
the sources of funds that have been used to implement the appropri- 
ated funds and for what have those funds been spent? 

Admiral Wit. I would like to have Mr. Corzett give us the details 
on that. Mr. Corzett is in the Adjutant General’s Office of the Army. 

Mr. H. L. Corzetr. Mr. Chairman, may I answer Mr. Sikes’ 
question? In order to have it clearly may it be repeated, sir? 

Mr. Sixes. Will the reporter read the question, please? 

(Question read by reporter.) 

r. Corzetr. Mr. Chairman, we do not have a complete break- 
down as to the source of those funds which are supplied from other 
than appropriated funds. We do know that in some instances funds 
have been used that have come as receipts or as profits from the mo- 
tion picture exchange, from post exchanges, and from other nonappro- 
priated fund activities. 

At the headquarters level we do not ask for a breakdown. We 
simply have total amounts that are used each year. 

Mr. Sixes. I think for the purpose of this committee it would be 
well to know where those funds actually come and the specific amounts. 
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I suggest that that information be furnished to the committee, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Please furnish it very shortly, because we will need 
it when we mark up the bill. 

Mr. Corzetr. Yes, sir. However, may I say that we shall have to 
go to the overseas commands. 

Mr. Manon. You can certainly provide more adequate informa- 
tion than you are able to provide now without going to commands 
overseas. 

General Moorr. We will get that information, Mr. Chairman. 
Briefly, the source of the funds is the post exchange profits, the motion 

icture funds’ profits, and at some times in the past a portion of the 
ae made from the liquor stores overseas. 

In general the nonappropriated funds are applied for exactly the 
same purposes as the appropriated funds, but in order to fill the 
deficit, because the cost exceeds the amount we have available for the 

urpose. 

. Mr. Srkes. Can you tell us specifically for what these funds were 
applied? 

General Moors. We will furnish that for the record, sir. We have 
that in the Pentagon. 

(The information is as follows:) 


SOURCE AND APPLICATION OF NONAPPROPRIATED FUNDS 


The sources of nonappropriated funds by specific amounts from each source 
are not immediately available. In general, the sources are: Profits from post 
exchanges; profits from motion picture funds; contributions from officers’ clubs; 
contributions from parent-teacher associations; proceeds from raffles, bake sales, 
dances, and plays; and, in some instances, by direct assessment of fees on parents 
of school-age children. Navy directives prohibit the use of profits from Navy 
exchanges for the support of dependent schools. 

The eee of these funds varies by commands and by schools within com- 
mands. hey are used for the same purposes as appropriated funds; namely, 
salaries, books, supplies, and equipment. In addition, nonappropriated funds are 
used to provide services or things for which the use of appropriated funds is not 
authorized. In this category are such things as athletic equipment. 

Mr. Srxes. It was my understanding from information furnished to 
the Army panel that these additional funds were for things that are 
desirable but things which were not essential to accreditation. For 
instance, there were items like curtains for the windows and some addi- 
tional playground equipment, and perhaps some additional facilities 
for the use of pupils; which are desirable and which this committee 
should give consideration to providing, but which do not actually 
limit accreditation of the school. ' 

That is the point I want to establish. We do not under any cir- 
cumstances want a situation to exist which would limit the accredita- 
tion of the schools overseas, but we want to be sure whether this 
additional money that. you say you need is essential for accreditation. 

General Moore. Any reduction below the request per pupil amount 
of $250 would jeopardize the future accreditation of Army secondary 
schools. The records of these schools are reviewed annually for any 
deviation from the rigid standards set up by the North Central 


' Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The schools are 


visited biennially by a survey group from the association. Deficiencies 
in curriculum offerings, the qualifications of teachers and adminis- 
trators, inadequate libraries, lack of minimum physical facilities, 
and the like can mean the withdrawal of accreditation. The end 
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result would be to deprive Army dependents of a quality of education 
usually available in stateside schools. 

Mr. Manon. I wonder if you are referring, in paragraph 1 of your 
statement, to personal. funds that might be paid out for educational 
purposes by the parents of the children involved? Are you just 
referring to more or less public funds, or funds that belong to the 
post exchanges or something like that? 

Admiral Wii. They are funds that have been accrued from profits 
from the post exchanges and other beneficial facilities. 

Mr. Manon. You are not referring, in other words, to personal 
funds? 

Admiral Witu. No; we are not referring to personal contribution, 
Personal contributions are required only when other funds are insuffi- 
clent. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions on this issue? You under- 
stand, gentlemen, we have to have this information very soon. 

Admiral Wiuu. I should like to make one statement here, Mr, 
Chairman, if I may. 

I think we have a right to expect to provide these children with the 
facilities that they would expect in any local school supported by a 
local school board. If there are playground facilities or curtains for 
windows or something like that we feel it is a reasonable charge. 

Mr. WieeieswortH. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth. 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN AND COST PER CHILD 


Mr. WiaeLeswortu. Can you give us any actual figures as to the 
number of dependent children that have been taken care of and 
the actual expenditure in the current fiscal year, for instance? 

Admiral Wiuu. I think that again would have to be given to you 
as a breakdown of the different services. 

Mr. WiaciteswortH. How did you arrive at this figure of $250? 
I would like to see for the record, if possible, the number of children 
that have been taken care of, let us say, in the first 6 months of this 
calendar year, and at what cost, and the number of dependent children 
that you estimate for fiscal year 1956. 

Admiral Wii. For the Army alone it was 33,393 in fiscal year 1954. 
It is 44,500 for 1955. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. Twelve months in 1955? 

Admiral Witu. That is the total year, the estimate for the total 
year of 1955. 

Mr. Manon. He is speaking of the fiscal year. 

Admiral Wit. Fiscal year 1955; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is it for fiscal year 1956? 

Admiral Wiuu. 57,840. That is an estimate. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. How much did you actually pay for those 
33,393? 

Admiral Writ. $235 was allowed. That is the actual cost; $235 in 
1954. The estimate is $248.32 in 1955; and the estimate is $260 in 
1956. 

The Air Force has $240 in 1955 from appropriated funds, plus 
$6.67 from nonappropriated funds, or a total of $246.68 for fiscal 
1955, for 27,111 children in fiscal 1955. 
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Mr. Scrivner. How many is it for 1956? 

Admiral Wruu. The estimate is 32,333 in fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. At what cost? 

Admiral Wii. $245. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. How about the Navy? 

Admiral Witt. Mr. Chermak, do you have the Navy figure? 

Admiral Cuextron. The Navy figures are 5,291 dependents in 
fiscal year 1954 at an average cost of $195. 

The fiscal year 1955 estimate is 6,103 dependents at an average 
cost of $230. 

Mr. WiGGLESworTH. Have you any estimate for 1956? 

Admiral CLexton. We have no estimate for 1956. I will supply 
that for the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Navy Estimatep Cosr 1956 
Number of dependents, 6,455; average cost per dependent, $245. 


Mr. WiceLeswortH. To date the Navy has succeeded in living 
within the $235 figure, apparently? 

Admiral CLexton. We apparently have sent our dependents to 
certain Air Force and Army schools that seem to be below the general 
average, and that brings our average down. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. These figures you have given us for the other 
two services, so far as 1954 and 1955 are concerned, are based on 
actual expenditures in each instance? 

Admiral Witu. The actual expenditure in 1954 and up to the 
present time in 1955, with an estimate for the balance of 1955. 

Mr. Ostertac. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ostertag. 


QUESTION OF CONTRIBUTIONS FROM INDIVIDUALS 


Mr. Ostertaa. I have one question I should like to ask the ad- 
miral, because it is not clear to me whether or not the appropriated 
funds plus the special benefit funds do the job. Are you required to 
supplement these funds with revenue from the personnel themselves? 

Admiral Wit, As far as I know we have not forced the individual 
to contribute to the education of his own dependents to any great 
extent. 

Mr. OsrertaG. This change in the law would merely provide 
appropriated funds to take the place of funds derived from benefits 
such as post exchanges and other things? 

Admiral Winx. That is true. 

Mr. Ostertaga. That is all. 

Mr. AnpreEws. I would like to ask one question, Mr. Chairman. 


VARIATIONS IN AVERAGE COST PER CHILD 


Mr. Manon. Does it appear, Admiral, that the Navy can live 
within the $235 limitation which is in the present law and the other 
services cannot? Is that the picture? 

Admiral Witt. Mr. Chairman, all I can say to that is that the 
figures that have been quoted would indicate that. The reason for 
that I am not prepared to say. 


59566—55——_46 
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Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman, the Navy cannot live within the 
figure, either, because we operate these as a combined school system 
The Navy sends students to the Army and Air Force schools where 
the prices are lower. 

The $235 has always been averaged out against the whole schoo! 
system for all three Departments. A separate figure for 1 service 
would just push the other 2 up. 

For example, in Europe, whether the Army or the Air Force runs 
the school, it may happen to be a $225 school or a $240 school, but 
all students going to that school, no matter from which service, are 
paid for at that rate. 

Therefore, worldwide and Department of Defensewide, although 
the previous figures have been comparable, on the $235, if you were 
to establish a lower rate for 1 service the other 2 would have to come 
back in for more. 

Mr. Manon. If one service can do it for $235, why can the others 
not do the same? 

Mr. Gartock. That just happens as a combination of schools. 
The small schools you might get down to as low as one child per 
grade, and the private schools sometimes do not even have enough 
students to operate a school. Those are the two high-priced ones. 
It just depends on the distribution of personnel as to which service 
happens to get the largest proportion or share of these high-priced 
schools. 

It is not that there are different standards or anything like that, 
but if you get a large school where the population is all living, and the 
children do not have to be brought in or anything, then you‘ get a 
lower unit cost. 

If you get a large number of the small schools you get a higher cost. 
If I remember correctly the figure from last year for Austria, the 
figures were extremely high because we had a number of schools which 
ran 8 or 10 or 12 students in the whole 8 grades. Even when you hire 
2 teachers—or even 1 teacher—the cost per pupil gets pretty high. 

Mr. Manon. I recognize Mr. Andrews at this time. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF CHILDREN 


Mr. Anprews. According to the figures given by the Admiral, the 
number of children in the Army overseas is on the increase; is that 
right, Admiral? 

Admiral Wi... That is true; yes, sir, They went from 33,393 in 
1954 to 57,840 in 1956. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. ANprews. You stated in your statement: 

Where circumstances permit, give greater consideration to the number of school- 


age dependents when assigning personnel to areas that have high operating cost 
in the furnishing of dependent schooling. 


Have you been doing that in the past? If so, why is there the increase 
in the number of sateen for which you make this request? 

Admiral Witt. That has been a continuing policy, and I. would 
assume that the increase in those figures is due to increased ‘personne! 
overseas. Is that correct? 

Mr. Corzert, Partially so, sir. 
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Mr. Chairman, the basis upon which we estimate this increased 
enrollment for 1956 is as follows: The first grade enrollment for 
year 1956 less the number of graduates from the 12th grade will equal 
9,363 additional pupils in the schools overseas assuming that the same 
personnel stay there who are there at the moment. We have an 
increase of 665 students who will be assigned to the MAAG’s, missions, 
attachés, and other offices of that type. We have another estimated 
increase of 2,962 pupils due to more families in overseas areas. 

More housing is becoming available through appropriated funds in 
Japan and Okinawa, which means that more families may be with 
the service personnel. That accounts for the 13,340 additional 
dependents that we expect to have in Army schools in fiscal year 1956. 


CONSIDERATION GIVEN TO SIZE OF FAMILY IN ASSIGNMENTS OF 
PERSONNEL OVERSEAS 


Mr. ANDREws. What consideration do you give to the fact that a 
man has school-age children when you assign him overseas? 

Mr. Corzert. Sir, that question I cannot answer because that is a 
personnel problem. My job is to take care of these children after 
they get there. 

Mr. ANDREws. When you assign a man with school-age children 
overseas for duty, that adds to the cost of keeping that man over 
there. 

Mr. Manon. The answer is, ‘‘Yes.’”’» Why do you not answer? 

Admiral Wii. Yes, that is absolutely true, sir. 

But where there is a choice available, where there are two different 
families to be sent over, if one has a large family and the other one 
does not it is normal to assign the man with the smaller family to the 
area where the operating costs are higher. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral, I think the point is that some of the mem- 
bers of the committee feel—perhaps correctly so—that the services 
give lip service to this so-called policy but do not do anything about 
implementing it. 

Can anybody in this room establish the fact of whether or not you 
do actually try to refrain from sending servicemen, officers, and 
enlisted men, overseas when they have larger families, keeping the 
ones with the larger families where they will not be so expensive to 
the Government? 

Admiral Wiuu. I personally cannot say positively that is being 
done. JI assume the individual services are carrying out the policy 
they have established. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. AnprEws. According to your figures, Admiral, the number of 
schoolchildren overseas is increasing each year. 

se Sertvner. Mr. Chairman, may I make a comment at that 
point? 

Admiral Wit. I should like to state one thing. It was pointed out 
here that there is a larger number of dependent families being sent 
overseas. As the housing becomes available and the facilities are 
there to accommodate these families the families are going over. It 
has been the policy in the past, for example, not to send families over 
concurrently with their sponsors, but to wait until accommodations 
are available for them. Accommodations are becoming increasingly 
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more available and therefore there will be a continued buildup in the 
dependent families overseas, for which increased dependents’ schooling 
will be required, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the argument which seemed to me 
sound on the surface, that was presented here by the gentleman from 
Alabama, Mr. Andrews, is not exactly valid, because we are increasing 
the number of dependent families we are sending overseas even though 
we are not increasing in many instances the number of service person- 
nel overseas; is that your point? 

Admiral Wiiu. That is true, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. If you could give us some data on that it would be 
helpful. I doubt if you would have it on the tip of your tongue, but 
I think that would be a very interesting matter to study. 

Admiral Wit. —_— we include this information with the other 
information that has been asked for? 

Mr. Manon. Please provide for some evidence that you are doing 
more than giving lip service to this plan which you have referred to, 

Admiral Wri. We will do that. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Of necessity, the primary controlling factors on the selection of individuals for 
overseas assignments are: (1) The skill of the individual in relation to the require- 
ment of the job to be filled, and (2) the date on which the individual last returned 
from overseas service. All of the military departments have in effect policies 
which, after application of these primary selection factors, take into consideration 
the number of children in the family of the member and the availability and/or 
expense of dependent schooling in the area for which he is being considered. 
If, after consiceration of the primary requirements of the service, a choice exists 
between individuals who have children and others with the same qualifications 
who do not have children, or between individuals with numerous children and 
others with a lesser number, the member without children or with the lesser number 
is normally selected for assignment to the areas where dependent schooling is 
scarce and most expensive. Because of the relatively large requirements for 
personnel in the various Overseas areas, and because of shortages in certain 
skills, occasions will occur when a member with several children must be selected 
for a specific overseas assignment. 

Mr. Manon. Excuse me, Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. AnprEws. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 


TREND IN COST PER STUDENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, throughout the years this same sec- 
tion has come up for consideration, and we have increased the average 
figure. That is what this figure is, an average and not a per capita 
computation. 

Admiral Will, I should like to have a statement for the record of the 
history of this section and the changes, and the increases we have 
made. 

(The information is as follows:) 


History AND CHANGES 


A servicewide limitation on expenditures for dependents schools first appears 
in the Department of Defense Appropriations Act for 1953. This limitation has 
appeared in each succeeding appropriations act. The amount was $225 per 
student for 1953 and 1954 and was increased to $235 for 1955. 

Each year the Office of the Secretary of Defense, based upon estimated costs 
from oversea commands, sets a limitation on the per-student cost to be paid from 
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appropriated funds for the Army, Navy, and Air Force. The following table 
shows these limitations: 
































Army | Navy | Air Force 
Fiscal year \ Sak 
Army Tuition Navy Tuition Air Force Tuition 

operated fee operated fee operated fee 
Nel ——— — | s ———_ + - 
ET hanes () () () an eM () 
NOMA: nh Se et eeen sonmesioobnees $218. 00 $267. 00 $236. 00 $230. 00 $260. 00 $162. 00 
OBES Us Sebi tien ete beet <anene 228. 66 267. 67 240. 01 237. 53 | 252. 76 166. 59 








1 Limitation applied to each specific area was $9 per student less than the estimated costs reported by 
the commands. 


The Department of Defense has requested a $250 per-pupil limitation for 1956. 


Mr. Scrivner. I have one other observation. Mr. Andrews asked 
the admiral what the services were doing to refrain from assigning 
men overseas, when the men had large families. This committee has 
been talking about that for as long as I can remember, with no re- 
sults at all. All you have to do is go up to Fort Hamilton, N. Y., 
and see what is happening. There, every day, day in and day out, 
you can see families going overseas with not 1 child but with as many 
as 2 or 5 or 7, or more, children. 

That just points up what Mr. Andrews brought out. The services 
are not making a conscientious effort to hold down the assigning of 
_ overseas when the men have large numbers of dependent chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Wuitren. Will the gentleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 


NUMBER OF DEPENDENT FAMILIES OVERSEAS, AND REGULATIONS 
GOVERNING OVERSEAS ASSIGNMENT 


Mr. Wuitten. I wonder if we could have in the record at this point, 
Mr. Chairman, a listing of the number of dependent families over- 
seas for each of the last 4 or 5 years, and if we could have in the rec- 
ord a copy of the service regulations. Let us see what regulations 
they have so far as assignment is concerned, and I should like to have 
those for the last several years. Then if we find out they do not 
have regulations, it is evidence they have not been carrying out this 
policy. If they do have regulations, we could follow that up to see 
what actual implementation of those regulations may have been had. 

The record ought to show what the rules are from the standpoint of 
the services, and what the count is. I do not see how this particular 
item could be properly presented to the committee without this in- 
formation being brought down. 

Admiral Wii. We will attempt to provide that, sir. In fact, we 
will provide that information for you, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


LIST OF DEPENDENTS 


There is no Department of Defense listing of the number of dependent families 
overseas for each of the last 4 or 5 years. There is provided the first tabulation 
made of dependents of military personnel as of December 31, 1954. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 3 
Dependents of active-duty military personnel, as of Dec. 31, 1954 vee 
eis 

. [Total, Department of Defense] ents 








Officer personnel—Dependents Enlisted personnel—Dependents 
located in— located in— 
ee een ene Offic 
United | i United Subj 
Continen- States “ ontinen- | States BS 
tal United | Territories tear 4 tal United | Territories en 
States and pos- States and pos- | ©Untries Fr. 
sessions sessions crow 


ae ee ee ee seho 


Alldepend- | | the | 
ents-_.-- 2, 591, 777 525, 945 25, 173 99, 431 1, 678, 371 | 93, 459 169, 398 of c 


Type of Worldwide 
dependent total 








| —- — 


Wives..._-......] 1, 163,630 | 207,038 9,519 | 38,511 | 800, 927 34,865| 72,77) pene 
Husbands... 1, 573 | 518 9 i8| ‘1,013 5 10 


Children _..| 1,306,497 | 301, 833 15, 316 59,962 |  785,622| 51,198 | 2, 571 furt! 





Under 1 year 208, 074 | 31, 796 1, 463 5,065 | 148, 373 | 7, 455 | 3, 929 the: 
1to5years...| 586,439 118,895 6, 322 25,568 | 366, 807 24, 682 | "16 assis 
6 toll years..| 390,827 | 113, 188 5, 970 22,568 | 207, 604 14, 797 9 3. 
12 to 17 years. 102, 257 | 30, 355 1, 299 5, 831 | 54, 525 | sith 
18 to 20 years. 13, 918 5, 878 217 635 | 5, 796 wi 

21 and over 4, 982 1, 721 45 295 | 2,517 | 277 mor 








Parents..........| 120,077| 16,556 329 940 | 90,809 











Fathers......| 40,438 | 5, 238 103 208 | 29, 988 
Mothers 79, 639 11, 318 226 60, 821 








REGULATIONS 


Pertinent Navy and Air Force instructions are attached. Army instructions 
are disseminated through indoctrination of personnel charged with assignment 
duties. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Force INsTRUCTIONS, 22 OcToBER 1953 


1. During the congressional hearings on the fiscal year 1954 appropriations the 
subject of dependent education costs in oversea areas came under discussion. 
Committees of both Houses of Congress commented upon the high cost of educa- 
tion in certain foreign countries. The committees suggested some consideration 
be given at the time of assignment of personnel to oversea areas to the schooling 
costs in the area for which the military member is destined. 

2. Following is a list of oversea locations where it is estimated that the de- 
pendent education costs will exceed $350 per pupil: 


| | 
Estimated cost, fiscal year | | Estimated cost, fiscal year 
1954 1954 


| 


Elementary Secondary || Blementary | Secondary 


| 

Brazil, Rio de Janeiro-_|_.........---- Germany—Continued 
Colombia, Bogota-_--.  Bopinci ead aie EN 
Cuba, Habana Heidelberg Sd Steed 
England: Munich. .......-- 

Burtonwood | 
Japan: 

| Lae Camp Matsu- | 

Shaftesbury | ’ 
France: Itazuke.-..---- 

Chateauroux. -.-- Chitose 

Nancy-Toul d Kisarasu 

Paris ¥ 











Nagoya.......----| 
Pakistan, Karachi_---- 
Panama Canal Zone-- 
Philippine Islands, 
Pasay City 

i Portugal, Estoril. ____| 
Bad Wildvergen. . ; Switzerland, Bern __-_| 
Bad Godesburg . . Venezuela | 
Bremerhaven ; 
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3. In selecting personnel for overseas assignment skill requirements and foreign 
service selection date must be the primary basis of selection. These factors 
being equal, consideration will then be given to the number of school-age depend- 
ents when the assignment is to an area where the cost of education is high. 


Prers—Bll-pa, 
April &, 1956. 
Officer Distribution Branch Memorandum No. 23-55. 
Subject: Foreign shore and overseas duty; assignment of officers with numerous 
dependents to. 

1. Facilities for the care of dependents at some overseas stations are over- 
crowded, meager, or otherwise unsatisfactory. Included in such facilities are 
schools, hospitals, commissaries, and recreational facilities. In addition, cost to 
the Government of transportation and household effects is an important element 
of consideration and is in direct proportion, of course, to the numbers of de- 
pendents involved. 

2. In order not to impose undue hardship on officers with large families, or to 
further overcrowd the limited facilities available, consideration must be given to 
the numbers (also age and health) of dependent of officers who are considered for 
assignment to activities overseas in which dependents are authorized. 

3. When equally well-qualified officers are available for overseas duty, those 
with the fewest dependents should be ordered. As a general rule officers with 
more than three dependents should not be considered for such duty. 

F. 8S. KEeEer, 
Captain, United States Navy, 
Head, Officer Distribution Branch. 


BUPERS 1306.6A 
Pers—B211n—1s—1 
30 July 1954 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 
Washington 25, D. C. 

BUPERS. Instruction 1306.6A 

From: Chief of Naval Personnel. 

To: All ships and stations. 

Subject: Enlisted personnel; assignment to duty in naval missions, offices of 

naval attachés, military aid groups, and similar activities. 

1. Purpose-—To prescribe the procedure for enlisted personnel to request 
assignment to duty in naval missions, offices of naval attachés, military assistance 
advisory groups, joint staffs, and Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers E urope 
with its various North Atalntic Treaty Organization components. 

2. Cancellation—BUPERS Instruction 1306.6 is hereby canceled. 

3. Eligibility List-—The Chief of Naval Personnel has retained control of the 
distribution of enlisted personnel to these activities and will maintain an eligibility 
list of applicants for this duty. Each application received is acknowledged, 
either informing personnel their names have been placed on the list or notifying 
them of other disposition of their reauest. To control the size of the eligibility 
list, personnel will be removed from the list if they have not been selected for duty 
requested within 1 year of date of placement on the list. Official notification of 
removal will not be made. Personnel whose names are removed from the list 
| year from date of placement thereon in accordance with the above may resubmit 
requests at any time thereafter if still eligible. 

4. Rates E igible.—Billets are presently established for all rates listed below 
plus aviation pilots. Enlisted women in rates indicated by asterisks (*) are 
eo for assignment to this duty only in Italv, France, and Japan. 

~7: BM, QM, GM, DC, RM#*, R.D, SO, MM, EN, AD, TM, MN, FT, ET, 
AL AT, EM, IC, BT, ME, OM, TD, YN*, PN, TE*, SK*, AK, DK, JO, CS, CD, 
UT, CM, HM, DT. 

E-6: BM, QM, GM, DC, RM*, RD, SO, MM, EN, AD, MR, ET, AL, EM, 
— BT, YN*, PN TE*, Sk*, DK, PH, DM, JO, CS, CD, "HM, DT. 

E-5: ‘QM, DC, RM*, MM, FT, ET, EM, IC, FP, YN*, "PN, TE*, SK*, DK, 
LI, PH, ‘DM*, JO, CS, CD, UT, CM. 
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E-4: BM, DC, RM*, EN, ET, IC, YN*, PN, TE*, SK*, DK, DM*, CS, CD. 
UT, CM, HM. 

E-3: RM*, ET, YN*, TE*, SK*, CS, CD, CM. 

5. Eigibi ity Requirements.—Personnel must meet the following requirements 
before submitting request for subject duty: 

a. Must be within 1 year of completing a tour of shore duty, including overseas 
shore duty. 

b. If at sea, personnel must have served at least 1 year on sea duty. 

c. Have an excellent record in conduct and proficiency in rate. Applicants 
having a record of repeated offenses or who have committed serious offenses are 
not accepted. 

d. No record of civil arrest. 

e. Be financially solvent; indebtedness correspondence or any indication of 
nonpayment of just debts is disqualifying. 

f. Dependency status shall not exceed the following: 


Pay grade E-—7 3 dependents 
Pay grade K-6 2 dependents 
Pay grade E-5_- 1 dependent 
Pay grade E-4 or lower 0 dependent 


g. Have at least 30 months’ obligated service at time of transfer, otherwise 
agree to extend enlistment for the required service. Personnel with over 17 
years’ active duty must also sign an agreement on page 13 of service record to 
remain on active duty for 3 years in order to have the required obligated service 
in the event that transfer to the Fleet Reserve is effected while on this type duty, 

h. T.anguage qualification is desirable but not mandatory. 

i. Must not have completed a tour of subject duty within past 4 years. 

j. Be a citizen of the United States. 

6. Requests.—P.equests for subject duty will be submitted in letter form to the 
Chief of Naval Personnel (Pers B211n) via the commanding officer and shall 
include: 

a. Three choices of duty station. Indicate by country or by area; i. e., South 
America, Denmark, Southern Europe, Japan, etc. 

b. Number, age, and location of dependents. 

c. State or country in which wife and both of your parents were born. State 
present address of parents. If any were foreign born give date of U. 8. naturaliza- 
tion or pertinent naturalization data. Foreign-born wife or parents exclude 
applicants from naval attaché duty only. 

d. Svecial qualifications not apparent in rate or job code. 

e. If wife is a qualified school teacher and is willing to teach Navy dependents 
on foreign station, give her qualifications and nature of teacher’s certification. 
Indicate State from which teacher’s certificate was received. No guarantee can 
be made that a teacher’s job will be available if man is selected for subject duty. 

7. Commanding Officer’s Endorsement.—The commanding officer should give 
careful consideration to the professional ability and working habits of applicant. 
Include in the forwarding endorsement a statement of the following: 

a. Ability to meet people and to represent the Navy on independent duty. 

b. Personality as evidenced by observation of manner of address, conversation, 
and neatness of person. 

c. Appraisal of character as it affects the exercise of judgment and discretion. 

d. State of health and phvsical qualifications for duty in foreign countries. 

e. Whether health record contains history of alcoholism, psychiatric treatment, 
or other similar entries. 

f. Whether service record contains entries of intoxication or offenses involving 
moral turpitude. 

g. Anv other pertinent comment. 

8. Selection.— The best qualified of all applicants on the list are selected to fill 
requirements. Every effort is made to order those selected to duty of their 
choice, but, in general, it is possible onlv to direct transfer to a selected area 
rather than a specific activity. As it cannot be predetermined when or if an 
individual on the list might be selected, inquiries regarding selection are dis- 
couraged. 

9. Tours of Duty.—Tours of duty in subject activities will normally be for 2 
years. Personnel desiring extension of tours should submit reauest to reach 
BuPers at least 6 months prior to the expiration of tour date. Normally after 
a relief has been ordered, requests for extensions will not be approved. . 

10. Information.—a. Personnel selected for this duty will be ordered to Wash- 
ington, D. C., for temporary duty under instruction for a period of approximately 
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§ weeks to 2 months. After interview, investigation, and completion of language 
school and other special training when required, applicants will be directed to 
proceed to permanent duty station. 

b. Orders of applicants will indicate whether or not concurrent travel of 
dependents is authorized. High cost of living, scarcity of quarters, and difficult 
living conditions exist in many foreign countries. It is generally to the advantage 
of both the enlisted man and his dependents, therefore, if the principal precedes 
his dependents to the new duty station and secures adequate living quarters 
prior to their arrival. 

c. Where dependents are permitted to accompany enlisted personnel, strict 
adherence to article 7000, Joint Travel Regulations, will be required. 

M. E. ARNOLD, 
Acting Chief of Naval Personnel. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy 


BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 


Washington 25, D. C, 
In Reply Refer to 
Pers—B211n—wegr-1 
2 September 1952 
BUPERS Instruction 1306.6 
From: Chief of Naval Personnel 
To: All Ships and Stations 
Subject: Enlisted Personnel—Assignment to duty in Naval Missions, Offices of 
Naval Attaches, Military Aid Groups and similar activities 
References: (a) BuPers Circ. Istr. No. 36-50, Part I (corrected), NDB Jan.—June 
1950, 50-173, p. 229 
(b) Joint Travel Regulations 
(c) BuPers Cire. Ltr. No. 74-50 (corrected), NDB Jan.—June 1950, 
50-369, p. 263 
(d) U. 8S. Navy Travel Instructions 


1. Purpose.—To prescribe the manner in which enlisted personnel may request 
assignment to duty in Naval Missions, Offices of Naval Attaches, Military Assist- 
ance Advisory Groups and Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers Europe with its 
various components. 

2. Cancellation.—Paragraph 7.c. and 7.d. of reference (a) are hereby cancelled 
and superseded. 

3. Responsibility —The Chief of Naval Personnel controls the distribution of 
enlisted personnel attached to these activities, and will maintain a waiting list of 
qualified personnel who desire such assignments. Commanding officers are re- 
quested to recommend only those personnel who are fully qualified in accordance 
with paragraph 5 below and who are considered capable of assuming the respon- 
sibilities of this type of duty. 

4, Rates required.—The following rates are included in one allowance or another 
of subject activities. Inasmuch as each command’s authorized allowance does 
not include every rate listed herein, requests should not be restricted to one or 
two particular choices. 

E-7: QM, GM, FC, DC, RM, RD, SO, MM, EN, AD, TM, MN, ET, FT, AL, 
AT, EM, IC, BT, ME, OM, TD, AG, YN, PN, TE, SK, AK, DK, JO, CS, UT, 
CM, HM, DT. 

E-6: BM, QM, GM, FC, DC, RM, RD, SO, EN, AD, MR, MN, FT, ET, AL, 
EM, IC, YN TE, SK, DK, PH, AF, DM, JO, CS, CD, HM, DT. 

E-5: FC, RM, MM, EN, FT, ET, IC, AG, YN, PN, TE, SK, DK, PH, AF, 
DM, JO, CS, CD, UT, HM. 

E-4: BM, RM, EN, ET, 1C, YN, PN, TE, SK, CS, CD, UT. 

E-3: RM, ET, YN, TE, SK. 

Plus enlisted aviation pilots and enlisted women with any of the above rates 
except Group 1X and X ratings. 

5. Qualifications.—Each request will be processed to determine if personne] fulfill 
the following qualifications: 

_& Second generation citizen of the United States of excellent character and 
discretion, and of unquestionable loyalty. 
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b. High degree of proficiency in rate (as determined by quarterly marks and 
evaluation sheets). 

ec. Clear naval and civilian records. 

d. In view of the scarcity of quarters and difficult living conditions in many 
foreign countries, plus the high cost of transportation of dependents and household 
effects, personnel with large families are not considered for assignment to this duty, 
therefore, dependency status of each individual shall not exceed the following: 


Pay grade E-7 3 dependents, 
Pay grade E-6 2 dependents, 
Pay grade E-5 1 dependent. 
Pay grade E-4 or lower 0 dependent. 


e. Personnel on Bureau or Fleet Administered Shore Duty (including fleet 
overseas shore duty) must be within three months of*completing a normal tour. 
If at sea, personnel must have served at least one year (including those who sub- 
mitted while on shore duty, but who were transferred to sea prior to selection). 

f. Have not more than 17 years’ service. 

g. Solvent (indebtedness letter or anything indicating nonpayment of just debts 
will result in disqualification). 

h. Language qualification (desirable but not mandatory). 

6. Field action.—Requests for subject duty will be submitted in letter form to 
the Chief of Naval Personnel (Pers B211N), indicating therein the individual's 
choice, the number, age and location of all dependents, and any special qualifica- 
tions not apparent from rate or job code. The commanding officer will include in 
the forwarding endorsement a statement as to whether or not the individual 
possesses : 

a. The ability to meet people and to represent the Navy on independent duty. 

b. A pleasing personality as evidenced by observation of his manner of address, 
conversation, and neatness of person. 

c. Physical qualifications for duty in foreign céuntries. 

7. Bureau action.—The names of personnel who meet the above requirements 
are placed on the bureau’s Mission and Attache eligibility list. Each time per- 
sonnel are required to fill authorized allowances or to replace personnel com- 
pleting a tour, all personnel on the list with the required rate are considered; 
the one with the best qualifications being selected, orders will direct his transfer 
to Washington, D. C., for temporary duty under instructions. He will then 
be interviewed, investigated and, if required, enrolled in school. 

8. Additional information.—a. Personnel completing a tour of duty at any of 
the subject activities will not be considered for reassignment to another of these 
activities for a minimum of 2 years. 

b. Station monetary allowances for subject activities may be found in Appendix 
(B), of reference (b). 

ce. A normal tour of duty in subject activities closely follows the toyrs in areas 
prescribed in reference (c). 

d. It is difficult to determine when a person on the list will be selected for this 
duty. Inquiries as to when selection might occur are not desired. 

e. At the time of ordering enlisted personnel to subject duty where dependents 
are permitted to accompany man on station, attention will be directed to Article 
2000 (2) (k) (2 and 3) of reference (d). Strict adherence to these regulations 
will be required. 

J. F. Boueer. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, if I can make this com- 
ment, that this increase that we have seen at least in the instance of 
the Army is an inevitable result of trying to build up a career service. 
If you have more people who make the military a career, they are 
bound to have famllies as they make it a career. If you have less 
reliance on draftees and selectees, who in most instances, I would 
imagine, have a smaller number of schoolchildren dependents, your 
present policy is going to keep pushing you to the point of having 
more dependents overseas, unless you are going to send overseas 
only those people with no children, which means your selective- 
service personnel are going to be the only ones serving overseas. 
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COMPARISON OF INCREASE IN TOTAL SCHOOL POPULATION AND INCREASE 


IN DEPENDENT SCHOOLCHILDREN OVERSEAS 


I think it also ought to be pointed out that this increase is prob- 
ably no different from the normal increase or impact on your regular 
public-school system. I would like to have some chart or some data 
material to show whether this increase is any greater than the increase 
in the local public-school system throughout the country. 

Mr. Manon. You are referring to the increase in the birthrate, 
nationwide? 

Mr. Forp. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Which has been taking place since the end of World 
War II? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Enrollments in public and nonpublic elemeniary and secondary schools: 1930, 1940, 
and 1950, and estimates of enrollments for each year from 1951 to 1960 


[In thousands] 





Enrollment in elementary and Enrollment in elementary and 
secondary schools (kinder- secondary schools (kinder- 
School year garten through grade 12) School year garten through grade 12) 

ended— ee ee ended— ete ceed cline a celina one 
Total | Public | Nonpublic Total Public | Nonpublic 

Wea ncasgnntionsed 28, 388 25, 705 4 2. eee 35, 160 30, 827 4, 333 
1000. oe cabetde. 28, 25, 542 2, 660 Weee Licks 36, 718 32, 198 4, 520 
1008... sidcoene 28, 623 25, 204 So Ee Mic cncdannnee 38, 237 33, 530 4, 707 
| ere 29, 25, 807 | S, Bb Th Wises icdencnccs 39, 756 34, 865 4, 891 
With w«eaceecusinne 30, 172 26, 485 | 3, 687 Dict bccbonnw- 41, 330 36, 248 5, 082 
108. Shicod 31, 825 27, 888 SE 1 Rnee aadonnewud | 42, 818 37, 563 5, 255 

104i. i weodsabkic 33, 29, 340 4, 128 | 





Rate of increase, 1954—55, approximately 5 percent. 


Rate of increase, 1954—55, approximately 29 percent. 

It is assumed for planning purposes, that the Department of Commerce popula- 
tion increase of school-age children is equally applicable to military and civilian 
personnel. The controlling factor in dependent schoolchildren overseas is the 
availability of family quarters. 


BASIS OF BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Forp. I should like to make one other request. It is my 
rocellaainam that the Army requested for this program around $21 
muiuion, 

Mr. Corzerr. $14,460,000, Mr. Ford. 

ia Forp. Is that figure predicated on the average cost of $250 per 
pupil? 

Mr. Corzett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. If the figure is reduced from $250 to $245 or $240, or 
whatever the committee may have in mind, it would be legitimate to 
make a reduction in the $14,460,000 figure? 

Mr. Corzert. Well, sir, in that instance it would be necessary to 
use funds other than appropriated funds in order to make up the 
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difference, because we feel that $250 is the minimum under which we 
can operate an American-type school overseas. 

Mr. Forp. I appreciate that, but the question I asked was: The 
budget proposal is $14,460,000 for the Army? 

Mr. Corzert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is predicated on an average of $250? 

Mr. Corzert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. If the $250 average is reduced to $240 then it would be 
legitimate to make a reduction in the $14,460,000 figure? 

Mr. Corzetr. That would be the conclusion; yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane. 


LOCATIONS OF SCHOOLS, NUMBERS OF TEACHERS AND PUPILS, AND 
SALARIES OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Deane. I should like to request some information, and the 
data could be associated with the questions asked by Mr. Scrivner 
and Mr. Whitten. 

I would like to have for the different services the locations of these 
dependent schools, by type and grade and so on. Indicate the num- 
ber of pupils and the number of teachers. Reveal the administrators 
and the salary schedules for each service. 

I am impressed with the fact that one service is doing this job at a 
certain price. I should like for each service to set forth a justification 
of the reasons why they can do the job for a certain figure, when other 
services cannot do it for that figure. 


(The information is as follows:) 


Rates oF Pay 


Under the United States Civil Service Commission rules, the positions of teacher 
are classified at the GS-7 level for which the salary established by law is $4,205 
a year. This salary is for 52 weeks of work and is not to be confused with the 
academic year. In fact, teachers employed in these overseas jobs are not paid 
for the full 12 months of the year unless they work 52 weeks. For example, 4 
teacher on a 1-year leave of absence from a school in the United States, employed 
on August 15 may be released from the payroll the following July 15 and will 
receive eleven-twelfths of the annual salary or $3,855. The classification of other 
positions with the schools, along with the official annual salary (for 52 weeks of 
work) is as follows: Principal, GS-11, $5,940; principal, GS-9, $5,060; teaching 
principal, GS-8, $4,620; dormitory counselor, GS-5, $3,410; librarian, GS-7, 
$4,205. 

Currently, but subject to change without prior notice, personnel assigned to cer- 
tain foreign posts receive additional compensation for hardship factors existing 
at the post of assignment. For example, persons assigned to Okinawa receive 4 
foreign post differential of 15 percent of base pay, and persons assigned to certain 
posts in France receive 10 percent. Employees’ salaries and differential are sub- 
ject to United States income tax regulations. A retirement deduction of 6 per- 
cent is made but the amount deducted will be returned to the employee upon 
formal] request after he has completed his tour. 

In addition to the prescribed salary, employees assigned to foreign posts, in- 
cluding teachers, are furnished Government quarters without charge or granted 
a quarters allowance which reimburses him for actual expenditures for quarters, 
including heat, light, and fuel or the maximum allowance for the post, whichever 
is lower. The maximum quarters allowance is sufficient to permit rental of 
adequate quarters within the limitation. This allowance is not subject to income 
tax or retirement deductions. 

Approximately 50 percent of the teaching personnel employed in Navy-operated 
dependent schools in overseas areas are wives of military or civilian personnel 
stationed at the activity and hold bona fide teaching certificates. These teachers 
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do not receive overseas differential pay or allowances for quarters. This practice 
is being discouraged due to transfers of naval personnel during the school year. 
Therefore, if teachers are recruited in the United States, there will be an increase 
in the cost of providing education in Navy-operated schools in overseas areas 
during fiscal year 1956. 


Location, TYPE AND PERSONNEL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


The Army plans to operate in fiscal year 1956, 135 elementary and 23 sceondary 
schools, located as follows: 





Elementary | Secondary 





res eatin cuneate seni ban Eadwausmbisadaddodeie aie Se aieaipae = : 78 10 
PRIN Se pabeee beans cacbeccondesodecs.. KeRSSReESEEEDEREEE Ewe E KEEN eS Ke 21 3 
QUIIIE <n titesinca manson d dies cockdcdetgducnsgs kegcebnunetente Seeeenaenemeossens 7 1 
JO ass sdin 8 biiidl ais op. So Peas coc ahdcdcnsec csevenstnsiccocsnaudievnansberenete 25 8 
edi Rena tallee adidas ete duit mare o oy. timn'ese-ieves earhiaatincne bi diaes alco manehbaiie 3 1 
ON 6a Baa bb knee 88 be Coe ce dec cc ancesng ehh NSesucauessndecenenaecsnessoie 1 0 

ah thy 8h ds hack nak Bacndcnacnadaghickectedesseriaadedal dea at 135 23 


In order to provide a high school education for students living in widely dispersed 
areas, the Army operates 5 dormitory schools in Germany, 1 in Austria, and 1 in 
France. 


Pupils: 
Sehgal STE get ane EID GR Sle es ERE ly ON ye BYE 51, 937 
Army to Air Force, Navy, and tuition fee schools__.._....-.------ 5, 903 
Personnel: 
TIRE er esd. a a ak ta Ae ed ak ee ee ee EE a ae 1, 832 
I I ik aan ciel hen Tiisenltiiacetc etna tireangigntinnnd 611 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


The Air Force plans to operate in fiscal year 1956, 79 elementary and 11 sec- 
ondary schools, located as follows: 





Elementary} Secondary Elementary| Secondary 

BRO chicdimer ied. 2 Bistci ded Johnston Island --...-..-- D A nenbsbew 
Re Lae eet pO gee Ro ieee 1 1 
England.................. 14 2 || Newfoundland. __-.._.--- Sis ass 
pas 26 16 ait Eee eee © Biicacciateecancd 
French Morocco......-.-- 6 ie is eae 1 1 
CONG Bo 5d cn ce 10 1 I} Saudi Arabia............. CT eesceeethacas 
Gree ooo dicc cenccone D hic caked Mg anc tve terete 2 1 
pO" eee gE Die oe se HN sg na a nd A iss 
Wits tc ce theeevens DA tak aheden 
Mes ceertenbtenedadoane 18 3 Ten Dt 79 | ll 
Pupils: 

Fe CN ined on ch ka gis en ncedpesie oe chagp anes 21, 352 

Air Force to Army and Navy schools- _-_-___-__----------------- 2, 523 

Air Foree to tuition fee schools.__...........-....-.--..--.-...- 3, 236 

oh AN aa a Nes Rie Re re ae 27, 111 

Personnel: 

i ee oA. AEA 833 

Principals and teaching principals_-_-_-_........___.-.------------ 92 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Number | Number |} Number 
Location of school of of of prin- 
pupils | teachers | cipals 





British West Indies: Trinidad 
Ces SUED GT cndedcikandinbisnctconoanscunvantuakeninn 
Formosa: 


eo 
French Morocco: Port Lyaute 
Italy’ Naples 
Japan: Yokosuka 
Marianas Islands: Saipan 
Marshall Islands: Kwajalein 
Midway Islands 
Newfoundland: Argentia 
Philippine Islands: 

Sangley Point 

Subic Bay 
Turkey: Izmir 














COMPUTATION OF CosT 


The average per pupil cost of education of dependent children during the 
current fiscal year is based on the costs being incurred in the operations of schools, 
and payment of tuition to non-Government operated schools averaged for all 
services in all overseas areas. As shown on tabulations above, these schools are 
located in many overseas localities. Schools operated by the three services are 
not located in the same area, are not operated under the same conditions, nor do 
they have the same student load. Therefore, the cost for operation of a school 
for one service is not comparable to the cost of a school operated by another 
service. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, are there any more questions on this issue? 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I want to be sure that my ears are 


working this morning. 
POLICY ON PERSONNEL ASSIGNMENTS OVERSEAS 


Do I understand that I hear you suggest that there is a subtle birth 
control operation going on here? Do I understand there is a condi- 
tion precedent to MOS assignment of the number of children; that you 
break that down for male and female? How many are allowed for 
Europe? ‘Two boys and three girls. For the South Pacific? Two 
girls and one boy. 

Is this a gentleman’s agreement? Do I hear you properly that you 
look at a man’s sheet and if he has five children he stays at Fort Meade, 
regardless of his qualification record or performance? The size of the 
family is now going to determine where and when you go; is that it? 

Admiral Witt. That is true to a great extent; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. It is. This I want to develop. This is something | 
am sure you have something to say about. 

Mr. Garuock. Yes, sir. For the Air Force that is not so. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, well. 

Mr. Gartock. So far as the assignment overseas on general assign- 
ments is concerned, it is on the man’s eligibility for overseas assignment 
and his capability. 

For the attachés’ offices it is a little different. That is where the 
question has come up with this committee before, I believe, since we 
have a few places where there are very high-priced private schools 
which are the only schools available, particularly in South America. 
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If | remember the testimony correctly from last year, Mr. Scrivner, 
that was the situation. We have been making a selection and for 
those particular places where we can find a qualified man who does not 
have as large a family we endeavor to send him rather than to send a 
man with a large family, where we would incur a very high cost for 
that schooling. 

But for the general run of officers and enlisted men on general over- 
seas assignment we cannot take that factor into consideration. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the Air Force. The Navy is not in the same 
category; is that correct? 

General Moorr. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement for the 
services? I have no Navy witness here who is prepared to answer 
that question. ‘The same applies, as I look over the crowd, with regard 
to the Army. 

Mr. Ftoop. Do I understand, Admiral, you are speaking for the 
Department of Defense? 

Admiral Wi.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. I understand that the armed services at all grades are 
now to be put on notice that the future assignments are to be deter- 
mined to a considerable degree by the number of children they now 
have or may have; is that right? 

Admiral Witt. No, sir; I do not believe I could make that 
statement. 

Mr. Ftoop. What statement do you believe you can make? 

Admiral Witt. Where there are extremely high operating costs 
for these schools and where the cost is terrifically different from the 
average, then naturally some consideration would be given to families 
that have a large number of children going to those areas; but it still 
would have to depend on their qualifications for the job and the 
need for personnel in that area. 

I do not think we can make a statement that from now on a man’s 
assignment is going to depend on the size of his family; no, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. But you will make the statement that it is obviously 
a very material consideration? . 

Admiral Wit. It is a consideration; I will make that point. 

Mr. Fioop. You will not say ‘‘material’’? 

Admiral Wiiu. Not extreme, because I think there are many other 
factors that have to be considered. 

Mr. FLoop. That I am delighted to discover. 

Certainly I got the impression that a second lieutenant with nine 
children is not going to be very popular in the Army; is that correct. 

Admiral Wiu. I would not say that, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Would you settle for seven? 

Admiral Wi. I do not believe we can say that the size of a man’s 
family has anything to do with his relative worth to the service. 

Mr. Fuoop. You say it will not? 

Admiral Witt. No. 

Mr. Fioop. You are saying that now for the record? 

Admiral Wit. Yes. 

Mr. Ftoop. But the fact still remains if he is a smart fellow he will 
settle for not more than 2—maybe 3—because you cannot move around 
too well? 

Admiral Witt. I have tried to make the point, sir, that those areas 
are specific areas. 
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Mr. Fioop. Are there many of them? 

Admiral Wit. No, there are not many of them. 

Mr. Fioop. Are there 7 in Europe and 8 in the Pacific? 

Admiral Wixu. I am not qualified to say, sir, just where those areas 
are. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you have somebody indicate them for the record? 

Admiral Witt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That this problem is not one of major magnitude and 
that as a matter of fact the number of children in a man’s family 
will restrict his operations in Europe in only X cases, in South 
America in Y cases, and in the other theaters as follows: 

So that least our armed services personnel and their wives will be 
able to sit down and figure out where they may or may not go? 

Admiral Wi. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Supply us the best information you can on that. 

Admiral Wit. I will do that, sir. 

(The information is as’ follows:) 


AREAS WHERE SIZE OF FAMILY IS CONSIDERED IN ASSIGNMENT 


Army and Navy: For most military activities in South and Central America, 
For the remainder it is simpler to say that the size of a man’s family is not a 
consideration when being considered for assignment to Germany, Austria, France, 
Japan, Okinawa, Alaska, Hawaii, Panama, Puerto Rico. In addition there are 
areas in which presence of dependents is prohibited. 

The Air Force restricts assignment to MAAGS, missions, and Air advisory 
groups because of the nonavailability of schooling for dependent children and/or 
nonavailability of dependent housing. For the following countries, personnel 
who have children who will progress beyond the eighth grade of school before the 
completion of a normal tour will not normally be assigned: Yugoslavia, Thailand, 
Portugal, Greece, Denmark, Belgium. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, if there are no further questions we will 
proceed to the next language change. Will you proceed in accordance 
with the plan you were to follow, Admiral Will. 


ComMISSARIES 


Admiral Wiiu. This is section 717 on page 315, Mr. Chairman. 
I should like to read a very short statement. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, sir. 

Admiral Wiu. Yes, sir. 

The ability to purchase at commissary stores below commercial 
prices is a long-established, recognized privilege of Armed Forces 
personnel. This and similar compensatory benefits traditionally 
have been considered by the Congress in the establishment of military 
pay. The loss or abridgement of such benefits contribute to the loss 
of attractiveness of a military career. To eliminate or reduce com- 
missary stores is to benefit a few at the expense of the many. 

The Department of Defense proposes that the provisions of section 
717 not be included in future Department of Defense appropriation 
acts. It is-believed that present command and administrative authon- 
ties are sufficient for the handling of this matter. 

Mr. Manon. Will you read section 717? 

Admiral Wiu. Yes, sir. 

No appropriation contained in this act shall be available in connection with 


the operation of commissary stores of the agencies of the Department of Defense 
for the cost of purchase (including commercial transportation in the United States 
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o the place of sale but excluding all transportation outside the United States) 
and maintenance of operating equipment and supplies, and for the actual or esti- 
mated cost of utilities as may be furnished by the Government and of shrinkage, 
spoilage, and pilferage of merchandise under the control of such commissary 
tores, except as authorized under regulations promulgated by the Secretaries of 
the military departments concerned, with the approval of the Secretary of Defense, 
‘hich regulations shall provide for reimbursement therefor to the appropriations 
oncerned and, notwithstanding any other provision of law, shall provide for the 
idjustment of the sales prices in such commissary stores to the extent necessary 
o furnish sufficient gross revenue from sales of commissary stores to make such 
eimbursement: Provided, That under such regulations as may be issued pur- 
uent to this section all utilities may be furnished without cost to the commissary 
tores outside the continental United States and in Alaska: Provided further, 
b hat no appropriation contained in this Act shall be available in connection with 
© Bthe operation of commissary stores within the continental United States unless 
he Secretary of Defense has certified that items normally procured from com- 
nissary stores are not otherwise available at a reasonable distance and a reason- 
able price in satisfactory quality and quantity to the military and civilian 
pmployees of the Department of Defense. 


Mr. Manon. That is the provision to which you have referred? 
Admiral Witu. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Manon. Now you are up here asking us to eliminate that? 
en. Admiral Wiuu. Yes, sir. 
t a Mr. Manon. I assume that you are prepared to give us the legisla- 
ce, Mtive history of this provision? 
are @ Admiral Wii. I should like to ask Colonel Maxwell, Chief of the 
ory Pubsistence Branch of the Office of the Quartermaster General, to 
Jor Mpuswer the question. 
nel Colonel MAxweELL. Sir, the original rider was contained in the 
= appropriation act for fiscal year 1952. It went into effect January 
’ BB, 1952. 
“ill At that time in order to insure that all costs as cited by the appro- 
priations act were collected, an arbitrary surcharge of 5 percent for 


eas 
rd? 
und 


vil 
it: 


e Brommissary patrons in the continental United States and 4 percent 
bverseas was established. 

We have operated on that surcharge until April of this past year, 

it which time a detailed study of the operating costs sustained in 

n, MPMnection with this work was made. It was determined that the 


ost could be dropped from 5 to 3% percent in the continental United 
tates and from 4 to 3 percent in the overseas areas. That is the 
present rate which we are now operating under. 
* Mr. Manon. These percentages you were giving are not quite clear 
es eo me. Will you restate that? : 
ly Colonel Maxwe.u. Yes, sir. In effect, we are adding to each 
ry pson’s grocery bill 3% percent of the cost of that bill to enable us 
ss fe Teimburse the applicable appropriations for operating equipment, 
n- Meuntenance of that equipment, operating supplies, utilities, repairs, 
signal communications, and second destination transportation within 
on Pete United States. 


OMPARISON OF COMMISSARY AND COMMERCIAL PRICES AND COSTS 
Mr. Manon. Colonel, are you still able to operate these commis- 
aries in such a way that the service people get their commissary 
tems for less money than the general public? 

th Colonel Maxwe.u. Very definitely, sir. As required under the 
SB ppropriation act amendment, we have a requirement each year that 


59566—55——_47 
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we certify to the Secretary of Defense as to our conmmissaries meeting 
the established criteria. One criteria that we must meet is to indicate 
or prove that our commissary-store prices are at least 20 percent. less 
than the commercial stores, and prices in the commercial stores must 
be taken at large representative-type grocery stores nearby, at which 
the average patron would normally trade. 

Our average, continental United States-wide for 69 Army commis- 
saries, for the survey completed in October, showed a price differential 
average of 24 percent. 

Mr. Mauon. Let us consider an item like coffee. It might not be 
24 percent less than the average cost to the community——— 

Colonel Maxwe tt. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But on the overall it would be? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. That is right, sir. In establishing our price 
comparisons we appealed to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. They 
provided us with a list of 77 items and the quantities of those items 
that they utilize in establishing their food index. That represents 
the normal requirement of food for a suburban family of 4 for 1 year. 
The bill for that amount of food averages around $1,000. 

Our people made a comparison of those items by quantity in our 
commissary store, utilizing the exact brands and the exact container 
sizes in each of two other commercial stores, to compare the price 
and cost. The resultant differential came to an average of 24 percent. 

Those are checked and doublechecked from A to Z, because we 
realize we are on a spot when we make this comparison and we will 
have to back it up. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is that 24 percent before or after the surcharge? 

Colonel Maxweu.. That is before the surcharge, We have not 
included the surcharge in making the comparison, in view of the 
fact that we also do not include the local and State sales taxes in 
the grocery stores in comparing their prices. They are the commissary 
prices versus the commercial-store prices. 

Mr. Manon. I had always understood that the big grocery chains 
particularly, and all the larger grocery stores, operated on a very small 
margin of profit. 

Colonel MAXwELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And depended upon a fast turnover. I am surprised 
to hear that this differential is so very considerable. Why is that? 

Colonel MaxweE tu. In establishing our 20 percent price differential 
as the measuring stick, we appealed to the Progressive Grocer as to th: 
average price markup in the continental United States. 

Mr. Miuuer. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Let him finish, please. ; 

Mr. Mier. I would like to explain something. The differential 
is in the labor cost. They do not charge anything for that. They do 
not have any fire-insurance cost. That is the reason. 

Mr. Manon. Please give us the picture. 

Colonel MAxwe.u. Yes, sir. It was determined that the average 
gross margin for your representative store in CONUS came to 16.09 
percent. 

Mr. Manon. Say that again, please. : 

Colonel MaxwrLu. The average gross margin utilized by all chain 
stores CONUS as can safely be said came to 16.09 percent. That's 
the gross margin on selling price. Converting that to the markup which 
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represents the commissary price versus the retail price, it comes to 
slightly over 20 percent as the average markup. 

We renewed our query to the Progressive Grocer in December 
1952, to bring our information up to date. They indicated they had 
discontinued CONUS-wide surveys, but they cited figures obtained 
by an auditing agency from audits of some 769 stores in the West, 
Middle West and Eastern area. That gross margin had been raised 
to 16.36 percent, or again, it will average slightly over 20 percent when 
you convert it to markup. 

' It is true our surveys eale a slightly greater markup than that, but 
you must remember we are taking that survey in representative areas 
all over the United States. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes mentioned to me and Mr. Miller mentions 
that you are not counting labor, but you have never given any ex- 
planation about labor here, have you? 

Colonel Maxwetu. No, sir. Our prices are based upon invoice 
cost. ‘The commissaries in the Army and the Air Force are authorized 
to sell at invoice cost, which is the cost of a representative quantity 
of an item purchased in the month preceding the date of sale. 


LABOR COST IN COMMISSARY OPERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Who pays the labor in the commissaries? 

Colonel Maxweti. The United States Government through their 
appropriations provides us an annual appropriation to pay for per- 
sonnel overhead cost. 

Mr. Manon. Approximately what is that in the commissary store? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. For the Army for fiscal year 1956 our civilian 
operating costs will be approximately $9 million. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, there is a subsidy to service personnel 
in the Army for commissary purposes of that very amount, definitely? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. That has always been considered one of the 
emoluments of the service, in providing that, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You also get a subsidy of military personnel utilized? 

Colonel Maxwetu. That is right, sir. That would be over and 
above the $9% million. 

Mr. Manon. What would be the estimated cost of the service per- 
sonnel involved? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. I have that here, in just one jiffy. 

For the operation of commissary stores—that is, the Army com- 
missary stores—we have approximately 180 worldwide. The military 
cost for fiscal year 1956 will be $3,180,000. That is the store itself, 
the resale activity. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have comparable information for the other 
services? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have anyone here, General Moore, who would 
have that? 

General Moore. No, sir. 

_ Mr. Manon. Will you provide it in the record at this point? 

General Moore. Yes, sir; we will. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Estimated labor costs for Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and Army for opera. 
tion of commissaries for fiscal year 1956 is as follows: 


Total Military Civilian 
personnel personne] 





Te Pai scbraiiie’snaiciincieniaiitaie iecteiiannaaes canon atlas seal $6, - poe $3, 255, 000 $1, 791, 000 
6, 300, 000 5, 100, 000 
7 180, 000 500, 000 680, 00) 
8, 612, 000 3, 180, 000 5, 432, 00) 


DE TINA cistiaccik ska abintiiatosbe hod bbsotadeciqtntets voces 


| 
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Colonel Maxweti. Mr. Chairman, I would like to correct this 
civilian cost. I cited the $9% million figure to represent the resale 
and issue activities. For the resale portion, that cost is $5,432,000. 


DEVELOPMENT OF BUDGET PROPOSAL 


Mr. Manon. Do the officials of the Department of Defense feel 
that Congress should increase this subsidy to military personnel? 

Colonel MAxweE LL. Sir, our position is that we do. I will state 
offhand the surcharge collections that we estimate all armed services 
will make during this current fiscal year to reimburse the appropria- 
tions for these additional costs which we are asking you to subsidize 
will amount to $10 million. That will be the extent of the subsidy. 

However, under the current laws the Navy will continue, due to the 
nature of their stock fund operation and revolving fund, for the oper- 
ation of their commissary stores, to collect such cost as may be re- 
quired for equipment, supplies and the like. Under the law the 
Army and the Air Force must sell at invoice cost. 

Mr. Lanman. Except to the extent that the subsistence supplies 
sold at commissaries will be financed by the Army stock fund. 

Colonel Maxwe tt. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Lanman. When financed by the Army stock fund they will 
be in the same position as the Navy. When they buy elsewhere there 
is a possibility that the law which would apply if this provision were 
taken out would permit them to sell at invoice cost without any 
additional charges. 

Mr. Manon. Who in the Department of Defense was it who gave 
this question a new look and came up with the idea, ‘‘We want to 
urge Congress to strike out section 717?” 

General Moors. This year? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, sir. When was it done? Who did it? Who 
participated in the discussion? Did you just say, ‘We are always 
against this, so we are against it?” 

Admiral Wiiu. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. LanmMan. Unamimous recommendations were received by the 
Assistant Secretary, Manpower and Personnel, from the three military 
departments. I[ do not know that they resulted from any specific 
additional study of the problem, but such recommer ndations were 
received. He in turn made the recommendation to the executive 
branch that this provision be deleted from the appropriation act this 
year. The Bureau of the Budget concurred. 
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Mr. Manon. Does anyone on my right have any questions? 

Mr. Srxus. Is the objection based on the surcharge feature? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. Speaking for the Army, I would say primarily 
itis, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Stxes. Are there other objections? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. Under the present act it is required that we 
report to the Secretary of Defense the results of our detailed examina- 
tion of operations to determine our means of meeting criteria. Under 
our existing armed services grocery store operations that survey 
would continue to be made at station level with responsible post 
commanders assuring proper action was taken. We would thereby 
diminate a terrific amount of cost and overhead in having that report 
reviewed by the various echelons of command clear up to the Office, 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add this: I would sug- 
gest to our good friend the general here, that they take this officer, 
whoever he is, to the Department of Defense, and have him conduct a 
school as to how witnesses before this subcommittee and our panel are 
supposed to testify and give us information. If they all knew their 
subject like this fellow does and would reply to questions the way he 
does these hearings would be over in half the time. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to ask a question. Maybe he can 
answer. 

COMMISSARIES CLOSED SINCE 1952 


How many commissaries have been closed since January 1, 1952, 
and what was the reason for their closing? 

Colonel MaxweE t. I will have to dig for a moment to go back to 
1952. 

Mr. Manon. Do not embarrass Mr. Flood, please. 

Mr. Scrivner. Colonel Maxwell ought to know, if anyone knows. 

Mr. Stxes. Other than by the closing of stations? 

Mr. Scrivner. I want it all, because most of them will be because of 
the closing of stations. I asked for the reasons for closing. 

Colonel Maxwe tt. I can only speak for the Army in view of the 
fact that I do not have information as far as the Department of the 
Air Force and the Navy are concerned. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will have General Moore furnish information on 
the other two services. 

Colonel MaAxweE LL. I will furnish that for the record. 

(The following statement was submitted:) 
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Continental U. S. Department of Defense commissary stores closed during fiscal 
years 1952, 1958, 1954, and 1955 (as of Apr. 19, 1955) which have not been 
reopened 





| 
Name | Date closed | Reason for closing 


ARMY 


. Rock Island Arsenal, [l_.......-- bb eh | Apr. 10,1952 | Failure to meet criteria. 
2, Camp ao jis | Feb, 1,1953 | Deactivation. 
3. Fort Custer, Mich | May 1,1953 Do. 
. Fort Worden, Wash ‘ | June 30, 1953 Do. 
. Utah General Depot, Utah Aug. 31,1953 | Consolidated with another Depart. 
| ment of Defense commissary store, 
j. Lexington Signal Depot, K do Uneconomical operation. 
. Richmond General Depot, eo st.- Do. 
8. Indiantown Gap Military Reservation, Pa_...| Sept. 1, 1953 | Deactivation. 
. Sharpe General Depot, Calif........-...--- Sept. 30,1953 | Consolidated with another Depart. 
ment of Defense commissary store, 
. Camp San Luis Obispo, Calif. | Oct. 15,1953 | Deactivation. 
. Camp Roberts, Calif__- | Oct. 31, 1953 Do. 
2. Camp Breckinridge, Ky Nov. 15, 1953 Do. 
3. Erie Ordnance Depot, Ohio | Dee, 24,1953 | Uneconomical operation, 
. U. 8. Disciplinary Barracks, Calif : Dec. 31, 1953 Do. 
. Camp Atterbury, Ind ...| Feb. 12,1954 | Deactivation. 
. Camp Polk, La ae 30, 1954 Do. 
. Camp Pickett, Va_............-- d Do. 
3. Camp Stoneman, Calif ’ Do. 


AIR FORCE 
. Pyote Air Force Base, Tex..............-..-.-.- Jan. 10,1953 | 


NAVY | 


| 
1. Navy Receiving Station, Brooklyn, N. Y Jan. 1,1954 | Failure to meet criteria. 





MARINE CORPS 


Colonel Maxwe tu. I know that we actually closed at least four 
stations—the Erie Ordnance Depot, the Lexington Signal Depot, the 
Utah General Depot, and the Sharpe General Depot, because o/ 
uneconomical operations. That was accomplished in 1953. 

Mr. Manon. Was that done by reason of this provision? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Not by reason of the provision; no, sir. 

We examined their operations and considered the services being 
rendered did not justify the cost of their overhead. 

Mr. Manon. Are we to assume that no commissary has been closed 
by reason of section 717? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Speaking for the Army, that is correct, sir. 


VOLUME OF PROCUREMENT AND AMOUNT OF SURCHARGE 


Mr. Suepparp. What percentage of the total procurement for the 
services does the Army perform in the field to which you are referring’ 

Colonel Maxwe tt. In the field of subsistence, the total food bill 
runs about $1 billion. That is Department of Defense-wise annually. 
Approximately 70 percent of all subsistence is procured by the Army 
and the balance is procured locally by each individual service. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand it, this surcharge brings into the Federal 
Treasury approximately $10 million annually for the Army alone, 0 
is that for all three services? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. For all three services of the Department 0! 
Defense. . 

Mr. Forp. And it is the Department’s recommendation that this 
section be deleted, which would mean the abandonment of the service 
charge, is that correct? 
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Colonel MaxweE.u. It would mean the abandonment of the service 
charge with respect to the Army and the Air Force. As I stated 
earlier, the Department of the Navy would continue to do as they 
have done in the past. The Department of the Navy will make 
sales at the commissary stores at standard prices prescribed under the 
stock-fund regulations of the Department of Defense, which prices 
include, (a) the current market and production cost of the item at 
the time the price is established; (b) the transportation cost for the 
item from the contractor to the first point of destination with the 
stock fund supply system—and the same will be true for the Army 
and the Air Force—and in addition a surcharge to compensate the 
stock fund for all foreseeable net losses, and authorized expenses 
relating to such items. 

Mr. LanmaNn. This would be true for the Army and the Air Force 
to the extent that the items sold in the commissary store were bought 
from the stock fund, 


EFFECT ON BUDGET OF PROPOSED ELIMINATION OF SURCHARGE 


Mr. Forp. Can we assume then that the budget for the Depart- 
ment of Defense is predicated upon no surcharge being made except 
in those instances that you have mentioned? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Again, I cannot speak for the Air Force and 
the Navy. In connection with the Army, the Army fiscal year 1956 
budget submission was based on the continuation of commissary 
surcharges, and the surcharges involved are carried in the reim- 
bursable columns and thus do not represent a request for appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. Forp. But we can assume then, since the Department of 
Defense has recommended the deletion of section 717, that the bud- 
geted figures are predicated on no surcharge being made; is that right? 

Colonel MaxweE ut. I will answer for the Army. The answer is 
“no.” Again, Mr. Ford, I cannot speak for the other services. 

Mr. Forp. If this provision is left in there is a $10 million fund 
involved in the overall Department of Defense budget which this 
committee must consider? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. That amount is not presently in the overall 
departmental appropriations requested to maintain these services. 
The surcharge is the reimbursement of appropriated moneys so we 
will not in effect be utilizing appropriated funds. 

Mr. Forp. The budget assumption was that in the dollar amounts 
that were requested we would repeal section 717; is that correct? 

Colonel Maxwetu. For the Army, if the commissary surcharges 
are eliminated, additional appropriations in ‘Maintenance and opera- 
tions, Army,’’ in the amount of $3,200,000 will be required as follows: 


Subproject 3931, Quartermaster ------.-.---.-------------------- $2, 000, 000 
Subproject 3121, Transportation_____........-..-- aaa BNE a 665, 000 
Subproject 3941, Engineers, R and U --------------------------- 466, 000 
CONOR MEEE S s S log. Sao as once seen cmmeas ease cians 69, 000 

TG. . wtoaxtos dad ai cdi ssocis cintusubeus hsciah usike 3, 200, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. I would like to ask a question right here. I think 
this situation is rather disturbing. Why do you not wait until 
Congress acts before you put in your submission? 
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Colonel Maxwe tt. If we do not have this surcharge, we must ask 
for Army M. and O. appropriation to be increased $3.2 million fo; 
direct obligation to provide for maintenance of equipment, supplies 
and Signal communications and second destination transportation, 
The surcharge will be, if it is continued under the provision, utilized 
to reimburse the appropriation for that money. 

Mr. Suepparp. | would like to ask this question: Do you know 
who originated the request for the striking of section 717 as it presently 
prevails in the bill? Do you know whether it came from the Navy, 
the Army or the Air Force, or from the three services collectively’ 
What is its origin? 

Mr. Lanman. We received recommendations from the Secretary 
of the Army, concurred in by the Navy and the Air Force, in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense that this provision be deleted from 
the appropriation act. The Assistant Secretary for Manpower and 
Personnel of the Department of Defense also concurred in the recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. Riztey. Do I understand these reimbursements are returned to 
the Treasury and that the appropriation is not affected at all whether 
or not you collect these surcharges? 

Colonel MaxweE tut. Surcharges are returned to the appropriation. 

General Bocartr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make it clear for 
the record that the Air Force budget was prepared this year on the 
basis of the law as it now stands and not on the assumption that this 
provision will be changed. In other words, we have made no provi- 
sion in our budget for the rescission of this surcharge. 

Mr. Manon. What about the Navy? 

Admiral Ciexton. The same is true of the Navy. Actually the 
budgets were made out and solidified long before discussion of this 
part of the bill was taken up, and we had to go on the basis of the cur- 
rent law. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel, it seems that you misled us. 

Colonel Maxwett. I did. I can only speak for the Army. 

Mr. Manon. Are you correct as to the Army? 

General, what is the situation? Do you know? 

General Lawton. In my opinion, our budget was prepared without 
consideration of this being enacted. The money is included in ou 
reimbursable items and not under direct obligations, just as it has 
been in the past, sir. 

Mr. Ritny. If this money goes back to the Treasury, it would not 
affect the budget in any way? 

Mr. Gartock. It goes into the appropriation as reimbursements, 
and it is available for obligation in the year in which it is put back in 
the fund. 

Mr. Manon. I think we have too much loose talk from the 
witnesses. 

Mr. Forp. Let me follow that up. In answer to the question by 
Mr. Riley, the answer was that the money that is collected from these 
surcharges goes into, the appropriated fund for subsequent reuse 4s 
that sastioulas fund has demands upon it; is that correct? It does not 


go back into the General Treasury? 
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Mr. LanMAN. The surcharge is returned to the appropriation 
bearing the expense. 

Mr. Scrivner. So if the surcharge is eliminated there would have to 
be additional money appropriated, or additional subsidies given, as 
Mr. Mahon has mentioned. 


Weicut LIMITATION ON SHIPMENT OF HovusEeHOLD Goops 


Mr. Mauwon. We will now proceed with the discussion of why 
section 722 should be eliminated according to the witnesses, or the 
representatives of the Department. 

Admiral Witt. The Department of Defense is concerned over the 
adverse effects of the restrictions imposed by section 722 of the 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act of 1955, and urges its 
deletion from the Department of Defense Appropriation Act for 1956 
as a matter vital to the morale of the Departments of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

Prior to enactment of section 632 of the Defense Appropriation Act 
of 1953, shipment of household effects had been prescribed on an 
equitable basis in the joint travel regulations for all of the uniformed 
services pursuant to section 303 (c) of the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949, Public Law 351, 81st Congress. The use of the differential 
by grades for household effects shipment conformed to the recognized 
principle reflected in statutory provisions establishing the size of 
quarters to which members in various grades are assigned, quarters 
allowances, family allowances for enlisted men, and basic pay itself. 
All such differentials recognize that personnel normally assume addi- 
tional financial burdens with the passing of years. The growth of 
family responsibilities, as individuals mature and progress in rank, 
inevitably involve an expansion in the volume of required household 
goods just as those same increased responsibilities require larger living 
quarters. 

If it is deemed necessary or desirable to place a maximum weight 
limitation on shipment of household goods of members of the uni- 
formed services on a permanent change of station, this Department 
would prefer to amend section 303 (c) of the Career Compensation 
Act, the basic legal authority. We have under study a proposal 
which would prescribe a limitation in section 303 (c) of that act 
which we feel is justifiable. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral, we are said to have in top civilian positions 
in the Department of Defense men of very special capabilities in the 
field of management and economy, and I think they are men of real 
quality and capability. 

_ Now, the Congress is seeking in this provision to secure reduced costs 
in the operation of the Armed Forces, and is trying to save the tax- 
payer’s dollars and yet not injure anyone in the Armed Forces. 

Do you know of anyone who has been seriously injured by reason of 
the provision you propose to strike out? What evidence do you have 
to back up the categorical statements that you have made? 

Admiral Writ. I cannot say that anyone has been seriously injured, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miuusr. The statement was made that it was vital to morale. 

Admiral Witt. That is probably a poor choice of words. 
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Mr. Scrivner. It surely was. 

Mr. Manon. Who can tell us about this? Do you want this re- 
pealed or stricken out? Who can tell us more convincingly why it 
ought to be done? This day has been set aside for discussion of these 
things. Let us have some statement with some meat in it. 

Admiral Wiuu. I would like to have Commander Maiman of the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, who has been working with this, 
comment on the details. 

Mr. Manon. In your statement, Commander, I wish you would 
give us what the additional cost will be to the Navy or to the Depart- 
ment of Defense if we strike out this provision. : 

Commander Marman. I do not have that figure but I will provide it. 

(The information follows:) 

It is estimated that the additional cost to the Department of Defense for fiscal 
year 1956 would not exceed $200,000 if the limitation contained in the present 
section 722 is stricken. 

Mr. Manon. What is the best estimate on it? If you want some- 
thing down there, you ought to have some reason why you want it 
done. You ought to be prepared to tell us what should be done in 
view of the fact that we are considering your recommendation. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, you obviously want an increase. 
Ostensibly that is what I figure is the reason for your presentation. 
If you have a reason why you want to eliminate the 11,000-pound 
limitation, we would like to have it, and also the amount of tonnage 
you suggest should be substituted. 

Commander Maran. The original imposition was 9,000 pounds. 
I believe that was in section 632. It stayed at 9,000 pounds in sec- 
tion 629. It was raised last year in section 722 to 11,000 pounds. 
When it was raised of course it improved the condition materially 
because prior to its being raised to 11,000 pounds it affected officers 
from lieutenant commander and above who had a weight allowance of 
9,500, with the lieutenant commander with a weight allowance of 
10,000, with the commander with a weight allowance of 11,000, and 
so on. 

The service has had the 11,000-pound limitation during the past 
year. Specifically, those people who are affected by it are brigadier 
generals and above in relation to their old weight allowances which 
were scaled up originally from 12,000 for the brigadier general to 
24,000 for the general. 

The 11,000 pounds as imposed did reduce the numbers of people 
affected considerably. The services did desire that the restriction be 
eliminated from the appropriation bill as such. They have been 
working for the past year on a possible limitation other than the 
presently restrictive 11,000, or their old allowances as they appeared 
prior to this time. Specifically, we have provided a drafting service to 
the House Armed Services Committee at Mr. Short’s request of a 
proposed scale of weight allowances. I would like to amplify my 
statement for the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The present 11,000 pound limitation creates a hardship on all officers in the 
general and flag grades. If this limit is removed, the Department of Defense 
would impose an administrative limitation of 15,000 pounds for lieutenant generals, 
vice admirals, and above. Such officers attain those grades only by express 


appointment of the President to specific statutory positions of great responsibility. 
An increase of up to 20 percent additional weight would be authorized in individual 
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cases for Officers in these grades only where circumstances of the transportation 
or storage were such as to clearly justify an exception to the maximum of 15,000 
pounds. These officers have had long years of faithful service. The representa- 
tion of their services and, in many cases, of the United States Government, 
especially in foreign areas where their responsibilities are both professional and 
diplomatic, dictates a standard of living adequate thereto. There are approxi- 
mately 106 officers in the grades of lieutenant general or vice admiral and above 
now serving on active duty. Of this number, it can be expected that about 25 
percent would receive a permanent change of station each year under normal 
a ns. 

oor the 11,000 pound limitation is removed from the Appropriation Act, per- 
sonnel below the grades of lieutenant general and vice admiral will continue to 
be restricted to the allowances now contained in the Joint Travel Regulations. 
Prior to a limitation on shipment of household effects being placed in the Defense 
Appropriation Act, the Joint Travel Regulations prescribed a maximum of 14,500 
pounds for major generals and rear admirals (upper half), and 12,000 pounds for 
brigadier generals and rear admirals (lower half). The maximum allowance in 
the Joint Travel Regulations for personnel in grades below brigadier general or 
rear admiral (lower half) ranges from 11,000 pounds for colonels (captains) 
down to 400 pounds for aviation cadets. 

Mr. Manon. Shall we proceed to the next item? 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to direct your attention to the statement 
that I have before me here. This is a proposed statement of Mr. 
Blank, representing the Department of Defense. 

They certainly need some public relations. Here is a statement 
handed this subcommittee, and at the time that it was handed out 
they did not have the faintest idea who was going to testify on this 
very important item. 

General Moore. The heading was left off, sir, because it was not 
known whether Mr. Burgess or the admiral would be the witness 
chosen to appear. In order to get the statement down in time for 
scrutiny, examination, and study by the members and the staff, it 
appeared without the heading. ' 

Mr. Forp. It may be pomted out as the result of the way we 
modified section 722 in the appropriation bill for the current fiscal 
year, a bill did come up from the House Committee on Armed Services 
authorizing certain reimbursements, as I recall, for some of these men 
who were Overseas at the time the limitation was made 9,000 pounds 
and subsequently raised to 11,000. That bill is now approved by the 
House. It is on the consent calendar. I do not know what action the 
Senate is taking. 

Mr. LANMAN. Here is the schedule in the Senate on H. R. 2121. 

Mr. Forp. What is the amount of the authorization in that bill? 
Do you recall? It was a very small amount? 

Mr. Lanman. It is quite small. The numbers of individuals in- 
volved with respect to the differences was quite small, but of course 
ineach case it was an inequity that the Department desired to get 
corrected. 

Mr. Scrivner. This committee recognized that inequity and re- 
commended that it be done. We thought that it was a large number 
instead of such a small number. 

Mr. Forp. It might be well to put the text of that bill in the com- 
mittee report of our hearings. 

Mr. LanMAN. I will provide that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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[H. R. 2121, 84th Congress] 


AN ACT To provide for the relief of certain members of the Armed Forces who were required to pay certaiy 
transportation charges covering shipment of their household goods and personal effects upon return from 
overseas, and for other purposes, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That any member of the Armed Forces who was 
transferred to a duty station outside the continental United States or in Alasks 
under orders which relieved him from a duty station within the United State 
before July 10, 1952, and who— 

(1) was transferred to any one or more other duty stations outside the 
continental United States or in Alaska after July 9, 1952, and before his 
transfer back to the United States; or 

(2) was transferred back to the United States under orders which relieved 
him from a duty station outside the continental United States or in Alaska 
after July 9, 1952, and before July 1, 1953, 

is entitled, for each of those transfers, to transportation, packing, crating, tem. 

porary storage, drayage, and unpacking of his household goods and personal effects 

without regar@ to the weight limitations of section 632 of the Department of 

Defense Appropriation Act, 1953 (66 Stat. 537). Any member who has made 4 

repayment to the United States because the net weight of his household goods and 

personal effects in such transfer or transfers exceeded the weight limitations of 
section 632 may be paid the amount involved, if otherwise proper. 

Sec. 2. The Comptroller General of the United States, or his designee, shall 
relieve disbursing officers, including special disbursing agents, of the Armed Forces 
from accountability or responsibility for any payments relating to shipments 
described in this Act, and shall allow credits in the settlement of the accounts of 
those officers or agents for payments which appear to be free from fraud and 
collusion. 

Sec. 3. Any appropriations available to the military department concerned for 
the pay and allowances of military personnel are available for payments under 
this Act without regard to any weight limitations upon the shipment of household 
goods and personal effects which may be contained in the appropriation act 
eoncerned. 

Passed the House of Representatives March 15, 1955. 

Attest: 

: RautpH R. Roserts, Clerk. 









TRAINING SERVICE PERSONNEL IN Crv1LiAN Law ScuHoot.s (Sec. 721) 


Mr. SHepparp. We will take up the next item. 

General Moore. The next witness is Maj. Gen. Claude B Mickel- 
wait, from the Office of the Judge Advocate General, who will discuss 
section 721 appearing on page 321 of the committee print. 

General Micke.twair. Gentlemen, I am here to testify in connec- 
tion with section 721 of the Defense Appropriation Act. This section 
relates to the use of funds for training service personnel in civilian 
law schools. The Department of the Army favors the removal, or at 
least modification, of the restrictions imposed by the last three appro- 
priation acts which either limited or prescribed the use of funds for 
legal training. The Judge Advocate General of the Navy likewise 
supports this position and I have here a memorandum ‘from him 
which outlines his position and which I should like to place before the 
committee. 

The program authorizing the training of Army personnel in civilian 
institutions is based on section 127a of the National Defense Act of 
1916, as amended (10 U.S. C. 535), which authorizes the Secretary 
of the Army to detail Army personnel to professional and civilian 
educational institutions as students. That is the basic authority for 
such training and there are now 596 Army officers pursuing courses of 
instruction in civilian institutions. Of the 596, there are only 9 
pursuing courses of instruction in civilian law schools. These 9 officers 
will graduate in June. 
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Appropriations acts prior to the Department of Defense Appropria- 
tion Act, 1953 (66 Stat. 537; Public Law 488, 82d Cong.) contained 
no restriction on the use of funds for legal training. Section 636 of 
that act, however, prohibited the use of appropriations to train more 
than 20 persons per year for the 3 services. Subsequently, section 633, 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1954 (67 Stat. 356; Public 
Law 179, 83d Cong.), and section 724, Department of Defense Appro- 
priation Act, 1955 (68 Stat. 355; Public Law 458, 83d Cong.), entirely 
precluded the use of funds for such training, except for personnel 
already enrolled and except for off-duty training. Unless the dis- 
abilities in the past few appropriations acts are removed or modified, 
the nine Army officers in civilian law school, now in their third year, 
represent the last of the legally trained officers available to the 
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ten 
fet Regular Army Judge Advocate General’s Corps from this source. 


t off The Judge Advocate General’s Corps of the Army is in need of 
des oung officers on its Regular list. There are now 30 vacancies on 


and 


< f(g that list. The number of vacancies has been steadily increasing for 


approximately 18 months, and various attempts to fill them have 
hall Mbeen generally fruitless. Following World War II, a large number of 
tees Mofficers were integrated into the Judge Advocate General’s Corps, 
ee Regular Army, from among lawyers who had served during the war 
and jin other components. ‘Those officers now are for the most part in 
senior grades. There is no lack in the Judge Advocate General’s 
i Corps of field grade officers. The critical grades are those of first 
old (lieutenant and captain and, unless something is done to fill vacancies 
act in these junior officer grades, the Regular Corps will be in a serious 
condition within a matter of a few years. ‘This condition will obtain 
as a result of the normal attrition brought about by retirement, 
death, and other factors which may be anticipated. 
There is no dearth of young Reserve officers who are willing, at 
1) least so long as Selective Service is in effect, to serve their military 
obligation as officers in the Judge Advocate General’s Corps. We 
are glad to have these able young officers who contribute materially 
el- Mfor the time being to the mission of the corps during their service and 
iss Mwho, on their part, are benefited by serving their obligated tour in a 
branch of the Army for which they have been professionally edu- 
¢- Mcated, and which is closely related to the profession which they expect 
on Mio pursue upon return to their civilian communities. However, 
an Mnearly all of these officers accept separation from active service at 
at #the termination of their category obligations, and in fact generally 
0- Mseck release prior thereto, with little, if any, interest in remaining in 
or the Regular Establishment. 
se It is deemed most desirable to have a full corps of career officers 
m @ Willing to remain in the service, constituting a base of experienced 
he personnel for expansion of legal services during emergencies the same 
as is required in the case of all the other military branches. During 
in each of the past 3 years the Judge Advocate General has been auth- 
of Morized to grant direct Reserve commissions with concurrent call to 
‘y Ractive duty to some 200 of these young officers annually with com- 
in | Mitments to serve for 3 years. About 1,000 applications are received 
0 [for each of the 200 commissions granted. The great bulk of applicants 
of Mare young lawyers just admitted to the bar who expect to be called 
9 Minto the Army through Selective Service and many of whom have 
's Mreceived deferments of their call in order to complete their legal 
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education. There is no anticipation of lack of Reserve officers unde 
the direct commission program so long as Selective Service is in effect, 

Relative to the.selection of officers for the Judge Advocate General's 
Corps, Regular Army, from among these young Reserve officers, the 
procedure is to place them on a qualification tour of 1 year following 
their application for Regular Army commission. If any such applicant 
has had a year’s service as an officer, he is placed on an observatioy 
tour of 120 days’ duration. At the end of his tour, if he is found to be 
acceptable and is physically qualified, he is tendered a commission in 
the Regular Army. Since July 1, 1950, a total of 158 individual 
have applied for commission and were placed on qualification o 
observation tours, at the end of which a total of 82 accepted com. 
missions. A total of 59 declined their commissions when tendered. 
4 were found physically disqualified, and only 3 failed of selection, 

Mr. Suepparp. I would like a further explanation with regard to 
your statement that a total of 59 declined commissions. What was 
the reason indicated? 

General Micxetwairt. The usual reason given is they had changed 
their minds in regard to remaining in the Regular service and wished 
to be released so they could return to civilian law practice. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You may proceed with your statement. 

General Mickxe.wait. The number on these tours has declined 
from 81 during the period July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951, to 4 presently 
on tours. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I ask a question? You have not yet had an 
opportunity to see what the effect would be upon these requests in 
view of the pay-increase bill that has just been passed? 

General Mickxetwait. No, we have not, although our figures show 
that during the past year we only had four applications. 

Mr. Scrivner. The increased pay bill just passed a few days ago. 

General Micke.wait. Quite right; quite right. 

The following table reflects the number selected for the observation 
and qualification tours since July 1, 1950, and the results of such 
tours: 


Number Number 
physically | failed of 
disqualified] selection 


Number | Number 
Period accepted declined 


July 1, 1950 to June 30, 1951----.....------- 
July 1, 1951 to June 30, 1952_-- - - 

July 1, 1952 to June 30, 1953... --- 

July 1, 1953 to June 30, 1954... ........-.--- 
July 1, 1954 to Mar. 30, 1955_. 





1 This figure includes 10 officers who have been recommended for appointment in the Regular Army bu! 
who have not as yet been tendered a commission. 


Recently a survey was made to locate the distinguished military 
graduates of the Senior Reserve Officer Training Corps who wert 
lawyers and who had been commissioned in the Regular Army 1! 
other branches of service. A total of six were found who had passed 
the bar, and following permission from the Career Manageme 
Branch of the Adjutant General’s Office these officers were invited (0 
submit applications for transfer to the Judge Advocate General’ 
Corps, Regular Army. Three have indicated they will apply. 
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While there is a total of some 153 Regular Army and 491 other than 
Regular Army officers who are graduate lawyers now in the service, 
and not in the Judge Advocate General’s Corps, requests for transfer 
by these officers have not been forthcoming. The bulk of these 
lawyer Officers in the Regular Army were integrated following World 
War II and have indicated no desire to transfer from their present 
branches. Many of them undoubtedly prefer command positions to 
staff positions. During the career of the typical line officer in the 
Army, he may expect to be rotated between command positions and 
staff positions. Once he is transferred to the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Corps, however, he is committed to a career as a staff officer and 
in all probability will serve in such capacity during the remainder of 
his service, foregoing definitely his chance to command troops. In 
short, many of these lawyer officers who are not members of the Judge 
Advocate General’s Corps fall in the class of lawyers, in and out of the 
service, who do not want to practice law. At any rate they are not 
seeking transfer to the Judge Advocate General’s Corps of the Regular 
Army. 

During the past few months staff judge advocates of the continental 
armies have been in touch with deans of the various law schools in 
their areas with the view of creating interest among law students, 
especially those about to graduate, in careers in the Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps, Regular Army. Thus far no positive results have 
been forthcoming from this endeavor. 

As indicated above, the pressing need is for young officers in the 
Judge Advocate General’s Corps of the Regular Army. The Judge 
Advocate General of the Army is more than willing to accept these 
officers, if qualified, from whatever source they may come. The 
difficulty is, and has been for some time, that they have not been 
applying from any source. While it will be at least 3 years before 
assistance would be forthcoming from the program of sending Regular 
Army officers to civilian law school, such a source would be of con- 
siderable benefit in the years ahead. The critical need for the corps 
will increase as time goes on. Other efforts will be continued, but it 
would seem most desirable to select a limited number of young career 
officers, who have been in service long enough to be committed to the 
service, who pessess a genuine love for the service, and yet who are 
not so advanced in age or grade as to fall within the personnel structure 
of the Corps where grade and rank problems may be engendered. 
These young officers transferred from other branches would bring 
with them a quality which The Judge Advocate General deems of 
considerable importance—that quality of being a soldier as well as a 
lawyer. An officer of the corps should have both qualifications. 
These officers who have served in other branches possess a keen insight 
into the problems of the commander and of soldiers which is obtain- 
able only by experience in the line. 

Moreover, it would seem highly desirable to have authority to train 
a few selected officers in postgraduate legal subjects for which there is 
a peculiar need in the Army and in which few lawyers either in or out 
of the service are trained. I refer particularly to such fields as patents 
and international law as especially pertinent in view of the current 
intense interest on the part of the services in these fields. Post- 
graduate and technical training can now be given to these officers as 
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not coming within the proscription of the present act, but the problem 
of the future remains. 

It is, therefore, respectfully requested that the present prohibition 
against sending service personnel to law schools be substantially 
modified in order that these needs of the service may be ameliorated 
and that the services may have the authority to train officers in the 
field of law as they are trained in other fields. In fact it would be 
preferable to omit the restriction entirely. 

I should like again to invite your attention to the memorandum 
from The Judge Advocate General of the Navy respecting his position 
in this matter. 

(The memorandum follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE JuDGE ApvocaATE GENERAL, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 4, 1955. 
Memorandum for The Judge Advocate General of the Army. 
Subject: Postgraduate instruction in law; Navy views on. 

1. In connection with your forthcoming appearance before a committee or 
committees of the Congress in support of the effort to remove the existing pro- 
hibition against expenditures for postgraduate education in law, the following 
comments as to the position of The Judge Advocate General of the Navy in the 
premises are offered for such use as you may deem appropriate: 


I. PROPOSAL 


The Judge Advocate General of the Navy proposes to assign to duty at desig- 
nated civilian educational institutions for the purpose of training leading to a law 
degree and admission to the bar a limited number of junior line officers of the Navy. 
Students would be selected from volunteers who meet eligibility requirements 
which would include, in addition to law school entry prerequisities, completion 
of about 5 years’ sea duty, sufficiently junior in rank to complete the course while 
not above the grade of lieutenant, and agreement not only to continue to serve 
for 6 years but to accept designation and assignment as a law specialist for the 
remainder of naval career. 

Il, JUSTIFICATION 


The Navy’s long-range plan to build up to its authorized strength of Regular 
Navy law specialists, while compensating for normal attrition, by the procure- 
ment of 10 to 12 new officers annually from civilian or Inactive Reserve status has 
not met with maximum success due to inability to interest qualified young attor- 
neys in naval careers. The experience of the last 3 years is as follows: 

In fiscal year 1953, with the program open only to Reserve officers, active 
or inactive, only 8 were selected, 4 of whom eventually either failed to 
qualify for or declined appointment. 

In fiscal year 1954, with the program open to unaffiliated civilians as well 
as Reserves, only 6 desirable candidates were selected (all were Reserve 
officers and 4 were serving on active duty). 

In fiscal year 1955, with authorization to appoint 18 in order partially to 
recoup the deficiencies of the previous 2 years, 27 principals and alternates 
were selected. Already, 12 selectees have declined the appointments, 
leaving, at the most, 15 potential appointees for the 18 commissions. 

Concurrently with the program for procurement from civilian sources, oppor- 
tunity has been afforded 4 or 5 Regular unrestricted line officers, generally gradu- 
ates of the postgraduate law program now expiring, to become law specialists. 
The response has been all that was desired and has resulted in the entry into the 
law specialist category the top graduates of the major Washington law schools. 
Of the 5 officers who comprise the last Navy section of the last group to enter the 
postgraduate program due to graduate in June 1955, 3 are expected to request 
designation as law specialists. 


Ill, IMPLEMENTATION 


The Navy would enter in law schools in the fall of 1955 (fiscal year 1956) five 
officers of the year groups 1949-50, if funds become available. 





IV. RESULTS 


No graduates of the postgraduate law program if and as reinstated will become 
available until June of 1958 by which time they will either contribute to the 
authorized buildup of the law specialist group, or if such has been accomplished 
as planned by 1958, they will serve to replace anticipated annual attrition. 

Ira H. Nunn, 
Rear Admiral, USN, Judge Advocate General. 

Mr. SHepparp. I would like to call your attention to what to me is 
the crux of the proposal that you are presenting, and that is, I would 
like a definition of the word ‘“‘creditable,”’ if the change is made by 
the committee. What latitude would there be within the definition 
of that term? 

General Micketwair. You are asking if it is omitted? 

Mr. SHeprarp. I am asking you to define the word “creditable” 
as the word is applied here. That would be the crux upon which 
determinations would be made. 

Mr. Lanman. I think the meaning of the language is this: that 
this relates to courses leading to a law degree only. In other words, 
if the course itself were not a requirement, or an elective needed for a 
degree, the limitation would not apply. 

Mr. SHepparD. What type of courses would be considered as 
creditable, or not creditable? 

General Micketwair. Postgraduate legal work, for instance—a 
short course in patents, or a course in international law, has been 
suggested in my statement here as appropriate, given to a lawyer who 
has a college degree and is a member of the bar. In other words, I see 
the point of your question now. It would not be credited toward a 
degree. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, in order to define the acceptability 
of the personnel you want to take into the legal service, you consider 
the academic legal background, that would be required to put him in 
the category of creditability in order that he could function in the 
program you would have available if the law were changed in ac- 
cordance with your request. 

General Mickxetwair. I fear that we are under something of a 
misapprehension here. We are seeking the modification or elimina- 
tion of the restriction against sending nonlawyer officers to pursue a 
course of study for 3 years to become members of the bar. That is 
our desire. We would like to be able to send a few each year taken 
from the line who have had 4 or 5 years of service. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many is a ‘‘few’’? 

General Micke.twait. Our present plan would envision about 10. 

Mr. Scrivner. A year? 

General Micketwait. A year. That is what we have been sending 
prior to this. 

Mr. Miutuer. Would there not be a tendency to keep several dozen 
men out because you were sending those men? 

General Mickxetwairt. I do not believe it has had that effect in the 
past because when we had the largest number going to law school we 
had the largest number of applications from other sources. That is 
the only suggestion I could give in answer to your question. We want 
to send the younger lawyers, as I indicated, so it would not create this 
age in grade structure—this rank problem, which might arise if we took 
them and sent them to law school when they were in the higher grades. 
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Mr. Mixer. Do you not think it might cut down the number of 
volunteers you might get, or law school applications for junior officers 
if they feel eventually the higher ranks and the better jobs are pre- 
empted by the people who have gone in the other way round? 

General Micxetwair. [ do not believe that is a fair premise. You 
can look at our grade structure now and you will find that the higher 

ades at the moment are filled almost entirely with those brought in 
rom civil law practice and were not brought up through the Army 
career. 

Mr. Suepparp. What effort has been made by the military branches 
who are suffering from a lack of legal talent, as 1t were, to go into these 
law schools and provide information to those youngsters as to the 
availability here? What approach have you made in that field’ You 
show a dearth of applications here. There is a dearth undoubtedly, 
but what have you done to offset that by giving information to these 
youngsters who are taking law courses? 

General Micketwait. In the last 2 years the staff judge advocates 
of each Army command have visited each law school within their 
area and have provided them with detailed information on the possi- 
bility of taking a qualification tour for the regular service, and of 
course at the same time giving information on the possibility of coming 
into the Reserve Corps. 

The reason for the latter is, there are always so many inquiries 
about both programs that you have to present both of them. 

We have gone to every accredited law school in the United States 
through our Army judge advocates, and it was a program which was 
instituted by the Judge Advocate General for the very purpose that 
you mentioned. 

Mr. SHepparp. Will the training under this new provision be lim- 
ited to those with a law degree? 

General Micxetwait. No. The request for the modification or 
elimination is to permit us to send either a specified number or to take 
the restriction out entirely to pursue a 3-year course. 

In other words, we want to take a few line officers and send them to 
law school. 

Mr. Sixes. As I understand your statement, your need is for 
specialized training beyond a law degree rather than the training of 
men to obtain a law degree itself? Will you clear the point up for me? 

General Micxetwait. We have both requirements insofar as the 
Regular Army Corps is concerned. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the more serious requirement? 

General Mickxe.wait. The most serious one is that we are not 
getting sufficient applications to fill the vacancies in the regular 
— Advocate General’s Corps. We are directing our attention to 
that. 

Mr. Srxzs. Can that need be filled from men who have just gradu- 
ated from a recognized college with a law degree? 

General Micxe.twait. Yes, through our program of observation 
tours. 

Mr. Sixzs. It does not require men with postgraduate training? 

General Micxe.twait. As I say, we are ready and willing to take 
them, but the number of applications has decreased to such a marked 
degree that we would like to have the authority to send a few of those 
who are already in the services and we feel would stay with us through- 
out the years. 
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Mr. Sixes. Mr. Sheppard asked you a very important question 
when he asked what efforts you are making to obtain recent graduates 
from law schools. Are you convinced that everything is being done 
which might reasonably be done to recruit young lawyers for the 
services? 

General Micketwairt. Well, I would say that I am unable to think 
of any additional steps we might take in that field. We feel that we 
have explored and sent out information in regard to this matter to 
about the fullest extent. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you, for instance, place in the hands of each graduate 
with a law degree a brochure outlining the advantages of a military 
career in the legal service? 

General Mickretwait. No; we have never undertaken that. 

Mr. Fioop. General, have you solicited the American Bar Associa- 
tion and the various State bar associations and asked them to inquire 
of young lawyers who might be qualified whether they would be 
interested in this opportunity or this invitation? I think it is likely 
that the young members of the bar association to which I belong in 
Pennsylvania are not aware of this opportunity. It would occur to 
me that some of them, since you are talking in such small numbers, 
4, 5, or 6, would be interested. I would like to know if you have? 

General Micketwair. We have presented this problem to the 
American Bar Association on a number of occasions. I personally 
pointed this out to a meeting in Chicago last summer. However, 
we have not gone to any State bar associations. Rather, we were 
trying to reach them through the law schools themselves before they 
graduate. 

Mr. Foon. I think that there is a great opportunity through the 
State bar associations. There are only 48 of them. It would occur 
tome that you could find a lot of young fellows, especially in certain 
areas where, because of economic conditions, the ‘opportunities are not 
too rosy. 

Mr. Scrivner. And especially in view of the increased pay. 

Mr. SHepparpD. I wonder at this time, Admiral Clexton, if you have 
a statement you want to present to the committee, before we have 
any more interrogation? If you do I think it would be apropos to 
have it on the record at this point. 

Admiral Ciexton. Admiral Carney had planned to come up this 
morning to make a statement in connection with the lawyers program. 
I have that statement, if I can be permitted to read it for him. 

Mr. SHepparp. If you will, please. 

Admiral CLexton (reading): 


STATEMENT OF ApM. Rospert B. Carney, UNiTED States Navy, TO THE Com- 
MITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS OF THE HOUSE OF RRPRESENTATIVES ON SECTION 
721 oF THE DEFENSE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1956. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, an engagement made long ago prevents my per- 
sonal appearance here today. I have a deep, abiding personal interest in the 
education of our officers, in law as well as in other matters. I have, therefore, 
asked that my statement be read to you. TI hope you will see fit to remove 
os restrictions upon legal education. My reasons are set forth in what is to 
ollow. 
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The Navy has for some years past engaged in an extensive program of sending 
officers to courses of graduate instruction in civilian schools. These courses are 
in many fields of endeavor and have been found to increase the value of officers to 
the services. The courses have been given when officers would be employed 
ashore. The only expense has been the tuition paid to the schools. The program 
continues and has been found to be well worth while. 

Very few officers have been given graduate instruction in law. In the past 2 
years no students have been entered in law schools. This is due to the restrictions 
which have appeared in the annual appropriation act. At the present time only 
5 officers of the Na y and 5 officers of the Marine Corps are in law school. All 
of these will graduate in June. 

From the viewpoint of the effectiveness of the Navy and Marine Corps, I am 
very much concerned that we are unable to educate a few officers of these services 
each year in law. 

It has been my observation that a knowledge of the applicable law is a valuable 
adjunct to success in virtually every facet of our existence. This is true in all 
manner of undertakings, business, engineering, medicine and almost all other of the 
usual human undertakings of our times. 

The same is true of the armed services, yet we cannot continue a legal education 
for even the few officers we need. 

All uniformed forces of the Navy and Marine Corps have a continual require- 
ment for some measure of understanding of various types of law. 

The seagoing branch of the Navy needs a background in international law, 
admiralty law, and many aspects of civil ordinances and laws governing the normal 
activities of civil populations. 

Recent restrictions contained in the annual appropriation acts have tended to 
deprive the command element of the Navy of its authoritative interest in legal 
matters and has removed from the Navy and Marine Corps a right to have, in 
the ranks of those qualified to command at sea or in the field, a proper leaven 
of legal experience and qualification. 

We have legal specialists in the Navy, none in the Marine Corps. We draw 
these specialists from various sources, from the Naval Reserve, the law schools, 
from civil life. We employ Reserve officers on active duty who are lawyers in 
legal billets. 

Neither the legal specialists in the Regular Navy nor the Reserves on active 
duty completely fulfill the need although they do now and always will fill the 
principal need. 

In the main, these specialists and reservists do not have a generalized seagoing 
and command experience. As time passes they will have had less and less of 
such experience. 

And yet the interrelated problems of discipline, justice and command remain 
with us. We need as a part of our defense effort a few officers coming out of the 
law schools each year who understand both the law and the peculiar problems of 
the Navy and the Marine Corps. The scope of military justice in the Armed 
Forces has become more extensive than found in the most populated State of 
the Union. 

It is for such reasons that I recommend the removal of restrictions on the 
expenditure of funds to educate officers in law. The determination should, 
I submit, be left to the administrative judgment of the service Secretaries in the 
matter of legal education as it is in the matter of engineering and other fields 
where there is no statutory discrimination, 


Mr. SuHepparp. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Following out the pattern of procedure as established by my chair- 
man, does any gentleman on my right have any questions to ask per- 
taining to the paragraphs referred to? 

Mr. Rivey. Mr. Chairman, how many men each year would they 
consider to be a sufficient number to fill the requirement? 

General Micketwair. I see that Admiral Nunn has stated that the 
Navy would enter in law schools in the fall of 1955 5 officers, if funds 
become available, and this restriction is removed. 

As I stated this morning, the Army would like to send about 10 each 
fiscal year. 

Mr. SHepparD. Does the Air Force have any inclination along that 
line? Is anyone here to represent the Air Force? 
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General Bogart. Sir, the Air Force does not object to the modifica- 
tion of this section of the general provisions, but the Air Force has 
not as yet found it necessary in order to meet its requirements for 
trained legal personnel to send officers specially to school for this 
training. I believe we have sent only one. 

Mr. Dies Is the Air Force able to satisfy its requirements for 
lawyers by recruiting law-school graduates for duty with the Air Force? 

General Bocartr. Both ways, Mr. Sikes. In other words, by recall 
of Reserve officers and by a direct commission of law-school graduates. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Riley, any further questions? 

Mr. Rizey. No further questions. 

Admiral Cuexton. Mr. Chasrhati, the Marine Corps would require 
5 lawyers. I do not believe General Mickelwait said that. 

General Micxetwair. No, I did not. In Admiral Nunn’s state- 
ment he merely says 5 officers, but I suppose he was speaking for 
the Navy 

Admiral Ciexton. The Marine Corps would also require 5 lawyers. 

Mr. SHepparpb. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. No questions. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Mr. Ostertag? 

Mr. Ostertaa. If it works in the Air Force to commission men 
out of law school and men trained in the legal profession, why is it 
not equally true that the same program can be achieved by the 
Army and the Navy? Is there some good reason why the Air Force 
has no problem as compared with the other services? 

General Micxetwair. [ could not say as to their proportion, for 
example, between Reserve officers and Regular officers. That may 
have a bearing on it. 

I am frank to say I do not know why they are more successful, 
unless it is the attraction of the blue uniform, the light blue. 

Mr. Ostertaa. You think the uniform might be the attraction to 
the Air Force? Insofar as the legal profession is concerned I do not 
see where there would be any attraction to any particular service. 

Mr. SHepparD. Perhaps it would be well, General, if you would let 
the gentleman representing the Air Force respond to that interrogation. 

General Micketwairt. Yes, sir. 

General Bocarr. Sir, I believe perhaps the reason is that in the 
other services it is basically considered desirable to have a line officer 
trained as a line officer for a few years before he goes to law school and 
then to go to the Judge Advocate General’s Department. Whereas 
in the Air Force the equivalent of the line officer is the pilot, and it 
would be difficult to pull a pilot off flying at that stage of his career 
and then send him to law school for 3 years. 

Mr. Ostertaa. That is right. 

General Bocart. I believe that is the difference, sir. 

Mr. OstrertaGc. What assurance, General, do you have after you 
have trained a man in the legal profession and given him professional 
traming outside of military training that you are going to receive 
the benefit of his services beyond his limited commitment to the 
service? 

General Mickxetwairt. Before he goes to law school he must sign 
a commitment to serve 4 years in the Judge Advocate General’s 
Corps after graduation. 
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Secondly, I would say this: That the number of graduates in the 
past who a come in our corps has been almost 100 percent. We 
have lost one, Colonel Williamson tells me, since World War II. 

Mr. Ostertaa. In other words, they have not left the service after 
you have trained them professionally? 

yeneral Micketwait. Having gotten the training apparently they 
feel that is the place they would like to serve. That has been our 
experience. 

Mr. Ostrertag. Are these lawyers required to be admitted to the 
bar before they enter your service? 

General Micxetwair. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Ostrertaa. Before they are allowed to serve in your corps? 
General Micke.twair. Before they transfer to our corps. They 
must not only graduate from an accredited law school but be admitted 

to the bar. 

Mr. OstertaG. Have you ever authorized the training and educa- 
tion of a serviceman for law only to find that he was unable to qualify 
before the bar? 

General Mickxetwair. Colonel Williamson tells me he does not 
know of such a case. 

I think one of the reasons for that answer is that we select them 
very carefully. If we do not believe he will be in the upper part of 
the class we do not send him. 

Mr. Ostertac. How do you select them, General? Is there some 
particular regulation or requirement that you have for a man to be 
eligible for this training? 

General Micketwair. Yes, sir. He must be between certain age 
groups or age limitations. That is, he must not have too much service 
and yet he must have enough to have an appreciation of line service. 

Also, we look at his undergraduate standing very carefully. We 
get an evaluation from his commanders. 

Further than that, they must take the law school entrance exam- 
ination which is given now nationally for most accredited law schools. 
It is a civilian organization which examines applicants for law schools 
and gives us a rating on them. 

Mr. Ostertac. Do you have a large list of applicants waiting to 
have the chance to take law at the expense of the military? 

General Micxetwait. We did have quite a fair-sized list until the 
Korean war. Thereafter there were sufficient of the qualifications 
which we required to detail 9 or 10 a year. Now, what the case will 
be if the program is reopened we can only speculate, but I have a 
feeling that we will have sufficient applications of those who have the 
qualifications we want. 

Mr. Osrertaa. If I understand correctly, you pick out a man who 
is in the service and one who is already a commissioned officer; is that 
correct? 

General Mickxetwair. That is correct; in the Regular service. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Then while he is in law school his salary as an 
officer continues? 

General Micxetwair. That is right. 

Mr. Osterrac. And the military provides for his subsistence and 
also for his legal training, tuition for the course? 

General Micke.wait. That is right. The only extra expense is 
the tuition and a certain number of lawbooks. 
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Mr. OstertTaG. You are not getting any service from this man? 

General Micketwair. That is true. 

Mr. OsrrertaG. Have you any estimate as to the total cost to train 
a man to become a lawyer at the expense of the military, including his 
compensation during the period? 

General Micketwait. We could calculate that. It would be his 
salary or his base pay plus his allowances plus the tuition, which 
varies according to the school. Other than that I would not be able 
to say. 

Mr. Ostertaa. It would vary, of course, according to his rank and 
base pay? 

General Micketwait. Yes. We do not want to send high-ranking 
officers under this program. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Does a noncommissioned officer or ordinary private 
have a chance to get this training? 

General Micketwair. No, sir. 

Mr. Ostertag. Why not? 

General Mickxetwair. In the first place the statute refers to officers, 
in the basic statute. Secondly, they must be officers to be commis- 
sioned in our corps. 

Mr. Osterrac. Thank you. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

General Mickxetwair. Thank you. 

Mr. SuHepparp. General Moore, what is the next issue you wish to 
present to the committee? 

General Moore. Mr. Holtz from the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, Properties and Installations, wishes to present 
section 708, found on page 309 of the committee print. 

Mr. SHepparp. All right, Mr. Holtz. Make your presentation, 
please. 

Famity Hovusine Limitations (Sec. 708) 


Mr. Hourz. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have a short statement. 

One of the most difficult problems currently facing the Department 
of Defense is the provision of adequate housing for our military per- 
sonnel. The adverse morale effects resulting from family separations 
by virtue of a lack of housing and the deleterious effects of inadequate 
housing are matters of which we are all keenly aware. 

In recent years and particularly since the Korean crisis, our con- 
struction efforts have been chiefly directed toward the correction of 
operational deficiencies. Between 1949 and 1954, only relatively 
small amounts of family housing were included in the military public 
works programs. Last year, the Congress in passing Public Law 
765 and in appropriating funds against this law, took the first step 
aimed at correcting the family housing situation. 

Last year’s appropriation act (Public Law 663) in providing funds 
for family housing, cited the price limitations in the general appro- 
priation act as dollar limits. These dollar limits were first set forth 
in law (Public Law 434) by the 81st Congress in the fall of 1949. 
We are all aware that since that time prices have risen in virtually 
every area including the costs relating to construction. The new 
prices recommended for inclusion in this year’s appropriation act were 
derived by a reevaluation of the 1949 limitations, the correction of 
certain errors included in those prices and adjustment of the corrected 
figures to reflect the cost index as of July 1, 1954. 
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Mr. SHepparp. I notice the differentials which are set forth. Fo; 
example, just taking one item, the first deletion is reflected in line 4 
of section 708. You delete $14,040 and substitute the figure $20,000, 
You have shown a comparable increase in the other classifications that 
follow. 

Upon what premise did you actually evaluate your construction 
limitations as set forth in the bill, subject to the proposal you are 
presenting? 

Mr. Hourz. The changes in section 708, Mr. Chairman, are recom- 
mended to do two things. 

First, to correct the distortions in the limitations that were origin- 
ally written as section 620 of Public Law 434. 

Second, to recognize changes in construction costs between that date 
and the present time. 

The per square foot costs which are derived by application of the 
dollar limitations against the maximum floor limitations which are 
written into permanent legislation by section 3 of Public Law 626 are 
are reflected as follows: Public Law 626 established 5 categories of 
space limitations; 1 for enlisted men, 1 for junior officers, 1 for majors 
and lieutenant colonels, 1 for colonels, and 1 for general officers. 

Those 5 areas are as follows: In the first instance for enlisted men 
1,080 square feet; for junior officers, 1,250 square feet; for majors and 
lieutenant colonels, 1,400 square feet; for colonels, 1,670 square feet; 
and for general officers, 2,100 square feet. 

In applying the dollar limitations that were set up, dividing the 
1,080 square feet into $10,040 gives you a unit square foot cost of 
$9.33. Dividing the 1,250 square feet into $11,040 for junior officers 
yields a figure of $8.85 per square foot. For majors and lieutenant 
colonels the comparable cost is $8.62 a square foot. For colonels it is 
$7.21. And for general officers it is $6.69. 

Now, obviously one of these figures comes nearer being right. There 
is no consistency where you have both a dollar limitation and a space 
limitation. There is no consistency in what you get by applying both 
limitations. 

Our records show that, in 1949, $9 a square foot was an average cost. 
That was as of July 1949. But there is little basis for assuming that 
there would be any such declining costs as these figures show. 

If we were to take the $9 as an acceptable figure—and some one of 
these figures must be acceptable, because they are both a matter of 
law—taking the average index of construction cost as cited by the 
Engineering News Record for July 1949, it was 349.5. The index as 
of July 1954, from the same source was 444.1, an increase of 28 percent. 

If you apply this increase in the index to the $9 per square foot, 
which is, in our opinion, an acceptable figure based on experience, 
you get a current unit cost of $11.52 per square foot. Then in 
applying this in your unit cost to each of the respective area limitations 
you derive a new set of maximums which are valid under a current 
cost index. 

In the case of the enlisted man the computation actually yields 
$12,442. For the junior officers it is $14,400. For majors and 
lieutenant colonels it is $16,128. For colonels it is $19,228. And for 
general officers and commanding officers it is $24,192. 

Actually, instead of accepting these current index figures we used 
$20,000 as the top figure because that was written into Public Law 
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663 as the maximum. We then interpolated for colonels between 
the computed $16,128 and the $20,000. We interpolated a figure of 
$18,000. 

These figures which are cited in section 708 as it is presented to 
you are rounded figures and represent what in our opinion are reason- 
able maximums. These are maximums. They are consistent with 
the acceptance of a basic assumption that in 1949 there was a correct 
figure. It establishes a relationship between the floor area limitation 
and the dollar limitation. That is what this proposal presumes to do. 

Mr. Suepparp. Am I to conclude from your statement that taking 
the first instance reflected in the bill I referred to, $14,040 compared 
to $20,000, that is created upon the mathematics that you have, which 
are historical? I grant that, but what are you going to run into geo- 
graphically, where you find it costs you from 7 to 11 percent more to 
build in a geographical location 6 as compared with that of geographi- 
cal location 3, for example? 

Mr. Hourz. We think, Mr. Chairman, that this is an acceptable 
figure as a Maximum. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, you can cover the total water front 
under your military requirement geographically speaking within these 
figures? 

Mr. Hourz. Within these figures. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Do you allow yourselves any cushion at all? 

Mr. Hourz. Yes, sir. 

Breet SHEPPARD. What percentage of cushion have you figured, 
please? 

Mr. Hotrz. I will tell you how we arrived at that. We took a 
current Army total program of 4,915 units. In that computation 
there were 3,774 quarters for enlisted men, there were 967 for company 
grade officers, there were 144 for field grade officers, and there were 
30 for generals or commanding officers. We arrived at an average 
figure by simply extending the number of units times the adjusted 
index figures factor. ‘This produced an average cost across the board 
for the entire program of something on the order of $13,300. We 
know that we can live with these figures as maximums and that it 
gives us the necessary cushion to provide for a little higher cost in 
high-cost areas and a little lower cost in your more temperate zones. 

Mr. SHepparp. In the statement you have made so far to the com- 
mittee you are addressing yourself to the actual cost factors on the 
construction of units themselves. 

Mr. Hotrz. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Irrespective of what they be constructed of, 
masonry or other materials? 

Mr. Hotrz. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHeprarp. What happens to the cost, and where is the cost 
figure for architectural and design purposes? 

Mr. Ho rz. It is a part of your total cost, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. It is a part of the total cost? 

Mr. Hotrz. That is right. 

Mr. SHepparD. The percentage is pretty well adjusted. I am 
wondering hypothetically out of a house you estimate as costing 
$20,000 in the general category, what percentage of the $20,000 
would be applied for architectural and design purposes? 
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Mr. Hoxrz. I do not know that I can answer that accurately except 
eut of my own personal experience; from 3% to 5 percent. 

Mr. SuHepparD. You.did not get them on that percentage in your 
Wherry operation, did you? 

Mr. Hourz. Sir? 

Mr. SHepparD. You did not get them on that percentage in your 
Wherry operation, did you? 

Mr. Houtz. No, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Is it reasonable to assume that you can get archi- 
tects and design people for less money in the phase of direct appropri- 
ations than you got in that category? 

Mr. Hourtz. Again I can only tell you, Mr. Sheppard, what I think 
my own experience would reveal. It will depend, of course, upon 
the size of the project. You might get one price where you have 800 
units. You might get an entirely different cost of designing for 25 or 
50 units. 

Mr. Suepparpb. There is one thing I should like to ask, because I 
think it is an influencing factor. Are you designing so that your 
architecture will be in companionship with the predec essors, archi- 
tecturally speaking, or are you designing on an expenditure basis? 
Which of the two factors are you approaching your price factor on? 

Mr. Hourz. As you know, we have issued definitive drawings. 
The services are permitted to vary within reasonable limits on. those 
definitive drawings. They are not actually identical units at. all 
stations. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I have often wondered why it was that we could not 
utilize the architectural designs and drawings as long as we were 
within the climatical conditions, geographically speaking, that would 
apply in one instance versus that of a comparable thing in another 
instance? In other words, if you bought your plans and specifica- 
tions and bought them outright they become vested in the ownership 
of the Government. If they were for use in the District of Columbia, 
why would they not apply hypothetically in Baltimore or some other 
reasonable geographical area? 

Mr. Hourz. I think it is fair to say—I am invading the area of the 
services to some extent in saying this, because they are actually the 
operating group—that we lay down what we think are the broad guide- 
lines. I know that the services to some extent are grouping projects 
where they have a small number of other houses at one station, and 
a small group at another station, and a small group at another station 
in identical temperature zones, where there is a common design. I| 
know for a fact they are grouping those and using their common 
design for those stations. 

We do not have a great deal of experience developed out of Public 
Law 765 as yet. 

Mr. SuHepparpb. Of course it is a very material factor when it comes 
to expenditures of dollars as to whether we are going into a systematic 
conformity with preceding architecture or whether we are going into 
standardization in these units; do you not think so? 

Mr. Hotrtz. I think so. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Any questions upon this subject, gentlemen? Mr. 
Riley? 

Mr. Rivey. I understand, Mr. Secretary, these figures you have 
given us are averages? In some locations—as you say, in the southern 
part of the country—they would cost less? 
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Mr. Hottz. These are maximums, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Riuey. You will always get bids and try to get the low dollar? 

Mr. Houtz. That is right. 

Mr. SHepparp. Any further questions? Does any gentleman on 
my left have any questions? 

All right, General Moore, what is the next item you wish to present. 
please? 

RentTAL ALLOWANCES (Src. 732) 


General Moore. Mr. Chairman, we have Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force for Financial Management, Mr. Garlock, who would 
like at this time to address himself to section 732, which appears on 
page 328 of the committee print. 

Mr. SuepparpD. Very well, Mr. Garlock, make your presentation. 

Mr. Gartock. This is a new section, Mr, Chairman, which applies 
to the rental housing previously authorized, primarily in France and 
North Africa. 

The original bill as passed provided that the construction funds of 
the Air Force were the sole guaranteeing appropriation. What we 
have proposed here is language which we believe will make the admin- 
istration of these units a little easier for each of the departments. 

There are occupied, or in the process of contracting, or under con- 
struction, projects covering the whole $100 million worth of housing 
that has been authorized for this rental guaranty program. As of 
now only 1,010 units, are finished and completely occupied. 

We believe, as we go along with this program, that it would be 
advantageous to have this provision so that the individual service 
could, if necessary, make them Government quarters and assure the 
payment of the rents. We believe it is a little easier method of ad- 
ministering the guaranty, rather than just depending on the balance 
that happens to be in the Air Force ality control appropriation. 

I have another aspect I want to present, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Proceed with it, please. 


FURNITURE FOR RENTAL QUARTERS 


Mr. Gartock. I should like to propose in addition to this section— 
a provision which has been cleared with the Bureau of the Budget— 
to provide furniture for rental quarters, for the problem arising pri- 
marily in Alaska. 

As you will recall 2 or 3 years ago, in discussions with this committee 
and the Appropriations Committee in the Senate, a question was 
raised as to the amount of freight we were paying for shipping furniture 
back and forth between the United States and Alaska. The Congress 
suggested that we stop shipping it back and forth and buy some 
furniture up there. 

We have bought some furniture for this area. However, we do not 
have 100 percent Government quarters in Alaska. There is some 
title VI housing for both Air Force and Army in addition to Govern- 
ment quarters. 

What happens is that except for colonels and generals who go into 
Government quarters immediately the rest of the people go to the 
rental quarters first. They are less desirable quarters. That means 
they take their furniture with them. When they work up the list far 
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enough they go to Government quarters, and at that point we have 
their own furniture there for them and we also have the Government’s 
furniture there. 

The only way we see that we can retain reasonable equity in occu- 
pation of the better housing—and get the saving we hoped for by buy- 
ing this furniture—is to stop the shipment. If we are going to stop 
the shipment then we will need to provide the furniture while the man 
is in rental quarters. The Government is paying for it either way. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. Pardon me. You mean you will stop the shipment 
at its inception? 

Mr. Gartock. At its inception. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not let it go to Alaska? 

Mr. Gartock. Not let it get up to Alaska. Once it is there you 
have paid for it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You expect the savings in the furniture in the 
Alaska setup to provide for the whole thing? 

Mr. Gartock. To provide for the sdaiak quarters as well, is what 
we have in mind. The rents that the individual pays in Alaska are 
such that they are substantially higher than the usual rental allowance, 
— gets a station allowance, so the Government is paying the whole 
vill. 

What we are trying to do is to get a firm legal basis for making the 
savings. 

Figuring from the middle of the United States, which we picked 
because bases are all over and we do not know where the man would 
come from, it is about $23 per hundredweight to Alaska. We picked 
Memphis. 

The average shipment of furniture for Air Force personnel going 
up there is about 7,100 pounds. We would limit that to 2,000 pounds 
and thereby save 5,100 pounds at $23 a hundred. 

Mr. Manon. With whom have you discussed these ideas? 

Mr. Gartock. We have cleared them through the Department of 
Defense and through the Bureau of the Budget and we have on an 
emergency basis put them into effect for Air Force personnel in 
Alaska. We have authority on an emergency basis to do it. 

On the continuing basis we should like to have a little clearer 
authority. I have language here which I would present to the 
committee clerk on that. 

Mr. Manon. This has been approved by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Garuock. It was cleared this morning. 

Mr. Manon. Is there unanimity of opinion on this subject? 

Mr. Gartocx. We got concurrence from the other two depart- 
ments in taking it to the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Manon. Could you give us a letter from the Secretary? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes. 

(The letter may be found in the appendix, p. 826.) 

Mr. Manon. Any questions on this, gentlemen? 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. Do you have the language? 

Mr. Gartock. I will present it to the clerk. We are getting a final 
clearing of the last words or so with the Bureau of the Budget. 

The language in essence provides that when the Secretary of the 
Department concerned finds that it is to the advantage of the Gov- 
ernment to provide furniture in rental quarters in Alaska and overseas 
areas he may do so. 
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But it has to be to the advantage of the Government before he can 
do that, and “advantage to the Government” in my interpretation is 
that it means a dollar advantage. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Garlock, your proposal in the first instance is to 
lease the entire quarters instead of guaranteeing the rent, so you 
would have control of the quarters in that way by the Government? 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Riley, this language makes it possible to handle 
it that way if it becomes necessary. It does not necessarily mean it 
will be done. 

In other words, if we have a location where our experience shows 
that it is satisfactory between the service, the personnel and the 
owner to handle it on an individual rental, and the quarters stay 
occupied 100 percent, we would not necessarily change. But if we 
run into a problem in any of these areas this would give us the 
authority to switch over and block-rent it. 

Mr. Riuey. I was told that the Government would probably save 
money in France if they could furnish these houses and allow the per- 
sonnel to leave their own furniture at home. What has been your 
experience on that? 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Riley, I have not had the opportunity to explore 
this so far as France is concerned. That is a possibility. 

The figures I was presenting applied to Alaska. The problem in 
France is somewhat similar. It may be that if the committee should 
agree with both of these provisions we would make a further study of it. 
It does not make any difference to the individual in both Alaska and 
France. To live in these quarters he has to have a station allowance to 
help pay the rent, because the rent is substantially above his normal 
quarters allowance. 

Mr. Riuey. If you lease these quarters and furnish them, then you 
would do away with the station allowance, would you not? 

Mr. Garuock. That is right; we would do away with the station 
allowance and the quarters allowance. We would do away with that 
part of the station allowance applying to rentals. 

Mr. Ritey. In the second instance, if you furnished them, then you 
would only allow the serviceman to take a limited number of pounds 
of personal belongings abroad? 

Mr. Garuock. That is right. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have any breakdown of figures showing how 
advantageous this is, or how long it would take to amortize furniture, 
or what savings there would be for the Government? 

Mr. Gartock. The 5,100 pounds at $23 per hundredweight comes 
to about $1,000 a move, and it costs about twice that. Two moves and 
we have the furniture paid for. 

We would assume that the savings to the Government on the Alaska 
area alone would run better than $2 million a year over a 10-year 
period, assuming that the furniture would have to be completely re- 
placed in 10 years. We would amortize it over a 10-year period. 

The 2,000 pounds allows the individual enough so that he can take 
his personal things such as electrical appliances and things like that 
that we would not feel we should provide. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane. 
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Mr. Deane. I want to see if I understand this provision, Mr. Gar- 
lock. As I recall, Mr. Floete indicated that the rental period for 
housing in France had been increased from 5 to 7 years; is that true? 

Mr. Garuock. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Houtz. That is true, on part of the units. Part were developed 
under the 5-year rental guaranty and part under the 7-year guaranty. 

Mr. Deane. That is what I understood. Assuming that a project 
is erected, like the one at Chateauroux in France, under this provision, 
do you have the authority to direct the military personnel to go in 
and rent these quarters? 

Mr. Gartocx. Under the conditions proposed here the Govern- 
ment could take them over, block-rent them, and make them Govern- 
ment quarters, in which case you could assign personnel to them. 

Mr. Deane. At the present time you cannot do that? 

Mr. Gartock. No, sir. All we can do now is that if they are not 
occupied we have to pay the rent. 

Mr. Deane. That is right. You guarantee occupancy up to 95 
percent, is it not? 

Mr. Hourz. 95 percent; yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. It has been my opportunity on 2 different occasions 
in the last 2 years to be in France and see this problem first hand. I 
am very pleased to know that this approach is being made, because I 
have talked with the office of Mr. Floete about this. It is a program 
I know the Air Force commanders and the field want. Now, if a 
serviceman does not want to go into one of these projects he can go 
wherever he can find quarters and retain his own quarters allowance. 

Mr. Garuock. If we can get the arrangement so that before the 
man will leave the United States we can say to him he will have 
quarters when he arrives there, there is never any problem about get- 
ting him to occupy them. 

Mr. Deane. Is it not true, further, that the French interests put- 
ting up the money to build these quarters would be favorable to this 
approach? 

Mr. Garuock. Yes, I think they would prefer it. Where we would 
block-rent it would allow them to settle the rents on a single one- 
check-a-month basis, rather than collecting from each individual con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Deane. In view of the great number of military people in 
France it would seem to me you certainly would want to explore the 
furniture angle in France. From the standpoint of saving dollars and 
cents I think it would be astronomical as compared with Alaska. 

Mr. Gartock. If these numbers of houses come into being it will 
be. 

Mr. Deane. What did I understand you to say you were going to 
do with reference to the furniture angle so far as France is concerned? 

Mr. Gartock. If the committee concurs in our request to include 
these two provisions we would explore it. The language is so drawn 
that if it were to the advantage of the Government we could apply it 
to that area as far as units became available. 

Mr. Deane. You would have the authority to do that under this 
legislation? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If there are no further questions we will go to the next 
item, General Moore. 
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General Moorz. Mr. Chairman, at this point Mr. Lanman will 
start out and take up all of the provisions which have not been men- 
tioned up to this time. I suggest he start right at the front. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 


ConTRACT PROVISIONS 


Mr. Lanman. That will be page 318, section 719. 

This section was enacted into permanent law last year and should be 
deleted from our bill on that gound. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 


LIMITATION ON May AND JUNE OBLIGATIONS (Suc. 723) 
EXEMPTION OF ACTIVE-DUTY TRAINING OF CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


Mr. LanMAN. Section 726 on page 322, in the middle of the page. 

This section limits the obligation of annual appropriations during 
the period May 1 to June 30 to 20 percent of the amount appropriated 
under each heading. The 20 percent limitation does not apply to 
that part of the appropriations for civilian components as identifiable 
in connection with active-duty training of civilian components. 

We have asked for a language change to insert the words “appro- 
priations for’? active-duty training of civilian components, only to 
ameliorate a situation concerning the Reserves and National Guard 
appropriations. The limitation would remain applicable to all other 
appropriations. 

Mr. WiaeGLeswortH. What is the effect of the change? 

Mr. Lanman. In addition to changing the fiscal-year designation 
it would broaden the present exemption to exempt the appropriations 
for the Reserves, the ROTC, and the National Guard. Many of the 
National Guard expenditures only indirectly relate to active-duty 
training and therefore are not within the present exemption. For 
instance, expenditures for ammunition for practice firing. 

In other words, when we are getting ready for the active-duty train- 
ing period the next year the expenditures for ammunition will be 
made in May and June from the National Guard appropriations. 
They have not been considered within the existing language. 

Mr. Miutiter. Why not? They were meant to be. That is what 
the committee had in mind when we put the language in. 

Mr. Lanman. Yes, sir. This is only for clarification, sir, to make 
sure we have no question. 

Mr. Miuuier. That is what we need some of those extra lawyers 
for, I suppose. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who has raised the question? 

Mr. Tracy. It comes up this way, sir: This provision was made to 
cover only active-duty training. The type of activity Mr. Lanman 
mentioned is not in connection directly with active-duty training. In 
order to obviate that question, we felt additional language was needed, 
or we were pushing this exemption beyond the point it was intended 
to go. We have held the exemption down to actually those things 
identifiable in connection with active-duty training. 

Mr. Miuurr. Do you think shooting is not active? 

Mr. Tracy. Shooting itself is quite active, but it is not active-duty 
training in the sense used in the law. That was the point. 
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Mr. Mituer. I think there, again, you can get a few more lawyers 
and get still another interpretation. 

Mr. Tracy. Another problem we had was the ROTC. They, of 
course, are not a civilian component. However, under the present 
budget the ROTC funds are included with the Reserve. 

Mr. Mier. Are they not under the Executive for ROTC and 
Reserve affairs? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. Since when have they not been Reserves? 

Mr. Tracy. They are not Reserves. They are not members of 
the Army at all. They cannot be called to active duty until such 
time as they are commissioned, so they are not members of the 
Reserve components. 

That, again, was one of the things we wanted clarification on, 
because the same reasoning applies to the ROTC as applies to the 
National Guard and the Reserves in connection with summer training. 

Mr. Miuuter. Your theory is that the ROTC is not a part of the 
Reserve components? 

Mr. Tracy. It is not a “civilian component,’ which is the term 
used in this section. That was not one of the things considered 
when this provision was first adopted by the committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why would the addition of the two words “appro- 
priations for’ have any effect on the language? 

Mr. Tracy. That would simply have the effect of exempting the 
appropriations. 

Mr. Scrivner. What does it apply to if you do not have the 
appropriation? 

Mr. Tracy. That applies to active duty training. 

Mr. Scrivner. The language says: 


That this section shall not apply to active duty training of civilian components, 


Mr. Tracy. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Scrivner (reading) : 


Not more than 20 per centum of the appropriations in this Act * * * shall be 
obligated during the last two months of the fiscal year. 


And then it says: 
That this section shall not apply to active duty training of civilian compenents. 


I do not think you need the language. If that is an example of some 
of the work of the so-called legal experts you have in the Department, 
you have just added another argument to why we should not add them 
on. 

Mr. Tracy. Mr. Scrivner, the way the language is written now it 
exempts active duty training of civilian components. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

Mr. Tracy. In our National Guard appropriation we have possibly 
one-third of the fiscal projects that are for active duty training as 
such. The others in no way pertain to that. 

Mr. Scrivner. This language says that 20 percent does not apply 
to active duty training. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Mr. Tracy. We have the same problem with respect to projects 
not for active duty training. 
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Mr. Scrivner. It is tweedledee and tweedledum. 

Mr. Tracy. This would exempt the entire appropriation, whereas 
the preceding language would not. That is a very simple statement 
of it. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Does that mean what you are trying to do is to get 
away from this limitation on allocations for the last 2 months? 

Mr. Tracy. Insofar as the Reserve appropriations are concerned, 
because that is the time of the heaviest activity for the Reserves and 
National Guard and ROTC, because of the fact that they go to camp 
in the summer. The heaviest expenditures are in May and June. It 
is a seasonal activity, in other words. It is in the nature of things 
that the heaviest amount of obligation would take place in those 
summer months. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is just exactly why the proviso was put in. 
You are not adding a thing by the two words “‘appropriations for.” 

Mr. Tracy. The difficulty with the previous language, Mr. Scrivner, 
was that it did not cover some of the activities which are not active 
duty training as such but are in preparation for the active duty train- 
ing. For another thing, it did not cover the ROTC. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just adding the two words ‘appropriations for.”’ 

Mr. Tracy. It would exempt the entire appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. I don’t believe we are going to do that. 

Mr. Tracy. That is the problem we have. We find this same 
seasonal activity in the ROTC as we have in the National Guard. 
We have had extreme difficulty with the National Guard situation, 
because a good many of the expenditures which are not active duty 
training as such do come in May and June. 

Mr. Mitier. What I do not understand is that this situation 
should occur. The committee tells you we want to do something. 
You prepare the language. We pass it through. Then you come 
back and say it does not mean what you said. There has never been 
any argument about our wanting you to have that mid wr of 20 
percent, but the committee did not want it to go beyond that. It 
was never intended to go beyond that. 

Mr. Tracy. The original language did not cover the activities we 
found later were concerned. 

Mr. Miuuer. If anybody is to be blamed it is the people who 
prepared the language. We told you what we wanted and you 
brought it up here and we passed it. 

I am like Mr. Scrivner; I do not see that when you add the words 
“appropriations for’ it changes the law in any way. I can argue a 
-_ while that the ROTC on active duty training does not apply to 
this. 

Mr. Manon. Explain exactly how that language would apply. 

Mr. Tracy. It would change it in this way, Mr. Chairman: The 
existing provision states that the section shall not apply to active 
duty training of civilian components. We have construed that—I 
say “‘we” and by that I mean the OSD as well as the Army—— 

Mr. Mituer. First of all, you say the ROTC is not a civilian com- 
ponent. Ido not know what it is if it is not a civilian componeni. 

Mr. Tracy. It is not a component of the Army in any way. 

Mr. Minusr. It does not exist? 

Mr. Tracy. We cannot call the members to active duty. 
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Mr. Mituer. That does not say ‘civilian components of the 
Army”’; it says “civilian components.” 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. That term as defined in the law does 
not include the ROTC. The members of the ROTC are not subject 
to active duty call. They are not in the Army until such time as 
they are commissioned. 

Mr. Mitter. They are in the appropriations. 

Mr. Tracy. The existing provision says that this shall not apply 
to active duty training. We construed that—as I say, by ‘‘we” | 
mean the OSD as well as the Army—to mean expe inditures identifi. 
able as directly in connection with active duty training. We found 
after we began to implement this section in the first year that it was 
in operation that there were many expenditures that were nec essary 
for the preparation for active duty training but were not active 
duty training as such. Those could not be exempted. 

That immediately erected an accounting structure to keep track 
of these expenditures which were exempt and those which were no! 
exempt. We thought we would present this thing to the committee 
to show what had happened and ask for clarification of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is your baby. That is-the language you pre- 
sented. We have talked about this problem for as many years as | 
can remember. Somebody from the Defense Department. said, 
“This is the language that will get out that roadblock.”’ 

Mr. Tracy. It has removed a good bit of the roadblock. 

Mr. Scrivner. We accepted it as you wrote it. 

Mr. Tracy. The National Guard people have told us they have 
difficulty with this and they are having difficulty with it; there is no 
question about it. This would exempt the entire appropriation and 
would obviate the necessity for all the accounting for these individuals 
fiscal projects we have throughout the structure. 

Mr. Manon. The entire appropriation for what? 

Mr. Tracy. Sir? 

Mr. Manon. This would exempt the entire appropriation for what? 

Mr. Tracy. For the National Guard and for the Reserve and 
ROTC. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you will come along and want the 20 percent 
for the rest of the Defense Department knocked out? 

Mr. Tracy. We have not had that difficulty with the other appro- 
priations. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you will want it. 

Mr. Tracy. They are not seasonal in nature. Itis only thissummer 
training problem that brought this about. 

Mr. Miuuer. You say it is not training you want. 

Mr. Tracy. It is expenditures in connection with training. 

Mr. Miter. If you cannot figure that out your way I do not see 
how we can help it in the law. 

Mr. Tracy. This would do it. 

Mr. Miter. If it is going to be used in training it would be a 
funny theory to say you could not provide for it. 

Mr. Tracy. Well, it is not active duty training as such. We have 
attempted to be restrictive in the interpretation of this thing, knowing 
that the committee felt that this provision ought to be closely 
restricted. We have not tried to push it beyond the exact meaning 
of the language. 
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Mr. Manon. Can we not sum it up by saying that you probably 
drafted this language and probably assured the committee that it 
was what you needed, and you would now say that you were in 
error, that it is not quite as adequate as you thought it was; and 
now you come back to request that some modification be made, 
taking full blame for the inadequacy of the previous language? Is 
that your position? 

Mr. Tracy. I would certainly do that. May I say off the record 
in that connection that this provision was actually changed in 
conference—— 

Mr. Manon. We can put that on the record. 

Mr. Tracy. I do not like to put that on the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Why? It is no secret. 

Mr. Tracy. Well it is no secret, so we will put it on the record. 

The reason for the inadequacy of the language undoubtedly is the 
fact that this provision was changed in conference. It was necessary 
to draft the language rather hurriedly, based upon a last-minute re- 
quest from the National Guard Bureau and the Executive for Reserve 
and ROTC Affairs, that the 20 percent limitation would seriously re- 
strict the activities of those agencies in connection with their summer 
training programs. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, this language is language that was 
actually adopted in conference as a compromise? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. It was adopted at the last minute at 
the request of the Reserve and National Guard people. At that time 
the only problem they visualized was the active duty training and they 
felt that this language would adequately protect them against the re- 
striction. Later experience proved that was not the case; there were 
other expenditures not directly identifiable as being active duty train- 
ing but nevertheless were seasonal in nature. 

Mr. Manon. What you propose to do is just exempt the National 
Guard in toto? 

Mr. Tracy. That is what this language would do. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will make up its mind. 

Mr. Tracy. All we are seeking is language similar to this which 
would exempt the expenditures which are not directly active duty 
training but which do in any way serve to carry out the active duty 
training. 


Mr. Manon. We will proceed with the next item, Mr. Lanman. 


ACCEPTANCE OF PROPERTY AND SERVICES From ForeIGN CouNTRIES 
(Src. 724) 


Mr. Lanman. The next is section 727, new section 724 at the bottom 
of page 322. 

Mr. WiecLeswortu. Is this a new section? 

Mr. Lanman. No, sir. This section as included in the 1955 act 
authorized acceptance and use by agencies of the Department of 
Defense of real property and interest therein, services and commodities 
from foreign countries under mutual defense agreements or occupa- 
tional arrangements without charge to appropriations. A report is 
required to be made each quarter to appropriations committees and 
the Bureau of the Budget of the property, supplies, and commodities 
received during each quarter. 
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The language change would eliminate the authority which the 
Department of Defense has had since the fiscal year 1953 to utilize 
deutschemark payments made pursuant to occupation arrangements 
and requires appropriations in lieu thereof. As changed, the languag, 
would permanently limit this authority to receipt of international 
courtesies on a reciprocal basis and to certain uses of real property 
only when specifically authorized and thus require additional appro. 
priations equal to contributions made under existing and future 
arrangements. 

I believe that Mr. McNeil, the Assistant Secretary, discussed this 
with the committee at the time he was here. -He did it in his opening 
statement. 

Mr. SuHeparp. Very extensively. 

Mr. Lanman, Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who asked for this change? 

Mr. Lanman. The Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Forp. The Department of Defense is satisfied and is com- 
pletely in agreement with the language contained in the fiscal year 
1955 Appropriation Act? 

Mr. Lanman. Yes; word for word, line for line. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT (Sec. 725) 


Mr. Lanman. I will now turn to page 323, section 725. 
The only change we recommend here is again a clarification of a 
legal situation. In attempting to follow out the committee’s wishes 


in moving as much of both the direct and indirect costs of research 
and development over under that heading we find there are certain 
of the housekeeping expenses at a station which would be totally 
financed from “Research and development” appropriations, certain 
of their housekeeping expenses about which there might be some 
doubt as to whether we could pay them out of research and develop- 
ment money. In order to see to it that we could provide all the 
expenses at that station as an identifiable unit of research activity & 
we would need clarification of our authority for the use of research 
and development appropriations to pay these expenses. 

Mr. Miter. I do not quite understand how this language could 
correct what you seem to be after. Are you talking now about 
expenses that are not for research and development but are for 
personnel that would otherwise not be on that duty? 


Mr. Lanman. That is right. The areas are somewhat more limited J | 


than that of personnel. For instance, there are expenses authorized 
in ‘Maintenance and operation” for courts and boards and commis: F . 
sions to be held at the stations. If the station were being financed F 

solely from research and development and if we were attempting to — 

get all the indirect costs of the station financed from research and 
development, there might be some question as to whether the “Re F 
search and development” appropriation was available legally for the F 
payment of the cost of the court or a board, since the language covering F 


expenses of courts and boards is in ‘“Maintenance and operation.” F 


So this would be a blanket provision, which would legally render the F 


‘Research and development” appropriation available for those in- fF . 


direct costs which were otherwise authorized to be made from other 
appropriations. 
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Mr. Mriuuer. The question there, of course, comes back to whether 
or not we would be appropriating twice for the same thing, because 
personnel to a large extent, as well as boards, courts, and other things, 
are all appearing in other sections, and in the Army at least we have 
taken these figures as being exclusive of uniformed personnel and all 
that goes with it, subsistence, and so forth. We might offer this 
language fixing it so that we would be paying for the same thing 
twice. 

Mr. LANMAN. It was my understanding that an attempt was being 
made to budget under ‘Research and development” for all costs 
where possible, both direct and indirect, at stations where the primary 
mission was research and development and the budget justifications 
would reflect that with concurrent reductions from whatever other 
account would normally support the activity. 

Mr. Mituer. Most of those justifications were exclusive of the 
uniformed personnel, as I remember. 

Mr. LANMAN. The question of personnel, sir, I am not familiar with. 

Mr. Mier. I just doubt if you need it. 

Mr. Scrivner. It looks like you are reducing these items down 
pretty much. What does section 4 provide? 

Mr. LanMAN. Section 4 of the 1952 act authorizes research and 
development activities and provides that contracts for research and 
development can include construction at these places. But there is 
no provision again in that act, in the basic act, that research and 
development appropriations may be available for such construction 
as is taking place at research and development stations. That part 
of this provision is not new but has been in the act for some years. 

Mr. Mitier. You may have an argument in favor of what you are 
trying to do, but you have not made it plain. 

General Moore. This provision is permissive. This provision in 
this bill is proposed to assure that we can pay out of the research and 
development appropriation for items which we have included under 
the head, “Research and development,” this year for the first time 
and which heretofore have been included in the maintenance and 
operation appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who says that you cannot? 

General Moore. I think that Mr. Lanman can answer that better 
than I, but I would like to take a shot at it. 

There is a general rule and understanding, and an interpretation 
given all appropriations, that in the event you find a specific appro- 
priation which covers one field there immediately arises a doubt 
whether or not you can use another appropriation which does not 
so indicate for the same purpose for which a specific appropriation is 
clear and concise. That is the principle they are trying to get away 
from. 

_Mr. Scrivner. We have just gone through the Air Force hearings. 
We have been presented with a certain research and development 
program which included a lot of items which we used to carry in 
maintenance and operation. 

General Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Scrtvner. They have been taken out of maintenance and oper- 
ation and put in research and development, and certainly if it is pre- 
sented to us and we appropriate for it under research and development 
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it can be spent for exactly what we appropriated it without any 
further language whatsoever. 

General Moors. With the exception of the last few words, without 
any other language, is what we are talking about. Do you need this 
language to use research money for maintenance and operation at 
these stations? 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course you can do it. 

General Moore. The General Accounting Office, without going 
through the justifications, would never know that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let them go through the justifications in the 
appropriation bill. 

General Moorn. With these remarks it might be so interpreted, 
Otherwise, you would need the language. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I would like to know why you switch one from the 
other. 

General Moors. There is an eternal striving for a lot of betterment 
in the formulation of the structure of these appropriations, and it has 
been determined that it would be better if they could get all of the costs 
for research and development into one place. I do not subscribe to 
that, but that is the answer to it. 

Mr. Wurrren. You have been getting money for it under M. and 0. 
It has been my observation here in Congress, with regard to any 
department, if you can get it listed under research the bridle is off and 
the thing is wide open as compared to having it under some other 
section, largely because we do believe in the necessity of research. 

As I understood you, this year for the first time you are having cer- 
tain maintenance and operation costs moved from the other category 
and you justify it here under research and development for the first 
time? 

General Moors. No. I do not think that I made myself clear. 
The items that are here for the first time are the M. and O. items, 
maintenance and operation, and that was at the specific direction of 
an item included by this committee in the report. 

Mr. Wuirten. They told you then in the report to take these 
particular funds for maintenance and operation and bring them 
forward into research? Did they ask you to shift the appropriated 
items one from the other, or did they ask you to report to the com- 
mittee so they could see, in addition to other research expenditures, 
the other cost that might be added to it from the other? 

Mr. Grsson. The purpose was to get the expenditures for research 
and development in the one package where the committee could 
then look and see the entire cost of research and development, includ- 
ing all of the housekeeping and other related expenses. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Is that bad? 

Mr. Grisson. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The point was that the committee thought that while 
you asked for a lot of money for research and development and we 
were giving you that money for research and development, you were 
also spending a lot of money in addition, and that did not show up 
in the picture and research and development was really taking a 
larger bite than it had been represented to be taking insofar as the 
committee was concerned. We were just trying to get the facts, 
as I recall the matter. 

General Moore. That is right. 
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Mr. Manon. There was not sufficient uniformity between the 
services, or among the services, and we sought, as I recall it, to get 
a uniform way of identifying research and development so that we 
could see what it was. 

Mr. Lanman. And we are still working on that. 

Mr. Wuitren. What is there in the bill to keep you from drawing 
M. and O. funds to duplicate, or add to? 

Mr. Lanman. As far as M. and O. is concerned, there are the project 
justifications under research and development that should have 
matched the funds when they were made, and insofar as the expenses 
were moved from M. and O. to R. and D., I would assume that the 
justifications reflect it. 

Mr. WuirtteNn. If the justifications are firm, and if they can be 
actually added up, it would strike me then that the information is 
available for committee action. 

I am just wondering if we have not surrendered what little control 
we have instead of tightening it up. 

Mr. Garuock. I believe the interpretation of it, administering this 
for the Department and the Air Force, would be where you have 
provided for an activity in a specific appropriation we would probably 
legally be prohibited from going to another appropriation to subsidize, 
so to speak. I think with the appropriation language we are asking 
for here research and development will have to live 100 percent on that 
money appropriated for that purpose and will not be able to go to the 
other appropriation for additional money, so you will know it is not 
being picked up and added to out of M. and O. or any other appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is what I am trying to get. Perhaps it is 
because of my lack of understanding. As I understand, much of this 
was being done under M. and O. The committee learned some of the 
same things were being done under research and development, so they 
asked you to show clearly under research and development—— 

Mr. Garuock. Originally only the direct costs of the research 
project were provided for under the research appropriation. All of 
the supporting activities—and we advised the committee of the 
amount—went to the M. and O. appropriation. The committee 
wanted all of the research appropriations shown together; therefore, 
last year the committee made the first step of getting most of the 
things over into a research appropriation. As we got into it there 
was some need for further refinement, and this language is in that 
approach. It is, therefore, with this approach this year that all the 
money for research, including M. and O., is over in ‘the consolidated 
appropriation. 

Mr. Wuirren. Say you want to spend more money in M. and O. 
Under this procedure you could reach over into R. and D. and take 
from it, whereas for merly you could not. 

Mr. LANMAN. No, sir. You can only support the research and 
development activities. You cannot go back and forth. An activity 
would have to be in one place or the other. The language itself would 
prohibit that. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Would the indication be that you might not have 
enough money for research and development? Is that why you want 
the language? Do vou have all that you need? 

Mr. Lanman. Yes. 
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Mr. Warrren. Then why do you need the language? 

Mr. Lanman. To permit the expenditure under research and 
development of those expenses heretofore financed from M. and 0. 
The language would restrict the use of the funds for those purposes 
related to research and development. 

Mr. Wuarrren. Even though they were in the justifications and were 
passed in detail by our committee? 

Mr. Lanman. Well, we always have that difficulty in demonstrating 
under the rule of specific appropriations that General Moore was 
laying out the problem of demonstrating to the General Accounting 
Office that we have the authority to use an appropriation in a given 
cease. This language was intended primarily for clarification so as to 
make unmistakable that this was the committee’s intention. 

Mr. OstertaG. Does it not come down to the fact, or the question, 
of when is research and development not research and development? 

Mr. Lanman. No, sir. 

Mr. Wuirten. There may be some reason for seeing what the total 
cost of research may be, but if we let you pay normal housekeeping 
operations, maintenance operations, and that is paid out of the re- 
search money and you can also pay it out of some other fund, you 
have two sources to go to, it strikes me. 

Mr. Grsson. If it were assumed the money had been justified in 
both places for the same thing, I think you would be correct, but the 
problem is that the committee asked us not to do that, but asked us to 
justify all indirect research and development costs insofar as we were 
able at one place and under one heading. 

Mr. Wuirten. I| know that you do the best you can and we do the 
best we can, but it wouJd take a lot of assumption to say appropria- 
tions are justified in the detail you have indicated. 

Mr. Manon. Let us understand the point. Do you mean to say 
that you are seeking to make it crystal clear that all the costs in re- 
search and development will be paid through the research and devel- 
opment appropriation and not otherwise? 

Mr. Lanman. Where the mission of the station is primarily research 
and development and to the extent we work toward the goal the com- 
mittee has set for us. 

Mr. Mauon. General Bogart, are any of the funds in this present 
budget in research and development under M. and O.? 

General Bocart. Not under M. and O. in our budget. We think 
we have everything in the research and development appropriation, 
yes, and we think we justified it. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 


Foreign Duty Pay ror ReEstpeNnts or TERRITORIES AND 
PossESSIONS 


Mr. Lanman. I will now turn to the top of page 324. Section 729 
is recommended for deletion as it is now permanent legislation by 
its own terms. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 





EXPENDITURE AVAILABILITY AND REVIEW OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. LANMAN. Section 731% at the bottom of that page is recom- 
mended for deletion for the reason that it is required to have been 
executed and has been executed. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 


CONGRESSIONAL Visits TO MinitaRyY ACADEMIES 


Mr. LANMAN. Section 732 on page 325. This section is permanent 
by its own terms and should be deleted. 

Mr. Manon. The committee can visit West Point at any time, or 
Annapolis, rather than just in April when we are busy here in Congress? 

Mr. Lanman. Right. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 


FaLtprook Pusuic Utimiry Districr 


Mr. LANMAN. Section 734, page 326. This section is recommended 
for deletion, since it was rendered inoperative by its own terms by 
the passage of Public Law 547. 


PASSENGER Moror VEHICLES (Src. 729) 


Section 735, new section 729 at the top of page 327. 

This section was inadvertently not recommended for deletion from 
the budget. The 1956 budget estimates included funds for the pur- 
chase of passenger motor vehicles for the three military departments 
without replacement. In view of the requirement for which a justifi- 
cation or justifications have been submitted by each of the depart- 
ments in the course of the hearings on their titles of the bill, it is 
recommended that this section be deleted from the bill. 

Mr. Davis. It is my recollection that there was a specific problem. 
There was the Air National Guard and the Ground Observer Corps. 
I understood that we were to have language furnished to us to take 
care of those particular instances, but I don’t recall our receiving any 
testimony that they expected to purchase automobiles that were not 
for replacement. 

Mr. Grsson. The other two services likewise have automotive 
vehicles in their appropriations without replacement. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will discuss that. 


SuPpER-GRADE PosIrIons 


Mr. LANMAN. Section 737, at the bottom of page 327. 

This section was recommended by the administration for deletion 
on the ground that permanent legislation was being submitted to 
cover the supergrade situation. This legislation although introduced 
has not been heard, nor has it been reported. Unless it passes, we 
would recommend that this section stay in the bill, as it is the only 
authority for the supergrades in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Manon. Next. 





Unirorm ALLOWANCES FOR CIVILIAN PERSONNEL (SEC. 733) 


Mr. LANMAN. Section 733, a new section at page 328. 

The so-called civilian personnel fringe benefit bill of last year 
provided for payment of uniform allowances where personnel were 
required to wear uniforms. A provision of that act requires language 
in the appropriation act authorizing such payments. This section 
will provide that requirement. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much is it going to cost? 

Mr. Manon. We had a discussion of this during the hearings. 

General Moore. I have testified to that. The annual cost is in the 
hearings on the supplemental. As TI recall we estimated $4.4 million 
represents the maximum cost if allowances are paid to personnel 
who are presently eligible as well as those who would become eligible 
if the legislation now under consideration is enacted. 


PROVISIONS IN SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION Act, 1955 


Mr. Lanman. Section 905, top of page 329. That section is 
already included in this bill as section 730 at page 327, and it does not 
need to be repeated here. 

Section 906 is permanent provision and should be deleted for 
that reason. 

Mr. Wiaa.esworthH, Both (a) amd (b)? 

Mr. Lanman. Yes. We have an additional problem we would 
like to discuss with the committee if we have a chance. 

Mr. Manon. This completes the hearing on language and _ the 
general provisions. 


REIMBURSEMENT TO EMPLOYEES OF CONTRACTORS FOR Loss oF 
EARNINGS INCIDENT TO SECURITY CLEARANCE 


Mr. Lanman. We have a new section that we would like to discuss, 
if we may. 

In connection with the procurement programs of the Department 
of Defense, regulations have been prescribed to provide uniform 
standards and criteria for determining the eligibility of contractors, 
contractor employees, and certain other individuals, to have access 
to classified defense information. The regulations also establish 
administrative procedures governing the disposition of cases in which 
a military department, or activity thereof, has made a recommendation 
or determination (a) with respect to the denial, suspension, or revoca- 
tion of a clearance of a contractor or contractor employee; and 
(b) with respect to the denial or withdrawal of authorization for 
access by certain other individuals. 

While the Department of Defense assumes, unless information to 
the contrary is received, that all contractors and contractor employees 
are loyal to the Government of the United States, the responsibilities 
of the Military Establishment necessitate vigorous application of 
policies designed to minimize the security risk incident to the use of 
classified information by such contractors and contractor employees. 
Accordingly, measures are taken to provide continuing assurance that 
no contractor or contractor employee will be granted a clearance if 
available information indicates that the granting of such clearance 
may not be clearly consistent with the interests of national security. 
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At the same time, every possible safeguard within the limitations of 
national security will be provided to ensure that no contractor or 
contractor employee will be denied a clearance without an opportunity 
for a fair hearing. 

In cases where the withdrawal of clearance for access to classified 
information results in the suspension without pay of a contractor 
employee and, after a full hearing, the clearance of the employee is 
reinstated, no authority exists at the present time for the Government 
to provide reimbursement of salaries or wages lost during the period 
of separation. It is considered equitable and just to “provide for 
reimbursement covering the actual net loss of wages or salaries during 
this period and the proposed language would authorize the use of 
appropriated funds for this purpose. 

Sec. —. Appropriations available to the Department of Defense for procure- 
ment shall be available for reimbursement to employees of contractors for loss of 
earnings during periods of suspension of security clearances, when a final deter- 
mination is made terminating the suspension, and in amounts as authorized for 
employees of the United States pursuant to Public Law 733, 81st Congress, 
approved August 26, 1950. 

That act provides where it is a Government employee and he has 
been suspended and if he earns anything in the meantime that will 
be deducted from any payments made to him after he is reinstated. 

Mr. Manon. What would prevent a man from just not working 
and not getting any other work? Maybe this thing would drag on for 
months. Would not this get into excesses? 

Mr. Lanman. Under the new regulations recently issued by the 
Secretary, one of the primary factors was to expedite all the actions in 
the security field. We of course, cannot positively assure the com- 
mittee that we would not have such a situation as that. The regula- 
tions would provide that no contractor’s employee should be 
compensated for any increase in his loss of earnings caused by his 
voluntary action in unduly delaying the processing of the case under 
this regulation. 

Mr. Manon. I am afraid of abuses. Theoretically it may be all 
right. It is bad enough when you have to work out this sort of thing 
for a Federal employee, but when you are doing it for private industry, 
I am wondering if you are not going to open the gates for a lot of bad 
management. 

Mr. LAnMAN. In the limited experience that they have had what 
usually happens is that the contractor attempts to place the employee 
in an unclassified section of the plant and will do so if it is possible. 
If he has no unclassified work, we cannot assume any responsibility 
for seeing to it that he has work to do, which is one of the reasons why 
we feel equitably we owe him something. 

We can turn it around on our side by simply saying that we will 
process the case as rapidly as possible, because it is to our interest to 
do so, and we certainly will not compensate him for any delays that 
result from his dilatory tactics. On the contrary, the employee will 
undoubtedly insist that the charges be cleared up as quickly as possible, 
especially if he is convinced that they are without foundation. 

Mr. Suepparp. Why do you not put in an estoppel clause? You 
had a case in California that took 14 months before you decided 
whether the contractor’s employees were legitimate or illegitimate. 
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Mr. Lanman. That is one of the major considerations in the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense with the adoption of this new procedure 
to expedite this whole procedure. 

Mr. SHepparp. I would like to know if you have any objection to 
an estoppel date byeond which there would be no reimbursement, 
Work it out for 6 months or 1 year. 

Mr. Scrivner. Leave it like it is and you have a complete estoppel, 

Mr. Manon. What does the Atomic Energy Commission do and 
what does the NACA do about this sort of thing? 

Mr. Lanman. With respect to their contractor’s employees, I do 
not know. With respect to their own employees, they are subject to 
the same law. 

Mr. Manon. Who originated this? 

Mr. Lanman. The Office of Secretary of Defense in connection with 
the close scrutiny and evaluation of this entire program, the results 
of which were published in February with the full concurrence of the 
whole executive branch. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think that it is just to pay a person arbitrarily 
kept out of employment. But I do not like it wide open. If you 
cannot conclude a thing like this in 6 months, you better get someone 
who can. 

Mr. LANMAN. I was about to say that I would like to talk to the 
people who have had some experience in this to see what might be a 
reasonable limitation, a year or 6 months, so that there would be no 
inequity, or serious inequity. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give us a report on your findings? 

(The information is as follows:) 

It is the view of the Department of Defense, based on limited experience, that 
1 year would be adequate to cover the most extreme cases. However, it is 
anticipated that the great majority would be for a much less period of time. 
In order to obviate any serious inequity, it is recommended that the language 
submitted be amended by adding a proviso at the end thereof as follows: 

“Sec. ———. Appropriations available to the Department of Defense for pro- 
curement shall be available for reimbursement to employees of contractors for 
loss of earnings during periods of suspension of security clearance, when a final 
determination is made terminating the suspension, and in amounts as authorized 
for employees of the United States pursuant to Public Law 733, 81st Congress, 
approved August 26, 1950: Provided, That no such reimbursement shall be made 
for any period of suspension of security clearance for a period in excess of one 
year.” 

Mr. Scrivner. Why cannot you take this to the legislative com- 
mittee instead of bringing it to us? 

Mr. LanMAN. It is one of the problems that arose in connection 

with getting out this very important directive, and we felt possibly 
we could come and get the right to use the procurement money from 
this committee to assist us. 
Mr. Scrivner. You are going to get into a field of activity that is 
going to open up a Pandora’s box and perhaps be a forerunner for 
every agency in the Government. You do not know how far it is 
going to run. I do not like the approach at all of bringing it in here 
cold before an appropriations committee. You have no legislation 
for it, regardless of how right or how wrong it may be. ‘There is a 
right way and a wrong way to do it, and in my opinion this is the 
wrong way. 

General Moore. I explained that to the prominent officials over 
there and the reason they let this come down here is because they had 
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like treatment for Government employees, and there seemed to be a 
question of equity and justice we thought you gentlemen would like 
to know about in any event. 

Mr. Wuitten. There is no contractual relationship between the 
Federal Government and the employee of a contractor who in turn 
may have a contract with the Government, is there? 

Mr. Lanman. No, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. What basis would there be for us paying him any- 
thing? There is no relationship which puts any responsibility upon 
the Federal Government. 

jeneral Moore. There is certainly, I believe one of equity and 
justice. ‘These employees that we are talking about being relieved, 
even though temporarily, are being relieved at the suggestion of 
representatives of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Lanman. To protect classified data. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am not saying that some provision should not be 
made for them under some circumstances, but it should be made with 
a contractor. If you are going to let the Federal Government make 
payment to the employees of a contractor because the contractor is 
contracting with the Government, you are opening up a Pandora’s 
box literally. If in the original contract you want to require the con- 
tractor to make certain provisions it strikes me that would be the way 
todo it. Iam talking now about the mechanics to reach the problem. 

Mr. CuerMAk. With regard to a contract between the Government 
and the contractor, under those contracts we have provided that 
security requirements must be met, but we say to the contractor: 
Unless specific provision is made to compensate you for actions you 
take, such as putting up a fence and doing other things, only to the 
extent we specify will we reimburse you. Now, in these areas, no 
specific provision has been made because actually this is a contingency 
that occurs rarely. In the case of the Navy we have 5 or 6 cases a 
year. The fact that they are not tied into a specific allowance in a 
particular contract does not permit us to use the particular contract 
to reimburse him. In the past, we reimbursed him through the 
contingency fund. 

Mr. Wuirten. To this extent you are making the contractor’s 
employee an employee of the Government. I think it is a step in 
the wrong direction. I recognize that an injustice can be done. I 
would be strongly opposed to taking the step and saying that because 
the contractor had a contract with the Government, thereby the 
employees of that contractor had a direct route to the Government to 
take care of things in line with what they might do for civil-service 
personnel which work directly for the Government. 

Mr. CuerMak. The action was taken as the result of the request 
of the Government, that he take this particular employee and remove 
him from this particular work. 

Mr. Wuarrren. A lot of the boys got out of the service with other 
than an honorable discharge. In some cases they could not get 
work. The Government caused them to get that irregular discharge. 
In many cases this was later cleared up. No one has come back and 
provided that the Government pay him as you would pay the em- 
ployee of a contractor. I cannot agree with you. While it is true 
you can pay for anything from the contingency fund, Congress retains 
control by limiting your funds and requiring your certificates. 
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Mr. CuerMak. We should not have removed the man. He has 
been penalized for 6 months. Only in those cases where the board 
recommends will we pay it. 

Mr. Miuuer. Does the doctrine of probable cause enter into this’ 
Do you pay the man if, by his own conduct, he has given reasonable 
ground to have his loyalty suspected even though in a final adjudica. 
tion you find he is loyal? 

Mr. CuermMak. The adjudication itself does not entitle him to the 
money. The board has to specifically recommend in that particular 
case that the money be paid to him and they will only do it in the 
particular cases, and have done it in the past where an injustice of this 
type existed. They have not done it in all cases. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did you not say a moment ago there were only 4 or 
5 cases involved with the Navy that had been taken care of out of the 
contingency fund? 

Mr. CuerMaAk. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why do you not keep that practice up? 

Mr. Cuermak. They are on an increase as a result of the program 
instituted, and we are not prepared. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are still providing contingency funds. I do not 
think you have any legal right to do it. Here, for example, is a man 
that received other than an honorable discharge. He goes before a 
board of review. The board gives him an honorable discharge. Now 
is Uncle Sam obligated to go back and compensate him for anything 
that might have happened because he had other than an honorable 
discharge? 

Mr. Lanman. It was because of our feeling that the contingency 
appropriation should not be used that we brought this matter to the 
Congress. 

Mr. Scrivner. I may agree with you on that. 

Mr. Wuirrten. | just cannot see that the Government ought to pay 
it. Presumably you are not going to do this unless probable cause 
exists for putting the man off. 

Mr. Lanman. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. And if probable cause exists, then certainly that is 
sufficient to keep you from owing him money during the period while 
you straighten out the probable cause. If you maliciously or capri- 
ciously put someone out and if there was nothing against him, there 
might be some occasion to pay him, but as long as you act on probable 
cause, during the period that you are straightening him out you do 
not owe him anything. 

Mr. Lanman. In the interest of national security we tend to err 
on the side of caution which sometimes produces injustices with 
respect to what ultimately eventuates. 

Mr. Wuirtren. If you had the same feeling about dollars we might 
get somewhere. 

Mr. Forp. How much was actually paid out of the current con- 
tingency fund during the current fiscal year with regard to the 
instances you referred to? 

Mr. CuermMak. The first case that we had was in California in 
which the amount of-money due the individual was $1,100. 

Mr. Miiier. What do you mean by due? 

Mr. Cuermak. The board recommended that he be compensated 
for the loss of earnings during that period. That happened to be ina 
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period when our contingency operations had been obligated. It is 
rather difficult to pick up at that particular time $1,100 out of con- 
tingencies. We therefore delayed until contingencies unfolded to pay. 
During the period of delay we had a little trouble with the union, 
because the union thought we were not reacting to the needs of this 
fellow as we should. We were completely sympathetic with his needs, 
but at the same time we were not in a position to pay. If the procure- 
ment moneys which were supporting this particular contract were 
available with the presentation of the voucher, we would have been 
in a position to pay. 

Mr. Forp. What was involved in the other three instances? 

Mr. CuerMak. My recollection is that none of them involved more 
than $2,000 or $3,000. 

Mr. Forp. Can you supply for the record the total amount paid 
out for contingencies in the cases you have enumerated and specify 
the time lag and also the amount of loss of employable time of the 
individual concerned? 

Mr. CuerMak. Yes. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Since fiscal year 1952, payments for these purposes from contingency funds 
have been as follows: 


y tT | Average 

Number of Total eae 
cases payments pa} ; 

E per case 


Fiseal year 1952: Department of the Army ! $13, O75. 74 | $1, 867. 96 
Fiscal year 1953: Department of the Army !- 2 | . 04 354. 02 
Fiscal year 1954: 
Office of the Secretary of Defense - -- _- , 733. 13 | , 733. 13 
Department of the Navy - -- | 3 . 00 | , 100. 00 
Fiscal year 1955: 2 | 
Department of the Navy - -- 5, 126. 66 _ 281. 66 
Department of the Air Force ; 24, 970. 22 , 664. 68 


! Represents payments for all military departments. 
2 Represents payments through Apr. 15, 1955. 


An analysis of the cases paid indicated that the average period of time from 
date of suspension of security clearance to date of reinstatement is approximately 
6 months. The maximum time involved in any one of the cases included in this 
report was 14 months. 

Mr. Wuarrren. I would like to know what the authority is for 
making such payments. Presumably there must be authority to 
pay out Federal money to an individual. I would like to know where 
the legal authority is. 

Mr. Lanman. The use of the contingency fund—— 

Mr. Wuirten. The contingency fund covers a lot of things for 
which there is legal authority to pay. In every instance of spending 
Federal money you must have some authority. 

Mr. Manon. What is the situation there? 

General Moors. Each head of a department gets a very limited 
amount of money, including the Secretary of Defense, the Secretarys 
of the Army, the Navy and the Air Corps, which he can spend upon 
his certification, and his certification is final. 

Mr. Wuirren. But not for an illegal purpose and not for a purpose 
for which there is no authority in law to spend Federal money. 

General Moore. My reaction to that, sir, is you do not have to find 
a specific legal authorization to spend money for contingencies, and in 
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the Department of Defense there has always been occasion in every 
department in every year to spend some moneys on confidential 
vouchers and for purposes unforeseen which were not specifically 
authorized in any specific statutes. 

To give you an example which is unmistakable, clear and not con- 
troversial, I do not think we have a specific authority to go out and 
seek and pay for confidential information, but we do it all the time. 
We recognize that. In addition to circumstances like that, the 
Congress has recognized generally that there should be a contingency 
fund of a limited amount. The language here in the bill says: 

Office of the Secretary of Defense, $60,000 for emergency and extraordinary 
expenses to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of Defense. 

This is not the one from which these payments referred to were 
made, but I will continue: 

For such purposes as he deems proper and his determination thereon shall be 
final and conclusive. 

(The following information was subsequently furnished for the 
record:) 

A search of the records of the Department of Defense reveals that during the 
fiscal year 1954 $1,733.13 from the appropriation ‘Salaries and expenses, Office of 
Secretary of Defense’’ was used to pay one claim of the character discussed above, 

Mr. Manon. And that clears it with the General Accounting 
Office? 

General Moorn. Absolutely. 

Mr. Manon. Under that you can buy a boy a top, or a toy, pro- 
vided the Secretary of Defense thinks it is proper? 

General Moore. That is right, and we come down here and explain 
to this committee with respect to this in a very secret session how 
much we have spent and precisely what we have spent it for. 

Mr. Wuitten. What you are asking us for in this other case is for 
us to come in and waive the certification. I believe that if you want 
Federal money for this you ought to certify it in each case. Personally 
I don’t feel that pay would be in order unless the Government acted 
capriciously in the first instance. 

Mr. Lanman. There would be a very cledr hearing and approval 
and certification of all the facts before there would be any payment 
made. 

Mr. Wurrren. But within the limits of your contingency fund he 
could do it and now if he certifies. 

Mr. Lanman. Yes; but we felt a routine handling of such matters 
through the use of the contingency fund was not quite proper and we 
suggested that both the authority and the funds be made available. 

Mr. Cuermak. It flowed out of the Office of Naval Intelligence 
activity, which is supported by that fund. 

Mr. Manon. It is not a very sound way. 

Mr. CuerMak. I agree. 

Mr. Forp. | think that we ought to have a report from the other 
two services as to whether or not they have done the same under 
similar circumstances. 

Mr. Manon. Can anyone speak for the Army or the Air Force? 

General Bocarrt. I cannot. 

Mr. Manon. Will you investigate and report to us in the next 
couple of days? 
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General BoGart. Yes. 1 will see that data from the Army and the 
Air Force is included in the report to be furnished for the record. 
(This information will be found on p. 779.) 


FrES AND CHARGES FOR SERVICES TO INDIVIDUALS (TitLe V, PusLic 
Law 137, 82p Cona.) 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, a question has arisen with respect to 
Public Law 137, title V, 82d Congress. I believe we requested you to 
vive us a report in regard to the situation. You may proceed. 

Mr. McCoou. I am from the Adjutant General’s Office, Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

Mr. Chairman, title V, Public Law 137 of the 82d Congress, did 
indicate that it was the sense of Congress that any work, service, 
publication, report performed and furnished by any Federal agency 
to an individual (except those agencies furnishing service to other 
Federal agencies) would be charged for. This title V likewise indi- 
cated that the executive branch would be governed by a directive 
issued by the President. As a brief background, title V originated as 
the result of the Independent Offices Appropriation Act of 1952, 
particularly in connection with hearings on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Federal Communications Commission and the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, where licensing, inspection of transportation 
facilities and so forth were considered. 

However, title V does provide, as indicated, that the President shall 
issue instructions which the executive branch will follow. 

The Bureau of the Budget Circular A—28 was issued in January 
1954, and it provided that a fee would be levied for all services to the 
public performed by executive agencies. It dealt primarily with the 
criteria on which the fee would be determined. It allowed little 
latitude for exceptions in charging. 

With regard to the exceptions that it did provide, the Department 
of Defense included them in their entirety in its directive. The 
Defense directive on this policy was issued on November 3, 1954, and 
provided that for all service to the public—and generally that means 
all service to other than Federal agencies—there would be a fee 
established. 

The two most important elements of the Defense directive are the 
description of the actual services, and the fees fixed for each of the 
services, together with a rather extensive list of exceptions that would 
be applied to the general policy. This policy was placed in effect on 
February 2. 

Mr. Scrivner. What year? 

Mr. McCoo.. 1955. 

We have had only a limited time since the establishment of this 
policy. 

Mr. Manon. I have in my hand what purports to be a report of 
separation from the armed services of the United States. It is a flimsy 
sort of piece of paper. It isacopy. It is easy tosmear. It is not very 
distinguishable. Some words on it I cannot read. I wish that you 
would examine it. Is that the sort of thing that you are issuing? 

Mr. McCoo. Mr. Chairman, the DD Form 214, Report of Sep- 
aration, is issued to each man on relief from active duty. Regulations 
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require that the original copy of this report be given to the individual 
being separated. This that you handed me is a carbon. 

Mr. Manon. Is the original on the same type of paper? 

Mr. McCoot. Yes, .it is. 

Mr. Manon. That would not last very long if a man carried it 
around with him. 

Mr. Scrivner. When did you stop giving him a certificate of 
discharge? 

Mr. McCoo. If an individual is actually separated completely 
from the service he is given a discharge certificate, but most of our 
individuals now being inducted have to fulfill a military obligation. 
They are released to the Reserve from active duty and therefore 
they are given merely a certificate of service until they complete 
their military obligation. 

Mr. Manon. Why do we have this carbon copy instead of the 
original? This was given to the committee as representative of 
what the men get when they get these separation certificates. 

Mr. McCoou. The regulations provide this be made up in eight 
copies and the original be given to the individual. 

Mr. Manon. Do you ever give a copy to the man rather than the 
original? 

Mr. McCoou. It would be an error if they did. 

These copies, because of necessity, are made on rather flimsy 
paper. They are made on as durable stock as is possible. They 
are made up in eight copies. There are a number of Government 
agencies that do need this information, such as the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, Selective Service, the Army areas in the case of men being 
released to the Reserve, but the individual is given the best copy 
made. 

Mr. Manon. Which is not very adequate. If he were to take it 
home and put in a glass case that would be one thing, but if he is to 
use it in connection with his many matters involving his business, it 
seems to me that he needs something better than that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Most States provide a photostatic service. All 
they have to do is to take it to the courthouse and get it photostated 
and it is there forever. 

Mr. McCoou. I am familiar with the personnel records of the 
Army and the Air Foree. Under the Adjutant General we operate 
the big personnel record center in St. Louis. I think it is fair to 
say that on the requests for certificates in lieu of lost discharge, we 
do not get a great many requests for a reproduction as a result of 
its being worn out. We get more requests for copies because there 
are many benefits the individuals are entitled to, such as the bonus 
that the State of Michigan is now paying, and there the individual 
is required to submit a copy of the report of separation. 

Mr. Manon. About how many requests have you received in the 
last vear? 

Mr. McCoou. For certificates in lieu of their discharge? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. McCoou. I have data here since February when we placed 
this in operation. Since that time at our military personnel records 
in St. Louis we have received 10,000 requests. That is for the period 
February 2 to March 25 of this year. Of those 10,000 requests, 
9,000 were for certificates in lieu of discharge. Of course, that is the 
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record center that is engaged in maintaining and administering files 
of separated personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. You must have some estimate someplace of how 
many of those certificates you have had to furnish each year. I have 
seen some figures on it, but I cannot remember them 

Mr. McCoou. Two years ago testimony was given by General 
Powell of the Army that we were furnishing approximately 200,000 
certificates in lieu of lost discharge. Based on this February figure 
it would be slightly in excess of 100, 000 for an entire year. 

Mr. Manon. Personally, what do you think we ought to do about 
this complaint that has been presented to us? 

Mr. McCoou. May I answer that this way, Mr. Chairman: There 
has been. a question just raised in a letter from Mr. Teague of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee to the Secretary of Defense, March 22, 
with which he attaches a copy of a letter from Mr. Thomas, who was 
chairman of the Independent Offices Appropriations Subcommittee 
at the time title V was passed, in which Mr. Thomas indicated it was 
not the intent of title V that the Department of Defense charge 
veterans for records that they might need. I believe the letter indi- 
cated—to the Secretary of Defense from Mr. Teague—that he felt 
that the Defense Department should not be charging veterans. 

Mr. WieeieswortH. What is the fee? 

Mr. McCoot. The fee for a certificate in lieu of a discharge is 
$1.50. The fee for a transcript of academic training is $1. They 
vary. We are supposed to figure the actual cost, recoup the cost that 
it takes to perform that service. 

We are in a position under title V, together with some of the reports 
from the committees, indicating that we should charge for the services 
rendered. The Bureau of the Budget is also involved. Title V says 
that the President shall issue directives governing the executive branch. 
That directive has been issued. It allows us no loophole for service 
rendered the public, with eight exceptions to the general policy of 
charging. We have adopted all of those discretionary exceptions. 
We are trying to apply this as best we can from a practic val standpoint. 

Mr. Miuon. The question is, What do you think ought to be done 
about it in the light of all of the facts and circumstances? I under- 
stand you say it is maudatory you make the charge as it is now. 

Mr. McCoo.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I was asking for your own personal views as to what 
you think we should do. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I ask one question prior to that? 

Mr. Manon. Surely, though I do not see why it would make any 
difference. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have just one question. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Do not answer my question until you 
answer his question. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can wait, but my thought was that this is a log- 
ical followup on what he said. I should like to ask whether or not 
their records show the reasons why these requests are being made. 
I think most of the losses are carelessness. Maybe not. I do not 
know what their records would show. 

Mr. McCoou. Some are carelessness. I am afraid we do not have 
adequate documentation to prove that one way or the other. I am 
sure that many of them are actually lost in floods and fires. There 
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is no question that others are lost through negligence. In other 
cases, I think they are asking for copies of documents they are re- 
quired to submit for various local benefits; such as relief, soldiers’ 
homes, bonuses, and so forth. 

Mr. Manon. They need more than one copy; is that the point 
you are making? 

Mr. McCoot. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have had my discharge since 1919. I have had 
no occasion to ask for a certificate in lieu of it, because I have it. It 
is one of my most prized possessions. 

Mr. Miuuer. You have it recorded in the courthouse, too? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

Mr. Manon. Is the cost of administration as much as the benefit 
you get out of this, or not? 

Mr. McCoot. In the short time that we have been operating | 
do not believe we have an adequate yardstick to answer properly. 
However, for the Department of the Army we have collected $26,000. 
We estimate that the cost of administering the program as against 
performing the service is $19,000. 

The majority of the receipts comes as a result of the big item of 
certificates in lieu of lost discharge, which we furnish at our Military 
Personnel Records Center in St. Louis. 

I would like to answer your other question. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. McCoo. The Lepartment of Defense felt, for many reasons, 
that it was inappropriate that they charge veterans for such services, 
at least the three services so commented upon the first draft of the 
Bureau of the Budget circular. 

But in line with the BOB Circular A—28, we are doing our very best 
to comply with it in order to create as little ill will in the public mind 
as is possible. It is difficult to administer—that is—not for the big 
volume cases such as the CIL’s, for they are relatively simple. But 
the policy provides that all types of service to the public is covered. 
We receive inquiries from every conceivable source. 

I can sum up these diffic ‘ulties generally into three broad categories. 
I think those are veterans, insurance companies, and credit organ- 
izations. The insurance companies feel because of the tie-m with 
their organizations in connection with allotments, casualties, deaths 
and what-have-you. In the case of a death we automatically furnish 
the insurance company a notification, if of record the man did have 
insurance, in order that the nearest relative or beneficiary can receive 
the benefits. The insurance companies feel because of their close tie 
that such services should be furnished free. 

Mr. Mitter. Why? They do not furnish them free to other 
people. 

Mr. McCoot. I think, Mr. Miller, I can answer it this way: It has 
been traditionally furnished free. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is the point. 

Mr. Forp. They do not like the change any better than anybody 
else who is getting something for nothing. 

Mr. McCoou. That is right. Here is where we do have our 
problem: It seems logical if an insurance company wants to find a 
fellow whose insurance policy has lapsed for their own purpose that 
we should charge. I think our big difficulty is coming as a result of 
inquries not showing a specific purpose for the request. 
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Under the Defense policy we do have two major exceptions that 
we can furnish information on without charge; if it results in a financial 
benefit .to the veteran, or his next-of-kin. If a request from an 
insurance company indicates that such requests will in any way result 
in a financial benefit we gladly furnish it free. If it does not so indi- 
cate, we charge. However, further information from the insurance 
company may show that in that case it would be a financial benefit. 
There is a real problem in that regard. 

As to credit organizations, the Bureau of the Budget policy as well 
as the Defense policy provide that under normal business practices in 
connection with employment or establishing credit, information will 
be furnished free. It is the normal practice if an employee goes to 
establish a credit account, the credit organization should call on the 
firm in which he is employed and say, ‘Is he an employee? How long 
has he been employed?’”’ And possibly, ‘‘What is his salary?’’ We 
furnish that free under the policy. But if the credit firm writes us at 
a later time and says, ‘Can you furnish his address so that we can 
collect from hum?” we charge. 

Mr. Forp. Which is perfectly logical and very appropriate. 

Mr. McCoou. Right. We do have problems in administering that. 
Kventually it will work out, possibly. 

As to the veterans and veterans’ organizations, they cannot under- 
stand this policy. They think they should be furnished information 
free. 

Mr. Miuuer. Do you think anybody has ever attempted to explain 
it to them? 

Mr. McCoo t. As best we can. I was called over to a meeting here 
of the State service officers. We explained it as best we could. 

Mr. Manon. Elaborate on what happened. I think it would be 
interesting. 

Mr. McCoou. Well, they just did not feel that it was proper that 
the Defense Department charge a veteran for furnishing whatever 
records he might need. 

Mr. Mituter. You know, if you followed up that vou would say, 
‘What records he might need that he does not have through his own 
carelessness.” 

Mr. Scrivner. That is perfectly right. 

Mr. Miuurr. I have been in the Legion since it was organized, 
and I have had many connections that came from Legionnaires. 
The same is true with the VFW. I never heard one yet object to 
the policy this committee had in mind when we put the language in 
the bill. There may be exceptions, but they have never come to my 
attention. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I think I will take some exception to 
Mr. MecCool’s comments. This overall policy might have been 
initiated back in the independent offices appropriation bill in 1952, 
but if you will check back on the testimony in the Department of 
Defense appropriation bill, in the Army portion of it, in calendar year 
1953 for fiscal year 1954 you will see that we w ent into it rather 
extensively, I believe with General Powell and several others. 

Mr. McCoot. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It was first not the committee’s intention that the 
Department of Defense should make any money out of the proposi- 
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tion. The figures which you have just quoted here would indicate 
that vou are. 

The problem primarily arose because we did find out that the 
Department of the Army was issuing approximately 200,000 certifi- 
cates in lieu of discharge gratuitously at some cost. I would assume 
that cost would be $1.50 per certificate issued, because that is the 
figure you have agreed on. 

As you know, in our Army panel hearings this year we went into 
the problem rather extensively. On page 970 of the prospective 
Department of the Army hearings you insert ted the personnel records 
services during February 1955 from which a fee was collected, and it 
shows that the number of services you rendered was 4,004, for which 
you collected $5,968.52. 

As you will also recall, we went into the question of exceptions that 
are listed in your directive rather extensively. 

Mr. McCoou. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I a it was the consensus that some of the instances 

where you were making charges were not entirely in accord with 
das the stiles in calendar year 1953 indicated was the com- 
mittee’s recommendation. 

As I look at the chart which I have in the page proofs here it 
indicates that you were going through a lot of work for a very limited 
number of services rendered and small fees collected. It was testified 
at that time that you had put on 15 additional personnel at St. Louis 
and at Washington to handle this problem, which was a legitimate 
charge against the service rendered. 

It seems to me as I look at this chart that probably 60 percent of 
the number of services rendered fall in the category of certificates in 
lieu of lost discharge, or that $4,810.92 out of the $ $5,968.52 came from 
the issuance of certificates in lieu of lost disc harge. 

It seems to me on the basis of this first month’s operation, which 
I admit might well be distorted, that if you had followed the com- 
mittee’s intention rather than getting into all of these exceptions 
where your revenue is small and the service rendered is minor, you 
would be in a lot better position to come up here and talk to ‘the 
committee. 

I firmly believe that where there is an issuance of something that 
somebody has already gotten, if that person wants another copy he 
ought to be willing to pay a reasonable fee. Certainly it is not out 
of line or out of the question to charge a man $1.50 for something he 
had at one time which he should have kept. You could cut down 
your cost of handling the thing. You could cut down your adminis- 
trative redtape and your various problems involved, if you would 
limit yourselves just to the one place where there is a clear-cut instance 
of carelessness or any other question along that line. 

I would imagine that out of the 15 additional employees you have 
put on you have probably 80 percent whose work is involved in the 
problem of handling these exceptions. You could probably handle 
all of these certificates in lieu of lost ‘discharge with four people. 
You would not have to charge $1.50. You could probably do it for 
50 cents, or 75 cents. 

I will wager with regard to your 15 employees that most of them 
spend their time trying to figure out whether these are exceptions to 
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the rule, and a very small number of those 15 employees could handle 
the certificates of lost discharge without any trouble whatsoever. 

Mr. McCoo.. Yes, sir. May I make a statement there, Mr. 
Ford? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. McCoou. Through my testimony—my error, possibly—I have 
misled you. The figures which I gave awhile ago of the amounts 
received by the Army, $26,000, and approximately $19,000 cost to 
administer the program, do not include the personnel who are actually 
engaged in performing the service. The cost of salaries represents 
the personnel i in administering the program which has been set up to 
recelve inquiries; to evaluate “where there is to be a charge; to move 
the others on immediately to action lines if there is no charge; to 
return the others with an indication of the actual charge; to receive 
back the check and record it in a bookkeeping system; to send it on 
to a disbursing officer; to get the service performed; to in some cases 
refund the amount of money. I need to make that clear, because 
that is very important. 

Mr. Forp. What do the extra 15 employees do? 

Mr. McCoou. That is the 15. 

Mr. Forp. That is the 15? 

Mr. McCoou. Yes, sir. Once the determination is made that it is 
a charge-type case it flows back and they say, “Send us $1.50,” and 
we receive it. Then it moves on to the action line, where the service 
is performed. The personnel engaged in that operation are not in- 
cluded in this figure. 

| think you are coming down to a very good point, if we are going to 
continue this service. We are following the directive that is before 
us. There is a lot of cost in administering this system, because it is 
all-inclusive and we are getting little return for much of our effort. 
Now, included in this $26,000 total receipts for the Army there is the 
motion pictures, the technical and medical documents reproduction, 
the personnel records and everything across the board. Out of that 
$26,000 one type of service, the certificates in lieu of lost discharge, 
accounts for $14,000. Those cases are easy to administer. 

I would like to make one other point, however. As a result of testi- 
money in your 1954 appropriations, when General Powell appeared, 
and the subsequent year, we understood it was the intent of the com- 
mittee and the Congress that we determine that the first certificate in 
lieu of lost discharge (which is an original document)—would be deter- 
mined to be a duplicate, since it was a duplication of information 
previously furnished at the point of separation. Therefore, we 
charged for the first certificate in lieu. 

Mr. Forp. That is right. 

Mr. McCoo. The veterans’ organizations are more inclined to 
push for, “If you will furnish us one we would not have any basis for 
objection thereafter.” So Congress may receive recommendations 
from such organizations in that regard. 

Mr. Miter. That means they are getting two, does it not? 

Mr. McCoo . In effect; yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. I do not see any point to that. 

Mr. Forp. It is my understanding from the testimony we had be- 
fore the Army panel that if a person can prove he did not receive an 
original your office gives him one at no cost whatsoever? 
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Mr. McCoou. Without question. G 

Mr. Forp. It is on the basis of his statement? 

Mr. McCoo.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It looks like it would cost more than a dollar to proye 
it, would it not? 

Mr. Forp. They accept his statement. 

Mr. McCoo.. Yes, sir. We accept it at face value because, as you 
say, to prove it would cost more than furnishing it. 

Mr. Forp. It just seems to me it is not fair and equitable to the 
people who are careful and retain their discharges, or whatever the 
entitlement is. 

Mr. Manon. It is not fair to the group who are as careful as Mr. 
Scrivner. 

Mr. Forp. It is not fair to have them pay the cost of the care- 
lessness for those who do lose their documents not once but many 
times, for whatever they received when they got out of the service. 

This is a ver y minor charge which is levied against the careless per- 
sons only, or those who want to use it for some purpose connected 
with the gaining of some benefit. \ 

I think we ought to have inserted in the record a more up to date wes 
listing of the services rendered and the charges or revenues received. of t 
You have, as I indicated, inserted information in the Army panel 
hearings. That was only for the month of February. I am sure by \ 
now you have more recent data, as you have indicated. \ 

(The information is as follows :) ; 
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Fees collected for all types of services (February-March 1955) 


Number of 
services Fees collected} 
furnished | 


Cost of ad- 
ministration 


ESTES, AD.) ld 
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18,381 | $26, 434.18 | $19, 066. 72 
3, 202 | 7, 146. 84 8, 183. 33 
1 4, 392 | 6, 936. 43 17, 500. 0 





1 Estimated. 


Data on services and collections involving records of members and former members 
of the Armed Forces 


Number 


| furnished ! Fees collected ' 
| 


Air 
Force 


Type of service 


Army 


Air 
Force 


Certificates in lieu of lost discharge (CIL’s) 178 | $15, 262.50 | $267.0 
Addresses 716 | 3,459.00 | 782.50 
Soldiers and Sailors Civil Relief Act certificates. ...........-..-..- 178 478.00 | 356.00 
Statements of service 35 | 342. 00 70. 00 
Documents and miscellaneous factual information from military | 
personnel record... dns seo ieds iat é ere ; 20 | 362. 00 20. 00 
! | 





1 Records in the Department of the Navy are not kept in this detail. 


Mr. Manon. Does this matter apply to the other services? 

Mr. McCoo... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What do the other services have to say about 
question? 
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General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, for the Air Force we, of course, 
have had very limited experience so far, but our indication is that since 
the Ist of February through the 6th of April we had collected $2,000 for 
service rendered on this account and that our total cost was $5,500; 
therefore the cost to us was $3,500 for administration. In other 
words, it did cost $1.50 to put out a replacement certificate. It has 
actually cost us $5,500, and we have collected $2,000. That is rather 
incomplete information, but that is what we have for that short period. 

Mr. Manon. What does the Navy say about this? 

Admirai CLexton. Ours is about the same as that for the Army, 
except that we have included in ours the costs that the Air Force has 
put in theirs. If you count all the costs from where you make the 
decision to make the individual pay and send it out for action—you 
will run the Army’s cost up somewhat similar to the Air Force’s cost. 

General Bocart. That is correct. 

Admiral CLtexton. We found that the service is at best a loss to 
the Government. We are actually spending more money than the 
money we are getting. 

Mr. Forp. It is fair to state that if the charge was not there you 
would still have a substantial part of the cost involved in the handling 
of the matter and the preparation of the document and the mailings 
back to the individual? 

Admiral CLtexton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Miter. It is hard to see how it would cost you $1.50 to collect 
| $1.50. I just cannot quite follow that. 

Admiral Ciexton. | think on the very quick type we make money. 

Mr. Mituer. That is the only type the committee has been 
interested in. 

Admiral Ciexton. There are many other types. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. OstertaG. You find that when a veteran asks for a certificate, 
a copy of his discharge, it is for any reason other than he has run into 
a situation where he is going to be benefited? He has a need, has he 
not? In other words, he does not ask for it just for the sake of having 
iton hand? He does not care whether he has it or not until there is a 
need for it and then he finds it necessary to appeal to you people for 
this proof of service? 

Mr. McCoou. There have been occasions, I am sure, when he 
realized it had been lost and he came in, but I think the majority 
would be when the need arises. 

Mr. Ostrertac. When it is on the basis of need, is that when you 
determine it is for free? 

Mr. McCootu. In the case of a certificate in lieu of lost discharge, 
with one exception, and that exception being where he indicates in a 
letter that he was not given one at the point of separation, we consider 
it is a duplicate and charge him in all instances $1.50 for a certificate 
in lieu of discharge. 

Mr. OsrrertaGc. Suppose the veteran wants it in order to obtain 
employment or to prove that he was honorably discharged in con- 
nection with his employment, do you charge him in that case? 

Mr. McCoot. Yes, on the basis that he was given an original at 
the point of separation and it is duplicate information. 
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Mr. Miuurr. And if he needs a birth certificate, or any matter o/ 
statistical information from a Government agency, he has to pay for 
it. Why does he vot have to pay for it when he gets it from you 
people? : 

Mr. Osrertaa. I cannot understand why it costs so much—$1.50 
to make out that certificate. You could go to the county clerk's 
office and obtain it for 25 or 50 cents, if they have a duplicate. 

Mr. Scrivner. There was supposed to have been some language 
sent up here that would have enabled the Air National Guard to 
use some officers. That language has not come up. There was also 
supposed to be some suggested language relating to the payment of 
funds to secondary contractors where you find some subversive influ- 
ences. That has not yet come up. If it has, I have not seen it. 

Mr. Gariovw. We thought that the Air National Guard language 
had been sent up to vou. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will stand adjourned. We may have 
to call some of you back. I assume that we have completed the 
hearing. 


Tuespay, Aprit 19, 1955. 


“FFECT ON BupGeT REQUIREMENTS OF CHANGES IN WorRLD 
SITUATION SINCE JANUARY 


WITNESSES 


ADM. ARTHUR W. RADFORD, CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
HON. ROBERT C. ANDERSON, DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

We began these hearings in Jaauary. Today is April 19. A long 
time has elapsed since we heard from the Secretary of Defense and 
from Admiral Radford on the overall military and international 
picture. 

It is our plan to try to begin marking this bill up on Friday of this 
week. We wanted to have a final word as to whether or not there 
had been any highly significant changes in the world picture since we 
last conferred with Admiral Radford and Secretary Wilson. 

Now, the purpose of this meeting this morning is not to have a long 
discussion of our military problems, but to get the latest word with 
respect to our military problems. I do not see any point in rehashing 
what we have already done in connection with this hearing, but we 
would like to have anything that you think has entered into the 
picture which you think is a proper subject of inquiry. 

Secretary Wilson is not with us this morning but Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. Anderson, is here. We also have with us Admiral 
Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Gentlemen, we are glad to have you and, in the light of the situation 
that I have outlined, I would like to hear from you, Mr. Anderson. 
How would you like to proceed? 

Mr. Anperson. First let me say that Secretary Wilson regrets he 
is not able to be here this morning. He suffered an illness about 2 
weeks ago and his doctor very urgently asked that he take about a 
10-day rest in order to sufficiently recover his health from a virus 
infection. He has prepared a statement which I think each member 
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of the committee has before him. I can either read that statement or 
we can insert it in the record. 

Mr. Manon. If you will read the statement, that will be good. In 
talking to you some time ago, Mr. Secretary, you said that you would 
confer with Secretary Wilson with respect to any special ideas or 
views that he had, and you would bring a message from him. I 
think that is perfectly appropriate. We have not had you before 
the committee this year and I am rather glad to have you this morning. 
If you will read the statement of Secretary Wilson we will proceed 
from there. 

Mr. ANDERSON (reading): 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE CHARLES E. WILSON ON THE FISCAL 
YEAR 1956 BunpcGer, Apri. 19, 1955 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, when I appeared before vour 
committee at the end of January I briefly reviewed the international situation 
as it affects our military programs and the military policies we have adopted to 
deal with the international situation as we see it. I also described to you the 
military programs we have developed to carry out these policies and discussed the 
financial implications of our fiscal year 1956 budget. At that time I mentioned 
the cost of certain new legislation which was proposed for later trahsmission. 

While the main outlines of our military programs for fiscal year 1956 remain 
the same, there have been some changes in the details of certain programs. The 
enactment of the Career Compensation Act of 1955, which was effective April 1, 
1955, will require some additional personnel funds during this fiscal vear. 

We anticipate a somewhat slower reduction in the military personnel of the 
Army than was initially estimated. It now appears that the end strength of the 
Army on June 30, 1955, may be as high as 1,125,000 rather than 1,102,000 esti- 
mated earlier. There has been an increase in the number of reenlistments in the 
Army above that originally estimated and also a somewhat higher number of new 
enlistments. It seemed advisable to permit the Army to reach the target end 
strength of 1,102,000 approximately 2 months later in order to permit a more 
orderly phasing of their personnel program. The higher rates of enlistment and 
reenlistments can be attributed to a considerable degree to the legislation enacted 
by the Congress in regard to the reenlistment bonus and the Career Compensation 
Act, and to the desire of a number of young men to enter the armed services prior 
to the termination of certain GI benefits. 

The fund request to cover these additional costs during the current fiscal year 
was transmitted to the Congress by the President on April 12, 1955, and are 
included in the second supplemental appropriations bill, 1955. They total 
$324,477,000, of which $4,320,000 is for claims, due to an increase in settlements 
not anticipated and as a result of Public Law 734 pertaining to certain foreign 
claims; $24,500,000 is for retired pay required by an increase in the number of 
retired personnel and the higher rates authorized by the Career Incentive Act of 
1955; $175,894,000 is for Army military personnel required because of additional 
military pay costs under the Career Incentive Act of 1955, increased reenlistment 
bonus payments (Public Law 506), and higher costs due to increased enlistments 
and reenlistments; $119,733,000 is for military personnel of the Air Force for 
similar reasons. 

No new appropriations are required as a result of the aforementioned request, 
and all funds are to be derived by transfer from appropriations available to the 
Department of Defense and to be designated by the Secretary of Defense with the 
approval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Another change is an increase of $100,000,000 over and above the tentative 
estimate of $1,910,000,000 for military public works shown in the President’s 
budget as “proposed for later transmission.’?’ With this increase the amount in 
the budget for critically short family housing will total $365,000,000. 

These changes, plus the funds necessary to implement the national reserve plan 
now under consideration by the Congress, will adequately provide for the military 
forces and programs which we feel at this time are necessary during the coming 
fiscal year. 

As the President indicated in his message to Congress on January 20 with respect 
to the situation then developing in the Formosan area, should any unforeseen 
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emergency arise which would require anv significant change in our military 
programs he would communicate them to the Congress. 

We keep this matter under constant review in the Department of Defense. As 
of this time I am not aware of any change in the situation which requires that we 
modify the programs originally discussed with you at the beginning of these 
hearings. 

Mr. Chairman, if it would meet with the pleasure of the committee, 
I suggested to Admiral Radford earlier this morning that the com- 
mittee might desire him to bring along one of the intelligence officers of 
the Department of Defense in order that Admiral Radford might give 
the committee some idea of what is being currently referred to in the 
newspapers as the additional buildup in the Formosa area. I thought 
that the committee might like to have this information for its consid- 
eration at this time. 

Mr. Manon. Without objection, we will hear now from your intelli- 
gence officer, Admiral Radford, or directly from you. 

Admiral Raprorp. I thought that I would do it myself. 

Mr. Anperson. This, I think, should be off the record. 

Admiral Raprorp. This should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We have spent some time listening to an intelligence 
report—or at any rate a report—in regard to the world situation, 
which has been off the record. 

You have discussed with us the current military picture, particularly 
in Asia. 

I want you to take into consideration the whole worldwide picture 
and tell us whether or not there have been any changes since you 
appeared before us several weeks ago which would cause you to change 
the recommendations which you made to the committee when you 
originally appeared in late January or early February. 

Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Mahon, I would say that nothing has 
happened since I appeared before your committee in January that 
leads me to change the recommendations made at that time. Nothing 
has happened that was not pretty well foreseen in the plans we made. 

The world situation is unstable, as everyone knows. I would not 
guarantee that 2 weeks from now I might not be back up here making 
a recommendation for a change. But on the other hand we cannot 
react to every little crisis. We do take them into account. 

We have today the strongest military forces we have ever main- 
tained in peacetime, and from a purely military standpoint I feel 
that we are ready to take care of those foreseeable actions which might 
come short of a general emergency, and we are very well prepared to 
take care of the initial stages of a general emergency. 

Mr. Manon. In your judgment the committee and the Congress 
should approve in broad outline the program which was laid out by 
the Secretary of Defense and by the President and by others and 
presented to the committee? 

Admiral Raprorp. I feel that you should; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think that any considerable reduction could 
appropriately be made in major categories of appropriation? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we have with us this morning the Chair- 
man of the committee, Mr. Cannon, and Mr. Taber, the ranking 
minority member. 

Mr. Cannon, would you like to take the witness, and then Mr. Taber. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Secretary Anderson, you have heard the discussion 
here today on and off the record. You know the type of meeting we 
are having, to get the latest word and the best evaluation we can of 
the present picture. I wish you would tell the committee whether 
or not in your opinion the military budget as submitted to the Congress 
previously for fiscal year 1956 is, in your judgment, reasonably ade- 
quate, and I wish you would give us any suggestions as to any last- 
— changes that you think ought to be made, or ought not to be 
made. 

Mr. AnpERsOoN. Mr. Chairman, I have heard the discussion this 
morning and, of course, the discussions of similar kind are held daily 
in the Department of Defense. Admiral Radford and other military 
people are in constant consultation and evaluation. 

We do believe that the program which was represented by the 
budget which is before this committee is a sound one and a reasonable 
one. We would like to say that we think it is a fairly close budget 
and one which has been well worked out or well thought out. 

I should like also to share the opinion which Admiral Radford has 
expressed, which we constantly talk about. All of us realize that we 
are living in a very fluid world, in a changing world, a world in which 
we are required daily to give constant evaluation to the new factors 
which come into being; and that if any significant circumstances 
should present themselves which in the judgment of our military 
advisers or in the judgment of the Secretary of Defense would call 
for action, we would initiate immediately communication to this 
Congress and to this committee and to those who have the responsi- 
bility for any changes which we thought were necessary in order to 
maintain a reasonable security for the country. 

Mr. Manon. Is there anything in the European picture, Mr. Sec- 
retary, in the NATO picture or the picture outside of Asia, that 
causes you or the Department of Defense to change its conclusions 
of a few weeks ago? 

Mr. AnpEerson. No, I would not think that there is anything of 
such significance in the NATO picture or European theater as to 
warrant our making recommendations for changes at this time. 
Again, I want to be clear that when I say that we have such matters 
that are changing circumstances under constant advisement that it 
is not confined to any one part of the world; it is an all-embracing 
consideration that we give to our problems in whatever area they 
may be in which the security of the United States or of our allies 
is involved. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Will the Chairman yield at that point? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. I note in the statement which Secretary 
Anderson read on behalf of Secretary Wilson this morning the con- 
cluding sentence: 

As of this time I am not aware of any change in the situation which requires 
that we modify the programs originally discussed with you at the beginning of 
these hearings. 

That is the Department position today, as I understand it. Do 
you, in your position, share that view, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. AnpeErsoNn. I do share in it, sir. 

Mr. WigeLteswortu. And do you also, Admiral Radford? 
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Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Might I follow that with a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. This can be on or off the record. I will put the 
question on the record and for the answer you may do as you wish, 

I notice on reading that carefully it says, “As of this time.’”’ What 
if any changes would be made in the event the Austrian Treaty is 
completed, which, of course, would release a considerable number of 
American troops and a rather considerable amount of military 
equipment? 

Mr. Anperson. I would say this ought to be off the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. | would like to ask one question, Mr. Chairman. 

I noticed the concluding sentence in Secretary Wilson’s statement 
and your own endorsement, Mr. Anderson, of that statement. 

Since the hearings were initiated there have been some material 
changes in world conditions. There has been this buildup of the 
Chinese Red strength along the Formosan Straits, which certainly 
was not emphasized | as being | predicted at the time we had the hearings. 

There has been a redeployment of the French forces out of France, 
forces that were committed for NATO and which are now in North 
Africa because of unrest there. 

There is the statement by General Gruenther that to bring into 
being German forces will take not 2 years after we once start—and 
we have not started—but 4 years. 

And there is certainly a lack of progress in the development of the 
new Reserve program. 

In view of all those things do you still adhere to the statement you 
made to us? 

Mr. AnpEerson. | think as of this time, yes, sir. There is and 
will be a constant reappraisal of all the factors which you have 
mentioned, Congressman Sikes, and others which we will take into 
consideration from time to time. We realize that in this kind of a 
worid you do not wed yourself to a program for any fixed period of 
time and say that there are no changes which ought to be made or 
which could be made if circumstances require. 

There will be an evaluation of all the factors involved, and if we 
should reach the conclusion that some modifications of the program 
should be made we will initiate some communications to the com- 
mittee and to the Congress. 

Mr. FLoop. Mr. Sikes, you meant to include Indochina, I am sure? 

Mr. Sixes. That is true. The situation in Indochina certainly 
is not as promising as we should like to have it. 

Admiral Radford, might I address the same question to you and 
request your answer? 

Admiral Raprorp. My own feeling, as I tried to express it, Mr. 
Sikes, is that there is nothing that has happened that was not con- 
sidered in making up this present budget. For instance, the French 
deployment of forces in North Africa was not unexpected as far as we 
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the formation of the German units—I heard General Gruenther make 
that speech here, I think he was referring to the time required for 
full implementation of the program. I personally think the Germans 
can do better. Actually the time it takes them to do this job is going 
to depend somewhat on the energy with which they tackle it. 

The situation in Formosa was certainly not unexpected as far as I 
was concerned. In view of the repeated statements by the Communist 
leaders to take Formosa, the buildup on the China.coast is a logical 
development. 

The disorder in South Vietnam is internal and was not entirely 
unexpected. 

Mr. Manon. You may want to edit your answer, but I think that 
the answer ought to be on the record. The question and answer are 
very pertinent and I think that they ought to be on the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have a question before we leave. 

Admiral Radford, in view of your more than 40 years of military 
experience, would you tell this committee, in your opinion, how ready 
we are at this time to meet any emergency? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think that I did make the statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was off the record. 

(Admiral Radford submitted the following statement later:) 

I feel as of today that we are better prepared to meet an emergency than we ever 
have been during my service in the Armed Forces. We have a flexible combination 
of land, sea, and air forces with a wide variety of weapons and capabilities, inelud- 
ing nuclear, which in my opinion is fully adequate for the security of the United 
States. We have strategic air forees and carrier task forces which are unmatched 
by any other nation. We have modern jet tactical air forces which can carry either 
high explosives or atomic bombs, depending on what the target requires. We have 
Army and Marine Corps ground forces consisting of well over a million men. 

In fact the United States forces we plan to maintain are the most powerful, 
individually by service and collectively as a team, that ovr: ation has ever under- 
taken to maintain during a period when we were not actually engaged in a shooting 
war. These forces are fully adequate to perform all essential tasks in the initial 
stages of a shooting war, global or otherwise, and they constitute an ample base 
which will permit a rapid and orderly buildup when and if that should become 
necessary. 

When I appeared before this committee early in February Mr Scrivner asked 
me to outline the reasons why I unqualifiedly supported the Defense Department 
program which the 1956 budget would make possible. I would like mv answer 
to that question to be incorporated by reference along with my answer to this 
question. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you. 

’ Mr. Forp. Mr. Sikes has brought up a point that I think is very 
important. The statement was made that the French have moved 
some of their military forces from the homeland to North Africa. It 
is my recollection that there was to be or has been, a move, perhaps of 
comparable size, of French forces that were formerly in French Indo- 
China back to the homeland. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Is that about an equal shift, one area to the other? 

Admiral Raprorp. I could not answer offhand whether it is equal, 
but I would say that the net position in Europe has improved as the 
result of redeployments from Indo-China because out there they had 
a great proportion of their regular officers and men. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral, you have talked at considerable length 
about the state of readiness of our country for an all-out emergency. 
Mr. Serivner asked you a question for the record on that which | 
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think is a legitimate question. You cannot give everything on the 
record that you have given off the record, but give enought to make the 
answer fairly responsive. 

Admiral Raprorp: My answer did stay in the record. The only 
thing that I would add to that statement that I put on the record woul 
be that it is improving; it is not only better today than it ever has 
been, but it is constantly improving as we get better equipment into 
the service. 

Mr. Manon. It could be better today than it ever has been, and it 
could be constantly improving and still not be adequate for ow 
defense—possibly. 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I was talking about a general emergency 
situation, of course, and I think that we are better prepared to meet 
that than we have ever been before. 

Mr. Manon. I think that your statement for the record is inade. 
quate if you merely say we are better prepared than we ever have been 
before and we are improving. 

A pygmy about to attack a giant might be better prepared than he 
ever was before and he might be improving every day, and he still 
might be hopelessly out of balance with respect to the adversary. 

Admiral Raprorp. I see what you mean. I think that I could 
improve that statement, and I will. I will say in my opinion it is 
adequate for the threat. I will try to make it a very clear-cut state- 
ment. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. Mr. Chairman, I think that Admiral Radford 
has already testified on the record that the program, in his judgment, 
is fully adequate to meet the initial stages of any major or minor war, 
and that it also affords the opportunity for a rapid buildup when and 
insofar as may be necessary. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would like to have the opportunity to write it 
out. I will try to make it very plain. 

Mr. Dzanr. I have listened with a great deal of appreciation to 
what Admiral Radford has said. You read constantly in the paper 
about the split decisions in the Joint Chiefs. I would assume this 
morning that you are speaking as the representative of all the services. 

Admiral Raprorp. Do you mean when I said that there was a 
difference of opinion? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

Admiral Raprorp. I was, and I do not think that is an abnormal 
condition. That has always been the case. I have always said that 
when everybody agrees on everything, then I will get worried. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Due to the inquiries and the statements that have 
been made in this morning’s session, I would like to direct the following 
question to both you, Mr. Secretary, and you, Admiral Radford: 

Has anything at all occurred wherein at this time you would feel 
justified in removing the requested Forrestal type of carrier that 1s 
presently before the committee? 

Mr. ANpERSON. No, sir. 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I believe that every member of the subcommittee 
has been present this morning and every member has participated in 
the proceedings. I think that is a good thing. 

Mr. Secretary. I want to thank you and Admiral Radford for your 
appearance here and we shall depend upon your following throug) 
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with vour statement, and if there is a change in the situation which 
requires, in your opinion, action by the Congress, we will be advised 
in order to be able to make a proper presentation of this bill to the 
House of Representatives sometime in May of this year. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Mr. ANpERSON. We will do that; yes. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 

This hearing is concluded. 


WEDNESDAY, AprIL 20, 1955. 
Atr RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMAND 


WITNESS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. We 
will resume our hearings. 

This morning we are going to hear from some nondepartmental 
witnesses, 

We are honored to have with us morning J. Glenn Beall, of Maryland. 
Senator, we would be delighted to hear from you on any subject you 
want to present. 

Senator Beaty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We are very much 
concerned in Maryland over this proposed suggestion of moving the 
Air Research and Development Command from Baltimore to Dayton, 
Ohio. 

I understand the request has not come in here yet for money, but 
Secretary Talbott has said, since this is Research and Development 
of the Air Force, that he is going to ask that this be moved from 
Baltimore to Dayton, Ohio, and he wants to consolidate the Air Re- 
search and Development Command under the Air Force. It has been 
a separate department up to now and is right now, but he proposes to 
bring it all under the Air Force. 

There has been a committee studying this. I understand they have 
not gotten the statements from the members of the President’s com- 
mittee, but a number of scientists have opposed the consolidation. 

If I may I should like to read this statement for the record. It is 
only a short statement. 

The air research and development command was moved from 
Dayton’s Wright-Patterson Field and established in Baltimore after 
a top level advisory committee under General Doolittle made a 
thorough study of the situation. One of the reasons Baltimore was 
selected was its proximity to Washington and United States Air 
Force Headquarters. It would appear that this reason is just as 
important today as it was in 1951, 

Secretary Talbott has said that the move is for reasons of economy 
and that the decision was made after ‘‘an independent study and review 
by a firm of industrial engineers.”’ 

We have not had a study made by a firm of industrial engineers, 
but let us see how economically feasible it would be. 
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Wright-Patterson Field, Headquarters of the Air Materiel Com. 
mand and also the Wright Air Development Center—an ARDC 
facility—is understood to be overcrowded and it is generally agreed 
that. there are no existing facilities available to house ARDC head. 
quarters. It is understood that the Government owns considerable 
land near the field on which buildings could be erected at a cost of 
somewhere between 6 and 10 million dollars. Is this economically 
feasible? 

Over 800 civilian employees are currently employed by the head- 
quarters in Baltimore. Secretary Talbott has advised us that between 
600 and 800 civilian employees would have to move to Dayton if the 
transfer became effective. If Baltimore’s experience with the loss 
of the Signal Corps depot to Tobyhanna, Pa., is a criterion, the bulk 
of the civilian personnel would not go along with the move. This 
being the case, the Air Force and the Government would lose their 
valuable experience and training. In addition, the Dayton labor 
pool for civilian clerical workers is reported to be ‘virtually ‘exhausted, 
It would be very difficult to secure replacements for civilian employees 
who have established homes in Baltimore and would not transfer to 
Dayton. 

Is this economically feasible? 

In my opinion, none of these reasons are. It would be much simpler 
and, in fact, good business for the Air Force if the Air Force Research 
Development Command were set up as a separate agency in Baltimore. 

We have the facilities. We have the civilian personnel with homes 
and schools to accommodate them. If expansion is needed, Baltimore 
interests have offered to construct a headquarters building under a 
lease agreement, with payments not out of line with current rentals 
in the general vicinity of Friendship Airport. 

At the very least, I recommend that the Air Force set up another 
group, similar to the the Doolittle Commission, to determine if this 
proposed move is practicable, economically feasible, and in the best 
interests of our country. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Con- 
mittee. 

I should like to suggest to you that when this request comes in, as 
it is coming, that you ask for a restudy of this whole thing before you 
appropriate any money. 

Mr. WiccLesworts. When is it coming in? 

Senator Beaui. I do not know. That is a question. I think your 
clerk could probably answer that better than I could, but I under- 
stand it is a question of whether they actually need any money. 
When they come before the Appropriations Committee I should like 
for you to ask whether they intend to use any of their money that 
they have had appropriated for this move. They may just take the 
money out of the general funds. That I understand they can do. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know what the proposed timetable is? 

Senator Breau. 1956. 

Mr. Manon. Calendar year? 

Senator Brau. Yes, sir. They expect to begin to move within the 
next year after this budget period. 

Mr. Forp. What kind of facilities do they now occupy, Senator? 

Senator Beaty. They have large buildings there. Back of the 
whole thing is the Research and Development of the Air Force. The 
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reason it was separated a great many years ago was because the high 
command was interested more in developing the Air Force than in the 
Research Department. So some of the scientists have said they 
opposed consolidation. I am sorry I do not have the letters or state- 
ments from the scientists, for I wanted to show them to you. They 
sav if this goes back under the Air Force command then the Research 
and Development will suffer from it because it will not be given the 
attention it should have. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know how many people, military and civilian, 
are employed in the Baltimore area on this service? 

Senator Beaty. About 2,800 altogether, with 2,000 military. 

Mr. Manon. It would be a serious blow to Baltimore to have that 
many people move out? 

Senator BEALL. Yes, sir; it would be a serious blow to Baltimore. 
Also, we have one of the most modern airports in the country at 
Friendship. The facilities there could be used if the Air Force ever 
wanted them for experimental purposes. That could be worked out. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. We will inquire fully into this situation. The 
issue as presented by you is not before the Committee in a sharp 
conclusive way, as you know. 

Senator Beauty. That is right, Mr. Chairman. It is not before 
you. It may come in. I do not know whether they are even going 
toask you for it. I would appreciate it if you would inquire when the 
Air Force comes in if they intend to use any of that money to move 
the research and development group. 

Mr. Manon. Upon your request we will secure from the Air Force 
information with regard to the whole matter and undertake to do 

whatever is proper with regard to the situation. 

Senator BEALL. That is the whole purpose of my being here. 
Being forewarned is being forearmed. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 

Senator Beaty. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


WepNEsDAY, APRIL 20, 1955. 


Sirk Cartripce CiLotra INpustry COMMITTEE 


WITNESS 


HIRAM T. NONES, MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTATIVE, WOOLART 
MILLS, INC., REPRESENTING THE SILK CARTRIDGE CLOTH 
INDUSTRY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Manon. We have with us this morning Mr. Hiram T. Nones. 
You had indicated, Mr. Nones, that you desired to appear before the 
committee. We would be pleased to receive a statement from you. 

Mr. Nongs. That is right. I have a short statement here. | 
would like to read it. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my name is 
Hiram T. Nones, residing in Chevy Chase, D. C. I am a manu- 
facturer’s representative employed on salary by the Woolart Mills, 
Inc., Ludlow, Vt., yarn spinners and weavers of silk cartridge cloth 
for ordnance powder bags. I am appearing also on behalf of the Silk 
Cartridge Cloth Industry Committee as a whole at iis request. This 
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segment of the vast textile industry of the United States, although 
relatively small is nonetheless of strategic importance as its name 
implies. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Mr. Nones, is it section 733 you are inter- 
ested in? 

Mr. Nonegs. That is right. The so-called Berry amendment. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

Mr. Nones. This industrv consists of some six spinners of silk 
waste yarns located in the States of Vermont, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, and New York. There are several weavers 
of the cartridge cloth located in the States of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Vermont, and North Carolina that are regular 
bidders on contracts for the ordnance requirements. In addition 
there are several importers and dealers in silk waste who supply the 
raw material. This silk waste is designated as strategic and critical 
material and therefore is an item in the national stockpile for war 
emergency. 

Normally the domestic industry, described above, is capable of 
spinning the necessary yarn to supply ordnance contracts for cloth. 
Following the outbreak of the Korean conflict, however, the ordnance 
requirements mounted sharply so that it was necessary for weavers 
to import some varns to supplement the domestic production. That 
extraordinary demand no longer exists but it nevertheless appears 
that foreign spinners endeavor to preempt what modest amounts of 
yarn are at present needed. This militates against the domestic 
spinning mills and replaces the imports of a like amount of crude silk 
waste and noils to the detriment of the dealers thereof. 

As an example the statistics on spun silk yarn singles not bleached, 
dyed, or colored from the United States imports for consumption 
dutiable under statistical class 3705.190 (par. 1202) at 25 percent 
ad valorem, show that in 1950 the imports from Italy were only 287 
pounds; in 1951, 1,799 pounds; in 1952, 288,463 pounds; and in 1953, 
922,453 pounds. This phenomenal growth since the imposition of 
the Department of Treasury embargo on Red Chinese silk material 
is likewise paralleled by statistics of the Italian foreign trade, item 
2274, which shows imports into Italy of Chioese silk wastes growing 
(in round figures) from 17,000 kilograms in 1948 to 56,000 in 1949, 
228,000 in 1950, 394,000 in 1951, 103,000 in 1952, and 45 54, 000 in 1953. 
In the latter year Italy also imported an additional 207,000 kilograms 
from the U.S. 5. R. as against none in 4 out of the 5 previous years. 
A kilogram is 2% pounds. These data clearly indicate that Red 
Chinese silk wastes are being channeled into yarn production in 
Italy for reexport into the United States in a manner and form that 
avoids the United States Department of Treasury foreign assets 
control embargo restrictions on Chinese materials. This situation 
acts as a punch below the belt for the domestic spinner and dealer 
in that we are embargoed in the use of cheap Chinese silk and there- 
fore unable to compete with that Communist material slipped into 
our country in yara form. 

What our industry respectfully requests of the committee in its 
recommendation to the Congress is simple, effective, and would 
achieve our aims. That is to insert twice the word “silk’’ imto the 
so-called Berry amendment section which goes into each annual 
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' Defense Department appropriation bill, the word “‘silk’”’ to follow 
just after the word “cotton,” and preceded by a comma. 

The current Appropriation Act of 1955 is Public Law 458, 83d 
Congress, chapter 432, 2d session. The section referred to appears 
therein as 733. 

We appeal to you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcom- 
mittee, to unanimously, if possible, recommend that the Congress 
take this action to assure our spinning base for any war emergency. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. In words of one syllable how is the domestic spinning 
industry being injured? In other words, recapitulate what you have 
said. 

Mr. Nones. It is injured in this way: The cost of the raw material 
to the Italian spinner is so low, since he uses Chinese materials, which 
we are unable to get due to the embargo on imports into United 
States of Red Chinese materials. 

Mr. Manon. He gets the raw silk material from Communist 
China? 

Mr. Nones. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Where do you get yours? 

Mr. Nonss. From Japan. 

Mr. Manon. And it is cheaper from China than it is from Japan; 
is that the point? 

Mr. Nones. Not quite. The Chinese produce silk waste and we 
are embargoed here in this country against its importation, but 
Italy is not. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Nongs. Therefore they have a tremendous advantage. They 
quote such low prices on the yarn that we are unable to meet that 
competition. We consider it unfair competition. 

Mr. Scrivner. What stops you from getting the Italian yarn? 

Mr. Nongs. The Treasury embargo—oh, the Italian yarn? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Nonss. Well, it is sold here in the country and the regular 
spinners of this yarn in this country consider it an unfair competition, 
for one thing. 

Mr. Manon. But you did not answer the question, as I see it. 
Mr. Serivner asked you why you could not, after this stuff comes from 
Communist China to Italy, without infringing upon our regulations 
and laws, acquire it from Italy, though you cannot acquire it directly 
from China. Is that the question? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Nonsgs. It is possible to do that, but that would mean the end 
of the domestic spinning of this particular type of yarn. 

Mr. Scrivner. You may have something to sell, but you have not 
sold it. What youvare talking about is that your group gets the raw 
material from Japan and you spin it into yarn over here? 

Mr. Nongs. That is correct. 

Mr. ScrivnER. What you are complaining about is the fact that 
Italy gets the raw material from Red China and then at a low wage 
rate in Italy spins the yarn and then sends the yarn over here? 

Mr. Nonss. That is right, and they can get it in under our embargo 
because it is in the form of yarn. 
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Mr. Manon. But they could not get it in from Italy if it were not 
in the form of yarn? 

Mr. Nongs. That is correct. It would still be Chinese waste. 

Mr. Manon. What is the volume of silk yarn we are talking about 
here in terms of money and in terms of quantity or otherwise? 

Mr. Nonzs. Well, the figures are in the statement there. It runs 
into a few million pounds a year. It is a small business as textiles 
go as a whole, but it is very important to this handful of spinning 
mills which specialize in that particular type of yarn, as well as the 
importers and dealers in silk waste. . 

Mr. Manon. How many mills are involved, and how many em- 
ployees are involved? 

Mr. Nones. There are about six spinning mills. None of them 
have as many as 500 employees. They are all in the category of 
small business. 

Mr. Manon. How small? 

Mr. Noners. Well, from 50 to 200 employees, perhaps. 

Mr. Manon. Do they use all these employees exclusively for this 
type of work to which you are referring? 

Mr. Nonss. Most of the spinners in this particular line specialize 
in this yarn. They want to stay on that line and not divert to some 
other business. It is a difficult thing to change from one fiber to 
another. The only other fiber they could spin on the same machinery 
would be wool. It is a wool system which spins, instead of wool, 
silk waste. The adjustment of the machinery is fixed so that if they 
had to divert to some other material, like wool, they would have to 
change the machinery. Then if they got another Government con- 
tract they would have to change back again, and that is very difficult. 
The help loses the know-how. 

Mr. Manon. The word “silk”? does not now appear in the section 
of the law to which you refer? 

Mr. Nonss. That is right; only cotton and wool appear there now. 

Mr. Manon. These mills are still running, as I understand it? 

Mr. Nones. Some have closed. 

Mr. Manon. They have been running under existing law. Is 
there any reason to believe that they will not continue to run? 

Mr. Noness. In the latter part of last year about three of them 
shut down. 

Mr. WicGLeswortuH. 1954? 

Mr. Nones. 1954; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What was the reason? 

Mr. Scrivner. What was that? 

Mr. Nonzrs. They could not get business in competition with this 
Italian yarn. The Ordnance Department, however, was still buying 
some cloth. 

Mr. Manon. From the New England mills? 

Mr. Nonss. They were buying from the weavers who were using 
Italian yarn. 

Mr. Manon. Italy produces raw silk on its own, does it not? 

Mr. Nones. Yes, but the figures we show here in the statement are 
their imports from China. 

Mr. Manon. What percentage of the silk in any form in Italy is of 
Chinese import, and what is the domestic production? 
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Mr. Nones. Offhand I could not say for sure, but I think the 
Chinese waste predominates. That could, of course, be looked up. 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean by the “‘waste?”’ 

Mr. Nongs. It is a fiber which is incidental to the production of 
commercial raw silk which is not usable as raw silk, which is a con- 
tinuous strand of silk for high-class merchandise. ‘The waste, how- 
ever, is ideally suited for powder bags, and has been used by the Army 
and Navy Ordnance for the best part of a century. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know how much money our Government 
spends on these powder bags? Approximately how much money is 
involved in this business? 

Mr. Nones. You mean at the present time? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, at the present time, not during a war. 

Mr. Nonss. I would say in the last 12 consecutive months they 
have purchased something like 1% to 2 million yards. 

Mr. Manon. How much would that be in dollars? 

Mr. Nones. $1 to $2 million, or perhaps a little more. Some of 
the heavyweight fabrics, such as are used in the atomic cannon, cost 
over $2 a yard. 

Mr. Manon. But that is the exception rather than the rule? 

Mr. Nones. That is right. The larger amount is used in the 105 
millimeter howitzer, and that cloth is roughly 60 cents a yard. 

Mr. Manon. With whom have you been negotiating in the Depart- 
ment of Defense or in the Government otherwise with respect to some 
remedy for the situation which you have outlined? 

Mr. Nonzs. The committee appeared before the Assistant Secretary 
of the Army back in February. 

Mr. Manon. Which one? 

Mr. Nones. That was Mr. Higgins. We also sent a telegram around 
the same time to the President for some action for the relief of the 
industry. 

Mr. Manon. Does the President under the reciprocal trade program 
have authority to grant the relief which you suggest? 

Mr. Nones. The purchases are at present made under the provi- 
sions of the Buy American Act. As you may know, recently the 
amount of protection in the Buy American Act has been reduced con- 
siderably. It is now only a 6-percent margin. 

Mr. Hanon. Since you represent these people you undoubtedly have 
made a study of the whole question. My point is: Is there any pro- 
vision in existing law in the reciprocal trade program or otherwise 
whereby this relief could be granted? 

Mr. Nones. Not in the regular course of business; no, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What did you get in touch with the President about? 
Did you want him to submit legislation or to act with the authority 
which he now has? 

Mr. Nongs. Well, perhaps to influence the Department of the 
Army in its awarding of contracts to take into consideration the 
strategic importance of these spinners in case of emergency, because 
if they go out of business there will not be anybody to spin up what 
material is in the stockpile. 

_ Mr. Manon. The yarn is made in Italy and used here? It is woven 
into cloth here? 

Mr. Nonzs. That is right. 
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Mr. Manon. The bags are made here? 

Mr. Nonzgs. That is right. 

Mr. Wiac.eswortuH. When did you first feel this Italian competi- 
tion? 

Mr. Nones. Ever since the slackening of contracts following the 
Korean demand. 

Mr. WigG.eswortH. When was that? 

Mr. Nongs. 1954, perhaps. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. Immediately prior to 1954 how much had you 
been furnishing the Government for national defense purposes? 

Mr. Nonzs. My recollection is that between 1949 and 1953 the 
contracts amounted to roughly 12 million yards. 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. That was during the period of the war. 

Mr. Nonss. That is right. 

Mr. Wiee.Leswortu. Getting away from that, immediately prior 
to the time when you began to feel this competition, what were you 
furnishing the Government? 

Mr. Nones. On every contract since the war period up to 1953 
domestic spun silk yarn. 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. What was the total you were furnishing 
Uncle Sam for national defense purposes immediately before this 
competition came into the picture in 1954? 

Mr. Nongs. Well, the competition was there during the Korean 
demand, but we did actually need some imports to supplement the 
sharp demands from the Ordnance Department. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Were they not underselling you all through 
that period? 

Mr. Nonegs. Well, the competition was very keen; yes. However, 
it was not as keen as it has been in the past year. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Why? 

Mr. Nones. Because the Italians, as shown by these statistics, 
were building up in tremendous quantities in their imports from Red 
China of silk wastes. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. They have built those up since the Korean 
period? 

Mr. Nones. Yes. They, of course, thought that they could con- 
tinue getting that business. 

Mr. Manon. What duty, if any, is required on this yarn that 
comes in from Italy? 

Mr. Nones. The normal duty is 25 percent ad valorem. If the 
contract is awarded to a bidder who bids on foreign yarn, the Army, 
of course, does take into consideration the duty-paid basis under the 
Buy American Act. However, after the contract is placed on the 
basis of foreign yarn, then the Ordnance bureaus can and do turn 
around and issue a certificate of necessity which sets aside the duty. 
So that is another, you might say, invisible handicap to domestic 
spinners, because bidders who use foreign yarn are fairly certain that 
they are going to get a free import treatment on the yarn, and there- 
fore, they can afford to bid even closer than they would if they had to 
pay the duty. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Could you give us the total figures for these 
6 mills, the total volume? 

Mr. Nongs. I do not have it with me, sir. 
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Mr. WieeLeswortH. Have you a figure for the total they furnished 
Uncle Sam for national defense purposes? 

Mr. Nongs. For what period would that be? 

Mr. WieeteswortH. During the year 1953, we will say. 

Mr. Nonegs. Calendar year or fiscal year? 

Mr. Wiea@LteswortH. Whichever you have, 1953 or 1954. 

Mr. Nonezs. That is the total yarn produced? 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. You do not have that? 

Mr. Nonss. Supplied by the domestic manufacturers? 

Mr. WiaaiteswortuH. Yes; but I understood you to say there were 
six mills. 

Mr. Nongs. Six mills; yes. 

Mr. Wiaa@LeswortH. You do not have that figure? 

Mr. ScrivNER. Just a minute. I think Mr. Wigglesworth has the 
same question in his mind that I had. 

First, what is your total volume of yarn output of the mills you are 
talking about? Second, what percentage of that volume goes into 
military production? 

Mr. WiaGLteswortH. And third, how much has the reduction been 
as a result of the closing of these 3 mills 2 or 3 months ago? 

Mr. Nonzs. The United States imports as indicated in this state- 
ment are a fairly good check on the replacement of domestic yarn. 
As a matter of fact, it is an absolute check on the replacement. 

Mr. WiagGieswortnH. That does not answer any one of the three 
questions specifically. 

Mr. Nonss. In 1953 our imports of this particular yarn—— 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. We are talking about volume of production. 

Mr. Nonzs. Well, in 1953, imports from Italy were 922,000 pounds. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. Is that the total the mills produced? 

Mr. Nonzs. No; this is imports from Italy only 

Mr. WicGLteswortn. I am talking about production, Mr. Nones. 
Have you any figures on the volume of production? 

Mr. Nonzs. No. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. Or how much you sold Uncle Sam at that 
time and how much that has been reduced by the unfortunate closing 
of the three mills, 2 or 3 months ago? 

Mr. Nongs. No;I do not have that figure. 

But when you notice, for instance, that in 1951 our imports were 
less than 2,000 pounds and in 1953, just a few years later, they are 
922,000 pounds of Italian yarn 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. That includes the Korean war picture; does 
it not? 

Mr. Nongs. Yes. The Korean demand started to fall off in 1952 
and 1953. 

Mr. Wiaatesworru. I was trying to get a picture also after the 
Korean war effort. ; 

_Mr. Nonzs. Well, I do not have the total production of the 
six mills. 

Mr. Wiaateswortu. Nor the volume of their sales to Uncle Sam 
for national-defense purposes? 

Mr. Nongs. No. But if the committee wants that, I could get it. 

Mr. WiaeaLeswortu. Nor the volume represented by the three mills 
that closed? 
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Mr. Nones. I think it could be obtained. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. I would think you could obtain it very 
readily, and I would suggest that you obtain it, if possible, and let the 
clerk have the information. 

Mr. Nongs. I will see if I can get that for the committee. 

(The following information was supplied to the committee:) 


In reply to the questions of the Congressman from Massachusetts, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, I have obtained estimates of the industry committees as follows: 


1 


The spinning capacity of 5 mills in New England (and with 2 discontinued) was: 
1953, 4,600,000 pounds; 1954, 2,800,000 pounds (2 mills discontinued). 

The approximate amount of cloth purchased by Ordnance and arsenals is esti- 
mated as: 1953, 7 million square yards (3 million pounds of yarn, estimated 
weight) ; 1954, 2 million square yards (600,000 pounds of yarn, estimated weight). 

The total United States imports of spun silk yarns suitable for cartridge cloth 
were as follows: 1953 from all countries, 1,750,000 pounds (from Italy, 922,453 
pounds) ; 1954 from all countries, 175,000 pounds (from Italy, 98,773 pounds). 

There is an invitation to quote on cartridge cloth opening, Wednesday, April 
27, 1955, on the following: 

Class E cloth up to 900,000 square yards; class D, 285,000 square yards; and 
class C, 80,000 square yards, all of which is expected to be awarded on the basis 
of foreign yarns. 

Mr. Manon. Any further questions? 

Mr. Scrivner. How much are you closing down due to the fact 
that there is a considerable backlog of this material which was built 
up by reason of the Korean demand? 

Mr. Nones. The contracts, of course, were not as numerous. 

Mr. Scrivner. You did have a pretty big backlog of material; 
did you not? 

Mr. Nones. I doubt that. Because, you see, as you probably 
know, towards the end ammunition was so short over there they 
were rationing it. 

Mr. Scrivner. You had better strike that, because they never 
rationed ammunition at any time. 

Mr. Nongs. I thought Senator Smith’s report indicated that. 

Mr. Scrivner. You had better leave that up to the report. That 
is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WieeieswortH. Do you think that other mills are in danger 
of closing down if some relief is not given? 

Mr. Nonss. Oh, ves. The present mills that are running on some 
current contracts, if the new contracts that come on permit the use 
of this imported yarn, will undoubtedly close down, because the 
competition is so unbalanced. 

Mr. WieGieswortH. What happened in your approach to the 
Assistant Secretary of the Army? 

Mr. Nones. Pardon me at this point, please. One of the largest 
mills in the State of Massachusetts specializing in this cartridge cloth 
shut down in 1954 and went out of business. That was the Paul 
Whitin Manufacturing Co., who, during the Korean demand, supplied 
the Ordnance Department with something like 5 million yards. 

Mr. Manon. What did they do before the Korean war? 

Mr. Nonus. General textile business. 

Mr. Manon. They were not doing that particular type of business? 

Mr. Nonzs. No. ; 

Mr. Manon. This business sprang into existence by reason of the 
Korean war? 

Mr. Nonss. It did in that particular mill. 
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Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Nones. However, they made other Government cloth in that 
mill. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did they close down the entire plant, or just the 
silk end? 

Mr. Nonegs. They closed down the plant and sold the machinery. 
I think that mill was in business something like 80 years, the Paul 
Whitin Manufacturing Co. in Northbridge, Mass. 

Mr. Manon. You would not indicate that this silk yarn problem 
is the complete reason? 

Mr. Nongs. The president of the mill at the time of the close-down 
made a newspaper statement to that effect. 

Mr. Manon. It must have been in a pretty bad way otherwise, or 
it would not have closed down. 

Mr. Nongs. All the New England mills are in a pretty ticklish 
shape. They need all the business they can get of special types like 
this. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. I can understand. 

Mr. Nongs. Which does not compete with the South, for instance. 

Mr. Manon. If we do what you are requesting will be thereby to 
some extent discommode or injure the weaving mills plants? 

Mr. Nongs. No, because the domestic spinners can take care of any 
normal demand of the Ordnance Department contracts. Now, during 
World War II the demand was so large then that there was something 
like 20 or 30 mills that were forced into this business by the WPB in 
order to take care of war requirements. However, they had no desire 
to stay in the business after World War II. Only the ones referred 
to here in this statement stayed in the business, because they special- 
ized in it. 

Mr. Wiaa.esworth. If this step you recommend is taken, what 
would its effect be, in your opinion? Would it preserve the three 
mills that are now functioning? 

Mr. Nonss. Oh, yes. It will give the other three a chance to come 
back into the picture 

Mr. Wiae.eswortsH. There is a normal demand for national 
defense purposes equal to the output of those six mills; is that correct? 

Mr. Nones. That is right. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Any further questions, gentlemen? Thank you very 
much, Mr. Nones. 

Mr. Nonss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 


Wepnespay, Apri 20, 1955. 


Reserve Orricers’ ASSOCIATION 


WITNESS 


COL. J. M. CHAMBERS, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, RESERVE 
OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Manon. We have with us this morning a representative of the 
Reserve Officers’ Association. I believe Colonel Boyer was scheduled 
to appear, but the witness before us has come as a substitute. Will 
you identify yourself, please. 
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Colonel CoamsBers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Col. J. M. 
Chambers, the assistant executive director of the Reserve Officers’ 
Association. Colonel Boyer at the moment is with the House Armed 
Services Committee, Mr. Chairman, and regrets that he cannot make 
the statement we would care to make. 

In the interest of time, sir, I would be just as willing to insert in the 
record the statement which you have here, and perhaps make two 
comments, if I may, on that statement. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, as usual, the Reserve Officers’ Association appreciates your 
courtesy in permitting us to appear here in support of the appropriations for the 
Reserves of the several services as contained within the bill you are now 
considering. 

It is gratifying to note that the Department of Defense has recommended 
additional funds for the reserves of all services. We have recently taken an 
active part in developing the so-called National Reserve plan. We believe that 
legislation establishes a framework on which can be developed a worthwhile and 
ready Reserve. However, that plan would be without meaning unless the 
Congress supports it through the necessary appropriations. 

We see in the actions that are being taken in the Congress, both in the Armed 
Services Committee and in the Appropriations Committee, a recognition of the 
need for a larger and better-trained Reserve. It is our firm belief that the ulti- 
mate security of our country may well rest on the training and readiness of our 
Reserve. Furthermore, the only hope we see for substantial savings in our 
overa!] military expenditures is in developing such a Reserve as would safely 
permit a corresponding reduction in the size of our active forces. It is well 
recognized that the cost of maintaining a reservist is only a fraction of that 
required to maintain his counterpart on continuous active duty. 

It is our understanding that the bill before us establishes end strength figures 
for fiscal year 1956 in the various services as follows: 

Officers and men 
Army Reserve 
Army National Guard 
SR TN 22 hE a rt tlh a a eis ans bem gna fh elem eee. 
Marine Corps Reserve 
Air Force Reserve 
Air National Guard 


These goals for 1956 will take us only a part of the way in developing the 
Reserve which our security demands. They do, however, represent a substantial 
step forward under the present laws governing the Reserves. If the Congress, 
in its wisdom enacts the National Reserve plan then these appropriations will 
be inadequate and may have to be augmented. 

Along with these projected increases in personnel there must be an active pro- 
gram for the acquisition of armories and the furnishing of necessary supplies and 
equipment. It is our understanding that these related programs will be pushed 
vigorously during the next fiscal year. 

It is the belief of our association that by the end of fiscal year 1957 we must 
have, in being, at least 1,500,000 of our total Ready Reserve. These units and 
men must be equipped and receiving such training as to make them immediately 
available. The remainder of the Ready Reserve should, in fact, be made ready 
as soon thereafter as possible. 

It is hoped that this committee and the Congress will insist that, wherever 
practicable, the armories and storage facilities for units in our urban areas be 
located outside or on the periphery of our cities. To place them within the hearts 
of our major cities is to invite destruction if these cities come under atomic attack. 

With these considerations in mind, our association endorses and supports the 
appropriations which you are now considering. We are certain that this com- 
mittee will continue in the future as it has in the past to provide the means of 
building up our necessary Reserve forces. 

Thank you. 
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Colonel CuamsBers. We have been working very closely with the 
House Armed Services Committee and the Department of Defense 
in the preparation of the so-called new Reserve plan. We are well 
aware that that plan, to be meaningful, must be supported by appro- 
priations. Not only is the pay of personnel and the training of the 
people in the Reserve program involved, but also the armories and 
facilities that will be necessary to house them and store their equip- 
ment. 

It is our understanding that authorizing legislation has just been 
reported out of the House committee to extend the authorities con- 
tained in the Armory Construction Act of 1950. It is our sincere 
hope that funds will continue to be made available. I believe the 
Congress has made funds available in the past for the construction 
program. I do not know whether they have been expended or obli- 
gated by the Department of Defense commensurate with the size of 
the construction program that this Reserve plan will require. 

The second thing, sir, I would like to direct your attention to, is 
one factor which we believe should be considered in the construction 
of these armories and the location of the facilities. We would like to 
call the attention of the committee to the fact that we think that for 
the armories and facilities for Reserves in the urban areas there should 
be some requirement on the part of Congress that wherever practicable 
they locate those armories on the periphery or outside of the possible 
heavy damage areas of these major cities in the event we should ever 
come under attack. 

With those two points, sir, I have no further comments to make. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which side of the city are you going to put them on? 

Colonel Cuampers. Well, there have been standards developed. 
I do not know how good those standards are. Certainly we know this 
business of putting armories or any critical facility in the hearts of 
cities is something we have to pay attention to. 

Mr. Scrivner. A bomb is just as apt to be hit on the outskirts as 
it is in the center of town. Why do you not take the logical approach, 
to the effect that by providing these facilities in the outskirts you 
are able to get your ground for a great deal less money and have more 
room for operations, and perhaps some expansion? 

Colonel Cuamsers. I would think, sir, those objectives and reasons 
would probably be as compelling as the one I suggested and would 
accomplish the same purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. To me it would be more so. You cannot predict 
and I cannot predict what are going to be targets. If the cities are 
selected as targets, you cannot tell me where ground zero is going to 
be, or anything else, can you? If you move around you are just as 
apt to move it right into the center of the impact as you are to move it 
away. 

Mr. Miuuer. On the other hand, if it gets to the point of bombing, 
an armory facility does not amount to too much, anyway. Is it not 
the main function to have it convenient for your personnel to report 
for drill? It seems to me the primary need is to get them located 
where you have adequate facilities and at the smae time where most 
of the people can get there in a reasonable time. 

Mr. Scrivner. For convenience. 
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Colonel CuamBers. The armory would serve no useful purpose, 
Mr. Congressman, after attack, except in my opinion as a rallying 
point to which the reservists who survived the attack could go, where 
they would have available some of the equipment which they probably 
would be using. 

Mr. Chairman, if ] seem to be belaboring a point that may be a 
little foreign to the Reserve problem I suspect, sir, I am a little too 
deeply tarred with this civil defense brush. 

Speaking to the point as to where the bombs will drop, sir, no one 
knows that; that is true. We assume that the aiming point will be 
at places where you find people, industry, and: great concentrations. 
I suspect the more we disperse the targets the more difficult we make 
their problem. 

Also, as a reservist of many years who has had to keep a company 
on the line, I recognize the point that armories to be useful for training 
purposes do need to be located where people can get to them easily 
and practically. On the other hand, this point is limited to those in 
the urban areas. Generally speaking, the men come from all over 
the urban areas and they have to use public transportation or drive 
their cars to get there. An armory on the periphery of a city might 
be very accessible. 

There is one other point. As time goes on I suspect that Reserve 
training of the future may go more toward the weekend drills, rather 
than the night drills, and on the periphery it would lend itself more 
easily to weekend drills, rather than being in the heart of the city. 

I did not intend to push that so. 

Mr. Manon. If there are no further questions we thank you, 
Colonel Chambers, and we will give these matters our very careful 
consideration. 

Colonel Cuampers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. We are glad to have had you with us. 


WepDNEsDAY, Aprit 20, 1955. 


INVENTOR COMPENSATION PROGRAM 


WITNESS 
M. A. STERNER, FOREST HILLS, N. Y. 


Mr. SterNeR. My name is M. A. Sterner of Forest Hills, N. Y. I 
am an inventor, and writer of the inventor compensation program 
of products used for defense—urging an amendment to the defense 
appropriation bill. 

Privilege of reading a prepared statement is requested with per- 
mission to put it in the record. Only parts of the statement will be 
read. 

(The statement is as follows: ) 


INVENTOR COMPENSATION PROGRAM 


Good for the country 


(a) Will produce more fresh new ideas from more independent inventors. 
United States lost 40 percent of inventors (patents) during the last 35 years, due 
to nonpayment. Probably lost 95 percent of independent defense inventors due 
to nonpayment of 99 percent. 
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(b) To help replace large numbers of men on the battlefields. Also more lives 
saved in battle through maximum use of ideas with minimum time lost in develop- 
ment. Essential according to President’s state of the Union message to use full 
potential of scientific and inventive men with less lead-time loss. 

(c) Idea advantage to overcome number and ideas of 800 million Communists. 
Korea was a war college for Communists in strategy and tactics. Russia gradu- 
ated 24% times as many-scientists and engineers in 1954 as the United States. 
Russia has German inventors of peak know-how and efficiency. ‘‘Quality of 
Russia’s hydrogen bomb highly disturbing to United States scientists.’”” Never 
in recent history has America faced a combination of great numerical superiority, 
military knowledge, and top inventors. 

(d) New ideas like this stir enthusiasm of people more than any other force. 
Idea of Christianity remade men’s minds to total 700 million in 1,900 vears. 
Communists’ brotherhood of man idea controls 800 million in 37 years, with help 
of advanced communications and power gained by a few. 

(e) The independent inventor made America technologically great. This pro- 
gram returns the United States to its earlier eager strides released by America’s 
freedom, recognition, and rewards by incenti’e. 

(f) In terms of taxes saved to the purlic, 1,000 men saved in battle through new 
and different medical supplies, saves $30 million in training costs alone. $39 
billion—equal to 1 vear’s defense budget saved, by preventing death and crippling 
casualties to 1,300,000 men, which is conservatively possible when United States 
will have an estimated 20 million casualties in first days of atomic warfare, not 
including our allies which United States trains. 

(g) Inventions when paid for are not an expense. They save $1 million value 
for $2,500 in royalty cost. ‘‘Incaleulable savings in lives and money,” says the 
Department of Commerce National Inventors Council. 

(hk) Inventor encouragement through a fair chance will save the Nation itself. 
Johansson, a laborer, made mass production of munitions possible to win World 
War II by his precision gages. America’s production won the war based on a 
fresh new idea of this workingman. FEricsson by inventing the Monitor contrib- 
uted greatly toward winning the war for the North against the South’s secret 
weapon, the Merrimac. One inventor—one man alone can win a war for his 
country by providing a new and different surprise that is the narrow margin 
needed for victory. 

(7) More businesslike, sound, honest administration of inventor procurement. 
Procurement officers have been given the job to buy, not to steal. They will buy 
inventions like they buy coal, and services; with the exception that specially 
trained and mentally and morally endowed officers will contact inventors under an 
encouraging interpretation of present ASPR rules, as in Navy (medical procure- 
ment) * * * and by directive of Defense Secretary. 

Good for the inventor 

(a) For the first time he will be paid if his product is used. 

“* * * to put it flatly, the armed services do not pay inventors when they 
use their ideas’ (source: Department of Commerce). 

Ninety-nine out of one hundred inventors of successful products used by the 
armed services have their products taken away from them without compensation 
(source: Department of Commerce National Inventor Council, record). 

(b) He will not have to go to court to sue the Government for payment, wasting 
3 years to learn courts do not grant payment to inventors of patented products. 

Ninety-five percent of Court of Claims patent cases are rejected; 37 out of 38 
appeals court patent cases are rejected. 

Supreme Court Justice Jackson said: “‘The day is coming when the only patent 
that is valid is one which the Court (Supreme Court) has not been able to get 
its hands on.’”’ * * * “Little ean be done until death or retirement changes the 
character of the courts; too many of the present judges were appointed during 
the era when Thurman Arnold was concentrating his antitrust fire on the beneficial 
monopoly of patents’’ (source: Fortune). 

(c) He will be paid if his product is used whether it is unpatented, patented, 
or unpatentable. 

This is sound and workable because it has been proven so in Britain for many 
years. If they can, the United States can. The only points are whether item is 
new, important, and used. By paying for unpatented inventions, the United 
States will encourage the 99 out of 100 inventors, not 10 percent—but 99 percent 
of all Defense independent inventors who have unpatentable inventions, according 
to Captain Robillard, United States Navy, who spoke for the Defense Department 
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itself. These 99 out of 100 inventors are essential for defense security, just like 
Johansson and Ericsson were. 

(d) Encouraging mental attitude in Defense Department from Secretary to 
contract officer for fair chance and fair pay for successful used inventions. 

All the average American inventor wants is a fair chance. He will get it, from 
the Pentagon, Procurement Agency, Field Forces, when the new directive and 
mental attitude goes into effect. He will see the positivé rather than the present 
and past heavy choking negative attitude. 

We will free inventors from a destructive waste of creative time and free his 
mind for more productive work when the United States quickly recognizes and 
rewards inventors for their initiative, individualism, imagination, the hardest 
kind of work, courage, faith, and success in product; as America did during its 
rise to world leadership. The United States will have happier officers and in- 
ventors who can work together as a team. It isn’t the money alone—it’s the 
mental attitude of the “Do unto others as you would have them do unto you” 
spirit that releases creative enthusiasm and sparks great national advance. Our 
Founding Fathers released a national flood of new energy on moral values—giving 
the first fair chance to the individual man. This program returns to the example 
of these wiser men for proof of success of the fair chance. 


Is the Defense Department now solving the problem through legislative action? 

Eminent patent attorneys in experience, character, and patriotism agree with 
the writer that what is needed most is a better mental attitude from Secretary to 
contract officer, that inventors should be encouraged, and that all they want is a 
fair chance—that the extreme negative attitude should be changed. They believe 
if this is done, there will be no need of legislation. This is the same as the inventor 
compensation program in calling for a directive now. (Legislation at the best 
will take 5 years. The country needs inventions now.) 


Why does the program deal with only one segment of the problem first? 


One segment of the problem is taken step by step to make a complex problem 
simple. The inventor who has developed the product, gained acceptance, and 
produced it—comes first. He has done the most. It is easy and clear to deter- 
mine these inventors as their products can be seen, felt, and proven in use, whether 
patented or unpatented. They have hazarded the complete risk. They can be 
determined in 1955 as their numbers are less. The next segment are the inventors 
who have developed the product but haven’t the capacity to produce it. These 
are easy and clear to determine as inventors, too. They car be determined, in 
1956. Partly completed inventions are almost prohibitive to determine according 
to nulitary patent officers, so these would comprise the third segment, which is not 
included in the program as its complexity would swamp segments 1 and 2 and 
nothing would be done. Segment 3 should be covered by a separate directive in 
1957 to include designs. 

For example, private industry demonstrates working samples to customers 
rather than drawings. Also private industry tests a segment of the market like 
Hartford and Syracuse, before introducing a new product nationally; and the 
writer selected a segment of proven certain inventions, step by step, to the least 
provable inventions. 


What evidence is there that lack of compensation to inventors has had a serious detri- 
mental effect on national defense? 


If Congress did not appropriate any money for the Department of Defense to 
pay for materials and personnel salaries, what effect do you think it would have? 
Of course, it’s no different for the independent inventor. Fortune says, “Overall 
40 percent decrease in last 35 years is due to lack of patent support in courts,” 
which means lack of payment to inventors. The Commerce Department has 
reworked past inventor lists but gets practically no replies, so for all practical 
purposes, 100 percent of these inventors are lost for the past and present. Could 
the reader of this program continue to work for the Government without pay if 
he had no other source of income? Why try to justify a tragic failure of the 
defense inventor policy. Every inventor is needed to feed the continuous essen- 
tial of defense. ‘‘Unless something is done, he may have to quit, and the 
country can’t afford that,”’ says Fortune. 


How can the executive branch budget inventor funds and congressional committee 
approve? 


The Appropriations Committee can pay and indicates favorable approval of 
payment to independent defense inventors on the basis of a directive and budget 
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request from the Defense Department, the writers survey recently shows. The 
Comptroller General’s office indicates favorable approval. Congressional Appro- 
priation Committees can add a rider to the coming Defense appropriation to in- 
clude the inventor compensation program. 


Reasons for royalty on unpatented, unpatentable, as well as patented products used 
for defense 

The sound method to encourage inventions for defense is to pay all three. 

For example, 99 percent of inventors submitted unpatented and unpatentable 
inventions to the Department of Commerce National Inventors’ Council, accord- 
ing to Captain Robillard, USN, who represented the Defense Department. So, 
obviously, this proves that without payment for unpatented and unpatentable 
inventions, national defense will and has lost up to 95 percent of inventors, who 
have originated successful products used for defense. The loss of inventors is 
the loss of our security. 

The United States Patent Office procedure is too costly, too long in years, too 
frustrating for many sound-thinking independent inventors. This Office does a 
part of the complete job well, but does not satisfy the total requirement quan- 
titatively or qualitatively. 

The British have answered the problem practically. For example, Britain 
pays inventors of new and useful products of importance, whether patented or 
unpatented. The idea and usefulness are the only considerations. It isn’t diffi- 
cult to prove invention when the originator has a completed product that is used 
by the armed services. He can show samples, post-office registration, letters, 
invoices, survey of buyers—all of which prove dates which back his claims. If 
the inventor lies about his claims, he can be prosecuted for perjury, and he must 
state in writing that he independently created the idea and product. 

The writer has four first-aid and rescue products for defense. The Sterner 
blanket has a patent, although an improvement patent is proving too costly in 
money and time. The Sterner mattress is unpatentable. he Sterner stretcher 
isunpatented. The Sterner identification blanket is unpatentable. The first two 
have been used by the armed services. Of the Sterner stretcher, General Williams 
and Dr. N. C. Kiefer said it is the best they had seen for mass defense rescue. 
The armed services rescue chief said the same, although this item is not yet used. 
The identification blanket changed the whole conception of civil defense from 
a woodbox to a wrap method, dropping the price from $70 to $1.95. It is not 
used. 

This is just one case history, but it is true of the average invention for defense 
which is used, patented, unpatented, and unpatentable. The United States 
Government should pay royalty on the idea and usefulness as the only con- 
siderations, 

Example royalty participation: (1) 5 percent or cost plus to inventor as de- 
scribed in inventor-compensation program, with 2% percent held in escrow for 
2 vears; (2) 2% percent to each, or cost plus if 2 equal inventors, or proportionate— 
according to contribution. Seldom are there more than 2 or 3 inventors of the 
same product. 

England.—Sir Frank Whittle, for the development of the jet engine, was given 
the 100,000 pound sterling, tax free, award, and was decorated as a knight of 
the British Empire. All inventors of new and useful products are given awards. 

Canada.—The council is authorized to pay the inventors such royalties and fees 
as it believes warranted. 

France.—Uses a flexible system of awards to inventors. 

Sweden.—lIn the military service, inventors given special gratuities. 

Notrre.—Inventions refers to new and useful products for defense, whether 
patented, unpatented, and/or unpatentable. 

(It was the inventor who blunted the German Air Force over England. Gallant 
as the pilots who flew them, brilliant as the words of Churchill, these men could 
not fly to the Germans and stop them without the right plane, the Spitfire. So 
one inventor, alone, saved England by providing the weapon.) 


What will be the United States Government’s cost for payment to independent inventors 
of products used for defense? 


There are no facts available. Will it cost 5 percent more on the defense budget? 
Whatever it is, it must be paid to get new ideas, the decline proves that. It won’t 
be 5 percent because when the inventor receives the complete requirement con- 
tract, his contract profit could make the royalty unessential after renegotiation. 
So exclusive contracts will save on royalties. 





Inventions are probably a small share of total procurement yearly, and would 
not amount to over 0.00025 percent for royalties of the total vearly budcet. 

The proper way to look at the financial problem is this: On the product the 
writer knows best, the delivered Sterner item 7—157—895 and CD V—104 saves the 
public $38 million in comparative costs and personal training costs. As the 
delivered price of 2 million Sterner cellulose blankets is, say, $2 million; 5 percent 
royalty is $100,000.! So royalty always will be a fraction (one-third of 1 percent) 
of the savings in taxes to the public for defense. 

Inventor compensation is not an expense because ‘“‘* * * inventions bring 
incalculable savings in lives and money,” according to the Department of Com- 
merce National Inventors’ Council. 


Reasons for exclusive contract and royalty on invented products used for defense 

Even if royalty is paid, the inventor should have the exclusive contract—if he 
has, or will have, the facilities to meet production deadlines—or wishes to 
subcontract. 

1. It helps promote graft to award contracts of invented products to non- 
inventors. A million-dollar contract is important on a new idea, and the secrets 
may be valued at 10 times that amount in contracts over a period of years. 
Friends, planted employees, and officers of the procurement department can pass 
leads and specifications to firms for money or positions. For example, on one of 
my products a raw materials manufacturer personally called at my plant to sell 
materials on a contract received approximately that same period. It was unad- 
vertised, semiconfidential, few officers knew about it, and I was using several of 
my own designs to make 100 samples, but the potential was large. This manu- 
facturer formerly worked at the procurement agency, I was told. After the 
product was made in test quantity, really at a loss to me, another fabricator 
jumped the gun and by making changes, obtained the large repeat contracts. 
I never heard of the product tests after making delivery. My design was fire and 
water resistant a primary consideration. The present design is not 100 percent 
fire resistant. The large contract can be made for less per unit than the test 
contract, which makes the awarding to the new contractor look logical. 

A Seripps-Howard article of December 29, 1954, reported the National Inventors 
Council saying: ‘““‘By the time the idea has gone through a half dozen offices and 
been modified, the fellow who had the original idea may be forgotten. Then, 
maybe, he goes to the Pentagon and asks whatever happened to his invention. 
He’s told: ‘We’re sorry, but we can’t talk about that. It’s a military secret.’ ” 
“That,” said Hardland, “‘is just one of the woes that befall patriotic inventors.” 

This is a pattern that can be used by a materialistic administration to take 
over the private property of its public, without compensation, in the future. 
It is being done right now on independent inventors, and in many cases on very 
large corporations. The armed services does have the legal right to take property 
from the public without consent, but not without satisfactory payment. The 
present Government policy is against the law. 

Many large companies are not showing their inventions to the armed services, 
while independent inventors of successful products are not repeating. The 
overall decline of 40 percent of inventors proves that the taking of inventions 
without compensation has proved a tragic failure. For every invention the armed 
services takes without compensation you are losing nine inventions from inde- 
pendent inventors, and many from large corporations. * * * (I have talked to 
them, I know), which are not shown, or remain unborn because the inventors had 
been previously bitten by the Government. [It’s the inventions the armed services 
are not getting now that could be had, through proper incentive, that the United 
States should be worried about. 


| In the 14 years taken by the writer to invent, develop, and promote the successful blanket, a judge, who 
rejects inventors’ claims, earns $490,000; and a general officer makes $400,000 in a lifetime. The inventor, 
who saves the Government $38 million, earned nothing during this time and lost money from savings earned 
in other wavs previously. If he did earn $100,000 in royalties for 14 years’ work, he would have spent a large 
share of this on research, development, and promotion, and a large share of the remainder would go into 
pred inventions and improvements, you can depend on that. And he would not earn a skilled workman’s 
salary. 

An aware of 5 percent would not cover salary and expenses, but it’s better than nothing. It would be an 
incentive, particularly if he has the contract. It is better never to invent a successful defense product, 
because a noncreative salary job would net more income, without risks and worry. After taxes, this royalty 
would be further reduced. 

Yet, the Government has just increased the salary of noncreative workers 5 percent, as essential to hold 
people: and judges and Congressmen and military men, ‘‘in order to attract and hold the best men.”’ How 
inconsistent this is in security thinking: What judge ever won a war? but inventors have: What Army 
ever won & modern war, except for new surprise weapons developed for them? and isn’t winning wars what 
the Defense Department is for? Is the Defense Department going to continue to refuse payment to those 
who do win wars? 
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2. It isn’t necessarily true that an invented product can be made quicker and 
at lower cost by 3 manufacturers than 1. Most independent inventions are 
not so large that three manufacturers should make it—this is most likely to be 
uneconomic, after renegotiation. The inventor has the knowledge and the setup 
in his own plant or in subcontracting to move fast, while the infringer runs into 
production difficulties. Putting a new product in the lap of an infringer promotes 
the opportunities of kickbacks from a manufacturer who has received the gift 
of an unearned contract, and I believe personally that this is the underlying 
reason for dividing the business among three manufacturers on invented products, 
and for its popularity. It pays to be a graft-giving manufacturer, if reputation 
means nothing, and the Government has developed unscrupulous manuafcturers 
by this method. 

“A State executive pointed out a member of the staff at ASMPA and said, “He 
doesn’t look like the type who would take anything.’”’ The executive was told, 
“If he doesn’t, he won't be here long.’’ Many company executives say that 
graft must be paid, and one went so far as to say that graft pays if it costs 5 
percent or 50 percent. Fifty percent of some profit if better than no contract and 
no profit. So the inventor who will pay no graft has no chance, that’s the bare 
truth; and it is not likely that the inventor will pay for the business, so he doesn’t 
get it. 

3. The inventor will constantly seek to improve his product. He will try to 
teach proper use of the product in the field. The infringer is opportunistic and 
doesn’t care after he has made delivery, unless he is forced to it. 

In my own case, I will never consent to other firms making my product, not 
after the extreme hardships and closeness that I have had with them. The 
manufacturers who were awarded contracts on my products either did not know 
how to make them properly, did not deliver until 2 years later to some States, and 
did not meet specifications at that. So the practice of giving others the origi- 
nator’s invention is wrong even in its supposed purpose. 

Congress and the courts too have been blinded by the word ‘“‘monopoly.’’ 
Monopoly is not an evil in independent inventions. The evil is in stealing the 
originator’s invention. It is essential to United States security that the 
independent inventor have a monopoly. 

It is in the best interest of the Government, becanse this is one of the important 
reasons for the alarming decrease of inventors. The procurement officer limits 
profits on a single procurement source by: 

(a) Renegotiation after the contract is delivered. 

(b) Redetermination after 30 to 70 percent of contract is delivered. 

(c) Letter of profit intent from supplier before production. 
This is more than enough protection for the Government. It’s the inventor- 
supplier who needs protection from the contract officer. It is humanly and 
economically impossible to know what a newly invented product will cost, in most 
cases, until it is in production awhile, when made only for defense. 


One case history proving originating inventor is not paid royalty and that a defense 
directive is essential to establish a new military mental attitude to compensate 
inventors on products used for defense 


A congressional committeeman suggested that the writer give his own case 
history, which he would know the best, and which would give the committeemen 
something to sink their teeth in. Inventor compensation, however, is written to 
benefit all inventors of successful defense products; and to defense security. Here 
is the variation of treatment regarding my products, which proves that a defense 
directive can improve officer mental attitude toward inventors under existing 
rules of ASPR. Inventor treatment is best in the Navy; Air Force, a little better 
than the Army—and the Army is worst. This is the impression received from 
many manufacturers—-and it is mine. 

This is an example of excellent mental attitude in requirement and procurement: 

United States Navy Medical Corps, limited standard.—* * * ordered and 
delivered 50,000 Sterner cellulose blankets by June 1945. Excellent cooperation 
from Captains Carson and Adams. . Both showed intelligence and courage in 
placing requirement of new and dilferent product for benefit of wounded on field of 
battle. Intellectually honest in listing ‘‘as made by M. A. Sterner Co., or equal”’ in 
specification. Very understanding, with a good grasp of ideas. Made first fire 
and water resistant cellulose fiber material ever made in United States to fulfill 
blanket. requirement. 

Rear Admiral Melhorn and Captain Jordan of Navy Medical Procurement 
Agency were very cooperative in purchase contract. Captains Carson, Adams, 
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and Jordan all had the rare combination of an excellent military and civilian 
viewpoint * * * and with fine honesty and friendliness. There was no discus- 
sion of royalties, although now I request royalties for all invented products. 

Originator proof.—Sterner blanket completely new and different idea to 
United States Navv, successful and liked in use. Only source of supply. 
Demonstration to Rear Adm. Lamont H. Pugh, Surgeon General, United 
States Navy (M. C.). 

This is an example of excellent mental attitude in requirement and very bad 
procurement. 

United States Army Medical Corps.—Requirement was placed by Fort Monroe 
through approval of General Williams for 20,000—minimum test number. Several 
trips made to Fort Monroe to work out proper Sterner blanket size and design to 
cover arctic clothing, head and shoulders. General Williams was quick to see 
the advantages of this blanket in keeping wounded warm until arrival of medical 
aid, and he and his staff were very cooperative. On return to Quartermaster 
Corps Research and Development, Mr. Stubenfouss, I believe is his name— 
refused to order over 20 blankets—making acceptance of contract award impos- 
sible as a mill run of material was essential. His Army Quartermaster colonel 
associate previously had said, ‘‘Whatever Fort Monroe wants, we wil] order,” 
but this promise was not kept. Later Jearned that Army Quartermaster R. and 
D. ordered a plastic blanket which Fort Monroe strongly had objected to pre- 
vicusly, and this blanket proved unsuccessful as plastic is improper material; 
but plastic was a research and development project. However, Colonel Kennedy 
of R. and D. had received and requested samples of Sterner blanket several 
years before this. Letters can be shown to bear out these statements, although 
part was verbal and would require persons to testify * * *. Royalty not dis- 
cussed by this example shows how Army’s Research and Development Quarter- 
master chokes off the inventor by modifying requirements and stops supply to its 
own medical field general, whose prime purpose was looking ahead to the saving 
of lives of Army men in a coming war. The general and staff tried to be fair to 
the inventor, but could not force their wishes for fear of later retaliation and hold 
up of requests by Quartermaster Research and Development. 

Originator proof.—Sterner blanket completely new and different idea to 
United States Army. Improvements originated for Army arctic use. Quar- 
termaster R. and D. made cold chamber tests on Sterner blankets with live 
personnel which proved no significant difference in warmth between Sterner 
and regular Army blankets. Seventy-five percent as warm in cold, still air. 
Warmer in freezing winds. Best in combination. More compact, lighter, 
fraction of cost. Doubles casualties’ toleration to cold. 

This is an example of good mental attitude in requirement and bad procurement. 

United States Air Force Medical Corps Military Air Transport.— Requirement 
placed for 1,000 Sterner celluose blankets 7—157—895 and possibly stretchers. 
Colonel Kight very pleased with demonstration of Sterner blanket and Sterner 
stretcher combination set, for rescue of wounded and stranded. This set would 
hold body warmth and prevent freezing winds from chilling and killing wounded 
by exposure; with the stretcher making extra body lifting unnecessary from field 
to the hospital operating table and bed. Double toleration to cold winds. Ex- 
tremely compact, light, and low cost, all highly important for air transport. The 
colonel has intelligence, quick grasp, and forthright honesty and enthusiasm. 
He made appointment for me with Gen. W. F. Hall of Military Air Transport, 
who quickly agreed with the merits of the unit and the requirement was placed. 
Months later, a second request to Wright Field from MATS. Wright Field sent 
the writer a letter asking for release of the patent rights. The patent was not 
released to Wright Field and no award was received. 

In 1952, the plant was established as a requirement of Army medical procure- 
ment, so 1,000 special Sterner blankets with head-shawl attachment were pro- 
duced. These sleeping-bag blankets were offered free to MATS Rescue Division, 
rather than give up patent rights, but offer was not accepted. The rescue doctors 
wanted this product for lifesaving purposes, but Air Force procurement denied 
them supply because of their interpretation of ASPR on patents. Again, the 
inventor is choked off, and the men of the Air Forces with him. 

Originator proof.—Sterner blanket and Sterner stretcher completely new 
and different idea to Air Force. Demonstration given to Maj. Gen. Harry 
G. Armstrong, Surgeon General, United States Air Force. 

This is an example of considerate mental attitude in requirement and poor 
procurement: 
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United States Air Force Medical Corps Military Air Transport.—Requirement 
placed for 100 Sterner mattress disposable, The USAF requested that the writer 
develop this mattress from his own ideas for transport of wounded. It was to be 
fire and water resistant, comfortable, sanitary and low cost along the lines of my 
development of the fire and water resistant Sterner blanket. The contract was 
received and the 100 were delivered for testing. Five different designs were 
produced and delivered in this 100 order, a great deal of work and imagination 
went into it, at a large loss. Three distinct fillers were used separately and in 
combination, all of it fire resistant. There were 2 different covers, 1 with ripcord, 
and 1 with envelope so the cover could be discarded after use and the mattress 
reused. Cost would be extremely small this way, and compact shipping. After 
delivery, I heard nothing except that another manufacturer had ‘‘jumped the 
gun on me” and made a modified version, which did not meet the fire- and water- 
resistance requirement. But he received the big subsequent orders and profits. 
Here again, the writer was choked off from royalty or contract. The contract 
officer may claim the modified version is superior and lower cost—but they didn’t 
give me a chance to see the results of my mattress tests—they compare my price 
on 100 mattresses with the natura'ly lower cost of thousands made by the manu- 
facturer who received the profitable contracts. So inventor incentive is comp'etely 
choked off; possibly graft-giving manufacturers can be given the new invention; 
the inventor has no chance of reward or regaining his losses—this is why inventors 
have declined 40 percent overa!l and more in defense. 

Originator proof.—Sterner mattress disposable completely new and differ- 
ent idea to United States Air Force. One hundred used. Modified version 
still in use. No royalties. Financial loss. 

This is an example of excellent mental attitude in requirement by Medical and 
poor oy Reserve: 

Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency (Army) for Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. Submitted Sterner 3-way stretcher for combination with Sterner 
blanket. Dr. N. C. Keifer, Medical Director of Federal Civil Defense said, ‘‘ Your 
stretcher is the most practical for civil defense than any I have seen. I would 
be favorable to its adoption.” Colonel Ne'son made a similar comment. Gen. 
R. P. Williams, United States Army, Medical Corps (retired), medical director 
State of Maryland Civil Defense said, ‘This is just right the way it is; don’t 
change it. I will recommend purchase of 25,000 if Federal Civil Defense adopts it. 
It’s the only way sufficient stretchers can be bought with our budget.” It was 
offered originally at $1.95, and subsequent improvements brought it over $3— 
collapsible, compact, and light for winding stairways, small openings under disaster 
conditions. Although letters arrived from States requesting these stretchers, 
FCDA Rescue Division would not approve. Reasons given for rejection are not 
supported by Rescue; stretcher handle strips finally purchased, which is an adapta- 
tion of the writer’s item. 

Originator proof.—Sterner stretcher completely new and different idea to 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. No royalty. Financial loss to 
inventor. 

Sterner identification blanket for short-time indestructible burying unit. 
Offered at $1.95 compared with previously considered wood box at $70, which was 
.too costly for the budget and too bulky. Later, my unit adapted by plastic unit, 
other manufacturer, although doubt if any purchase mace. 

Originator proof.—Sterner identification blanket completely new and differ- 
ent to Federal Civil Defense Administration. Brought ahout completely 
new policy conception of design in case of future purchase. Financial loss to 
inventor. 

This is an example of excellent general attitude in requirement and immoral 
procurement royalty policies by seizure: 

Ordered and delivered estimated 1 milion to 2 million Sterner cellulose blankets 
7-157-895 and VD numbers made by other companies. No royelties. Sterner 
blanket was demonstrated in 1950 to Federal Civil Defense Administration. 
Blanket approved by medical staff headed by Dr. N. C. Keifer, Gen. W. L. Wi'son, 
United States Army Medical Corps, and Colonel Nelson, United States Air Force 
Medical Corps. They were excellent to deal with and scrupulously honest with 
the writer. The specification was written around the Sterner blanket and in- 
cluded “as made by M. A. Sterner Co., or equal.”” This is the only blanket that 
can possibly meet the demands in quantity under the budget, and is actually 
superior for the conditions of use and storage. 

Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency received the requirement and 
contacted the writer. Trouble started immediately — 
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1. The Chief of ASMPA, Col. T. M. Carow, United States Army Medical 
Corps, wrote requesting release of patent rights. On refusal, the contract officer's 
answer was: “‘We’l] handle it another way.’’ (The inventory loses whether he 
releases patents or not.) 

2. The writer asked for exclusive rights as the originating inventor. This was 
refused oy Contract Officer Lt. Col. E. J. Martin. “If you didn’t invent the blan- 
ket, someone e'se would have, so we would obtain it eventually without you,” he 
said. “Even if there are no other sources of supply but you, we don’t want any 
complaints from some manufacturer after the contract is awarded who thinks he 
should have been asked to bid,’’ he added. He favored a nonexistent manufac- 
turer rather than the inventor. 

3. Contract officer insisted writer establish plant to be even considered on his 
own invention. Plant was established all at inventor’s expense as Mobilization 
Chief, Colonel Bynum, United States Army, refused to offer advice or help. 
Plant was held in readiness 6 months. 

4. Inventor repeated requests for originating inventor rights, objecting to the 
Army taking his personal property without payment protection. Requests 
refused: 

(a) Other manufacturers aggressively sought by Army, most didn’t want 
the business; no intention of payment of royalty by Army or firm. 

(b) Part of contract would not justify establishment of plant for blanket 
defense contract. It was this factory that produced the first large blanket, 
samples of which were turned over to Federal Civil Defense in August 1951. 
Information and specifications of the writer’s improved blanket was turned 
over to other manufacturers to copy. (Sample stretchers, mattresses, and 
identification blankets were made in this plant—all at financial loss to writer.) 

(c) Insincere methods used to change specifications and cut out inventor’s 
name. 

(d) Did not follow rules and regulations which cite: General Policy ASPR 
9 403 ‘‘In order to maintain goodwill of United States industry, to encourage 
invention * * * to the national defense * * * to avoid litigation and 
attendant nonproductive time * * * settle claims for compensation * * * 
at no more than fair value.” 

ASPR 9 405.10c ‘* * * annual military appropriation acts for the Air 
Force, Navy, and for the Army are available for the procurement * * * 
and purchase of letters patent, applications therefor, and licenses * * * for 
which the appropriations are made.” 

Instead, contract officer destroyed goodwill, faith, and incentive, took 
inventor’s successful origination without compenastion, which is against the 
law and the spirit of general policy of ASPR. 

Department of the Army is authorized, under act of July 17, 1912 (50 
U. S. C., 1946 ed., sec. 58) to make cash awards to employees of the Ord- 
nance Department * * * Appropriation Act 1943 through 1946 * * * for 
suggestions * * * improvement in manufacturing * * * it has not, since 
the enactment of Public Law 600 in 1946, used the two authorizations, 
mentioned above. 

Department of the Air Force is authorized by the act of July 2, 1926 (10 
U.S. C., 1946 ed., sec. 310) to pay any individual, firm or corporation * * * 
not in excess of $75,000 for a design relating to aircraft. As of 1946 only | 
award, in the amount of $1,000 * * * 500 inventions considered. 

Department of the Navy is authorized by the act of July 1, 1918 (5 U.S. C., 
1946 ed., secs. 416a, 4166) * * * cash awards to civilian employees for 
suggestions * * * improvement in manufacturing. Until 1945 * * * ap- 
proximately $750,000 as awards * * * in general to those in unskilled 
positions. ° ’ ; 

Department of the Interior, Public Law 600, 2 awards to inventors in the 
amount of $430. : 

Tennessee Valley Authority, 75 technical suggestions received per year 
* * * an average of approximately 20 per year have been of some use to 
TVA. 

In other words, it is not law but the spirit of the law that must be changed. 
A new mental attitude is essential by directive. Government agencies do not 
pay even with legal authorization. ae; 

How does this case history verify the findings of the National Inventors Coun- 
cil of the Department of Commerce; Captain Robillard’s testimony and the 
need of the inventors compensation program? 
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1. Directive from Secretary of Defense to compensate inventors, whether 
patented, unpatented or unpatentable, if the product is used, ete.— 

(a) “Armed services do not pay inventors when they use their inventions,”’ 
(U.S. D. C., N. 1. C.) The Sterner case history proves that even with use of up 
to 2 million units and $38 million savings, to the taxpayer, the armed services 
refuse to pay the originating inventor. 

(b) Unpatented and unpatentable inventions are even more important than 
patented items for United States defense security because there are more of them, 
they save more lives and more dollars beyond comparison than patented items 
from independent inventors. If used, they are just as important, product for 
product, as patented items. If new, important and used for defense, it is just as 
much an invention as if it were patented. Where there’s a will, there’s a way, and 
Britain has found this method legal and practical. Ninety-nine percent of inven- 
tors’ products are unpatented or unpatentable through the National Inventors 
Council. Seventy-five percent of the Sterner inventions are unpatented, and the 
first should have an improvement patent, but it isn’t practical to spend more on 
patents when the Government doesn’t pay. Seek new, usable inventions and pay 
for them, regardless of patents, it’s the only sound way for independent inventors. 

Inventors with patents have declined 40 percent in the last 35 years against 
a large increase in population. Independent inventors of defense products have 
declined at probably 95 percent in the last 35 years because he invariably suffers 
a loss financially, and his incentive is crushed. The writer made no salary and 
lost a small fortune in past savings in inventing the products, putting up a plant 
to prove samples and production. These items were all in finished usable form, 
yet every single product made for defense proved a loss for the inventor, and all 
are being used now or in the future will be—one over 1 million units. So initiative, 
imagination, individualism, faith, honesty and even idea success are no longer 
rewarded by the United States Government. In fact, the Government swipes the 
invention from the originator, refuses to pay him, and its own courts protect this 
criminal act. 

2. New mental attitude * * *. The Democratic and Republican leaders of 
the Armed Services Committee think very highly of their committee adviser, 
Gen. Verne D. Mudge, for his rare combination of the military and civilian 
viewpoint. This is exactly what the program asks for. However, the case 
history proves that the combination of military, civilian, and scientific is often 
met among Navy medical officers and this attitude can be had in the Army by 
the directive, by selection and supervision. Recall the officers named; they’re 
patriotic. 

3. Contract should go to the inventor because once the armed services learn 
from the originator how to make it, they take it from him, give it to others—with- 
out payment, and the inventor cannot obtain information on his own product. 
It becomes secret. The Scripps-Howard article of December 29, 1954, with 
National Inventors Council, proves it, as does the writer’s case history. Con- 
tract-seizing will crush incentive, even if royalty is given on the first lot, because 
they will modify to cut royalty on subsequent lots. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Attorney General Brownell, of the Department of Justice, requested $35,000 
yearly for judges, and $25,000 for Congressmen—an increase of $10,000 yearly 
for each—in order to attract better men. The armed services requested an 
increase in pay to hold their best men, and received a 6-percent increase. The 
Government requested a 5-percent increase for civilian Government workers * * *, 
All four requests were passed by Congress. 

2. Foreign governments are paying to get better inventors and as a result they 
have had, and are now producing, superior weapons to those of the United States. 
Russia, for example, gives inventors a fairer chance than we, and has strikingly 
advanced in recent years in superior inventions like fighter planes and tanks; 
while the United States has declined overall, 40 percent in inventors’ patents; 
and a far higher decline in defense, due to nonpayment of 95 percent of patent 
claims by the Government and 99 percent nonpayment on unpatented products 
used for defense. This loss of creative leadership is an alarming danger to our 
defense. Patriotic statements by leaders like J. R. Dunning, dean of engineering, 
Columbia University; Alfred P. Sloan, Sr.; Dr. Charles F. Kettering; D. A. 
Quarles; Capt. G. N. Robillard, specifically spotlight foreign superiority in inven- 
tions of weapons, or superior encouragement of inventors. Some outstanding 
examples, where the United States lagged, were in original atomic research, 
rockets, submarines, planes, tanks, and pure research. 
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3. Less than 1 percent of our population are inventors of products used for 
defense, and these few are our real first line of defense against foreign defense 
inventors. 

(a) Congress should act right now to establish the inventor compensation 
program along with a new mental attitude in the Defense Department, which 
will encourage these comparatively few men with the incentive of a fair chance, 
at fair royalty, to attract and maintain the best creative minds. 

(6) Write an amendment or rider to the coming apvropriations bill to set aside 
money for compensation and reparation to inventors, whose products have 
been used. 


APPENDIX 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT ACTIVITIES 


(For reference, see p. 61.) 


Steps TAKEN BY THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE IN CALENDAR YEAR 1954 10 
ELIMINATE WASTE, ACHIEVE GREATER Economy, AND IMPROVE EFFICIENCY 


The dri-e for greater economy and efficiency in the conduct of the business 
of the Defense Establishment was continued with increasing effectiveness during 
calendar year 1954. Many of the measures which were mentioned last year in 
terms of future accomplishment, produced their desired results in 1954. From 
top to bottom of the Defense Department, efforts to establish new and higher 
standards of economy and efficiency ha’ ‘e been accepted by all elements of the 
organization. We are nearing the point of diminishing returns so far as future 
large reductions in e*penditures resulting from more effecti\e determination of 
reouire nents is concerned. In other areas, howe er, much still remains to be 
done een though there has been encouraging progress to date in achieving 
greater economy and improved efficiency in operations. 

The reorganization of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, pursuant to the 
pro isions of Peorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953, was substantially completed in 
that year. During 1954, the new organization was shaken down and certain 
refinements effected. The functions and methods of operation of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff hae been clarified to provide a more direct line of authority from the 
Secretary of Defense to unifed commands, to assure that the service Secretaries 
are consulted and kept fully ad: ised by their respective Chiefs of Staff on matters 
coming before the JCS, and to pro’ ‘ide the opportunity for the proper intevration 
of the ~iews and special skills of the staff avencies of the Department of Defense 
and the participation of competent ci ilian scientists, engineers, and other pro- 
fessional personnel in defense planning. 

Another significant refinement in organization has been the realinement of the 
staff of the ‘Assistant Secretary of Defense (International Security Affairs) to im- 
prove the planning, operation, and manazemnent of the military assistance pro- 
grams for which the Department of Defense is directly responsible. This arrange- 
ment should considerably improve the manaxement of the military assistance 
programs and greatly facilitate their intezration with the regular military pro- 
grams of the Department of Defense, as provided in section 110 of Public uel 
778. while at the same time avoiding duplication of staff effort. 

. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Development) during 1954 
continued to streamline his staff and achieved a significant reduction in personnel, 
both full time and consultants. Suitable working relationships between his staff 
and the staff of the Assistant Secretarv of Defense (Applications Engineering) 
have been established so as to avoid duplication of efforts in those areas of mutual 
interest to the two Assistant Secretaries. Under this arrangement, a number of 
joint groups have been established to review programs in the fields of aircraft, 
electronics, guided missiles, and ordnance. 

Although each Assistant Secretary of Defense has been assigned a major func- 
tional area of responsibility, the Office of the Secretary of Defense is organized 
with the objective of functioning as a single unit. In this respect, the informal 
day-to-day relationships among the respective Assistant Secretaries, the Secre- 
taries of the military departments and their staffs are more important than the 
formal arrangements spelled out in the organization charts. No piece of paper 
setting forth functions and responsibilities can substitute for a real will to work 
tozether. It is this concept of a Defense Department “team” which best reflects 
the philosophy of our present organization, 
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In line with the recommendations of the Flanders subcommittee of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee and of the Department of Defense Advisory Com- 
mittee on Fiscal Organization and Procedures, the Congress enacted Public Law 
562 in August 1954, which authorized two additional Assistant Secretaries for 
each of the three military departments. This legislation has made possible the 
reorganization of the offices of the service Secretaries along the lines of the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, thereby rounding out the concept of an overall 
Defense Department team. Each military department now has, in addition to a 
Secretary and Under Secretary, an Assistant Secretary responsible for financial 
management, a second responsible for manpower, personnel and reserve activities, 
and a third responsible for procurement and supply. The responsibilities of the 
fourth Assistant Secretary vary in each department, depending upon the areas 
of special importance in each department. In the Army, he is charged with 
civil-military affairs, including the civil functions of the Corps of Engineers. 
In the Navy, he acts as the statutory Assistant Secretary for Air, while in the 
Air Force he is the Assistant Secretary responsible for research and development. 
With this strengthening of their staffs, the departmental Secretaries are now in 
a position to carry out their proper function as the operational managers of the 
Department of Defense. 

In the Department of the Army, a Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics has 
been appointed to take charge of the seven technical services of the Army and 
a new Continental Army Command authorized to coordinate the activities of the 
six continental armies and the Military District of Washington. These organiza- 
tional adjustments should contribute to more efficient and economical manage- 
ment in the Army. 

The extension of financial property accounting in all three military depart- 
ments, which was authorized in the National Security Act amendments of 1949, 
was given considerable emphasis in the working group reports of the Advisory 
Committee on Fiscal Organization and Procedures. Significant progress was 
made in this area. . 

The Navy has had financial property accounting since 1908 and current efforts 
in that Department are aimed primarily at further refinements. The value of 
Navy property under inventory control as of June 30, 1954, was about $53.5 
billion, including ships, aircraft, buildings, equipment in use and stocks. 

This principle, however, has only recently been introduced into the Army and 
Air Force. The Army has now virtually completed the installation phase of its 
program at depots worldwide and at larger stations in the continental United 
States. As of September 30, 1954, the Army had brought almost $18 billion of 
its bulk inventories under financial property accounting. Extension of the system 
to small stations and to inventories in arsenals and Army manufacturing plants, 
other than those included under industrial funds, is now under study. 

The Air Force has brought under financial property accounting all inventories 
at base le’ el worldwide, inventories in continental United States depots, and in- 
ventories of clothing, aviation fuel and medical-dental supplies in the Air Force 
stock fund. Including aircraft’'and other equipment in use, the Air Force, as of 
November 30, 1954, had under financial property accounting a total of $25.2 
billion. In addition, $1.8 billion of Air Force inventories are presently held in 
Army depots. By April 1955, the Air Force expects to bring inventories in o° er- 
seas depots under this system and by July 1, 1956, virtually all other inventories 
such as Air Force property in the hands of contractors, stocks in transit and 
materiel on order. 

The scope and coverage of stock funds have also been significantly broadened in 
all three services. These funds now include $9.3 billion in inventories. The 
Army expects to bring the remaining major category of consumable-type items— 
engineer parts—into the stock fund by July 1, 1955, and by the same date extend 
the stock fund operation to overseas depots and to select stations in continental 
United States. The Navy is studying the feasibility of including in its stock fund 
approximately $3.8 billion of consumable type technical materiel and parts. The 
Marine Corps has steadily expanded the coverage of its stock fund operations. 
The Air Force has been moving more slowly, but is testing a procedure for utilizing 
station stock funds for local purchase items and is developing procedures for 
financing a commissary di‘ision of the stock fund to control subsistence at the 
base le-el. <A. tangible evidence of the effectiveness of stock fund operations is 
the fact that the Congress has been able to rescind $1.1 billion in cash generated 
by stock funds during the past 2 fiscal years, and it is proposed to offset part of 
the fiseal year 1956 budget requirements by the transfer of $700 million from the 
Army stock fund. 


59566—55. 53 
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The extension of financial property accounting has materially improved the 
supply operations of all three services by relating requirements and purchases to 
inventories, spotlighting overages and excessive movement of inventory, ete, 
The expansion in the use of stock funds has led to improved supply discipline by 
establishing a buyer-seller relationship between the stock fund and the using 
organization and has brought a better balance between procurement and con- 
sumption of supplies. 

Continued progress was made in extending the use of industrial funds to finance 
the cost of operating industrial- or commercial-type activities. This type of 
accounting makes it easier for the responsible officials in the military departments 
to evaluate the performance of these activities. It permits coordination of oper- 
ating and fiscal responsibilities under a single management. The buyer-seller 
relationship between an activity and its military purchasers or customers js 
encouraged and this creates pressure for economy. -It also makes practicable 
common use of available facilities and inventories and reduces or eliminates over- 
lapping or duplication of services and facilities. 

The Navy, which has the longest and most varied experience with industrial 
fund operations, brought 8 more shipyards and the Naval Gun Factory under 
industrial funds during 1954, bringing the total number of Navy activities under 
this type of operation to 36. All major Navy shipyards are now operating under 
industrial funds. The Army extended industrial fund financing to 6 more arsenals 
and the maintenance divisions of 3 Quartermaster depots. Most of the Army’s 
ordnance arsenals and chemical plants are now operating under industrial funds, 
The Air Force placed seven printing plants under industrial fund operation on 
July 1, 1954, and by July 1, 1955, expects to extend this type of financing to all 
laundry and dry-cleaning plants. 

Utilization of personnel, both military and civilian, by the three military depart- 
ments continues to show marked improvement. With respect to military per- 
sonnel, the proportion of total strength in the operating forces continues to 
increase. On June 30, 1952, about 53 percent of total military personnel were in 
the operating forces. By June'30, 1956, this figure is expected to reach 63 percent. 
For the most part, this improvement is being achieved by a multitude of small 
savings in the use of military personnel in supporting activities, 

The utilization of civilian personnel in the employ ot the Department of Defense 
has also continued to improve during 1954, making possible a further reduction 
of 70,000 during that year. Since January 31, 1953, civilian employment has 
been reduced by almost one-quarter of a million persons, dropping from 1,426,391 
on January 31, 1953, to 1,179,813 on December 31, 1954. 

One of the most wasteful practices in the procurement area in recent years has 
been the premature commitment to volume production of new items of equipment 
not yet fully developed or tested. While there was some justification for this 
practice during the early years of the defense buildup following the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea, there is, generally, no justification for it now. The Defense 
Department is making a concerted effort to avoid such situations by carefully 
scrutinizing all new major items of equipment before they are committed to 
volume production. For example, procurement of the ONTOS (antitank) vehicle 
was temporarily deferred pending successful test of developmental modification 
to assure that the vehicle was fully ready for production. Volume production of 
a number of electronic items has been similarly postponed pending full test and 
evaluation. Both the Air Force and the Navy now follow the policy of low initial 
rates of production to provide the time required for thorough operational testing 
of new aircraft models. 

Elimination of duplication of effort among the three services has also received 
special attention in 1954, particularly in the research and development area. 
For example, separate proposals by the Army and the Marine Corps to develop 
a high-performance observation aircraft have been combined into one develop- 
ment project which will meet the need of both services. The Air Force has now 
been given the responsibility for the development of airplane crash, fire, and 
rescue vehicles for all three departments. The other services have stopped all 
major development of such vehicles. Another example was the consolidation of 
two separate Army and Navy development projects for range-instrumentation 
radars into one project to provide a radar suitable for all three departments. 
These actions will yield additional benefits in the form of lower unit production 
costs and the simplification of logistics support. 

Progress in achieving greater economy and efficiency has also been made in the 
military public works area. Recommendations of the working group on con- 
struction activities, headed by Mr. E. M. Voorhees, of the Advisory Committee 
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on Fiseal Organization and Procedures, have been approved for implementation, 
and are expected to strengthen the procedures for planning and executing the 
construction activities of the Department of Defense. 

Basie to the proper utilization of real property controlled by the Department 
of Defense is a complete and meaningful inventory. The first such inventory, 
taken on a uniform basis, was completed in the fall of 1954. This inventory 
disclosed that as of January 1, 1954, the Department of Defense had under its 
control $19.1 billion of land and buildings, valued at their original cost to the 
Government. A complete uniform inventory is also needed to assure that no 
new facilities are constructed or acquired where facilities suitable for the purpose 
already exist in the Department of Defense, and to assure timely disposition of 
property no longer needed by the services either for their current or mobilization 
requirements. 

Uniform standards and criteria for new construction, designed to insure proper 
quality of construction at the most favorable cost, are being established by the 
Defense Department. During the past year, standards have been issued for 
permanent-type barracks, permanent-type bachelor quarters, permanent-type 
hospitals, air-conditioning for hospitals, and family housing provided for by 
Public Law 765. Similar standards have been prepared and soon will be issued 
covering other types of permanent construction. 

Excellent progress is also being made in reducing the cost of facility maintenance 
through improvements in the operations of utilities, development of better methods 
of fire prevention, and so forth. 

During 1954 the Department of Defense conducted a thorough review of all of 
its real property holdings with the result that land and structures, which originally 
cost $73 million, were transferred to the General Services Administration for 
disposition. In addition, the Army sold directly to private industry 2 large 
chemical works for almost $21 million, reserv ing for the Government the right 
to purchase the total output of these plants in the event of emergency. Ten 
million square feet of warehouse space no longer needed by the Army was trans- 
ferred to the Air Force, thereby reducing Air Force construction requirements 
by about $60 million. The cost of leased space was reduced by several million 
dollars through the transfer of certain military activities from leased to Govern- 
ment-owned space. 

In the field of supply and logistics, numerous improvements were made during 
1954 in the determination of requirements, in the management of inventories, in 
the maintenance of equipment and in the movement of men and materiel. Greater 
uniformity in the presentation of demand-supply data by the services has been 
established to facilitate top management review of requirements. Excess stocks 
are being redistributed or disposed of to free needed warehouse space. Storage 
and materiel handling techniques found successful in private industry are being 
applied in the day-to-day operations of the military supply systems. New main- 
tenance techniques are being developed and applied to reduce the unit mainte- 
nance costs. Transportation costs are being reduced by better packaging and 
loading techniques and more economical routing of shipments. 

The above constitute only a few of the highlights of our efforts to eliminate 
waste, achieve greater economy and improve efficiency in the management of the 
Defense Establishment. A more detailed account of the accomplishments in 
this area may be found in the following three sections prepared by the military 
departments. 


Data ON PERSONNEL 


(For reference, see p. 17 of the hearings on Department of the Army 
Appropriations for 1956.) 


THe SEcRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, March 7, 1955. 
Hon. GeorGe H. Manon, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 

DeEaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Civilian personnel, both United States nationals and 
foreign nationals, is one of the major components of the manpower resources used 
to support our military activities. In determining the requirements the services 
have for manpower for any given program, it is our current practice to review and 
evaluate, as an entity, manpower regardless of its sourcee—military, United States 
civilians or indigenous labor. 
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The system of review has evolved and is still developing but I believe that the 
past years indicate some significant results of the system. 


ws 


Overseas 
Change support Change Total Net change 
personnel 


Direct-hire 
civilians 


June 30, 1950 

June 30, 1951 

June 30, 1952__..-- ndakuepabads ss waste sand’ 
June 30, 1953 , 332, 06 33, 1, 765, 250 
June 30, 1954 , 8f —123, 176 343, 936 —89, 246 1, 552, 828 
June 30, 1955 2 . —28, 128 , 78: —33, 153 1, 491, 547 
FUG BO; WEN Fw ccccccccvusns 1, 170, 917 —9, 847 —16, 804 1, 464, 896 


1 Approximately the same number of support personnel were on board as of June 30, 1950, and July 31, 
1952, but af system for reporting them to this headquarters was in effect at this time. 
2 Planned. 


Current Department of Defense guidance to the services states that “Civilian 
personnel will be used in positions which do not require military incumbents for 
reasons of law, training, security, discipline, rotation, or combat readiness, which 
do not require a military background for successful performance of the duties 
involved, and which do not entail unusual hours not normally required or com- 
patible with civilian employment.” 

Indigenous employees are also used to the maximum so that more military 
may be spared for duty in the operating forces. The direct substitution of civilian 
personnel for an equivalent or greater number of military personnel when it will 
result in economy without, adverse effect upon national defense as authorized by 
section 720, Public Law 458, 83d Congress, also influences the level of civilian 
employees. This authority will be particularly important to the Air Force in 
reaching their fiscal year 1956 goals. As they move their 975,000 authorized 
strength they will have shortages in certain skill areas which this authority will 
pernit them to fill with additional civilian employees. 

The increased use of civilian and indigenous personnel and the progress made 
through management and utilization practices has been a major reason for the 
services being able to increase the percentage of military personnel they have in 
the operating forces. That percentage on June 30, 1954, was 58.11 percent; by 
June 30, 1955, it is planned that it will increase to 61.99 percent and will further 
increase by June 30, 1956, to 62.94 percent. 

In fiscal year 1956 we will plan to have fewer civilian employees than in fiscal 
year 1955. We feel that we have accomplished a great deal in making the reduc- 
tions to this date and realize that we may be approaching the time when additional 
sizable adjustments are not feasible. [ can assure you, however, that it is my 
intention to continue our close review and analysis of our civilian manpower 
requirements in order to maintain the optimum civilian-military proportion. 
Should unforeseen developments permit further modifications, our review tech- 
niques will identify these possibilities. Our system is flexible and necessary 
changes will be made promptly. 

I have approved the number of civitians shown in our fiscal year 1956 budget 
request as being the number required for the programs we now visualize. It is 
my opinion that these estimates represent the best forecast of our requirements 
that can be made at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. E. Witson. 


OVERSEAS SUPPORT PERSONNEL BY CATEGORY 


I. Post overhead.—As clerks, typists, stenographers, mimeograph 
operators, telephone operators, draftsmen, printers, statisticians, etc. 

II. Units and mess halls.—To relieve tactical troops of fatigue and 
housekeeping responsibilities—as janitors, cooks, waiters, kitchen and 
cleaning personnel. 

III. Depots and support facilities—As carpenters, painters, plumb- 
ers, electricians, mechanics, welders, maintenance workers. 

IV. Hospitals —As doctors, dentists, nurses, medical technicians, 
dental assistants. 
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V. Miscellaneous.—As teachers, translators, interpreters, auditors, 
legal assistants, motion picture operators, drivers, guards and laborers. 


Foreign nationals supporting Department of Defense forces outside the cortinental 
United States (not reported on standard form 113) as of Dec. 31, 1954 


Country v Air Force 


Austria 171 

France 6, 273 

Germany ; ; 20, 497 

Great Britain A peee 7,117 

95, 959 

2 28, 343 

Libya 

Boyt FO Tes kinins dns chin icc scnsnsseesa 

Saudi Arabia 

Spain 

Trinidad 


239, 854 








1 Includes 23,274 in labor service units. 
ee of the Korean Service Corps. Excludes 791 Korean National Police, paid from Republic of 
Korea funds. 


Note.—The German workers are paid from funds provided from the German economy; the Korean Serv 
ice Corps is paid from (01) funds; all others are paid from (07) funds. 

Army and Air Force data have been adjusted to reflect the personnel reporting shifts ordered by the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Civil Service Commission. The changes involve only foreign nationals 
employed in Austria, Great Britain, France, Korea, and the Ryukyu Islands. 


Military and civilian personnel in the Washington, D. C., Metropolitan area,! 
Feb. 28, 1955 


Total De- | Secretary | Army | Marine | Air Force 


partment | of Defense | commands} Navy | Corps | commands 
of Defense | activities 


} 


accel sha apatites cctheatipncte —S>} ————_— — 
Total military and civilian.........--- 154, 445 1, 810 68, 741 54, 768 29, 126 





Departmental 52, 905 1, 810 | 18, 687 23, 522 8, 886 
F Oe ON ta kien 50, 054 31, 246 20, 240 
= | ——'= ——!— - —— 
Military—Total 66, 760 30, 383 | 13,416 | 3,083 3 19, 878 
19, 905 7,920 | 5, 43% 838 | 5, 715 
Enlisted 46, 855 22,463 | 7,984 | 2,245 | 14, 163 


Departmental 13, 797 eis 3,969 | 4,872 | 1,176 | 3, 780 








10, 700 | 3, 469 | 677 2, 939 
3, 097 500 499 | 841 


52,963 | 26,414 | 8,544 | 1,907| 16,098 
9, 205 4,451} 1,817] 161 | 2, 776 
43, 758 21,963 | 6,727 | 1,746 13, 322 


87, 685 ; 38,358 | 38, 269 


9,248 
Salaried 69, 722 32, 218 | 27, 522 8, 172 
Wage Board 17, 963 6, 140 | 10, 747 1, 076 








5, 106 


38, 584 | | 14, 709 16, 979 5, 086 
524 9 | 495 20 


Departmental 39,108 | ~=—-1,810| ~=—14,718| —:17, 474 








48, 577 |. 93,640 | 20,795. 4, 142 


31, 138 17, 509 10, 543 3, 086 
Wage Board 17, 439 6, 131 10, 252 1, 056 























1 Area consists of the District of Columbia, Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties in Maryland, 
Alexandria City, and Arlington and Fairfax Counties in Virginia. 

2 Included with respective services. 

* Assigned personnel by operating location. 

‘ Full-time, part-time and intermittent employees. 
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Department of Defense personnel in the Pentagon, Apr. 14, 1956 


Total Army Navy Air Force OsD 


As of Apr. 30, 1953: ! 
Total silica : 29, 263 3, 995 | 7, 837 





Military ow 11, 324 | 2, 147 3, 708 | 
Civilian _- cece : zal 17, 939 | 1, 848 








As of Nov. 30, 1954: | 
Stith alles initiates diate : 27, 199 3, 795 





Military............... oat 9, 895 | 1, 888 | 
FR nat ca adnons | 17, 304 | 
' 


1 Partly estimated. 
FURNITURE FOR RENTAL QUARTERS 


(The following letter was received from the Department pursuant 
to a request made by the chairman of the subcommittee during the 
hearings—see p. 759.) 


THe SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., April 26, 1956. 
Hon. GrorcE Manon, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee, 
House Committee on Appropriations 


Dear Mr. CuHarRMAN: During the testimony before your committee on the 
general provisions of the Department of Defense appropriation request for fiscal 
year 1956, it was indicated that an amendment to section 732 would permit the 
military departments to effect an economy in the cost of transportation of house- 
hold goods to and from Alaska. The purpose of this amendment would be to 
permit the Department of Defense to provide furnishings, without charge, in 
other than public quarters occupied by military or civilian personnel of the 
Department of Defense. 

In administering the proposed legislation, the Department of Defense pro- 
poses a 2,000-pound limitation on an individual shipping household goods into 
an area where quarters, whether private or Government-owned, are furnished 
and equipped. The 2,000 pounds wou.d include bedding, appliances, and per- 
sonal household items. The remainder of the individual’s furniture would be 
stored at Government expense in the United States until his return. 

This proposed amendment is based upon a recent study made by the Air Force 
which would indicate that significant savings could be achieved under the proposal. 

It is requested that the committee give favorable consideration to the proposed 
amendment, which is as follows: 

““Sxec. 732. (a) Appropriations of the Department of Defense available for the 
payment of rental allowances shall be available for the leasing of quarters in 
foreign countries constructed under the authority of section 302 of Public Law 
534, approved July 14, 1952, for assignment as public quarters to military per- 
sonnel of the Department of Defense. 

““(b) Appropriations of the Department of Defense shall be available for providing 
furnishings, without charge, in other than public quarters occupied by military or 
civilian personnel of the Department of Defense on duty outside the continental 
United States or in Alaska, upon a determination, under regulations approved by 
the Secretary of Defense, that such action is advantageous to the Government.” 

Sincerely yours, 
C. E. WILson. 
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